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Foreword 


There is an in-built tendency in our historiography to undermine the relevance to 
Indian scholarship in the development of archaeological studies in the subcontinent. Not 
surprisingly, we tend to overlook the siminal contribution of many of our pioneering 
archaeologists. Nani Gopal Majumdar (1897-1938) is now an almost forgotten name. 
But, it is largely due to his significant researches, complexities of the Harappan 
Civilization are much better understood to-day. Majumdar's writings on the history and 
archaeology of Bengal are still very relevant. 

am happy that the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Government of West 
Bengal, is bringing out a collection of essays on different aspects of Indian art and 
archaeology as a tribute to N. G. Majumdar, on the eve of his birth centenary. This is 
about time we take a fresh look at the work of our pioneering archaeologists and 
historians and identify new areas of research. 

1 take this opportunity to pay my homage to the memory of a great scholar. I wish 


this venture all success. 
7 < 


Calcutta, 23.5.96 (Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee) 
Minister-in-charge, Departments of Home 
and Information & Cultural Affairs, 
Government of West Bengal 
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Editor’s Preface 


‘The present book is dedicated to the memory of Nani Gopal Majumdar (1897-1938) 
as a tribute to an erudite and versatile scholar whose contributions to various areas of 
protohistorical and historical archacology are indeed outstanding. He was noted for his 
indomitable energy and undaunted courage. There has hardly been any calamity of 
greater magnitude in the history of Archaeological Survey of India than the murder of 
Majumdar by dacoits during his potential explorations and excavation in the arduous and 
hazardous terrain by the side of the Kirthar Range in Sind (now in Pakistan). His tragic 
death in his camp near Roheljo-kund just off the Gaj Nai was a tremendous loss in the 
sphere of protohistoric and historic archaeology inclüding epigraphy, numismatics, art, 
iconography and conservation, apart from museology. 

A brilliant product of the University of Calcutta, Majumdar made his mark by 
publishing learned papers even before his graduation and continued to write in prolific 
number till his untimely death. His biographical profile and list of publications, 
published in this volume, amply attest this view. With a strong grounding in Sanskrit 
"which he inculcated with devotion since his school days and also his intensive and 
serious post-graduate studies in Ancient Indian History and Culture, he could establish 
himself in the area of Epigraphy and made significant contributions in this field. Even 
before he joined the Archaeoloical Survey of India in 1927, Majumdar, as the Curator of 
the Varendra Research Society’s Museum at Rajshahi (now in Bangladesh), prepared the 
third volume on inscriptions of the Chandras, the Varmans and the Senas and of 
Tévaraghosha and Dàmodora. 

His profound scholarship, intelligence, utmost sincerity and zeal were recognized 
by Sir John Marshall during his training in the excavation at Mohenjo-daro. In this 
connection, I record here an interesting piece of information given to us (Mr. B.K. 
‘Thapar, Dr. Ziauddin A. Desai and myself) at Dhaka in 1973 by Dr. M.A. Ghafur, the 
then Director of Directorate of Archaeology of Bangladesh (now Professor, Department 
of Arabic & Persian, University of Chittagong, Bangladesh). This particular incident was 
narrated to Dr. Ghafur by Mr. Hamid Kuraishi at Karachi. One day when a British friend 
of Sir John Marshall came to Marshall's camp at Mohenjo-daro, he found N.G. 
Majumdar arguing with John Marshall. As soon as Majumdar had left Marshall, the 
irritated friend asked John Marshall, ‘How could you tolerate the audacity of this 
native?" Marshall's reply was: ‘You have seen one side of the coin, not the other side; he 
is not only a scholar but a promising archaeologist.’ Marshall’s faith in the erudition of 
Majumdar obviously prompted him to select Majumdar for writing on the profuse 
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inscriptions of Sanchi in as many as five Chapters in The Monuments of Sanchi, a 
voluminous book by Sir John Marshall and Alfred Foucher. 

N.G. Majumdar's merit as a man and archaeologist is from the pen of Mr. Krishna 
Deva who intimately knew him, first as a trainee in field archaeology in Majumdar's 
excavation at KauSimbi and later on as a Scholar of the Archaeological Survey of India 
during the explorations and excavation in the expedition to Sind where Majumdar was 
killed. Three of the contributors to this volume—Dr. Gregory L. Possehl, Mr. В.К. 
‘Thapar, and Dr. Louis Flam who for many years conducted his explorations and 
‘excavations in the area of Sind where Majumdar had worked—have furnished their 
assessment on the performance of Majumdar in the field-work and writings. 

The response to my requests to scholars, in India and abroad, for contributing 
papers to be dedicated to the memory of N.G. Majumdar was indeed considerable. In 
fact, Dr. Flam, whose name had kindly been intimated to me by Dr. Possehl, went to the 
extent of suggesting the title of this volume. I am grateful to all the contributors, some of 
whom wrote their papers in spite of their other urgent commitments and preoccupations. 

Т ат beholden to Dr. Gouriswar Bhattacharya, a great admirer of N.G. Majumdar's 
scholarship, for his assistance in various ways including addressing the European 
scholars and going through some of the papers. Due to my illness I was not in a position 
to go through the proofs. I was very much relieved when my daughter, Dr. Mallar Mitra, 
despite her preoccupations and responsibilities, volunteered to undertake proof-reading. 
I crave the indulgence of the contributors and readers for any shortcomings, particularly 
when I could not check many of the references due to the non-availability of the required 
books in the libraries of Calcutt 

l am particularly grateful to Mr. Dipak Kumar Ghosh, Principal Secretary, 
Department of Information and Cultural Affairs, Govemment of West Bengal, for 
graciously agreeing to the suggestion of Dr. Gautam Sengupta, Director of Archaeology 
and Museums, to get the volume published by the Dirctorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Government of West Bengal, and to have it printed at Saraswaty Press Ltd., 
Calcutta. I heartily thank Dr. Gautam Sengupta for extending his help at the serious 
juncture of not getting an appropriate Calcutta-based publisher. In fact, the delay in the 
Publication of the volume is due to the non-availability of the suitable publisher. Being 
apprehensive of further delay, I did not dare to send the proofs to the contributors. I 
apologize to them. 

I thank sincerely Saraswaty Press Lid., Mr. Sanat Sarkar, Mr. Nirmal Pal and the 
concerned staff for their close co-operation and printing this voluminous book within a 
short period. 
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Editor's Preface 


It is a matter of profound sorrow that Mr. B.K. Thapar, a distinguished contributor 
to this volume, passed away on the 6th September, 1995. He was particularly interested 
in the publication of this volume due to his great admiration for the scholarly works of 
N.G. Majumdar. I regret very much that the volume which is under printing could not be 
completed and handed over to him. I am specially grateful to him for training me in the 
methods of field archaeology in the excavations at Ropar and Maski. After his retirement. 
as the Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India in 1981, he became 
Secretary, Indian National Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage (INTACH), and 
Chairman, Centre for Cultural Resources and Training. In his demise we have lost an 
eminently-talented archaeologist whose expertise in the fields of Neolithic, Harappan, 
Chalcolithic and Megalithic cultures of India is immense. 


Debala Mitra 


01.04.1995 
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Biographical Profile of 
Nani Gopal Majumdar (1 December 1897-11 November 1938) 


Mallar Mitra 


PARENTAGE AND PLACE OF BIRTH 
Born in Debrajpur, District Jessore (now in Bangladesh), Nani Gopal Majumdar 
жаз the eldest son of Dr. Baradaprasanna and Sarojini Majumdar. 


ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS 

1918: B.A. Studied for B.A. in Sanskrit College, Calcutta and obtained First 
Class Honours in Sanskrit; was awarded a Silver Medal (for 
standing Second) and a Scholarship from Calcutta University. 

1920: М.А. After graduation he joined the newly-introduced course in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture (he was one among the first regular 
batch of this subject) at Calcutta University, completed his M.A. in 
1920, securing First Class marks and was awarded a Gold Medal 
for obtaining the first position. 

1921-23 Was awarded by the Calcutta University the Griffith Memorial 
Prize for an interesting thesis on Vajra, the Premchand Roychand 
‘Studentship for a thesis entitled “A List of Kharoshthi Inscriptions" 
and ultimately the Mouat Gold Medal. 


MARRED ит 
Married to Snehalata Mukherji, the eldest daughter of Prof. Nalinimohan Sastri of 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, and was subsequently blessed with two daughters 
(Dipti and Па) and a son (Tapas), the last being the youngest. 
PROFESSIONAL CAREER 
1921-24 Lecturer in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta University. 
December Was appointed as Curator, Varendra Research Society's Museum, 
1924 Rajshahi (now in Bangladesh). During the period of his Curatorship 
in this Museum, he wrote Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III. 
1925 Was selected for archaeological training by Sir John Marshall, the 
then Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
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Nov.1925- 
March 1926 


Nov.1926- 
March 1927 
18 June 1927 


1927-28 
1928 


22 April- 
9 May, 1929 


11 May 1929 

12 May- 
16 July 1929 
18 June 1929 
26 July 1929 


1929-1931 
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Was on deputation from Varendra Research Society and 


Daya Ram Sahni. 
Was appointed as Assistant Superintendent (since redesignated as 
Deputy Superintending Archaeologist) for Exploration, 
Archaeological Survey of India (Station: Simla). 

Assisted E. J. H. Mackay in his excavation at Mohenjo-daro. 

On the 2nd January 1928 he went from Mohenjo-daro to Jhukar 
and encamped there for about 2 months for conducting excavations 
at Jhukar in Sind (now in Pakistan). 


(Н. Hargreaves, who edited the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Survey of India 1927-28, noted, ‘In conclusion 1 
‘would record my obligations to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Mr. Majumdar for valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
Report] 

Officiated as Superintendent (since redesignated as Superintending 
Archaeologist), Central Circle, Archaeological Survey of India, on 
the appointment of J. A. Page as Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology. 

Was transferred to Calcutta as Assistant Superintendent, Archaco- 
logical Survey of India. 

Officiated as Superintendent, Eastern Circle, in the leave vacancy 
of K. N. Dikshit. 

Was confirmed in the service. 

Was transferred to Simla as Assistant Superintendent for 
Exploration. 

Discovered during his explorations in Sind approximately sixty-two 
sites, of which no less than thirty-five were protohistoric and 
chaleolithie. 

[About these discoveries J. F. Blakiston, the then Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, commented, ‘In 1930-31 Mr. Majumdar 
completed a reconnaissance survey in Sind started several years 
ago; the results of this tour are of paramount interest inasmuch as it 
is now quite evident that there are many more sites belonging to the 
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13 Sept. 1931 


30 Sept. 1931- 
26 Apr. 1932 


March 1934- 
2 Nov. 1934 


1934-35 


June 1935 


1935-36 


1936-37 
1937-38 


1 October 
1938 


same cultural epoch as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa awaiting the 
excavator’s spade’ (Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India 
1930-34, p. XXXIII. The results of these explorations and 
‘excavations were published in his remarkable work, Explorations 
in Sind.) 

Was transferred to Calcutta as Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum. 

Officiated as Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum, on the retirement of Ramaprasad Chanda, 

Held additional charge of the Байет Circle, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, as К. N. Dikshit went on leave. 


Carried out excavations at Medh ог Lakhindarer Medh, an isolated 
mound in the village of Gokul, about 1 mile to the south of the 
ruins of Mahasthangarh (now in Bangladesh) and at the mound of 
Baigram in District Dinajpur; sunk exploratory trench at Jat Tala 
within the village of Mahanad in District Hooghly; discovered an 
interesting brick temple a Deulia in District Burdwan; reorganised 
Archaeological Galleries of the Indian Museum on modem lines 
and rearranged entirely the Museum's Prehistoric Gallery. 

Was confirmed as Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian 
Museum and continued to hold charge of the Eastem Circle, 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Conducted excavations at Gokul and explorations at 
Lauriya-Nandangarh.. 

Conducted excavations at Lauriya-Nandangarh. 

Discovered prehistoric tools from Durgapur in District Burdwan 
and conducted excavations at Kosam in District Allahabad. 

Was deputed for a period of six months to complete a survey of 
protohistoric sites of the Indus Valley Civilization which he had so 
successfully carried out during 1927-31. He started work in the 
foothills of the Kirthar range and the adjoining highlands and plains 
in Sind; discovered during his three weeks’ exploration 
half-a-dozen chalcolithic sites. 
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11 November In the morning he was shot dead Бу а band of dacoits, which had 
1938 attacked his camp, leaving behind his wife, two daughters and a son 
of tender age. 
Disricusuep rosmons 
February 1936 Was elected a Fellow (then the youngest) of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and served on the Council of the Society. 
December President, History Section, Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
1937 (Bengali Literary Conference) held at Patna. 
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List of Publications of Nani Gopal Majumdar 
‘Compiled by Mallar Mitra 


L BOOKS 


|. Nalanda Copper-Plate of Devapdladeva, Monographs of The Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, No. 1 (Rajshahi, April 1926), 31 Pages. 

. Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ш containing Inscriptions of the Chandras, the 
Varmans and the Senas and of Isvaraghosha and Damodara (Rajshahi, Bengal. 
1929), 200 pages, and Plates 1-16. 

. Explorations in Sind, Being a report of the exploratory survey carried out during the 
years 1927-28, 1929-30 and 1930-31, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 48 (Delhi, 1934), 172 pages and Plates -XLVI. 

|. A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Part I: Early Indian Schools 
(Delhi, 1937), 106 pages, Pls. I-XI and Frontispiece. 

. A Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Part Il: The Graeco-Buddhist 
School of Gandhara (Delhi, 1937), 137 pages, Pls. I-XIV, Frontispiece and 1 map. 

IL ARTICLES 
А. ARGHABOLOOY: EXCAVATION, EXPLORATION AND CONSERVATION 

. “Excavations at Jhukar', Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1927-28 (Calcutta, 1931), pp. 76-83 and Pls. XXVII-XXX. 

. “Explorations in Sind’, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1929-30 (Delhi, 1935), pp.110-21 and Pls. XLVI and XLVII. 

j. “Explorations in Sind’, Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India for the 
years 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34, Part One (Delhi, 1936), pp. 90-106 
and Pls, XXXIV-XXXVII. 

. "Conservation — Bengal', Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1934-35 (Delhi, 1937), pp. 20-21. 

. "Conservation—Assam', Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
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6. ‘Explorations in Bengal’, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1934-35 (Delhi, 1937), pp. 40-43 and Pls. X VIII and XIX. 

7. "Conservation—Bengal', Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1935-36 (Delhi, 1938), pp. 16 and 17. 

8. ‘Conservation—Assam’, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1935-36 (Delhi, 1938), p. 17. 

9. “Explorations at Lauriya-Nandangarh', Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India 1935-36 (Delhi, 1938), pp. 55-66 and Pls. XIX-XXI. 

10. “Excavations at Gokul’, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1935-36 (Delhi, 1938), pp. 67-69 and Pls. XXIV-XXVII. 

11. “Excavations at Lauriya-Nandangarh’, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of India 1936-37 (Delhi, 1940), pp. 47-50 and Pls. XXI-XXIV. 

12. ‘Prehistoric and Protohistoric Civilization’ in Revealing India’s Past A Co-operative 
Record of Archaeological Conservation and Exploration in India and Beyond, ed. 
Sir John Cumming, (London, 1939), pp. 91-117, 197-199 (Notes), 1 map and plates. 


B. Encrapay 


13. "Buddhagayir duikhãni ililipi (in Bengali), Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika, Vol. 23, 
No. 1 (Calcutta, Bengali year 1323), pp. 69-74, Pl. on p. 80. 

14. ‘Navavishkyita Siryyavarmmar Silalipi' (in Bengdli), Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika, 
Vol. 23, No. 4 (Calcutta, 1323), pp. 283-96 and Pl. 

15. 'Haraha Stone-Inscription’, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVI (Bombay, 1917; 
Reprint, Delhi, 1985), pp. 125-27. 

16. "Samija', The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII (Bombay, 1918; Delhi, 1985), pp. 
221-23. 

17. "Inscription of Udayaéri (Patna Museum)’, The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. V (Patna, 1919), pp. 143 and 144. 

18. ‘Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena’, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII 
(Bombay, 1919; Reprint, Delhi, 1985), pp. 43-48. 

19. "The Lakshmapasena Era’, The indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII (Bombay, 1919), 
pp. 171-76. 

20. "Epigraphic Notes’, The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII, (Bombay, 1919), 
рр. 206-211. 
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21. 


. "Chinna Inscription of the reign of 


1. Mafichapuri Cave Inscription of the time of Kháravela, pp. 206 and 207. 

2. A Passage in the Inscriptions of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, pp. 207-208. 

3. Srhvastí and Tarkkûri of the Silimpur Inscription, pp. 208-211 

"The MundeSvari Inscription of the time of Udayasena: The year 30°, The Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XLIX (Bombay, 1920; Reprint, Delhi, 1985), pp. 21-29. 

$ jfia-Sátakarni", Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XVI, 1920 (Calcutta, 1921), 
pp. 327-30 and PI. XVI. 


23. "The Suë Vihar Copper-plate of the reign of Kaniska', Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver 


Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Orientalia-Part I (Calcutta, 1922), рр. 459-474 and Plate. 


24. ‘Notes on Kharosthi Inscriptions’, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 


31 


Bengal, New Series, Vol. ХУШ, 1922 (Calcutta, 1923), pp. 61-67 and Pls. II-V. 
‘Shakardarra Inscription of the year 40. 

Loriyan Tangai Inscription of the year 318. 

Wardak Vase Inscription of the year 51. 

Taxila Copper plate of Patika. 

Mahaban Inscription of the year 102. 

. Manikiala Inscription of the year 18, 


anaye 


i. "Maner Copper-plate of Govindacandra, V.E. 1183", Journal and Proceedings of the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, New series, Vol. XVIII, 1922 (Calcutta, 1923) pp. 81-84. 


. ‘Sachi Inscription of Sridharavarmman', Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XIX, 1923 (Calcutta, 1924), pp. 337-44, 


. ‘An Inscribed Copper Ladle from Hazara’, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XIX, 1923 (Calcutta, 1924), pp. 345-347 and 
PL 14. 


. ‘A List of Kharosthi Inscriptions’, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 


Bengal, New Series, Vol. XX, 1924 (Calcutta, 1925), pp. 1-39. 


. "Notes on a stone-inscription of Bengali characters of the reign of Sitarama Raya 


from Muhammadpur, district Jessore’, Annual Report of the Varendra Research 
Society, 1925-26, р. 9. 


. ‘A New Brahmi Inscription from Mathura’, The Indian Historical Quarterly, 


Vol. П, No. 3 (Calcutta, 1926; Reprint, 1985), pp. 441-46 and РІ. facing p. 441. 
“Rohitigiri of the Rampal Copper-plate’, The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. П, 
No. 3 (Calcutta, 1926; Reprint, 1985), pp. 655-56. 
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“Peshawar Museum Inscription of the year 168°, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX, 
1927-28 (Calcutta). pp. 202-03 and PI. 27. 

ЗА Kharoshthi Inscription from Jamalgarhi of the year 359°, Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XIX, 1927-28 (Calcutta), pp. 203-05 and PI. 28. 

"Inscription at Semarsal', Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
the years 1930-31, 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34, Part one, p. 140. 
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Terracotta head of an image, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(copyright Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Terracotta head of an image, from Kichak area (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
Terracotta head with а snake-hood, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(Copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Terracotta figure of Маййштї (7), Mahasthangarh Museum 
(Copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Terracotta head of a nobleman, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(copyright Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Terracotta head, Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
Terracotta bust of a female figure, Mangalkot, now in 
Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta head with a serpent-hood, Mangalkot (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museams, Bangladesh) 
Terracotta head of а serpenthooded лд, Mangalkot 
(copyright Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Terracotta plaque depicting Rama stringing Parasurima’s 
powerful bow to the surprise and dismay of the latter, 
Palasbadi (variantly written as Palasbari), near Mahasthangarh 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 

Terracotta plaque showing the bathing, a part of the ritual of 
the marriage of Rima and 5104, Palasbadi (copyright: 
Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 
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Terracotta plaque showing Sumitrá reclining on a bed with her 
two sons, Lakshmana and Satrughna, Saralpur/Palasbadi 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 

Terracotta plaque depicting Rima and Lakshmana listening to 
Visvamitra, behind whom is an upddhydya (preceptor), 
Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 
Terracotta plaque showing an upādhyāya in the company of 
Vifvamitra performing a sacrifice (yaja) and Rama aiming 
his bow towards Таак, Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh 
National Museum, Dhaka) 

Terracotta plaque showing Janaka, with a tray of flowers, 
welcoming Visvamitra, the latter accompanied by Rama and 
Lakshmana, Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka) 

Terracotta plaque showing the reception of Dasaratha 
accompanied by Bharata and Satrughna by Janaka holding a 
tray of flowers, Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka) 


. Terracotta plaque depicting Sita entering a gateway (possibly 


of a temple), Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka) 


. Terracotta plaque with flying vidyüdharas, Mahasthangarh 


Museum (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta plaque with an unidentified scene, Mahasthangarh 
Museum (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
‘Museums, Bangladesh) 

Relief of the story of the Kururiga-miga-Jataka in which 
Bodhisattva, born as an antelope, was ensnared by a hunter 
and ultimately escaped with the help of a wood-pecker and a 
tortoise, Bharhut balustrade (after H. Zimmer, The Art of 
Indian Asia, Vol. П, New York, 1955, Pl. 31a) 

Scenes from the life of Buddha, East gateway of Stipa 1, 
Sanchi (after Н. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. II, New 
York, 1955, Pl. 16) 

Worship of а stüpa, North gateway of Stipa 1, Sanchi (after 
Н. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. П, New York, 
1955, PL 8) 
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Terracotta plaque depicting chuming of milk or curd by а 
lady, Paharpur (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Terracotta plaque showing a man playing on cymbals, 
Paharpur (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


. Terracotta plaque with а kirdta couple throwing an arrow, 


Paharpur (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 

Terracotta plaque with a bearded ascetic figure, reduced to 
skeleton, Paharpur (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Terracotta plaque with a bearded travelling ascetic, Paharpur 
(Copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


. Terracotta plaque having a man fighting with a lion, Paharpur 


(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Terracotta plaque with deer, from Vasu-bihar (variantly 
written as Vasu-Bihar and Bhasu Vihar) (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


. Terracotta plaque with a rabbit in the clutch of a lion, 


Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


. Terracotta plaque with a harksa holding a pearl hära in its bill, 


Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta flying vidyüdhara, Vasu-bihar (соруп 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
Terracotta merman, Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta composite male figure with the lower part in the 
form of a foliated scroll, Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta dancing male playing on a damaru (a kind of small 
drum), Mainamati (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Terracotta plaque with a seated female, Mainamati (copyright: 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 

Terracotta plaque with a peacock, from the bill of which hang 
down beaded strings, Mainamati (copyright: Indian Museum, 
Calcutta) 

Terracotta plaque showing the dream of Māyādevi, 
Mahasthan (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
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(a) Front view of a plaque carved with figures on a fossilized 
bone & (b) back view of the plaque, Mangalkot (District 
Burdwan, West Bengal), now in the State Archaeological 
Museum, West Bengal (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology, West Bengal) 

‘Sandstone image of Vasudeva, Devangarh (District Nawadah, 
Bihar), now in Patna Museum (after CRP. Sinha, Early 
Sculpture of Bihar, Patna, 1980, P1.26) 

Sandstone image of Ekánarhí&, Devangarh (District 
Nawadah, Bihar), now in Patna Museum (after C.R.P. Sinha, 
op. cit.) 

Sandstone image of Balarama, Devangarh (District Nawadah, 
Bihar), now in Patna Museum (after C.R.P. Sinha, op. cit.) 
Metal image of Rishabhanitha, Chausa (District Bhojpur, 
Bihar), now in Patna Museum (copyright: American Institute. 
of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 

Metal image of Rishabhanatha, Chausa (District Bhojpur, 
Bihar), now in Patna Museum (copyright: American Institute. 
of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 

Metal image of a Тїпайкага, Chausa (District Bhojpur, 
Bihar), now in Patna Museum (after C.R.P. Sinha, op. cit., 
РІ. 29) 

Sandstone image of Sürya, Niyamatpur (District Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh), now in Rajshahi Museum (Museum of the 
Varendra Resarch Society, Rajshahi) (after S.K. Saraswati, 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, 1938, Pl. 1) 

Sandstone image of Vishnu, Hankrail (District Malda, West 
Bengal), now in Rajshahi Museum (after S.K. Saraswati, op. 
cit., PI. 2) 

Sandstone image of Sürya, Kumarpur (District Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh), now in Rajshahi Museum (after Frederick M. 
Asher, The Art of Eastern India, 300-800, Minnesota, 1980, 
PI. 13) 

Sandstone torso of a Tirthatkara, Chandraketugarb (District 
North 24-Parganas), private collection (copyright: G.S. De, 
Sri Chaitanya College, Habra, District North 24-Parganas) 
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Sandstone image of Buddha of 64 year of Maharaja 
Trikamala, Bodh-Gaya, now in Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 

Black stone image of Neminitha, Rajgir, Bihar (copyright: 
Archaeological Survey of India) 

‘Stone image of Рагбуапаћа or Supārśvanātha, Patna, in the 
collection of Gopikrishna Kanoria (after F.M. Asher, op. cit, 
РІ. 4) 

Dark-grey stone image of Narasimha, Shahkund (District 
Bhagalpur, Bihar) (after P.C. Singh, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, 1963, PI. facing р. 82) 

Black stone chaturmukha-liriga at Vaisali, Bihar (copyright: 
‘Gautam Sengupta) 

Reddish stone image of Lakuliéa from District Murshidabad 
(West Bengal), now in Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, 
Calcutta University (copyright: Asutosh Museum of Indian 
Art, Calcutta University) 

А row of five Tirtharikaras carved on a wall of Sonbhandar 
Cave, Rajgir, Bihar (copyright: Archaeological Survey of 
India) 

Dark-grey stone image of Buddha, Nalanda, now in Nalanda 
Museum (copyright: Archaeological Survey of India) 
Sandstone image of Buddha, Biharail (District Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh), now in Rajshahi Museum (after S.K. Saraswati, 
ор. cit., Pl. 4) 

‘Sandstone head of Buddha, Kumrahar, now in Patna Museum 
(copyright: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 
Naga, Maniyir „Маһ at Rajgir Bihar (copyright 
Archaeological Survey of India) 


Yogivara-Siva, c.. seventh century лр. carved on rockface 
near a step-well, Mandor, Rajasthan (photo courtesy: M.W. 
Meister) 

Yoga-Náráyana, c. eighth century AD. on the lintel of the 
Kumbhasyama temple, Chittor, Rajasthan (photo courtesy: 
MW. Meister) 
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‘Yoga-Narayana in the back bhadra niche of the Siva temple, 
c. лр. 825, Bhundana, Rajasthan (photo courtesy: American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 

Паки а, c. early eighth century AD. above the south bhadra 
niche, Mahddeva temple, Bithu, Rajasthan (photo courtesy: 
MW. Meister) 

Vishm-Viévarüpa, c. eighth century Ap. Changu-Narayana, 
Nepal (photo courtesy: M.W. Meister) 


Kevala-Narasitiha, Mothadaka, now in Site Museum, 
Amaravati 


Eka-pida-sthith Gauri, Hingalajgadh (photo courtesy: 
‘American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi 
Parvati with LakuliSa and Nava-grahas, Hingalajgadh (photo 
courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 
Parvati with Kausiki, Brahmi, etc, Hingalajgadh (photo 
courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 
Jagadgauri Manas, Sivadvara, Mirjapur (photo courtesy: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 

Lajja-Gauri, Dhank (photo courtesy: American Institute of 
Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


Gaja-Lakshmi with four river-deities, Adivartha-mandapa, 
Mamallapuram (photo courtesy: Adalbert J. Gail) 


A view of one of the exterior walls of an unfinished modern 
temple (before demolition) in the compound of a тайа on the 
‘Landa hill, Lalitagiri (copyright: Archaeological Survey of 
India, abbreviated ASD 

Khondalite image of Buddha before its shifting to 
Sculpture-shed on the Landi hill, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASD) 
Khondalite image of Samantabhadra within a niche of a 
modern temple, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: 
ASD 
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Khondalite image of Kshitigarbha before its shifting to 
‘Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Mañjuśri, Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(Copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of AvalokiteSvara within а niche of a 
modern temple, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: 
ASD 

Khondalite image of Maitreya within a niche of a modern 
temple, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASD 
Khondalite image of Akas4garbha from Lalitagiri, now against 
the compound-wall of the Hanumin temple at Mahanga 
(copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Vajrapái, originally from Lalitagiri, now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (copyright: AST) 

Khondalite image of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambbin, originally 
from Lalitagiri, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(copyright: AST) 

Porch of the Vasult Thakurdni temple, near the base of the 
Landa hill, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Two khondalite images, one of Mafijuéri and the other of 
Avalokiteévara (abutting the Vasuli Thàkuroi temple), now 
in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Kshitigarbha, from the immediate 
precincts of the Vasuli Thakurani temple, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Maitreya, from the immediate precincts 
of the Vasuli Thakurani temple, now in Sculpture-shed, 
Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Kaondalite image of Sarvanivarapa-Vishkambhin, from the 
immediate precincts of the Visuli Thakurani temple, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: AST) 

Row of partly-buried khondalite images (before shifting to 
Sculpture-shed) at Hatikhal, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 
Khondalite image of Akasagerbha from Hātikhāl, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Samantabhadra from Hatikhal, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: AST) 
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Khondalite image of Kshitigarbha from Hatikhal, now in 
‘Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Maijuér, from Hatikhal, now in 
‘Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Lower рап of а khondalite image of Avalokitesvara from 
Hatikhal, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 
Khondalite image of Maitreya from Hatikhal, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Vajrapis from Hatikhal, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright:ASI) 

Lower part of a khondalite image of Buddha, from Hatikhal, 
now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: AST) 

Khondalite image of  AkAfagarbha(?) Sculpture-shed, 
Lalitagiri (copyright: AST) 

Khondalite image of Marjuéri, Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(copyright: ASI) 

Khondali image of Buddha with Bodhisattvas, 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Buddha with eight Bodhisattvas, 
unearthed during the excavation of a monastery, Udayagiri 
(copyright: ASI) 

Damaged khondalite sculpture of Buddha with eight 
Bodhisattvas, found on surface, Udayagiri (copyright: 
ASD 

Khondalite image of Akshobhya or Sükyamuni Buddha in the 
company of eight Bodhisattvas within a niche of the western. 
wall of the later antechamber in front of the shrine of 
Monastery 1, Ratnagiri (copyright: ASI) 

Khondalite image of Buddha with eight Bodhisattvas within a 
niche of the western wall of the later antechamber in front of 
the shrine of Monastery 1, Ratnagiri (copyright: AST) 
Khondalite image of a Tathagata (?) with eight Bodhisattvas, 
found on the later floor of the ambulatory (or court) of Temple 
5, Ratnagiri (copyright: ASI) 
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Bronze image of Kshetrapila, early Chola period (c. aD. 925) 
in the Piravãmaruntîfvara temple, Taluk Thirutturaipundi, 
District Thanjavur (courtesy: The Commissioner, Hindu 
Religious and Charitable Department, Tamilnadu) 

Front view (a) and back view (b) of the bronze image of 
Kshetrapāla, Chola period (c. лр. 1000), now in Thirutturai- 
pundi village, District Thanjavur (courtesy: The Commissioner, 
Hindu Religious and Charitable Department, Tamilnadu) 
Bronze image of Kshetrapäla, Chola period (c. др. 1000), now 
in Musée Guimet, Paris, France (courtesy: Musée Guimet, 
Paris) 

Front view (a) and back view (b) of the bronze image of 
Kshetrapāla, Chola period (c. лр. 1000), in the Nataraja 
temple, Chidambaram (courtesy: The Podu Dikshitar, 
Chidambaram) 

Front view (a) and back view (b) of the bronze image of 
Kshetrapāla, Chola period (с. ло. 1010), Thiruvenkadu, 
District Thanjavur, now in the Tanjore Art Gallery (courtesy: 
Tanjore Art Gallery) 

Stone image of Kshetrapila, Chola period (c. an. 1005), in the 
Siva temple (built by Rājarāja Chola D, Sivapuram, District 
Chinglepet (courtesy: Directorate of Archaeology, Tamilnadu) 
Stone image of Kshetrapāla (ninth or tenth century др) in the 
Siva temple at Jambai, District South Arcot (courtesy: 
R. Nagaswamy) 

Image of Kshetrapila, Chola period (c. ap. 1020), in the 
Ãdipurîfvara temple, Thiruvorriyur, near Madras (courtesy: 
Directorate of Archaeology, Tamilnadu) 


Carved ring-stone (disc) showing mother-goddesses, Patna 
(copyright: National Museum, New Delhi) 

Carved ring-stone (disc) with mother-goddesses (copyright: 
National Museum, New Delhi) 
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Silver plaque depicting the goddess Cybele, Ai Khanum, 
Afghanistan (after Henri Paul Frankfort in Fouilles d'Ai 
Khanoum, Ш, Paris, 1984, Pl. XLI) 

Jaina Sarasvati, Mathura (copyright: Archaeological Survey of 
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Terracotta plaque showing Sakta AnantaSiyin Vishnu, 
Bhitargaon (copyright: Archaeological Survey of India) 
Vaishnava AnantaSayin Vishnu, Deogarh (copyright: 
Archaeological Survey of India) 

Stone image of Sri or Tripura as a slayer of a demon, Halevid 
(copyright: Archaeological Survey of India) 


Stone image of Bhütadàmara, Nalanda, now іп the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 
Bronze image of Bhitadimara, Tibet, now in Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg (after Pl. XVI, 2, of the Introduction 
à l'iconographie du Tántrisme Bouddhique, Paris, 1975, by 
Marie-Thérèse de Mallmann) 


Thangka with various Buddhist legends, housed in the 
Museum of Indian Art Berlin (copyright: Museum of Indian 
Art Berlin) 

Thangka with representations of Śäkyamuni Buddha, his two 
principal disciples and others, housed in the Museum of Indian 
Art Berlin (copyright: Museum of Indian Art Berlin) 
Thangka with representations of the incidents of the life of 
Sükyamuni Buddha, housed in the Museum of Indian Art 
Berlin (copyright: Museum of Indian Art Berlin) 


Melakkadambur (1), Amritaghate$vara temple, view from 
south-west (photo courtesy: American Institute ‘of Indian 
Studies, Varanasi) 

Melakkadambur (1), Amyitaghatesvara temple, detail of 
north-western face of griva: unidentified four-armed deity and 
scene from Kirdtdrjuniya (photo: author) 
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Thiruvarur (3), Tyàgarlja temple compound, Manuniti Chola 
shrine, north-western wheel (photo: author) 

Thiruvarur (3), north-eastern wheel (photo: author) 

Tadpatri (5), Vetkatarimana temple, Garuda shrine, view 
from south-east (photo courtesy: American Institute of Indian 
Studies, Varanasi) 

Somapalem (6), ChennakeSava temple, mahdmandapa and 
Garuda shrine, view from south-east (after ARASI 1903-04) 
Madras (7), Valluvar Koftam, view from west (photo: author) 
Near Melakkadambur (8), Ganapati roadside shrine, view from 
south-west (photo: author) 

Madras (10), Madhya Кайа temple, Aditya shrine, view 
from north-west (photo: author) 

Chidambaram (11), Natarija temple nritta-sabhd, western 
wheel and horse (after Somasundaram Pillai 1963) 
Thiruvakkarai (12), Chandramaulié vara temple, "100-pillared" 
mandapa, northern horse and wheel (photo: author) 
Kumbhakonam (13), Nagesvara temple, Natarüja mandapa, 
eastern wheel (photo: author) 

Thiruppulivanam (14), Vyaghrapurivara temple, sabhd- 
mandapa, western wheel (photo: author) 

Uttarakosamangai (15), Mafgalanitha temple, Natarija 
mandapa, western wheel and horse (photo: author) 
Chidambaram (16), Natarlja temple, Pándya-nàyaka- 
mandapa, remnants of southern horse and wheel (after 
Glasenapp 1928) 

Vriddhachalam (17), Vriddhagirisvara temple, ‘Chitra- 
mardapa', eastern wheel and horse (photo: author) 
‘Thirukkarukavur (18), Mullaivapamitha temple, ratha- 
mandapa, view from south-west (photo: author) 

Srirangam (19), Rafganatha temple, "1000-pillared" mandapa, 
‘easter horse and wheels (photo: author) 

Kunnandarkoyil (20), Parvatagiriévara temple, "100-pillared" 
талфара, northem wheel and horse (photo: author) 
Tukkachchi (23), Араіѕаһауебуага temple, agra-mandapa, 
‘eastern wheel and horse (photo: author) 
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Kilapalaiyarai (24), Somanātha temple, agra-mandapa, 
‘western wheel and horse (photo: author) 

Darasuram (25), Airivatesvara temple, agra-mandapa, eastern 
wheel and horse; note the figures of Chandra in the 
devakoshtha and of Buddha in the upapitha below the horse 
(photo: author) 

Tribhuvanam (26), Kampaharesvara temple, agra-mandapa, 
view from south-east; note the remnants of the eastern horse 
(photo: author) 

Tribhuvanam (26), detached wheel, now stored in southern 
тайа (photo: author) 

Kumbhakonam (27), Sárhgapáni temple, mahdmandapa, view 
from north-east (photo: author) 

Thiruvalanjuli (28), Sveta Vindyaka temple, mukhamandapa, 
eastern wheel (photo: author) 

Chayavanam (29), Chhayavanesvara temple, muthamandapa, 
western wheel and horse (photo: author) 

Simhachalam (30), Varaha-Narasiriha temple, mukhamandapa 
of eastern malika, southern horse and wheels (photo courtesy: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 
Thiruvidaimarudur (31), Mahalingesvara temple, Subrahmanya 
shrine, mukhamandapa, southem wheel and horse (photo 
‘courtesy: French Institute, Pondicherry) 

‘Thanjavur (32), Rjarüjeóvara temple, Subrahmanya shrine, 
mukhamandapa, remnants of southern wheel and horse 
(photo: author) 

‘Thanjavur (32), RajardjeSvara temple, detached wheel stored 
in southern malika (photo: author) 

Orattanadu (33), Mahgammil Choultry, south-western comer 
of eastern wing (photo: author) 

Thirupparankunram (36), Subrahmanya temple, western 
banister of steps in front of Kalydna-mandapa (photo: author) 
Ariyalur (37), Kodandardma temple, southern horse and wheel 
flanking steps to mahdmandapa (photo: author) 
Kumbhakonam (38), Chakrapani temple, Vijayavalli Tayar 
shrine, elephants and northern wheel flanking stairway to 
таћаталдара (photo: author) 
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Tanjore Art Gallery (39), one of two stone wheels, in front of 
main entrance (photo: author) 

Thiravellarai (41), Pupdarikaksha temple, northern gopura, 
view from north-east (photo: author) 
Gangaikondacholapuram,GangaikondacholSvara temple, solar 
pitha in north-eastern corner of mahdmandapa, (a) general 
view from north-west (photo courtesy: French Institute, 
Pondicherry) 

Deuil of northem whee! 

Detail of southern wheel 


General view (from the east) of the temples at Narayanapuram 
(photo: author) 

General view (from the west) of the temples at Narayanapuram 
(photo: author) 

Мајебуага temple, east side (photo: author) 

Naleśvara temple, west side (photo: author) 

Naleévara temple, partial view of the Байа, west side (photo: 
author) 

Safgamesvara temple, east side (photo: author) 

Sañgameśvara temple, west side (photo: author) 

Mallikarjuna temple, east side (photo: author) 

Mallikàrjuna temple, partial view of the Бада and gandé of the 
west side (photo: author) 

Lakulīśa, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 

 Gare£a, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 

Gangadhara Siva, Mallikirjuna temple (photo: author) 
Ardhanáriévara, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 
Karttikeya, Mallikàrjuna temple (photo: author) 

Hari-Hara, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 

 Aja-Ekapáda, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 
Mahishàsuramardini, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 
Ugra Siva, Mallikirjuna temple (photo: author) 

Ganga, Mallikarjuna temple (photo: author) 

‘Yamuna, Mallikārjuna temple (photo: author) 
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Mound of Mahasthangarh, Bangladesh (copyright: Directorate 
of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Fortification-wall of Mahasthangarh, partly excavated in 
1960-61 (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
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Fragmentary inscribed slab, Mahasthan, now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) ` 
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(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
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Fragment of a terracotta plaque preserving richly-caparisoned 
elephants and a chdmara-bearer, Mahasthangarh (copyright: 
Bangladesh National Museum) 

Handle of a shallow cooking pan of earthenware, Mahasthan- 
garh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) х 

Citadel-wall showing different structural phases, Mahasthan- 
garh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Fragment of a terracotta plaque preserving a head of the Gupta. 
style, Mahasthangarh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Beads of semiprecious stones, Mahasthangarh (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
‘Terracotta lotus-medallion with an amorous couple, Govinda 
Bhitã, Mahasthan, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 

Inscribed clay sealing, Govinda Bhità, Mahasthan (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 

А part of the partly-excavated monastery of Vasu-bihar 
(Copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 

Sandstone standing image of Buddha, Vasu-bihar (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
Bronze standing image of Buddha, Vasu-bihar, now im 
Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright: Directorate of Archaeo- 
logy and Museums, Bangladesh) 

Terracotta plaque with a male figure holding a sword and a 
shield, Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 

Headless red stone image of Karttikeya from Skander Dhap, 
Mahasthan, now in Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University (copyright: Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, 
Calcutta University) 

Terracotta heads, Mangalkot (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
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Terracotta upper part of an image of Vishnu, Kichak area 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum) 

Terracotta seated figure, Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh 
National Museum) 


General view of the statue of Ādinātha, locally called 
Bāwangajā near Barwani, District Khargaon, Madhya Pradesh 
(photo: R. Sengupta) 

Rock-cut Jaina images near Urwahi gate, Gwalior Fort 
(copyright: Archaeological Survey of India) 

Inscribed Jaina image (12th century ар), Un, Madhya Pradesh 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Madhya Pradesh) 

Statue of Ãdinãtha, locally called Bāwangajā, before preserva- 
tion (photo: R. Sengupta) 

Inscribed Jaina image (14th century AD), locally called 
Машай, near BawangajA statue (photo: R. Sengupta) 

Face of Вімапваја statue showing past repairs (photo: 
R. Sengupta) 

General view of the shrine of Bawangaja after reconditioning 
the platform (photo: R. Sengupta) 

View of the face of Adinátha after treatment by the Jirnoddhar 
‘Samiti (photo: R. Sengupta) 
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Memories 


Tapas Majumdar 


‘Bandayind sun, kamande pirgdsun 
Dostê tirdsun 
Didar karûsun, khalmish mardsun, galiyà tamásun 
Lagaté sagdsun. 
Piral Fakire, Shir jan Amir 
Nekir Jayirà 
To the field shall во, and gather kamand (sugar cane) 
For you my beloved friend! 
My eyes shall be fixed on you, as I become stone and 
‘earth, and drop down on the door step. 
Others will tread over my body. 
Piral Fakir, Shir jan Amir 
Grieves for you! 


(from a Brühüi pastoral song collected by Nani Gopal Majumdar at Mohenjo-daro, 
October 1928; translation reconstructed from his notes) 


1 do not know why the haunting refrain of the old Brühür song that father had 
collected from one Mohammed Rafique of Nichar, Kalat (Baluchistan), comes to mind 
persistently as I sit down desperately trying to recall his presence of nearly sixty years 
ago. Father had written out the lines neatly and carefully in the Bengali script in one 
comer of his field notebook and then tried out the English translations. I surmise that the 
song had a plaintive tune (Mohammed Rafique would probably have sung it to him) that 
had moved father strongly enough and had somewhere struck a chord. Perhaps he had 
felt that he too had travelled to those distant fields to gather the kamands of his dreams 
and his mind had turned for a moment to thoughts of mortality. Anyway that old 
notebook became, as I was to discover many years later, my mother’s diary in which she 
decided to record what was to be her own private expedition, a ‘first’ of a kind, when she 
chose to accompany father to Sind in the cold season of 1929-30 with all her three 
children. She was then not yet 23. Her first two were daughters. I was the youngest, then 
just tuming one. 
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1 do not recall, naturally, the camp life of that 1929-30 expedition. But my mother's 
diary records the details of some of our adventures and misadventures that used to be 
told and retold to friends and relatives in our childhood days. I avidly listened to these 
tales in which I often figured, unfortunately, not always with great distinction. Reading 
that diary in, 1 now realize how father must have been worried almost to death that 
time having to cope simultaneously with so many things. His very determined young 
wife's daily household needs were frugal, but always difficult to meet because even the 
village shops were a civilization away. My own frequent attacks of high fever with 
convulsions, without medical help in sight, were unnerving. On top of everything, of 
‘course, were his daily excursions mainly on camel and horseback, endlessly prospecting 
for archaeological sites among the many mounds that abounded the sandy country 
around our camp at Kharo. Only a few of these mounds would prove to be really ancient, 
others being merely history's decoys, as it were. So at the end of a long day's outing 
father would usually return empty-handed and crestfallen to his make-shift home that 
was ready to boil over with the problems of the day. He had to sort them out as best he 
could. In the event, I find he would often tum into a part-time homropath for the night. 
For this he would draw on his own past experience as assistant to his father. My 
grandfather had been a rising homcopathic practitioner of Calcutta. But he had died in 
his prime, one day, leaving a large and wholly unprepared family to the sole care of his 
eldest son, my father, who was then himself a very young man. Father obviously had to 
leam to cope with life (and death) early. 

It is always difficult for a son to judge objectively his father’s life even when over 
half a century has passed. It is even more difficult in my case because not only was he 
my childhood hero but also he was a very complex person quite unlike the people I was 
apt to meet in Calcutta’s everyday middle-class life. 

In fact, looking back now I feel that father had almost systematically acquired the 
capacity of living two or possibly three completely different lives without making basic 
‘compromises in any. For one thing, the pace and direction of his almost unremitting 
professional exertions did not seem to change at all on account of his domestic worries — 
which I now know had been always quite a handful. As for my own little contributions to 
these worries, my mother's diary shows that I must have tried my best (in all innocence, 
of course) during the 1929-30 explorations in Sind to be the kill-joy of the family! I find 
in these pages that my two elder sisters—themselves little children—are praying 
plaintively for a miracle cure for me; father spending sleepless nights pouring over 
‘materia medica in candle light to seek a remedy; mother suddenly becoming desperately 
homesick on my account, regretting her ‘foolhardy’ decision to travel with father. But 
any of this apparently does not disturb the routine of father’s meticulous surveys of the 
mounds day after day. And in the end, there is joy in the camp—the search is rewarded 
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with the discovery of Amri, which father predicts might prove to be the most significant 
link discovered in the Harappa-Mohenjo-daro chain. "When I saw Amri,” father told my 
mother, ‘I felt I had at last found Amrita (the mythical nectar that gave immortality to 
the gods)." 

My early memory of Sind, as I have said, is that of an infant and the memory was fed 
and nourished by what I could take in siting in my mother's lap. Only later did I have 
the benefit of my mother's diary which I discovered one day quite accidentally, and my 
father’s memoirs, Explorations in Sind. Sometimes I imagine I can clearly remember the 
milk-white asses grazing by the hills and the sunny sand, ће cumbrous camel that would 
start moaning from the moment that it was made to sit down and would not stop until 
allowed to stand up again with us at its back, the brilliant green flights of parrots to 
whom I would call out incessantly in sheer delight: but all this may as well be only 
memory implanted by tales of the kind that the children in our times were kept on being 
told through their waking hours until they thought they had seen it all themselves! 

But I do recall fairly clearly life with father from 1935 onwards until that fateful 
autumn of 1938 when he went away, this time without us, for the terrain by the Кіпћаг 
Hills that he had planned to cover was known to be difficult and camp life not only 
austere as usual but also hazardous. How hazardous it could be was known fully only on 
that tragic moming of the 11th November, 1938. As his favourite orderly (and my 
childhood friend and guide) Sadardin was to report to us later, father was just finishing 
breakfast when he heard gunshots. In fact the bandits, a marauding band from the nearby 
‘native’ State of Kalat in Baluchistan, had opened a fusillade of fire-arms on the tents 
from a hilltop. The bullets were coming through and had already hit the surveyor of the 
party Mr. Chatterji on one arm and the photographer Mr. Gupta on the palm of the hand. 
To digress here a little on how some things were done those days—the same tents were 
later to be lent to a Calcutta University archaeological expedition, as the archaeologist 
Kunja Govinda Goswami recorded, with the bullet holes that had not been mended and 
‘even the blood stains that had never been washed off! However, to go back to Sadardin's 
account, the gunshots merely infuriated my father for he never had a sense of physical 
fear. “They are making a big mistake,’ he told Sadardin and rushed out to tell them so, 
They were indeed making a big mistake thinking that this was a treasury party with a 
good stock of guns and cash. As he came out in the open he was cut down by bullets 
hitting him from all sides before any one knew what was happening. Then the firing 
suddenly stopped and they swarmed down from the hills. Sadardin, faithful as ever, 
rushed out to his side but his eyes were already closed. He only murmured what Sadardin 
thought was my name once or twice: father had gathered his last kamand from the field. 
"It was a bad mistake. I never knew that it was a leamed scholar camping out like that!', 
the leader of the bandits had said later in court. They had been caught after a plane sent 
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ош by the Government searched them out in the hills, and were extradited from Kalat to 
British territory. The arm of Imperial Law was long. 

I was left, іп а way alone, to cherish my other memories of brief days spent with 
father. I can still recall the rigours of life in tents at Lauriya-Nandangarh in 
the Nepal border. Father loved that life. I mostly only pretended to love it too as I 
accompanied him to the excavation site, to ASoka’s Pillar, to the rriveni confluence. 
Actually, what I liked was his company. I had taken some books with me but the only 
one I remember to have read was a children’s Mahabharata in Bengali. Every night 1 had 
to tell a story from it; my parents kept assuring me it was all new to them. Father said 
that he was learning the names of the epic characters from me; in exchange, I remember, 
Thad to learn difficult English words like ‘literature’ and ‘antiquities’. I remember too an 
earlier visit to Bhubaneswar in Orissa in 1935 and the picnic near the mysterious caves 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. One memory of Bhubaneswar stands out. We had gone to 
the famous temple and the equally famous spring at Gauri Kunda. There was an ancient 
tank adjacent to it into which the spring water was allowed to flow and people bathed in 
it. It looked large and deep and pretty dangerous to me but father jumped in with me at 
‘once—he would teach me to swim then and there to my consternation! Forty years later 
when I had to visit Utkal University, I would insist on being taken to the spot. It had not 
changed a bit and I could recognise every detail of it, including the gargoyle spout 
through which the spring water was flowing into the tank—except that, funnily, it was а 
very small tank—I did not think the water was more than four feet at its deepest! 

I suspect that father found it comparatively easier than most people to switch lives, 
and move from one cultural mode to another. He loved the great outdoors. He was 
certainly one of India's most brilliant field archaeologists as Stuart Piggot had remarked. 
But after each of his periodic excursions mostly to the world of nature (because many of 
the prehistoric sites in India had been abandoned by man in recent times), he would 
‘come back quietly to the sedate social existence of the middle-class babu Calcutta of the 
late thirties and fit in snugly, as if he had never been away. The switch would be so 
‘complete that 1 do not remember him ever to have spent a minute on such a normal 
outdoor activity as taking a walk in the Maidan— dear to the Calcuttans of the time—not 
. to speak of the more vigorous outdoor sports that many of his friends loved to indulge in. 
1а Calcutta society he played the part of a highly cultivated Bengalee Brahmin gentleman 
keeping himself glued to his study the year round. He had quite a full life in this 
incarnation too as some of his closest friends would remark half-teasingly to my hearing. 
As Curator of the Indian Museum he would be busy reorganising the Gandhara 
collection, writing his definitive guide to the Museum’s sculptures; as the youngest 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal he would be very much a committee man; 
he would be meticulously translating, editing and annotating the Sanchi inscriptions for 
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the monumental Marshall and Foucher volumes (that eventually were to come out only 
after his death); occasionally, as mother told me later, he would also worry about not 
pursuing his old love, the epigraphy of eastern India and bemoan the fate of Inscriptions 
of Bengal, Volumes I and II which nobody produced, father having done only Volume IIT 
in his early youth. And I can still recall father happily spending his spare hours at home 
in his study as well as his bedroom, reading blackened prints on coarse paper taken off 
ancient inscriptions (on copper plates, I suppose), through a handy mirror that he always 
carried around. He clearly loved this life too. 

1, nevertheless, suspect (as did my mother) that my father was not completely happy 
with the life style of the scholarly Bengalee Bhadralok which he could bear only up to a 
point. Come every autumn we would see indications of this as he would betray a strange 
restlessness that mother would openly comment on and I would secretly notice. Не 
‘would wait impatiently for word from Delhi hoping against hopes that Government 
‘would relax the austerity of the post-depression years and let him fit out an expedition to 
the Indus Valley again. Almost each year the news would come that the resumption of 
the explorations in Sind was postponed by yet another season. He would be so 
disappointed that mother would not have the heart to show even a bit of her elation. 

In the midst of all this, I remember there was talk (in 1938) of his going to England 
оп study leave. He began to look forward to it as did the old protagonist of his cause, 
John Marshall, who had once inducted him into the Archaeological Survey. But as 
Kashinath Narayan Dikshit, the Director General of the Survey, was to tell mother in my 
presence later, as he openly wept, it was he who had scotched that move. He had known 
that Government had finally relented, the Sind explorations were on and, father was 
going to be asked to lead the expedition as Officer on special duty. Naturally father had 
known this too or anticipated this, and had probably decided to pretend his great 
disappointment to mother when the study leave wis not granted. Mr. Dikshit blamed 
imself (quite unnecessarily), for he thought that father would have been spared only if 
he had been granted that leave first. Lon my part hold a different view. I think probably 
father would not have taken the boat to England given half a chance to be back in Sind 
again! But ofthis we will never know. 


2 
My last days with N.G. Majumdar 


9th November, 1938. Time 4.30 P.M. Place: Excavation Camp of N.G. Majumdar 

in the fastness of hills along the Gaj Nai hill-stream 

After finishing the day's exciting excavation at the Rohel-jo-kund site just across the 
hill-stream and taking a refreshing cup of tea, I sat down beside а small folding table 
opposite N.G. Majumdar to register the day's smaller finds kept in two baskets. While 
Majumdar faced the open vista of the river-side I faced his Swiss Tent pitched beneath 
the long, not-too-high escarpment. As I was making entry in the Register and putting a 
corresponding serial number on each find, Majumdar suddenly asked me to look back 
and enquired if I could say who the men moving yonder could be. I looked back and 
found 11 tall Baluchis with guns on the shoulder marching in a file along the bank of the 
stream. When I expressed my ignorance, Majumdar spoke out that they must be armed 
retainers of some local Wadera (rich Sindi Zamindar) While we continued our 
registration work, the marching men moved on and slowly disappeared behind the thick 
casuarina bushes, growing along the bank of the stream. 


11th November, 1938. Time 7 A.M. Same place 

As we were to move our camp, we (myself along with Mani Sen Gupta, 
Photographer, and Arabindo Chatterji, Draftsman) got up early, finished our packing 
and sat down for breakfast in a single-fly office tent with two door-openings, one on ће 
riverside and the other on the opposite side. We heard Majumdar's loud voice 
‘Sadardin, just see if the Babus are ready,’ followed by three reports of gun-fire which 
reverberated in the hills around. As we talked among ourselves whether it could be 
someone hunting birds at this early hour, Arabindo Chatterji crept out of the river-side 
door of the tent to ascertain the source of the gun-fire; there were two quick reports of 
gun-fire followed by re-entry into the tent of Chatterji who fell down bleeding in an 
‘unconscious state. It was only then that we realized that we were being shot at. As I 
took out some brandy from the camp medical kit and offered it to Chatterji to revive 
him, Mani Sen Gupta wrapped himself in a blanket and crept out of the tent to find out 
the direction from which we were being fired, there was an instantaneous shot and 
‘Sen Gupta lost his propped-up index finger of the right hand and returned to the tent 
bleeding. Not to lag behind my two elder companions, I then approached the other 
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door-opening of the tent and was immediately greeted by а bullet grazing my right thigh 
and making a 2-inches long incision. Minutes later we heard the following dialogue, 
while we were still inside our tent: 

Sadardin— Khan Saheb, please do not shoot. 

Voice —Musalmans to keep out. We will not shoot Musalmans. 

Sadardin— We all are Musalmans. 

Voice | — Take them out of the tent first. 

Being the least injured I was the first to come out of the tent and felt aghast to see 11 
gun-barrels posted on the overhead escarpment and pointed towards us and only one 
visible head which was holding the dialogue in broken Urdu. This head belonged to the 
khaki-clad Sardar of the bandits who also had binoculars besides a gun. As soon as I 
‘came out, the Sardar challenged me: 

Sardar — Are you a Hindu, or a Musalman? 

Myself —Musalman. 

Sardar — What is your name? 

Myself—Mohammad Ismail Chowdhury (He was the Curator then of the 

Mohenjo-daro Museum, whom we had met 3 weeks earlier). 

Sardar (shouting loudly) — What is your name? 

Myself— Mohammad Ismail Chowdhury (My other two tent-mates also came out 

by then). 

Sardar — Are these other two Hindus or Musalmans? 

Myself They too are Musalmans. 

Sardar — What are their names? 

Myself —One is Nazir, the other is Bashir. 

‘Sardar —Recite the Kalma. 

(Sadardin recited loudly and I joined him,— 

"La Ilah al’ Allah Mohammade Rasul al’ Allah"). 

Shortly thereafter 10 dacoits climbed down, only their Sardar remained up, viewing 
all the while through his binoculars. As soon as they approached us they asked for our 
guns of which we had none. The next thing that they demanded was ‘Khazane’. We 
handed over the Government cash of Rs. 2,000 in currency notes that we had. Then they 
asked for the "Khazane" that we had dug. We replied that pottery was the only thing that 
we had dug and showed it to them. They asked us to open our trunks/suitcases and took 
away the keys. They also asked for our shoes and all leather goods including the camera 
and camera-stand cases. They then went to our camel-men and took away the four riding 
camels. Lastly, they loaded all our packed beddings and trunks etc. on the camels and 
after securing them with the ropes of our tents, they marched with the booty towards 
Kalat (Baluchistan), led by their Sardar who was the last to climb down. 
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I was the first to approach Majumdar even while the dacoits were loading the 
baggages, but life had already departed from his bullet-ridden body. 

‘After the dacoits had left, all members of the camp including our camel-men were 
terror-stricken and cried and wailed. Though shocked, Sadardin and I kept our cool and 
used all our persuasion to make our camel-men agree to take the body of Majumdar and 
the badly-wounded Chatterji and other staff members to the Gaj Nai Canal Bungalow, at 
a distance of just 5 miles, from where we could contact the District officials. 

As we left the camp, the camel-men told us that the dacoits had visited them on the 
‘evening of 9th November and made detailed enquiry about us and our activities and were 
told that we меге Govemment officers of Hindu community from Bengal and were 
‘engaged in digging treasures (Khazane). It is these loose talks of our camel-men which 
tempted the dacoits to raid our camp, particularly since their attempt at robbing some 
rich Hindu merchants in the interior was met with stiff resistance and the Sind Police was 
hotly pursuing them. 

Hardly had we proceeded a mile or so from the accident site towards the Gaj Nai 
Bungalow that we came across an armed force of the Sind Police led by a British 
Superintendent of Police, all on camelback, crossing our way in hot pursuit of the 
bandits. We narrated the tragic incident to the S.P. who advised us to proceed post-haste 
to the Gaj Nai Bungalow and contact on telephone the Collector and the Civil Surgeon, 
Dadu. 

We followed the advice of the S.P. and waited at the Bungalow where a Deputy 
Magistrate and an Assistant Civil Surgeon shortly met us and gave us first-aid and took 
us to Dadu Civil Hospital for further treatment of the injured. The Collector of Dadu met 
us at the Civil Hospital and after collecting details of the tragic happenings 
communicated with the proper Provincial and Central Government authorities including 
the Director General of Archaeology and awaited their instructions. After contacting 
the family of Majumdar, the DGA advised the Collector to arrange for the cremation 
of Majumdar's body at Dadu with proper Hindu rites which was actually done on the 
afternoon of 12th November, 1938. Arabindo Chatterji's badly-wounded right arm had 
to be amputated in the presence of his father-in-law, a Railway Medical Officer, on 
13th November and we all left Dadu on 14th November together with H.L. Srivastava, 
‘Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Lahore, who came to escort us to Delhi. 


3 
N.G. Majumdar as a man and archaeologist 


Krishna Deva 


I received my initiation in archaeology at the feet of N.G. Majumdar in 1937. As a 
fresher from the University having just done my M.A. in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, I had only read about excavations and seen so-called ‘excavated antiquities’ in 
the museums without realizing the complex processes and activities involved in the field 
and the museum. It was quite a thrilling experience to see actual excavation in progress 
which was being conducted by Majumdar at Kausambi and which I had the good fortune 
to join as a raw understudy. How excited 1 felt to see ancient structural remains being 
‘exposed around the standing Asokan pillar at the site and terracotta figurines, pottery, 
beads and coins etc. being exhumed from the bowels of the earth, constituting concrete 
source material for reconstructing the past history I had only read about. 

I found Majumdar as an ideal and kind teacher, patiently guiding me in the practical 
lessons of topographical survey of a site followed by technique of field excavation, 
involving methods of trenching, observation of soil strata, careful clearance of structural 
remains and proper documentation of the excavated finds. After gaining some experience 
I was entrusted with recording of smaller finds or was asked to supervise a trench. 

‘Since I was working as an unpaid student volunteer, Majumdar took personal care for 
my well-being much like an ancient Guru in a Gurukula. Sometimes he used to send for 
me in the evenings and discussed some problems of history or archaeology or narrated 
his experiences of excavations at Mohenjo-daro or explorations in Sind. 

While the excavations were in progress, a large stone slab bearing an early 
inscription was unearthed in course of cultivation in a portion of the Kausambi site and 
brought to the excavation camp. I had no difficulty in deciphering the inscription which 
was a donatory record of Maharaja Bhadramagha dated year 81. Majumdar felt happy 
with my epigraphical performance and encouraged me to edit the inscription for the 
Epigraphia Indica, which was my first article to be published in а research joumal. — ^ 

In September 1938 two posts of scholars were created in the Archaeological Survey 
of India (A.S.I) for which I was selected along with Fazal Ahmad Khan, who later 
became the first Director of Archaeology in Pakistan. While Khan was attached to the 
Headquarters Office, I was asked to prepare myself to accompany N.G. Majumdar on 
his new explorations in Sind which were to commence in the following month. I felt 
happy to get an opportunity to work again under Majumdar and enthusiastically read 
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all the published reports on excavations at Mohenjo-daro and other Sind sites together 
with Majumdar's Memoir on Explorations in Sind. 

We may now briefly review the significance of Majumdar’s archaeological 
explorations in Sind. 

The period from 1927 to 1931 was one of considerable achievements for the A.S.I. 
While excavations were at their peak at the twin city sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 
exploratory surveys were being pursued with great forethought and zeal in Baluchistan 
by Aurel Stein and in Sind itself by K.N. Dikshit and N.G. Majumdar. Following the 
excavation of Nal in Baluchistan by Hargreaves in 1925-26, Aurel Stein made a rapid 
survey of northem and ѕошћет Baluchistan between 1927 and 1928 and discovered 
more than 120 protohistoric sites with links to Mohenjo-daro and Harappa on the one 
hand and with Nal on the other. Majumdar, who had conducted an excavation at Jhukar 
оп the Indus in 1927-28, continued his explorations in the Indus Valley and in the hill 
tracts of Johi, Schwan and Kohistan in Sind between 1929 and 1931. He succeeded in 
discovering some 62 sites, of which half the number were protohistoric or Chalcolithic 
in age. 

‘The publication of the results of these operations by Majumdar in his monograph 
Explorations in Sind (1934) added new dimensions to Indian archaeology. This 
monograph is a model of exploratory report writing which probes and assesses the 
archaeological character and potential of each site against the background of regional 
topography and ecology, history and tradition, natural resources and mechanics of 
trade/communication through the ages. One outstanding contribution made by this work 
was the discovery of the type site at Amri where Period I, with its distinctive pale 
Bichrome Ware, was confined to the lower strata and was clearly Pre-Harappan. Period 
II, with its typical sturdy ware including black-on-red painted pottery belonging to the 
Harappan culture, came from the upper horizon. The Pre-Harappan layers were 
demarcated from the Harappan by a substantial deposit of dark cultural soil. 

He also explored two burial sites at Bandhni and Damb Buthi, and two fortified sites, 
namely Kohtras and Ali Murad, belonging respectively to the Amri and Harappan 
cultures. He also identified quite a number of flint-knapping stations, which formed 
handy sources for the supply of the flint and chert tools. Majumdar thus presented as 
comprehensive a picture of Chalcolithic Sind as was possible with the evidence he 
collected and interpreted, certainly with keen observation and a highly analytical mind. 
He realised the far-reaching implications of his discovery of Amri and its bearing on the 
wider question of the relationship between the Chalcolithic cultures of Iran, Seistan, 
Baluchistan and the Indus Valley. To quote Majumdar: 

"The sequence of the two classes of Sind pottery is a matter of great importance, 
as with it is indirectly linked up the question of the dating of the Nal culture which 
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appears to have been essentially different from that of Mohenjo-daro, that is to say, 
from Indus. The ceramic remains of Nal, Nundara and kindred sites in Baluchistan, 
which show a "geometric" style, form a distinct group by themselves, related more 
ог less to the pale wares of Sistan and of areas farther afield. On the other hand, 
fabrics of a typical black-on-red class, representing a mixture of geometric, 
zoomorphic and plant forms, from sites in Northem Baluchistan like Dabarkot, 
form another group intruding into this zone of pale pottery. This group can be 
affiliated direcily to the cultural zone of Indus. Likewise, the pale wares of Sind, 
which bear a family likeness to the potteries of Kulli and Mehi, and also to some 
extent to those of Nal and Nundara, in Baluchistan, must be reckoned as an 
intrusive element in the Indus Valley." 

‘Majumdar resumed his explorations in Sind, after a lapse of nearly seven years, in 
1938 and surveyed the foothills of the Kirthar Range and the adjoining highlands and 
plains. That he exercised great forethought in planning his survey is indicated by the fact 
that he discovered in the short space of three weeks some half-a-dozen Chalcolithic sites 
including the site of Rohel-jo-kund? where he was killed by bandits. 

Rohel-jo-kund is unique among the Sind sites as a settlement predominantly of the 
Nal culture with some Amri contacts. This is not surprising in view of the fact that the 
site is situated on the bank of the Gaj Nai, a perennial hill-stream along which people 
travelled in antiquity, as now, between Baluchistan and Sind. Three neighbouring sites 
surveyed by him also yielded Nal designs mixed with Amrian pottery. These clearly 
show that Majumdar was, during the last days of his life, on the trail of important 
discoveries which could have solved the problems of the relationships between the 
Chalcolithic cultures of Sind and Baluchistan, 

Majumdar's contributions to historic archaeology including epigraphy, numismatics, 
iconography, art history and museology were no less significant. 

Starting with the Inscriptions of Bengal, III (Calcutta, 1929) containing epigraphs of 
the Senas and contemporary dynasties of Bengal, which he edited during his professional 
assignment as Curator of the Rajashahi Museum from 1924 to 1926, his epigraphical 
magnum opus was his work on the inscriptions of the Sanchi monuments, published 
after his death in 1940. He also edited half-a-dozen highly significant Kharoshit 
inscriptions from the north-west and about a dozen epigraphs from eastern India, dating 
from the Gupta to the early medieval times. He also discovered and wrote on the early 
architectural landmarks of Gokul in Bengal and Lauriya-Nandangarh* in north Bihar, the 
latter anticipating on plan the famous stpa-shrines at Paharpur in north Bengal and 
Borobodur in Java. His two Guide-books to the collections of Early Indian Sculptures 
and the Gandhara Art (Calcutta, 1937) in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, are valuable 
Contributions to the art history and early Indian iconography, as are his notes on the new 
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acquisitions to the same museum which adom the pages of the old Annual Reports of the 
А-1. from 1930 to 1937. 

A brilliant product of Calcutta University, Majumdar combined a remarkable flair for 
historical research with a genius for field excavation and exploration particularly of the. 
Chalcolithic and protohistoric cultures of India. He was trained in field archaeology by 
Sir John Marshall and appointed as Assistant Superintendent of ће A.S.L in 1927 and 
elevated as Superintendent, A.S.L in 1931. For his erudition in Oriental leaming and his 
distinguished contribution to Indian archaeology he was elected a Fellow—then the 
youngest—of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1936. 

А soft-spoken man of few words and very simple and frugal in habits, Majumdar 
devoted most of his time to reading and writing. He was a strict disciplinarian, a good 
administrator and a shrewd judge of men. Endowed with high calibre and firm 
determination, he believed in meticulous planning and conducted his official activities 
according to a well thought-out plan. This is the secret of his remarkable achievement as 
an archaeologist in such a short span of life. He had few friends and when in a 
reminiscent mood he talked to me endearingly of Prof. P.C. Bagchi, a famous Sinologist. 
and his batchmate, and of two other Indian scholars, viz. Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar, his 
Guru and Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit, then Director General of Archaeology, for whom 
he had the highest admiration and regard. When Majumdar's ashes were brought to 
Delhi after his cremation at Dadu (Sind), Rao Bahadur Dikshit literally broke down and 
sobbed saying, ‘I have lost a precious friend and colleague!’ which reveals the depth of 
friendly bond between the two distinguished archaeologists. Had he lived a normal lease 
of life, he would not only have risen to the highest eminence as an archaeologist and 
historian but the course of the Archaeological Survey of India also might possibly have 
taken a diferent tum from what it actually did. 

I salute with all humility and reverence to the memory of the great savant and 
my Guru. 
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Settlement in the Lake Manchar Area of Sind: N.G. Majumdar's 
Contribution to the study of Harappan Settlement Patterns 


Gregory L. Possehl 


Introduction 

N.G. Majumdar was the first man to conduct a systematic archaeological survey in 
South Asia. This took place in Sind during the field seasons 1927-28, 1929-30 and 
1930-31 (Majumdar 1934). An additional season of work was initiated in 1938-39 but 
this ended on November 11 when Majumdar was shot and killed by dacoits near the 
mouth of the Gaj Nai. There is an interesting, sincere, quality to Majumdar’s work, and 
while he is known for much more, his explorations in Sind are a historical landmark for 
the beginnings of settlement archaeology in the protohistory of the subcontinent. 

Between 1925 and 1927 this brilliant 
young Bengali scholar from the Varendra 
Research Society's Museum in Rajshahi 
(Fig. 1, Sketch of N.G. Majumdar) parti- 
cipated in the Mohenjo-daro excavations. 
His talent and intellect brought him to the 
attention of Sir John Marshall, Daya Ram 
Sahni and Е.Ј.Н. Mackay, all of whom 
supported his appointment to the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India as an Assistant 
‘Superintendent. 

On 2 January 1928 Mackay gave him the 
opportunity to conduct an independent 
excavation. This would be a trial work at 
the site of Jhukar, 25 km. north of Mohenjo- 
daro (Majumdar 1927-28, pp. 76-83; 1934, 
pp. 5-18). Jhukar was first visited by R.D. Banerji in 1918-19 (Banerji 1918-19, p. 58) 
who thought it was a Buddhist spa. Majumdar's initial excavation of Mound B at the 
site brought to light a settlement of Kushára age, just like the material from the Stüpa. 
Area on the Mound of the Great Bath at Mohenjo-daro. The pottery is very much like 
that of modem Sind, and not so different from some protohistoric wares, His excavations 
at Jhukar were the first to make this point. 
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He expended a great deal of time on Mound B, five or six weeks, and just as he was. 
about to wind things down at the site, he decided to have a look at Mound A. Here he 
found the same Kushiina material, but below this were two strata with buildings made of 
baked brick just as at Mohenjo-daro. He christened these "Early and Late Jhukar". We 
now know that the "Early Jhukar" is a seulement of the Urban Phase Harappan. His 
"Late Jhukar" is now called simply "Jhukar" and is the Sindi Post-urban Phase Harappan. 
Distinguishing the two is done almost exclusively on the style of the painted pottery and 
the entire matter is in need of a full review. But, in his first ry Majumdar established an 
important chronological distinction and has given us the first indication of the cultural 
materials that followed the Mature, Urban Phase Harappan in Sind. 

Majumdar was a hard-working, intelligent man, who was obviously headed for a 
very fine career. His contributions to epigraphy and historical researches were 
undertaken, he was also involved in the Sind explorations. He also made а 
significant contribution to the history of archaeological research (Majumdar, 1939). 


Explorations in Sind : 

In 1929-30 and 1930-31 Majumdar retumed to Sind to continue his explorations 
and small-scale excavations, He discovered many sites and those that he first 
investigated with the spade make a list of very distinguished Indus settlements, some of 
which are Chanhu-daro, Amri, Ghazi Shah, Lohumjo-daro, Ali Murad and Pandi Wahi. 
(Figs. 2 and 3, Sketch map of some of N. G. Majumdar's excavated sites of the Early and 
Mature Harappan Periods). At Amri, during Christmas 1929, he also established the 
chronological relationship between the Pre-urban Phase, Amrian material and the Urban 
Phase Harappan, setting the stage for the debate on the origins of Indus urbanization, 
Majumdar's monograph on this work, Explorations in Sind (1934), remains one of the 
seminal contributions to the archaeology of the subcontinent. 

Majumdar's research in Sind was resumed on 17 October 1938, six and one-half 
years after completing his initial survey, when he left Delhi for Johi, а tahsil 
headquarters in District Dadu, 90 km. south-west of Mohenjo-daro. He first moved to 
the Gaj Nai Canal Bungalow and then, on November 7th, to a tent camp just off the Gaj 
Nai itself (a nai is a hill torrent in Sindi). During his time in the field Majumdar 
discovered six new protohistoric sites, including Roheljo-kund, a settlement of the 
‘AmrifNal Complex, which just precedes the Mature Harappan in Sind and Baluchistan 
(Krishna Deva and McCown 1949). 

November 1938 was an important month in the history of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Majumdar resumed his field work in Sind and Sir Leonard Woolley 
arrived in India to conduct an administrative and academic review of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Woolley came with his wife Katharine on 6 November 1938 and stayed 
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for three months. The resulting report (Woolley 1939) caused something of a sensation 
(Possehl, in press). 


‘Settlement Patterns in the Lake Manchar Area 

Krishna Deva (1982) has a review of Majumdar's field methods, which were 
intuitively quite sound, even ahead of his time. While shortcomings are there, it is 
a credit to Majumdar’s sound, systematic approach to exploration, and publication that 
his data are still useful today. He was thorough in his description of sites and the 
‘excavated finds, including attention to the relative frequency of pottery types and the size 
of mounds. 

Two maps (Figs. 2 and 3) have been prepared which present Majumdar’s findings 
from the Baran Nai in the south to the Gaj Nai in the north. This is an area with several 
different landscapes, but historically it does seem to form something of a natural unit, 
despite geographical and ecological diversity. A few sites not visited by Majumdar are 
included on these maps for completeness. Additional information on them is available on 
Tables 1 and 2. 

‘A number of interesting points can be made concerning the settlement patterns in 
this region. The first of these is evidence even on the relatively large-scale maps shown 
as Figs. 2 and 3. That is, during the Early Harappan Period, which involves Amri-Nal 
and Kot Dijian sites in this region, there is a distinct tendency for the sites to cluster 
along the mountain piedmont of western Sind. This is even more apparent in the smaller 
scale map, on which all (or nearly all) of the known protohistoric sites of the region, 
from both the Mature and Early Harappan Periods, are plotted (Fig. 4). 

‘The active and meander flood plains of the Indus river have been avoided in both 
periods. It is important to note that the word "avoided", not "ignored", was used. There 
are perfectly good Mature Harappan sites in this environment, and there may be more, 
buried or removed by erosion. Clarifying this proposition presents a research priority of 
some importance to those who are still active in explorations in this region today. 

A second point can be made with reference to the data presented on Tables 1 and 2. 
Note that there are actually more Early Harappan sites (29) than those of the Mature 
Harappan Period (23). While there is an increase in the average size of sites, from 2°23 to 
2°72 hectares, this is not very substantial. Thus, in this portion of the Sind Kohistan, 
Kirthar Piedmont, there is essentially no growth in the number or size of settlements 
associated with the advent of the Harappan ization. This is not the case in other 
regions; Gujarat for example (Possehl 1980), or the Hakra Valley (Mughal 1982) and it 
too deserves some attention as to the causes for such marked settlement stability. 


Summary 

N.G. Majumdar was one of the great archaeologists to have been a part of the early 
history of research on the Indus Civilization. His excavations at Jhukar, Amri, 
Chanhu-daro and many other places were seminal contributions to the understanding of 
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the culture history of early Sind. His explorations revealed the presence of many 
protohistoric sites and the manner in which he recorded and published them has left a 
permanent record which can still be used today to assist us in furthering our 
understanding of the history of the lower Indus Valley. 
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1. Contribution of N. G. Majumdar 

The discovery of the Indus Civilization in 1921-22 was a significant event in the 
history of Indian archaeology. By extending the cultural history backwards by at least 
two millennia, it gave India its rightful place along with other countries of the ancient 
world like Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete, etc. as a region where civilizing processes were 
first initiated and successfully achieved. The cultural contribution of this Civilization 
was thus far from inconsequential. For a proper understanding of the Civilization, both in 
detail and in general context, it was necessary, however, to find out its distribution. 
While the excavations at Mohenjo-daro were in progress, Hargreaves (1929) and Aurel 
Stein (1929 and 1931) conducted surveys during 1925-28 in Kalat and northern and 
southern parts of Baluchistan which yielded splendid results. For a similar field-work in 
the Indus Valley proper, the choice fell on young N. G. Majumdar who, since 1925, had 
worked at Mohenjo-daro under John Marshall and ЕЈ.Н. Mackay and as such had 
sufficient familiarity with the remains of the Indus Civilization, The large-scale 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa had, by then, given us the form of the 
Civilization. Its dynamism still eluded us, for little was known of the process of its early 
growth. 

‘The surveys conducted by Majumdar (1934) during the field seasons of 1929-30 and 
1930-31 seem to have two objectives: (a) to locate more sites of the Indus Civilization or 
other cognate cultures in the valley proper; and (b) to ascertain cultural interrelationship 
between these sites and those explored/excavated by Hargreaves and Aurel Stein in 
Baluchistan, particularly Nal, Молдага, Kulli, Mehi, etc. It must be said to the credit of 
‘Majumdar that his surveys not only realized these objectives, but brought to light 
‘evidence of an antecedent culture at Amri which for the first time indicated a stratified 
and organic relationship with the Indus Civilization. The importance of this evidence is 
ош of all proportions to the extent of the work done. Reporting on the discovery, 
‘Majumdar wrote: 

"Considering that in Trench I the ‘geometric’ pottery occupies a lower level than the 

"black-on-red', it would be reasonable to assume that the former belongs to an 

earlier period. Moreover, the fundamental difference, both in technique and 

decoration, between the two wares, would suggest not merely a difference in age 
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but also one in culture between the two strata. The later pottery of Amri, on account 

of its affinities to that of Mohenjo-daro, should be regarded as a typical product of 

the Indus Civilization. The earlier pot-fabrics of Amri, which will henceforth be 
called the ‘Amri pottery’, should be looked upon as representing an earlier phase of 
the chalcolithic civilization than that represented by Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

The Indus civilization had undoubtedly а long history, and it is therefore possible 

that the “Amri” culture, while, co-existent or identical with some of its phases, 

antedated others." 

Writing about four decades later about the brief but intelligent sondages at Amri, 
Wheeler (1968) paid tribute to this work by saying ‘it was here that in 1929 a skilful 
investigator (N. G. Majumdar) found the Indus culture clearly stratified above an 
essentially different ceramic... The latter of these two sentences from Majumdar’s 
report was peculiarly perspicacious." 

‘Apart from Amri on the Indus, Majumdar subsequently found occurrence of this 
pottery at Lohri near Lake Manchar and at a number of sites in the hills of western Sind, 
notably Pandi Wahi, Damb Buthi and Bandhni. Through a comparative study of the then 
available material Majumdar saw ‘the priority of Атап, Kulli, Mehi to Mohenjo-daro on 
the one hand and to Nal on the other’ but found the evidence insufficient to determine 
the relative chronological position of Nal and Mohenjo-daro. Amri was later, from 1959 
to 1961, excavated by Jean-Marie Casal whereby the same sequence was further 
‘elaborated (Casal 1964) claiming to be ‘introduction to the history of Indus Civilization’, 
thus vindicating Majumdar’s findings. 


2. Views on Origin and Growth 

Ever since the first reports of the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro, various views have 
been expressed about the origin and subsequent growth into full maturity of the Indus 
Civilization. Based on the occurrence of some Indus seals or seals with Indus affinities at 
some Mesopotamian sites, it was initially suggested that the Indus Civilization was an 
offshoot of the Sumerian Civilization (Waddel 1925). A closer analysis of the Indus and 
Mesopotamian Civilization would indicate that the basic differences (town-planning, 
script and weights and measures) bar the possibility of any direct ‘colonization’ of the 
former from the latter. At the same time it must be admitted that the dissimilarities are in 
the basic occurrences themselves such as the attributes of the city itself, widespread 
trade, well-organised agriculture, fertile river-valleys full of possibilities, specialized 
craft and ceremonial centres, etc. Considering the nature of the lands in between the two 
regions —barren mountains with scattered settlements—it is reasonable to argue that any 
Mesopotamian-generated influence was bound to sink or to become soundly altered 
before it could reach the Indus plain. 
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Another view on the origin of the Indus Civilization is that it arose independently in 
north-westem India out of a mosaic of Indo-Iranian borderand and Baluchi 
village-farming cultures, mostly antedating the Harappan culture and some even 
contemporary with it. The plethora of cultures, covering the entire food-producing 
cultural succession, has been classified into six phases or five stages (Fairservis 1971; 
Dales 1965), each culturally and technologically more advanced than the preceding, with 
the last phase representing the Civilization itself. This view would postulate prosperous 
peasant village-economies of highlands leading to rich urban ones, after becoming 
sufficiently skilled to exploit the potentials of the flood plain, with the whole empirical 
tradition of food production, derived from Iranian ancestry for a successful adaptation to 
the new environment. By implication this means that the Indus Civilization was the 
natural culmination of a long process. The genesis of this Civilization or its ethos, 
remains, however, unexplained, A close study of the Baluchi hill cultures no doubt 
reveals a meaningful pattem of somewhat uniform development level of material culture 
but they lacked the catalytic agent or the motivating factor to take the next vital step. 
According to Wheeler (1968) none of these hill cultures shows any clear primary or 
organic relationship with the Indus Valley culture ‘which remains obstinately a creation 
of its own lowland environment.” 

Related to the above there is another view which, based on recent archacological 
evidence (obtained from excavations at Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i-Sokhta), demonstrating 
full-scale development of parily-literate and economically-demanding complex societies 
on the Indo-Iranian borderlands at the end of the fourth millennium B.C, points towards 
eastern Iran as the homeland of the formative influence on the Indus Civilization. It is 
reasonable to argue that fairly-advanced village-communities of Baluchistan like Kulli, 
with possibilities of synoecism, were in contact with Iranian highlands and southem 
Mesopotamia, Khuzistan, Turkmenia, Seistan and southern Afghanistan, and the native 
development of village-town complex, as represented by these cultures, seem to have 
been spurred on by the diffusion of idea of civilization from this early urban interaction 
sphere. The possibilities seem to have been exploited at many places with varying 
measures of success. Recent excavations at Tepe Yahya and Shahr-i-Sokhta have 
provided a synchronism between proto-Elamite tablets, Nal Ware, terracotta bulls, etc. 
‘The former site also yielded Persian Gulf seal, seal impression with unmistakable Indus 
script on a potsherd and Mesopotamian ceramics. The presence of a late fourth and early 
third millennium protoliterate community in the area may in turn have provided the 
stimulus for the system of writing in the Indus Civilization (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1972). 
Besides, findings at Bahrain, Failaka, Bampur, Altyn Tepe, Shortugai, Saraikhola, 
Gumla have already indicated a pattem of communication between Mesopotamia, 
Seistan, Turkmenia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Sind, which would support the 
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movement of ideas. The role of the idea and stimulus diffusion from Mesopotamia, Iran, 
Seistan, combined with genius loci has to be duly recognized. In the third millennium 
вс. the idea of civilization was no doubt in the air in Western Asia. 

During the last four decades Early Harappan or Pre-Harappan material has been 
identified through surface exploration at more than two hundred sites, both in India and 
Pakistan. Of these, over a dozen have been excavated, noteworthy amongst which are 
Amri, Harappa, Kot Diji, Saraikhola, Gumla, Rehman Dheri, Tarakai Qila, Hathial, 
Lewan, Sheri Khan, Ghazi Shah, Mehrgarh, Jalilpur and Balakot in Pakistan, and 
Kalibangan, Banawali and Siswal in India. At Amri, Harappa, Kot Diji, Gumla, Balakot, 
Kalibangan, Banawali and Siswal, the Pre-Harappan settlement lay stratified below a 
Harappan one. Excepting Amri and Banawali, the sequence of occupation at these sites 
was not continuous, showing a fully-developed Indus Civilization appearing after a 
stratigraphic hiatus or break indicative of abandonment, however, temporary, of the site. 
Notwithstanding this phenomena, field research, oriented towards early cultural 
development in the greater Indus Valley (Mughal, 1990), has, however, provided 
evidence to indicate that cultural processes leading to full urbanization were already 
underway in the region since the end of the fourth millennium вс. Detailed analysis of 
the material excavated from the sites of the antecedent cultures in the greater Indus 
Valley including Kot Diji, Rehman Dheri, Jalilpur, Saraikhola, Amri, Balakot, 
Kalibangan, etc. have shown the presence of many elements, namely, fortification, 
ceramic forms, including terracotta objects, like cakes, bangles, toycart wheels and bull 
and metal technology, which later characterize the Indus Civilization. This phenomenon 
lends nevertheless some sense of unity to the stage of development in certain cultural 
traits, styles and technique, antecedent to the emergence of cities in the Indus plains. The 
emergence of large urban centres seems to have resulted from many complex 
inter-related cultural processes which were already underway at the beginning of third 
millennium B.C. It is reasonable to argue that a model of civilization, however abstract, 
was present in the minds of the Indus founders and the setting was socio-culturally 
mature enough to assimilate it. Some of the settlements in the plains were obviously on 
the threshold of civilization before the Harappan Civilization, 

At the same time it must be admitted that the idea of the grid-patterned city with 
centralization of a variety of interdependent activities, monumental architecture, 
elaborate system of weights and measures, extensive copper and bronze metallurgy and 
the system of writing, being the hall-mark of civilization, were conspicuously absent in 
these cultural manifestations. It has been argued that the beginnings of writing can be 
seen in the graffiti and potter’s marks occurring on the pottery of these cultures which 
аге designated as Early Harappan or formative stages of Indus Civilization, Nearly half 
of the basic forms of the Indus Script have been found to be available on Pre-Indus sites 
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(Lal 1992), This admittedly was a stage when overland contacts were established with 
Turkmenia, Afghanistan, Seistan, Iran, Oman, Iraq, etc. For the origin of the Harappan 
city it has been speculated that the increase in agricultural produce in the villages forced 
the need of markets and hence a merchant class (Agrawal 1972-73). The merchants not 
only planned Harappan cities, but also deliberately standardized the cultural traits of 
these cities. The Harappan abruptness was thus argued as deliberate and not a process of 
natural growth, 

То the often repeated view that the Indus Civilization was a sudden efflorescence 
with no known beginning, Ghosh (1965) had very convincingly stated that ‘while death 
from unidentified causes is understandable, natural birth is an unnatural phenomenon.” 
Elaborating his views he had postulated that "we have still to find the infant and the 
adolescent Harappan ... Perhaps we have to look for him within the culture itself and not 
outside i.’ He visualized a situation with ‘a set of people with a receptive mind, perhaps 
led by a few genius dictators, bent on all-round improvement over existing conditions,’ 
who woke up to new ideas and worked themselves vigorously, trade with west Asia 
giving them the realization of the need for standardization and ‘seeing the obvious 
advantages of the emerging order, their kindred far and near would soon align 
themselves to the new march of progress. Thus would be bom a people with a new 
ethos.” According to Gupta, the much needed opportunity for the take off towards a 
richer and more complex urban setup was provided by natural calamities, e.g. tectonic 
disturbances at Kalibangan and a devastating fire at Kot Diji, there being no evidence of 
the bearers of the Harappan culture being responsible for the destruction of the 
settlements. "Calamities themselves generate, almost all of a sudden, a number of new 
forces and factors which successfully bring about socio-economic changes of vast 
dimensions. The emancipator, one or a group of a selected few, becomes the hero" 
(Gupta 1978). 
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6 
Explorations in Sindh and the Sindh Archaeological Project 
Louis Flam 


Introduction 

In 1927, N.G. Majumdar began a series of archaeological explorations and 
excavations that remain a truly remarkable accomplishment in the history of South Asian 
archaeology. Majumdar had excavated at Mohenjo-daro since 1925, and in the winter of 
1927-28 received a small grant to excavate at the site of Jhukar, only 27 km. (as the crow 
flies) from Mohenjo-daro. At Jhukar, he found evidence of the "Indus" culture (as known 
from Mohenjo-daro) and a late Indus culture he named after the type-site— "Jhukar". 
When H. Hargreaves became Director General of Archaeology in India (1928), 
Majumdar proposed to carry out explorations and excavations in the Indus river 
floodplain region of Sindh. By the end of March 1930, he had discovered and test 
excavated the sites of Thar ro Hill, Amri, and Chanhu-daro, Amri revealed a "pre-Indus" 
occupation which Majumdar named the "Amri Culture". 

Starting from Dokri (near Mohenjo-daro) in October 1930, Majumdar's third 
‘expedition ventured toward Manchar Lake, south-westward along the Kirthar Mountains 
piedmont, and south through the arduous hills and valleys of Sindh Kohistan, concluding 
in March 1931. During three seasons of research in Sindh, Majumdar (1934) had 
discovered thirty-two prehistoric sites attributable to the Amri, Indus, and/or Jhukar 
cultures. Actually, he had discovered many more sites, but for unknown reasons some 
were not named or their precise cultural affiliations were not given even if they were 
named. 

‘After a lapse of nearly 7 years, Majumdar resumed his exploratory research, 
arriving at the Gaj Nai bungalow in the shadow of the Kir thar Mountains on November 
1, 1938. The goal was to explore the piedmont area and river valleys of the Kir thar 
Mountains from the Gaj Nai (in the south) to the Sain Nai (in the north). If his previous 
fieldwork in Sindh can be considered adventurous, this latest expedition required 
‘exceptional ambition, effort, and courage. On November 7, the archaeological team 
moved their camp inside the Kir thar Mountains 9 km. along the course of the Gaj Nai to 
the newly discovered site of Roheljo-kund. Work proceeded there for several days. Near 
the site was a small shrine, which still stands today, and while Majumdar offered 
moming paja on November 11, 1938, the archaeologists were attacked by dacoits, 
Majumdar was fatally shot! The murderer was Abdul Rahman Brohi, a notorious dacoit 
of the area (Brohi was shot in 1940 near Garhi Khairo in District Jacobabad. I am 
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grateful to Sobho Gianchandani of Bindi village and a prominent lawyer of Larkana for 
information about Brohi and Majumdar). South Asian archaeology had lost a brilliant 
pioneer. Majumdar's discoveries from the ill-fated Gaj Nai expedition were 
posthumously published by Krishna Deva and Donald E. McCown (1949), the former a 
member of the original team, Eight more prehistoric sites were added to the former 
thirty-two discovered by Majumdar, totalling forty prehistoric sites in Sindh. But 
Majumdar's death served as an ominous warning, and the areas between the Gaj Nai and 
the Sain Nai were shunned by archaeologists for decades. 

Subsequent archaeological research in Sindh was carried out in the Indus river 
floodplain region, with one exception. H.T. Lambrick, who served as a District Officer 
in Sindh from 1927 to 1946, located nine new sites in the Kirthar and Kohistan regions. 
Lambrick (1941, 1942, 1944) referred to his explorations (no excavations were carried 
ош) as "amateur excursions", and his discoveries were probably made while touring his 
district as a British officer. Lambrick was not an archaeologist and his descriptions of the 
sites (e.g, no measurements were taken, etc.) and surface finds (e.g. no illustrated 
material, and only "black-on-red", i.e. Indus pottery, and Amri wares were distinguished) 
are of limited usefulness. But his work was important because it indicated that further 
discoveries awaited future archaeological research in the Kirthar and Kohistan regions of 
western Sindh. 


Sindh Archaeological Project 

‘The Sindh Archaeological Project (Louis Flam, Director) has been conducting 
archaeological and geomorphological research in the Indus river alluvial plain region 
(Lower Indus Basin) and in the mountainous (Kirthar Mountains and Kohistan) regions 
of western Sindh since 1976. Specifically, the Project has studied the fluvial 
geomorphology of the Indus river and its tributaries (Flam 1986, 1993a; Jorgensen, et al. 
1993), has extensively explored the mountainous Sindh-Baluchistan frontier from the 
Sain Nai (in the north) to the Baran Nai (in the south), and has excavated the fourth 
through third millennia BC. site of Ghazi Shah in Sindh Kohistan (Flam 1993b, 1993c). 

As these new explorations traversed areas visited by Majumdar in the southem 
Kirthar and Kohistan regions, elderly villagers who had worked with Majumdar in their 
youth greeted the archaeological team with warmhearted memories and stories of the 
martyred archaeologist. At Ghazi Shah, Jernail Khan fondly recalled that as a young man 
he had done the actual digging for Majumdar. Everywhere, everyone affectionately and 
respectfully remembered Majumdar! The purpose of the present paper is to briefly 
describe some of the recent discoveries made by the Sindh Archaeological Project in 
three regions of Sindh: the Lower Indus Basin, the Kirthar Mountains and the subjacent 
piedmont plain, and Sindh Kohistan. 
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Fig. 1. Palaeogeography of Sindh (e. 4000-2000 вс) 
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LOWER INDUS BASIN 


The Indus river is presently, and has been in the near and distant past, a fluvial 
system of great magnitude and dynamics. Archaeologists have generally and mistakenly 
assumed that the location of the river has remained unchanged since the end of the 
Pleistocene. Lambrick (1964) and Fairservis (1967) were the only researchers to 
recognize that the Indus fluvial paleoenvironment may have been different from the 
present-day, while Holmes (1968) explicitly delineated historical remnants of the Indus 
river and showed them to have been dramatically different from modern conditions. 

The Sindh Archaeological Project has used aerial photocomposites, landsat imagery 
and field research to locate fluvial remnants associated with former courses of the Indus 
river in the Lower Indus Basin. Fieldwork was carried out by L. Flam, S.A. Schumm and 
M.D. Harvey and included the team walking across the Indus river channel at Schwan, 
Mohenjo-daro, Sukkur, and Hala (We are extremely thankful to the Makhdoom of Hala 
and his representative Khalifa Mohammad Yusuf, and Abdullah Waryah and Babar 
‘Soomro who made the latter traverse possible). In addition, pre- and post-barrage map 
and gauge records were analyzed (David Jorgensen's participation and expertise 
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Fig.2. Sta-handied bowl from Lohumjo daro Sindh 
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were critical to the success of this analysis) and a new understanding of the Indus river 
morphology and dynamics were derived from the data (Jorgensen ef al. 1993). 

For the fourth and third millennia B.C. a "prior" course of the Indus river was 
recognized and named the Sindhu Nadi (Flam 1993a). For this time period a second and 
exclusive perennial river, the Nara Nadi, was delineated in the eastern portion of the 
Lower Indus Basin. The Sindhu and Nara rivers formed a confluence in the south-eastem 
portion of the Lower Indus Basin, with the prehistoric coastline located in a more 
northerly area than that of the present day (Fig. 1). 

Archaeologically, many of the sites previously discovered in the Lower Indus Basin 
were revisited. Some prehistoric sites, for example, Deh Mari Sabra (Pakistan 
Archaeology, 1, p. 10), have been obliterated since their initial discovery and their record 
has been lost forever. Another and potentially more important site, Lohumjo-daro, which 
was discovered by Majumdar (1934: 48-58) and researched by Flam (1981), was 
destroyed in 1985 during the construction of a sugar-factory. Majumdar's excavations at 
Lohumjo-daro showed that the site had been occupied during the Mature Harappan and 
Jhukar (Late Harappan) periods. The illustrated stud-handled, convex-sided bowl (Fig. 2) 
discovered by Flam at Lohumjo-daro is an important find which links the site with sites 
in Gujarat, for example, Rangpur and Lothal. However, the nature of that link and the 
precise chronology of the interactions will remain enigmatic, because excavation cannot 
be implemented to answer important questions raised by the surface-materials. 
Paradoxically, it is likely that human hands have caused greater loss of sites in the Lower 
Indus Basin than burial by Indus river alluviation. 


KIRTHAR MOUNTAINS AND SINDH KOHISTAN 
The course of Majumdar's explorations in Sindh was irregular, and particularly his 
explorations in the Kohistan region were not comprehensive. For example, Majumdar’s 
search for sites took him along the south-western shore of Manchar Lake, north of the 
Nuko Hill. Around the lake district he discovered the sites of Lal Chhatto (Trihni), 
Mashak (Shah Hassan), Lohri and Lakhiyo. Travelling along this route, Majumdar 
missed the sites of Sanasi Buthi and Kai Buthi, later discovered by Lambrick (1944, 
1964), and the site of Nuko reported by Flam (1981). This note is not meant as a 
criticism of Majumdar, but as a caution to researchers who may think that a total record 
of sites and assemblages is known from the Kirthar and Kohistan régions. 
‘cautionary note should also be voiced regarding the use of Majumdar’s pottery 
affiliations and cultural interpretations in too literal a manner. Basically, the term "Amri 
culture" requires redefinition in the light of the new evidence discovered by the Sindh 
Archaeological Project (see Flam 1981). In addition, the extent and chronology of Kot 
Dijian assemblages and sites in western Sindh needs explanation. The site of Kot Diji 
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was discovered by Ghurye (1936) in 1935, but its prehistoric importance was not 
revealed until Khan's (1965) excavations 30 years later, and its significance was not fully 
recognized until Mughal's (1970, 1973, 1990) more recent research. Furthermore, when 
Majumdar (1934: pp. 132-135) discovered Kohtrash in Sindh Kohistan, the site was 
reported to have been a "station" of the Amri culture, as was the site of Rajo-daro, 
located in the Kirthar piedmont region near the Gaj Nai (Krishna Deva and McCown 
1949: pp. 25-27). More recent research at Kohtrash and Rajo-daro (Flam 1981) has 
shown them to be covered with Kot Diji pottery, with a few Amri sherds and wares from 
Baluchistan in the assemblage. This indicates that the pottery assemblages from sites in 
western Sindh are much more complex than the Amrian/Harappan identifications used in 
the past literature to culturally and chronologically characterize sites and regions. 
Previous designations of sites simply identified as Amrian, Kot Dijian, or Harappan (or 
combinations of each) are impeding an accurate understanding of cultural developments. 
in Sindh and adjacent regions during the fourth and third millennia B.C. 


 ACRO-SANCTUM. 


While describing sites in Sindh Kohistan, Majumdar noted that some possessed a 
unique aspect which he described as a "hill": Gorandi ‘A’, Lakhshmirjo-Mari at Naing, 
Damb Buthi, Dhal, Arabjo-Thana, and Othmanjo-Buthi. The hill at Naing was 30 m. 
high. At almost all of these sites, foundation-walls of domestic structures were found 
spread out beyond the foot of the hill. These hills went undistinguished in the 
archaeological literature even though Lambrick (1941, 1944, 1964) discovered four new 
sites possessing what he called a "Miri" or "headquarters" mound: Taung, Kandi Wahi, 
Lundi Buthi, Kai Buthi and Lalanji Mari. The Sindh Archaeological Project has revisited 
almost all of the above named sites and has discovered additional examples at Salari, 
Kaharjo Kotiro, Shahreca and Cohkel Damb. This settlement type with its unique 
conically-shaped hill and domestic structures at its base has been named an “acro- 
sanctum” (Flam 1981, 1986). Acro-sanctums occur at fifteen sites in the Kirthar and 
Kohistan regions of western Sindh. They consistently form an integral part of sites, that 
is, they are not separated from the habitation area by non-structural interstitial space (as 
is found between the citadel and lower town areas at Mohenjo-daro). Their heights vary, 
as do the areal dimensions of their summits, but they all exhibit several common 
features, All of the acro-sanctums are conically-shaped hills formed by human 
construction, although in some cases a natural hill was used to obtain an initial elevation 
above the surrounding plain where the domestic structures were found. The slopes of the 
acro-sanctums possess massive stone walls constructed in two or more tiers from the 
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‘summit to the base. Access to the summit was attained via a ramp or stairway positioned 
оп the southern side of the acro-sanctum. Dating the origin of the acro-sanctums is 
‘enigmatic. Surface materials indicate that they date at least back to the Mature Harappan 
period (2600-2000 в.с), but some of the acro-sanctums also show evidence of an Early 
Harappan construction (3000-2600 a.c). 


[Ud 


‘Throughout western Sindh and Baluchistan researchers have reported the occur- 
rence of rock, or rock and soil gabarbunds (dams) constructed by prehistoric 
communities to supposedly trap and store water for domestic and agricultural purposes 
(Hughes-Buller 1906; Stein 1931; Raikes 1965). Found in present-day arid and semi-arid 
climatic regions, the presence of gabarbunds has been used to hypothesize greater 
amounts of rainfall in the prehistoric past (Marshall 1931), an inference refuted by later 
writers (Raikes and Dyson 1961; Flam 1981, 1986; Harvey and Flam 1993). In addition 
to questions about their function, there has been ambiguity concerning their dating 
(Possehl 1975). 

The Sindh Archaeological Project has discovered numerous gabarbunds in the 
Kirthar and Kohistan regions, has studied their forms and functions, and has found 
convincing evidence that many of the gabarbunds are indeed prehistoric. Although the 
construction materials of the gabarbunds vary slightly, their configurations and 
dimensions vary greatly depending on specific geomorphic location and function. At 
some locations gabarbunds occur as single walls (PI. 6.1) with dressed or undressed 
stone faces, sometimes with an inner core of earth and rock. Construction oftentimes 
consists of multiple lifts, with one example having multiple tiers (PI. 6. 2). 

At Phang in Sindh Kohistan, four gabarbunds which were components of a soil and 
water conservation system were studied by the Sindh Archaeological Project (Harvey 
and Flam 1993). The gabarbunds are associated with two Kot Dijian settlements. Three 
of the gabarbunds (South, East and North) closed off water gaps and a strike valley, 
respectively, to form a detention basin with a pool perimeter about 0°4 km.? in area 
(Fig. 3). As a part of this system another gabarbund (West), upstream of the detention 
basin, removed coarse sediment fraction from seasonal, ephemeral flows of the Phang 
Nai. A fifth gabarbund, not associated with the detention basin, named Spring Dam, was 
located in a water gap to the north of the detention basin and acted as a low-head weir to 
distribute flow from a perennial spring onto the cover floodplain of the Baran Nai. 
Faulting had eliminated the spring flow, which led to the construction of the gabarbunds 
for the purpose of subsurface storage of detained flows in the detention basin. Obviously, 
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Fig. 4 Sindh Корса, showing the location of Ghazi Shah 
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Fig. 5. Contour map of Ghazi Shah (1 m. intervals) 
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exceptional ingenuity and engineering expertise were applied to the construction of the 
 gabarbunds, the coarse sediment trap, and the detention basin of the Phang system. 

In the Kirthar Mountains region many prehistoric sites were discovered in the 
narrow stream valleys which transversely cut through the hills from west to east. The 
sites are usually located on terraces, or tablelands, above present-day stream-bed depths. 
Stream incision has "raised" these plateau areas high above flood level so that the 
prehistoric sites are well preserved. In addition to the presence of acro-sanctums at 
several of the sites, many exhibit in situ agricultural field boundary markers of stone 
(PI. 6.3), and are datable from surface artifacts to the end of the fourth millennium and 
the third millennium B.C. 


Graz Sun 


The archaeological site of Ghazi Shah (26° 27' N.; 67° 28 E; Fig. 4) is located 
approximately 175 km. east of Pir Ghazi Shah village in the northernmost part of Sindh 
Kohistan. Ghazi Shah was discovered and test excavated by Majumdar (1934: pp. 79-86, 
95-103) in DecemberJanuary 1930-31. The Sindh Archaeological Project conducted 
new excavations at the site in 1985, 1986, and 1987 (Flam 19936, 1993c). The form of 
the site is a single mound which measures 136 m. north-south and 124 m. east-west 
(1°69 ha), with a maximum height of 11 m. above its surrounding plain (PI. 6.4). The 
recent excavations at Ghazi Shah were located in the north-westem portion of the mound 
(Fig. 5). Excavations began on the flat, topmost part of the site (Area 1) and proceeded 
down the slope of the mound (Area 2 and Area 3). The three excavation-areas descended 
to the middle portion of the mound's slope. 


Area 1 

Excavation was carried out to a depth of approximately 50 cm. and revealed cultural 
materials of an Islamic Period occupation. No structures were encountered. The strata 
consisted of alternating layers of trash and water/wind eroded soil. The erosional layers 
were practically devoid of artifacts, as one might expect, whereas the trash layers 
contained a variety and quantity of artifacts and ecofacts. Finds included glazed and 
painted pottery, terracotta beads, glass beads, stone beads, chert blades and iron pieces of 
unidentifiable objects. Several coins have been identified as belonging to the Mughal 
Period (I am grateful to Pakistan’s leading numismatist, Abdullah Waryah, for their 
identification). 


Area2 
Excavation in Area 2 began at the juncture of the flat and sloping aspects of the 
mound and descended 9'5 m. down the incline of the mound. The first 3 m. of Area 2 
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revealed several rooms constructed of stone, and stone and mud-brick walls. Finds 
included typical Mature Harappan pottery, shell and discoid steatite beads, triangular- 
shaped terracotta cakes and the body sherd illustrated in Fig. 6. Two radiocarbon samples 
from these loci provided the following dates: 


BETA 33357 3840+90вғ Calibrated: 2425-2160 B.C. 
BETA 33358 4150+70в Calibrated: 2915-2635 Bc. 


Proceeding down the slope of the mound in Area 2, the subsequent 4m. of 
excavation uncovered nine wall-foundations of undressed stone (cf. Kot Diji; Khan 
1965), none of which tumed a comer, nor were connected one to another. This portion of 
the mound descends quickly at a sharp angle and was probably subjected tora great deal 
of erosion and damage to structures. Finds from this sub-area included stone, shell and 
‘steatite beads, as well as a lapis lazuli bead with tiny steatite beads pushed inside the 
perforation holes on either side, probably from a necklace of alternating lapis lazuli and 
steatite beads. Also found were several perforated terracotta disks, large-size incised clay 
beads (Casal 1964: Fig. 122, 1-3; Khan 1965: Plate XXIXb, 15, 16, 18), a large number 


Fig. 6. Posherd from Area 2, Ghazi Shah 
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Fig. 7, Pot wid the design of Quota Ware, Area 2, Ghazi Shah 
of chert blades and tools, and a number of stone balls (Casal 1964: Plate XXVIIa; Khan 
1965: Plate XXXI, 1-4). Notable pottery from this sub-area include a small cup with 
Quetta ware design (Fig. 7) and “corrugated” bowls (Casal 1964: Fig. 62, 201; Khan 
1965: Fig. 22, 7). A single radiocarbon sample from a stratum just above the cited and 
illustrated Quetta ware cup yielded the following result: 


BETA 32804 4420+ 1008P. Calibrated: 3040 B.C. 


Similar cup-shaped vessels and Quetta ware design decoration have parallels in 
Mehrgarh, Period VIL The cup from Ghazi Shah has a black paint on a polished dark-red 
slipped surface; the Mehrgarh examples are unpainted and on other vessels which are 
painted the design is carried out with a brown paint on a cream paste. 


Area 3 

Excavation in Area 3 produced structures and cultural strata almost immediately 
below the surface of the mound. Nine rooms were delineated, the walls constructed with 
stone foundations and mud-brick superstructures. 
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All excavated soil was sifted through 3 mm. mesh. This procedure produced two 
‘outstanding results. Remarkably interesting is the find of a great number of beads. Beads, 
made of copper, shell, terracotta, steatite, agate, carnelian and lapis lazuli, were 
recovered. Sifting also produced spectacular results in Locus VII, Locus VIII and Locus 
IX (also designated rooms 7, 8 and 9, respectively). Numerous whole and broken micro 
bead-drills were discovered. Some of the drills were made of grey chert, the stone 
commonly used to manufacture other tools, including blades. The majority of the drills, 
however, were made of an olive green (Munsell Color SY 4/3-4/4) chalcedony, 
cryptocrystalline variety of silica, the green varieties of which are known as prase or 
chrysoprase. Also found were pieces of unworked ("raw") stone used to manufacture ће 
green-stone drills, debitage (1-4 mm. microflakes) from shaping the drills, and 
partially-finished drills in different stages of manufacture, The green-stone drills are 
similar to those previously reported from Mehrgarh III (Jarrige 1982: p.83 and Plate 6.13; 
Lechevallier 1984: p. 46 and Fig. 7.3, 3), Shahr-i-Sokhta II-III (Piperno 1973), and 
Chanhu-daro (Mackay 1943: pp. 210-213; Plate XCIII, 6. 7, 8; Plate LXXXVIb, 8 a-h). 
Another example from Amri (Casal 1964: p. 152, and Fig. 121, 6) can possibly be added 
to the inventory. The examples from Amri came from Periods IC and ID, radiocarbon 
dated (calibrated) to 3375-3020 в.с. (TF-863). At Ghazi Shah, two radiocarbon samples 
from the sub-area where the bead drills were found gave the following results: 

BETA 18536 4520+708р Calibrated: 3375-3145 B.C. 


BETA 18537 4460+90вһ Calibrated: 3370-2970 ac. 


Fig. 8. Potery from Area 3, Ghazi Shah 
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Fig. 9. Potery from Area 3, Ghazi Shah 


With the bead-drills were found unworked pieces of lapis lazuli and agate, along with 
debitage (large and microflakes) from working the agate into beads. Barrel-shaped agate 
beads were recovered in various stages of production: roughly shaped; shaped but not 
smoothed; shaped and smoothed but not drilled; shaped and smoothed and partially 
drilled, or broken during drilling; shaped, smoothed, and drilled through (the completed 
hole was achieved by perforating the bead from both ends towards the middle). A small 
polishing stone was also found in the same sub-area. 

Examples of pottery from Area 3 are illustrated in Figs. 8-11. Several vessels bear 
"potter's marks" or inscribed signs. Area 3 also yielded the following: perforated 
terracotta disks, many terracotta bangle-fragments, a bull figurine, bone implements 
(awls and decorative pieces), chert blades and other tools, a fine chert core, many stone 
grinding tools and stone balls. 

It should be noted that excavations have only been completed half-way down the 
slope of the mound and to a depth of only 50 cm. (foundation stones were reached at that 
depth). With radiocarbon dates pushing 3300 B.C. in Area 3, it is fully expected that the 
base levels at Ghazi Shah will date back between 4000-5000 B.C, if not earlier. 
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Fig. 10. Pouery from Area 3, Ghazi Shah 


Conclusions 

N.G. Majumdar's explorations and excavations more than fifty-five years ago 
brought to the fore an extensive distribution of prehistoric sites іп western Sindh. After 
Majumdar's tragic death the Кіпћаг and Kohistan regions were, to all intents and 
purposes, unresearched. Majumdar's Explorations in Sind, and Krishna Deva and 
McCown's Further Explorations in Sind: 1938, were the primary references for the 
prehistory of western Sindh, Later excavations at Amri and Kot Diji, as well as more 
recent research in Baluchistan, the North-west Frontier Province, and Cholistan have 
stressed the need for new research in the areas explored by Majumdar and those areas 
which were not explored because of his death and continuing danger in those regions. 

The Sindh Archaeological Project has explored the Kohistan and Kirthar regions of 
westem Sindh, including the area from the Gaj Nai to the Sain Nai. Almost all of the 
sites originally located by Majumdar were revisited and many new sites were discovered. 
The new reconnaissance focused not only on the evidence of material culture for 
establishing site and regional settlement pattems, but also added a specifically researched 
ecological dimension to the understanding of prehistoric cultures. 
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Fig. 11. Bow! from Area 3, Ghazi Shah 


New excavations at Ghazi Shah will provide a clearer and more precise 
understanding of cultural and chronological development in westem Sindh and its 
relationship to developments in adjacent regions. Ghazi Shah is a rich site with excellent 
preservation of archaeological data. Continued research at the site will have an important. 
bearing towards a fuller understanding of prehistoric cultural developments in South 
Asi 
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Palaeolithic industry of the Chotanagpur plateau of Bihar and its 
adjoining highlands of Orissa : the evidence from Hazaribagh, 
Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj 


Rupendra Kumar Chattopadhyay 


Introduction 

The region under study forms one of the major land masses of the Indian 
subcontinent. It is not only that this high plateau land is physiographically unique in 
character but it also harbours one of the largest concentrations of tribal population in the 
country. In order to reconstruct a generalized cultural history for the region, the present 
author has from time to time undertaken extensive explorations of the stone age sites in 
the whole area. The author has elsewhere attempted a synthesis of the Palaeolithic 
cultural pattern of those segments of the eastem fringe of Chotanagpur plateau which fall 
in West Bengal.' In the course of carrying out archaeological survey of the region, the 
author has repeatedly felt that the districts of Hazaribagh, Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj 
(Fig. 1) in particular present the most characteristic evidence of Palaeolithic cultures and 
hhence can be taken as representing a core area of the Chotanagpur plateau and its 
adjoining highland of Orissa. 

‘The role of the region comprising Hazaribagh, Singhbhum and Mayurbhanj in 
understanding the Palacolithic culture of this country is particularly significant because 
of two main reasons. First, this area provides a gradation of height as one proceeds from 
Ranchi (which represents the highest point of elevation in the region) towards both north 
and south. Till the end of the last century, the area was entirely forested and maintained a 
variegated faunal wealth. Second, from the point of view of our study the evidence of 
Palaeolithic artefacts discovered so far from these districts is so large in quantity and 
also in variety that it can well be taken to represent the entire area. From the 
geomorphological point of view the districts considered here are chosen from high to low 
as one progresses from Ranchi towards south-southeast. While the coastal climate 
derived from the Baleswar region has cyclonic effects in some parts of the region, areas 
like Hazaribagh, on the other hand, are more related to the climatic regimes of the 
Middle Ganga valley. Further, different parts of the region are drained by various river 
systems resulting in the development of different adaptational and hence cultural zones. 

Formed by repeated upward thrusts followed by erosion from the Cretaceous period 
onwards, the area is characterized by Archaean granite and gneiss rocks with patches of 
Dharwar schists. Laterization of these trap rocks is so common that most Indians refer to 
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Fig. 1. Map showing de distribuon of Palasolichie sitas in Disticu Hazaribagh, Singhbhum & Маун) 
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this region as that of red rocks. At some places, the thickness of this compact detritus is 
аз much as 3-4 m. while at others it does not go beyond 1 m. Being basically sub-tropical 
in climate the forest cover maintains both broad-leaf perennial as also some varieties of 
tropical deciduous plants. In average rainfall the whole region does not experience more 
than 150 cm. per annum. However, on Orissa coast, being an area of repeated formation 
of depression, cyclonic wind often maintains a drizzle even up to the months of 
November-December. 

Prehistoric investigation in this area started as early as 1865,2 but the early reports 
did not go beyond recording evidence of antiquities of different periods. The first 
thorough prehistoric investigations of the region were undertaken by the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta only in the middle of the present century. These 
investigations provide us with details of the antiquities of the Palaeolithic period, their 
geological context as also their cultural features. The Archaeology and Museum Unit, 
Department of History, Delhi University (henceforth referred to as ADU in this paper), 
has also been carrying on extensive surveys of the entire Chotanagpur region since 1982. 
The present author, who participated in all these field investigations under the leadership 
of Dilip K. Chakrabarti, has on earlier occasions published jointly results of these 
surveys district-wise.* The objective of the present paper, however, is not limited to 
merely reporting the Palaeolithic sites and recording the material retrieved from these 
sites. It intends to go a step further and consider the typo-technological parameters of 
Palaeolithic artefacts in order to arrive at certain generalizations regarding the cultural 
pattern of the region. 


Hazaribagh 


The district’ lies between 23°25’ and 24°48’ N. and 84°29 and 86°38" E. It is 
situated in the north-eastem portion of the Chotanagpur plateau. It is bounded by 
Districts Gaya and Monghyr in the north, Santhal Parganas and Dhanbad in the east, 
Ranchi in the south and Palamau and Gaya in the west. In recent years Giridih, which 
earlier formed the eastern section of Hazaribagh, has been elevated to the status of a new 
and full-fledged district. Physiographically the district is divisible in three parts. The 
central part which is also the highest plateau (approx 600 m.) maintains the main 
Hazaribagh township. The lower plateau lies in the northern parts of the district and has 
a height of nearly 400 m. Along the southern part of the district flows the river Damodar, 
and in average this section lies almost about 300 m. lower than the Hazaribagh town. 
‘The Murang Bura hill lies south of the Damodar valley between Hazaribagh and Ranchi 
districts. In average the Murang Bura hill is about 1100 m. high. The Damodar is the 
principal drainage system of the district and maintains a large number of tributaries, 
spreading out all over the district. The famous Rajrappa falls is situated near the 
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confluence of the Bhera and the Damodar. The other important rivers are the Morban, 
Lilajan, Tilaiya and Sakri. Till the end of the last century almost the entire district was 
covered by thick forest of 52/, khair, fimul, pala, kend, bhelwa and bamboo. 

The earliest report of a Palaeolithic find in this area was made by Hughes in the 
Bokaro region (which was then included in the Hazaribagh district) in 1865.5 It was 
nearly after a full century that a substantial collection from this district was made again 
by A.K. Ghosh.” The reported palacoliths were collected from the river bank and 
adjoining open-air surface localities near Ramgarh. Ghosh claimed that many of his finds 
had occurred in a gravel bed and were in situ in context. The retrieved antiquities 
comprised mainly choppers and scrapers. K.P. Jaiswal Research Institute of Patna! had 
surveyed the Rajrappa region and reported a Palaeolithic occurrence. 

The present collection of palacoliths was made under the auspices of ADU durin 
its investigations in March-April 1986. A thorough survey of the district for Palacolit 
‘occurrence was completed and reported subsequently? The largest number of sites were 
recorded in the Ramgarh-Rajrappa area which is drained by the Damodar and its 
tributaries. The hilly and undulated tracts of Barkagaon-Simaria section and the 
"Barhce-Kodarma section yielded the other sites. These sites may be described in brief as 
follows. 

1. Gola (GLA): Lat. 23°30’ 05" N.; Long, 85°44’ 55” E. 

About 5 km. from village Gola along the Jhalda-Gola road exists an undulated 
rocky upland. A number of whitish quartz raw materials can be seen scattered over the 
entire region. This surface yielded a flake core, some flakes and 2 retouched into side 
‘scrapers. The abundance of raw material would indicate that this might have been а 
temporary camping site of a wandering Palacolithic band. 


2. Kusumdih (KSD): Lat. 23°32’ N.; Long. 85°43 45" E. 

‘The site is situated at a distance of nearly 2 km. from the Rajrappa temple towards 
Gola road. A road cuts across a wide gravelly and sloping detritus lateritic tract. At 
places there are heavy erosional exposures visible on this surface. A closer look at these 
gullies indicates a succession of bed rock (at places decomposed and gritty), which, in 
tum, is superimposed by the lateritic spread which is implementiferous. The palacoliths 
collected from this site constitute the richest assemblage in the entire district. Basides a 
large number of cores and flakes, the collection includes 8 chopper/chopping tools, 
1 handaxe, 44 side scrapers, 4 borers and 4 points. 

3. Bansgarha (BNS): Lat. 23°32’ 15" N.; Long, 85°43’ 35’ E. 

This is about 4 km. from Kusumdih on the Gola-Rajrappa road. Like Kusumdih 
here also erosional gullies expose a decomposed bed rock superimposed by laterite. 
Tools were collected from these laterite deposits. Besides some flakes, a chopping, tool, а 
handaxe, a cleaver and a side scraper form the collection. 
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4. Hisagarha (HSG): Lat. 23°45’ 0S” N.; Long. 85°30 05" E. 

Nearly 6 km. from Ramgarh on the Ramgarh-Hazaribagh road one can see a large 
lateritic outcrop scattered with chunks of crystalline quartz. The whole area is disturbed 
by private quarrying being done for quartz. Four side scrapers could be collected from 
this site. 


5. Mandu (MND): Lat. 23°47 N.; Long, 85°29 20" E. 

‘This would seem to be an extension of the Hisagarha topography and is only a few 
km. away from the earlier site. At places the exposed gullies here show a decomposed 
‘conglomerate spread underlying the lateritic deposit. Some Upper Palaeolithic blades and 
also types prepared on them were collected. 


6. Barkagaon (BKG): Lat. 23°51°40” N.; Long. 85°14’ E. 

‘The road going to Simaria from Hazaribagh via Barkagaon and Tandwa is cut 
across a deeply-forested region. One can see a vast stretch of undulated and eroded tract 
оп the side of the road as one comes down from the hills and approaches the village 
Barkagaon. A seasonal flow has cut through the depositions in the form of rain gullies 
and one can see the succession. The bed rock is followed by a deposit of sandy yellow 
mottled clay. This is finally capped by a thick red and denuded lateritic deposit. The 
laterites found at this site are mixed with lime nodules and grit. The tools have been 
collected from this top deposit and contain 2 medium-size handaxes and 6 side scrapers 
besides some flakes. 


T Pundra (PND): Lat. 24°03’ 05" N.; Long. 85°58’ E. 

The site is about 3°5 km. from Simaria on Hazaribagh-Tutilawa-Simaria road. The 
site is an open-air spread littered with an outcrop of quartz nodules. Only two specimens 
of Lower Palaeolithic period could be collected from this site. One of this is a 
medium-size flake handaxe. 


8. , Paradih (PRD): Lat. 24°11’ 55” N.; Long, 84°51' 30” E. 

It is located 6 km. from Chatra towards Simaria via Bagra. The context of the site 
is almost identical with that of Pundra described earlier. Two good handaxes could be 
collected from open surface littered with quartz nodules. 


9. Karso (KSO): Lat. 24°17’ N.; Long. 85°25’ Е. 

It is situated at a distance of about 4 km. from Barhee on the Hazaribagh-Barhee 
road. The site is a vast undulating open-air surface with quartz nodules scattered all over. 
‘One handaxe and 2 side scrapers were picked up from the surface. 
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10. Bonga (BNG): Lat. 24°02’ N.; Long, 85°24" E. 

Situated along the same road the site is about 9 km. from Hazaribagh city limits. 
The context of the finds in this site, like the earlier ones, is open-air surface. One 
handaxe and a flake core could be collected from here. 


11. Neropahar (NPR): Lat. 24°28 10" N.; Long, 85°40’ 20" E. 

This is another site with almost identical physiography. It is located at the 
north-eastern part of the district lying at a distance of about 5 km. from Domechanch. 
Only a medium-size side scraper could be collected from here. 

The survey conducted in Hazaribagh clearly demonstrates that while Kusumdih 
reveals concentrated activity recorded within a geological context, the rest of the sites 
have either derived material or simple records of temporary spread of the population. The 
retrieved antiquities of Kusumdih also enable us to make certain broad generalizations 
about the cultural status of Palaeolithic in Hazaribagh. Table 1 shows the typological 
distribution of 11 sites recorded here. While the whole district yielded 127 specimens, 
Kusumdih alone contains more than 2/3rd of the total (90 specimens). 

The Middle and Upper Palaeolithic tools recovered аге not many and have not 
‘exceeded 13 specimens in any site (Tables 2 and 3). Barkagaon (BKG) yielded the 
largest (total no. 10) Middle Palaeolithic collection in this district. And the most 
important point is that there is no stratigraphic separation between the Lower, Middle 
and Upper Palaeolithic periods. Thus, as far as this district is concerned the division of 
Palaeolithic period into three stages is only typo-technologically identified. 


Singhbhum 


The district" is located between 21°58’ and 23°36" N. and 85*0' and 86°54’ E. This 
forms the south-eastern part of Chotanagpur plateau. Its northern border is formed by 
District Ranchi of Bihar and District Purulia of West Bengal. On the eastern border lies 
District Midnapur of West Bengal and in the southern border lie Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj districts of Orissa. The western border of Singhbhum is bounded by Ranchi 
and Sundargarh districts. Singhbhum is normally divided into four sub-divisions: (i) 
Saraikela and Kharswan (northem), (ii) Kolhan (central and southern), (iii) Dhalbhum 
(eastern) and (iv) Porahat and Saranda (western) The whole district predominantly. 
comprises hilly upland tract. There are hills alternating with valleys, steep mountains 
with thick forest cover on their slopes and river basins forming comparatively flat 
undulating countryside. The central part of the district is an upland plateau stretching 
from the Subamarekha valley (in the east) to the hills near Chaibasa (in the west). 
Towards the north-west the maximum altitude of the ranges in the district has been 
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recorded as about 762 m. The ranges in the south-west occupy ап area usually referred to 
as the Saranda Pir. The other minor hill ranges are located in Saraikela and Kharswan 
regions besides ће Dalma ranges lying towards the south of Dhalbhum. The principal 
rivers of the district are the Subamarekha and the Koel; the former rises in the Ranchi 
district and enters Singhbhum from the north-west. The lower plateau of the district is 
drained by this river and its tributaries, the Garranadi and the Dudhnadi. The Koel and its 
tributaries, like the Karo, the Roro and others, flow in the western part of the district, 
while the river Sanjai and its tributaries cover a large tract in the northem part of the 
district. The Baitarani, one of the principal rivers of Orissa, also touches a short stretch 
of Singhbhum towards its southern border. 

The vegetation cover of Singhbhum consists of deciduous forests containing sal, 
kusum, asan, mahud, pala, etc. The district is extremely rich in mineral resources. The 
principal minerals are iron, copper, limestone, jasper, gold and uranium. Naturally, the 
attention of the geologists was attracted towards the region from a very early date. 
Cultural relics, of the Pleistocene period as such, got recorded from this district from a 
very early date. 

In 1868 Capt. Beeching"! recorded few chert flakes from Chaibasa. This was 
confirmed by V. Ball.'? In the subsequent years he added many other palacoliths from 
this region after further explorations. C.W. Anderson'* collected palaeoliths as also 
neoliths from the Sanjai and its tributaries. Further, he also attempted to ascribe a firm 
stratigraphic context to these finds by reporting the alluvial successions of the Binjai and 
the Sanjai near Chakradharpur. His palacoliths include scrapers, discoidal choppers, 
handaxes, cleavers and knives and points—the latter probably belonging to Middle ог 
Upper Palaeolithic phase. The work of P. Mitra includes a similarly rich Lower 
Palaeolithic collection from another tributary of the Subarnarekha. In 1941, E.F.O. 
Murray" reported some more palaeoliths from the district, but no further details were 
provided. From June 1950 to August 1951 S.C. Sinha!* discovered 32 specimens of 
palacoliths as well as some neoliths during the course of a field work in Cultural 
Anthropology among the Bhumij population in the Nimdih area of northern Singhbhum. 
This collection was studied in greater detail with typo-technological analysis by D. Sen 
and others.? Meanwhile A.K. Ghosh? summarised prehistoric findings of eastern India 
as well as his findings from the district of Singhbhum. A detailed study of the 
Palaeolithic culture of Singhbhum was also made by A.K. Ghosh in 1970. The work 
describes in great detail the geo-stratigraphy of the entire district and also makes an 
analysis of the rich Palaeolithic collection made by him. From 1963 onwards Ghosh 
surveyed the area repeatedly and published additional discoveries and their 
geo-stratigraphic contexts. In all 40 Palaeolithic sites from the district were discovered 
by him. In 1976-78, S. R. Roy of the Deparment of Archaeology and Museum, 
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Government of Bihar, surveyed some sections of the Subarnarekha and the Bamni near 
Chandil and reported numerous other Palaeolithic sites. These are Bhalukocha, 
Gangudih, Sasantand, Pathardih and Puaputul The specimens described include 
handaxes, cleavers, scrapers and points made on quartzite. It was nearly after a decade 
that ADU? conducted a field survey in this district in March 1984. The investigation 
yielded a rich assemblage of antiquities belonging to several periods. The present author, 
as a co-investigator of the ADU field trip, discovered several Palaeolithic occurrences in 
addition to microliths and neoliths and also recorded several old mining shafts as well as 
other historic sites. In December 1988 the author revisited the Rakha-Ghatsila region and 
Collected some more Palaeolithic material from this region. In all 42 Palaeolithic sites 
were recorded from the entire district. Among these the sites of Galudih and Kharsati 
Bridge have been surveyed in 1988. 

The distribution of the sites in the district also demonstrates a kind of pattem. For 
instance, 19 sites are recorded from the tract between Rakha-Ghatsila along the 
Subarnarekha and its tributaries like the Garranadi, Dudhnadi and Kharsati; 3 sites are 
from the undulating detrital lateritic deposit lying between Baharagora and Ghatsila; 
4 sites are from the hilly and undulated tract around Hat Gamharia; 2 sites are found on 
the bank of the river Karo in the hilly and forested upland Nawamundi-Gua; 7 sites are 
recorded from the uneven hilly tracts of Chaibasa-Chakradharpur area; 3 sites are 
recorded from the Saraikela-Lapso-Kyanite mining complex and the other 4 sites occur 
in the detrital laterites from Kendra-Chandil area. All the sites described are either 
hill-slopes or undulated and eroded detrital lateritic surfaces as well as the erosional river 
banks/beds. Following are the brief features of the Palaeolithic sites discovered from the 
district. 


1. Rakha Copper Project (RCP): Lat. 22°40/10” N.; Long. 86°21’10" E. 

The site is in the vicinity of the Rakha Copper Complex of the Hindustan Copper 
Lid. The findspot lies near a hill slope which is highly disturbed by modern quarries and 
other project works. From the slope a few flakes and a side scraper could be collected. 


2. Barapahar (BRP): Lat. 22°41’ N.; Long, 8621'15" E. 

It is a small locality close to the smelting factory of the Rakha Copper Project. A 
flat open land with rocky outcrop occurs around the factory. This is basically covered 
with a thick deposit of a reddish clay or alluvium. This deposit has been extensively 
cut into by cultivated lands. Cultivation has removed the clay cover and exposed tools 
‘occurring in the underlying rocky/gravelly deposits. At some places palaeoliths could 
be observed in situ within this gravelly deposit. The palacoliths recorded include 2 
handaxes and 2 side scrapers. Besides these, several microliths could also be collected 
from the surface. 
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3. Ruam-Digri (RDG): Lat. 22°40715” N.; Long, 8621'15" E. 

The area is generally covered with scrub bushes but there are also some rocky 
Patches exposed at some places. Ruam and Digri are two localities situated near the 
confluence of the Subamarekha with the Garranadi. The rocky patches stretch over these 
two localities and yield both palacoliths and microliths from the surface. The palaeoliths 
collected include 6 handaxes and 1 cleaver besides a few retouched flakes. 


4. Garranadi Dam (GND): Lat. 2273940" N.; Long, 86722 E. 

The site is situated near the mouth of the dam towards downstream at Jadugora. The 
river cliff at this place exposes a 3-5 m. thick sandy clay deposit overlying directly on the 
bed rock. The artefacts are collected from the bank and are apparently derived from this 
clay deposit. The palaeoliths collected were rich in such finished types as 
chopper/chopping (3), handaxes (5), cleavers (4) and side scrapers (2). 


5. Saspur (SSP): Lat. 22°39'30” N.; Long. 86°22’ E. 

The site lies 1°5 km. downstream from the dam site mentioned above. Here a large 
expanse of a gravelly upland is exposed and a rich collection of Lower palaeoliths 
could be made from this open-air surface. These include 4 chopper/chopping tools and 
9 handaxes. 


6. Rajdoha (RJD): Lat. 22°41'10” N.; Long. 86°20” E. 

The Garranadi comes out of a gorge near Rajdoha. The hill slopes at this point 
yielded both palaeoliths and microliths. The palaeoliths recorded comprise 3 handaxes, 
3 cleavers and 4 side scrapers. 


7. Chakuria (СКВ): Lat. 22°35715” N.; Long. 86*2215" E. 

This is about 7 km. from Rakha on the Rakha-Musabani road. A slightly-raised 
‘expanse of a detrital lateritic bed is exposed at the site. Six handaxes along with some 
bladish flakes were picked up from here. 


8. Serenga (SRN): Lat. 2273520" N.; Long. 86*23' E. 

This is another site lying along the Rakha-Musabani road, and is about 10 km. from 
Rakha mines. One handaxe and 2 cleavers could be collected from the eroded lateritic 
bed exposed. 


9. Terga (TRG): Lat. 2273525" N.; Long, 86°23'10" E. 
It is the same detrital lateritic stretch continuing from the Chakuria-Serenga area. 
Four handaxes and 3 side scrapers were collected from this deposit from almost in siru 
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лез: Some MEE pases aso could be coeced from he орет erosiecal 
элке. 


Manabani- Masbhandar Crossing (MMC): Lat. 274 N.; Long, 8623357 E. 
Tee Rei? M лаћапі road is bifurcaed ж this point The bicason leads 10 
Mz. xazan vreards the main course of the Subamarekha. There is a large gravelly 
xc. exposed at this crossing on the left side of the road. A very few palacot::hs were 
улей from the eroded surface of this bed. These include only 1 handaxe as a finished. 
wah tpe. 


11. Bemeshol (BNS): Lat. 22°37 N.; Long, 86°24" E. 

The site is close to the Subamarekha and lies about 2 km. from the above site. A 
few Lower palacoliths, including 1 handaxe as the only finished type, were collected 
from the open-air exposed detrital bed. 


12. Ful-Dungri (FLD): Lat. 2273525" N.; Long, 86°27 15" E. 

There is a rocky patch near the point where the road to Ghatsila branches off the 
National Highway. Two Lower Palaeolithic side scrapers could be collected from the 
eroded open-air surface of a detrital bed here. 


13. Kitadi-Dungri (KTD): Lat. 22°35°30" N.; Long, 86°27 15” E. 

About 4 km. from Ghatsila towards Jamshedpur on the left hand of the National 
Highway the characteristic eroded lateritic bench is exposed. Two very well-finished 
handaxes were collected from here. An area of almost 2 sq. km. of this lateritic exposure 
here is littered with flake cores and other Palaeolithic waste material. At places the 
detritus which is eroded one can see an underlying cemented gravel. 


14. Bichhati-Dungri (BCD): Lat. 22°38 N.; Long. 862315" E. 

This is an extension of the Kitadi-Dungri stretch and lies at about a few km. 
distance. Here the lateritic bed lies at the base of a hilly slope. One handaxe and a cleaver 
were collected from here. 


15. Galudih (GLD): Lat. 22*39'5" N.; Long, 86*2320" E. 

On the left side of the National Highway to Jamshedpur one can see a large stretch 
of denuded hills ranging roughly from 200-400 m. in height. The base of the hill 
extending up to the highway is littered with Palaeolithic debitage and finished tools. 
Apparently the highway was constructed through the site as one can see the same 
material lying across the road as well. A. К. Ghosh? records a very good collection of 
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palacoliths from this site. The present author could collect 7 handaxes, 2 cleavers and 
41 side scrapers besides numerous flakes and flake cores from this site. 


16. Uldah (ULD): Lat. 22°39'20" N.; Long. 86°23'5" E. 

t is situated on the left bank of the Subarnarekha almost opposite to the place of its 
confluence with the Garranadi. The bank here shows the exposed and eroded gravel bed. 
Three handaxes and 2 cleavers were collected from this eroded surface. Microliths are 
also seen on this surface. 


17. Kharsati Bridge (KSB): Lat. 22°33’ N.; Long. 86*31'15" E. 

‘The site is located on the left bank of the Kharsati near a bridge on the National 
Highway. It is about 3 km. from Ghatsila. The site was extensively surveyed by the 
Present author in 1988. The surface, basically a recent alluvium, was scattered with 
microliths and Palaeolithic debitage. From the eroded rain-gullies a collection of 8 
handaxes, 1 cleaver and 2 side scrapers was made. Besides this, a few microliths and 
neoliths were also collected from the site. 


18. Mahispur (MHP): Lat. 221710" N.; Long. 86*44' E. 

‘About 5 km. from Baharagora towards Ghatsila on the National Highway there is a 
patch of detrital lateritic stretch exposed. Two handaxes and a side scraper were collected 
from this exposure. 


19. Patbera (PTB): Lat. 22*1705" М. Long, 86°44'05" E. 
It lies around 2 km. from Baharagora on the same Highway. The characteristic 
lateritic stretch at this site yielded 3 handaxes and 1 cleaver. 


20. Charakmara (CKM): Lat. 22°17 N.; Long, 86*44'10" E. 

The site is situated near the Baharagora crossing lying towards the village 
Charakmara. Two Lower Palaeolithic side scrapers were collected from the surface of a 
тоску outcrop exposed at this site 


21. Kalikapur (KLK): Lat. 22*37'15" N.; Long. 86°18°30" E. 

The village is located on the Rakha-Chaibasa road and is about 14 km. from Rakha. 
‘There is a small river named Dudhnadi which cuts across this area. The cliff exposed 
here shows a thick clay deposit underlain by a gravel deposit. Some Lower palacoliths 
were collected from the exposed gravel deposition in addition to a few Upper palaeoliths 
recorded from the loose sandy soil. 
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22. Kamalpur (KMP): Lat. 223710" N.; Long, 86*15'15" E. 

Along the same road at a distance of about 3 km. from the previous site the road 
crosses the Garranadi. Near the bridge there is a clear river section which shows a 
deposit of about 3 m. of clay. A cemented gravel layer of about 1°20 m. thickness lies 
directly under this clay deposition. A handaxe and 4 side scrapers were collected from 
eroded sections of this gravel deposit. 

23. Hat Gamharia-1 (HGM-D: Lat. 22°20/30" N.; Long, 85°4715° E. 

The site is located on the Chaibasa-Hat Gamharia road and is about 10 km. from 
Chaibasa. A single specimen of an Abbevillian handaxe was collected from the hill 
slope. 


24. Hat Gamharia-2 (HGM-IT): Lat. 22°20'30" N.; Long, 85*45'05" Е. 
‘This is also on the same road, about 2 km. north of Hat Gamharia market place. An 
undulating and eroded surface yielded 1 handaxe and 1 side scraper at this site. 


25. Hat Gamharia-3 (НСМ-Ш): Lat. 221505" N.; Long, 8544457 E. 

The site is on the extended hill slope lying west of the Kendposi Railway Station. 
The slope is basically a deposition of mottled clay and a detrital lateritic gravel. A 
handaxe was discovered in situ from the junction of the gravelly bed and mottled clay. 
‘Some Middle Palaeolithic flakes were collected from the eroded surface. 


26. Hat Gamharia-4 (HGM-IV): Lat. 22*19/15" N.; Long. 85°45’ E. 
‘The occurrence of palacoliths was noticed on an exposed lateritic gravel bed located 
at about 2 km. away from Hat Gamharia on the Benisagar road. 


27. Sashaghati (SSG): Lat. 22*11'05" N.; Long, 85°24’ E. 

The site is located near a bridge on the Nawamundi-Gua road on the river Karo. 
There is an exposed cemented gravel located on the river cliff as well as on the bed. The 
eroded surface of this bed yielded 2 handaxes and a side scraper in addition to some 
Middle Palaeolithic flakes. 


28. Tatibe (ТТВ): Lat. 22"1015" N.; Long, 85*2345" E. 

The site is 3 km. from the Saranda forest checkpost on the Nawamundi-Gua road. 
Here, the find-spot is also on the exposed cemented gravel surface located on the river 
Karo. One handaxe, 1 cleaver and 1 side scraper were collected from here. 


29. Ghuntia (GHN): Lat. 2253305" N.; Long. 85*45'48" E. 
About 6 km. north-west of Chaibasa an expanse of eroded surface lies exposed. One 
handaxe and 1 side scraper were collected from this surface. 
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30. Karalajuri (KLJ): Lat. 22°33'45 N.; Long. 854535" Е. 
The occurrence of Middle palacoliths was noticed on а hill slope located on the 
Chaibasa-Chakradharpur road about 5 km. from Chaibasa. 


31. Chakradharpur-1 (CKP-I): Lat. 2273610" N.; Long. 854332" E. 
About 16 km. from Chaibasa on the Chaibasa-Chakradharpur road occurs the site. 
One handaxe and 1 cleaver were collected from here. 


32. Chakradharpur-2 (СКР-П): Lat. 223705" N.; Long. 85°42'35" E. 

There is а hill slope near a bridge on the river Sanjai, a few km. from the 
Chakradharpur town. Lower and Middle palaeoliths have been collected from an eroded 
surface near the river bank. 


33. Chakradharpur-3 (СКР-Ш): Lat. 22°37’ N.; Long. 85*42/25" E. 

The in situ occurrence of a lone Lower palaeolith was recorded from a lateritic bed 
in the locality of Ulighutu within the Chakradharpur area. The site lies within a forested 
tract. 


34. Tebo (TBO): Lat. 224648" N.; Long. 85°23'42" E. 

The locality lies on the top of a hilly range on the Chakradharpur-Ranchi road and 
is about 34 km. from Chakradharpur. There is а rocky outstretch ploughed up for 
seasonal cultivation. Five handaxes and 1 side scraper were found from this ploughed 
field. 


35. Hesadih (HSD): Lat. 22*46/55" N.; Long. 85*2305" E. 

‘A few km. beyond Tebo on the same route there is a broken terrain below the 
Inspection Bungalow. Some Lower Palaeolithic debitage along with a side scraper were 
collected from this surface. 


36. Lepso-Kyanite (LPK): Lat. 22°46'35” N.; Long. 85°47'15" E. 

‘The find-spot is a hill slope located almost immediately outside the Lepso-Kyanite 
mining administrative complex gate. The surface is highly eroded at places and yielded a 
collection of 4 handaxes and 1 side scraper besides some microliths. 


37. Jajadih (JJD): Lat. 22°46'30” N.; Long. 8574705" E. 

It is about 4 km. east of Lepso-Kyanite mining complex. Here one can see an 
elevated land surface littered with chunks of stone. The surface on this area yielded 1 
handaxe and 1 side scraper. 


38, Barudih (BRD): Lat. 22°45'35” N.; Long. 85*5745" E. 
It is an already reported Palaeolithic site as also Neolithic site. The palaeoliths are 
found in situ in the gravel deposition of the Sanjai river exposed near the cliff. The tract 
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along the course of the Sanjai are scattered with Palaeolithic debiage. Four chopper! 
«бори: tools and | handaxe were collected by the present author from the erosional 
surface of this tract. 


35, Kendra (KND): Lat. 2247 28; N.; Long, 36°07 E. 

This is an open stretch of detrital lateritic tract near a forested hilly area. It is 
situated about 5 km. away from Kendra on the Kendra-Chandil road. The eroded surface 
yielded 3 handaxes and 1 side scraper. 


40. Purnapani (PNP): Lat. 22°5935" N.; Long, 86°21" Е. 

About 2 km. south-east of Nimdih a large lateritic tract is exposed. At the site a 
small local stream cuts through this hard pan. Four handaxes, 1 cleaver and 1 side 
scraper were collected from the river-bed and the adjoining lateritic surface. 


41. Bammi (BMN): Lat. 22*59/35" N.; Long. 86°825° E. 

It is an adjoining village and lies a few km. east of Purnapani. Tbe same detrital bed 
is extended up to this area. Lower palaeoliths were collected from the eroded lateritic bed 
at this site. The collection includes 3 handaxes, 2 cleavers and some flakes and cores. 


42. Dungdungri (DND): Lat. 22°59'45” N.; Long, 86*815" E. 

The site lies in the bordering region of Bihar with West Bengal, and is about 1 km. 
from Raghunathpur. Only 1 cleaver was collected from an eroded lateritic bed. 

On the basis of the above sitewise report it is clear that the Palaeolithic artefacts are 
found to be occurring mainly either on detrital lateritic bed or the cemented gravel bed. 
The former bed which has the maxium number of sites, has been traced from the entire 
of Rakha, Ghatsila, Baharagora, Hat Gamharia, Chakradharpur, Kharswan and 


and SSG and TTB on the Karo river. It is worth-mentioning here that the detrital lateritic. 
gravel bed at Ulighutu (CKP-III, Site No. 33) yielded the in situ collection of a large 
Abbevillian handaxe and no other specimen has been recorded from the site. Hence it 
сап be counted as a stray occurrence. The total number of Lower Palaeolithic tools 
collected from these 42 sites representing the district is 316. Tables 4a & 4b show their 
sitewise and typewise distribution. 

Like Hazaribagh, Singhbhum also does not show a very marked stratigraphic 
distinction of the Middle Palaeolithic from the preceding stage. Therefore it is not very 
easy to form a clear and complete picture of this cultural stage in most of the sites. 
However, at least at 16 (Table 5) sites of the 42 surveyed Middle Palaeolithic appears 
identifiable because of either some characteristic types or slightly varying stratigraphic 
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context. A total of 63 specimens of Middle Palaeolithic stage have been collected. Upper 
palaeolíths of Singhbhum, however, are entirely isolated on the basis of typo-technology. 
Only 5 sites yielded these Upper Palaeolithic types. A total of only 10 specimens were 
collected. Table 6 shows the distribution.of the various types in these 5 sites. 

To sum up, one can say that Singhbhum is far better represented in its Palaeolithic 
record than Hazaribagh. Further, the absence of a break in the raw material used for all 
the three stages would seem to indicate an isolated and independent occupation of 
Singhbhum during the Palaeolithic stage. 


Mayurbhanj 


The district? lies at the north-eastern comer of the State of Orissa. It is located 
between Lat. 21°16’ and 22°34” N. and between Long. 85°45’ and 87°11’ E. It is bound 
in the south by the districts of Keonjhar and Balasore of the same State whereas in the 
north by the districts of Midnapur of West Bengal and Singhbhum of Bihar. It is counted 
as a part of highland of Orissa іп a geographical sense but in its land formation and 
natural geomorphology the entire hilly part of the district is purely an extension of the 
Chotanagpur plateau (south-eastern limit). 

‘The central part of the district?” is covered with a hilly tract which divides into two 
branches, one running to the north towards Singhbhum, while the other divides the 
district into undulating flat land towards the sea and the hard lateritic rocks in the west. 
The physical character of Mayurbhanj is mainly influenced by these hills which separate 
the district into three natural divisions: (i) the eastem part comprises Sadar and 
subdivision of Kaplipada, (ii) the north-western part contains Bamanghaty subdivision 
and (iii) the south-western part comprising the subdivision of Panchpur. The eastern 
division slopes gently from the foot of the hills towards the coastal area and is drained by 
innumerable hill-streams. The other two parts are mainly uneven or undulating plains 
covered by segments of hills, with rocky and lateritic surfaces with hilly streams cutting 
across the terrain. The district has two main rivers, the Burhabalang and the Salandi. 
Both these rivers rise from the local hills and are joined by a number of hilly streams 
before they descend to the plains. For a short distance the river Baitarani flows along the 
western border of the district. The large areas of the district are covered with a red soil 
derived from the lateritic beds. The forest cover mostly includes such semi-evergreen 
species as Sal, piāsāl, Sifu, kusum, bandhan, gambhari, kendu, mahu and asan. Wild 
life includes both elephants and tigers besides a large variety of herbivores. Apart from 
these, the river Burhabalang maintains a rich crocodile population in its middle and 
lower reaches. 

The geological studies indicate that the Tertiary outcrops of limestone, ferruginous 
grits and clay are exposed along the course of the Burhabalang. Lateritic cappings are 
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common in the Similipal ridges. The Baripada plain is largely covered by laterite and 
alluvium through which rocks of Archacan age jut out at places. The mineral deposits 
recorded from the district are iron ores, titaniferous vanadiferous magnetites, kyanite, 
steatite, white clay and alluvial gold in very small quantity 2* 

V. Ball eamed the distinction of being the first to discover the remains of 
Palaeolithic culture of Orissa. He made the discoveries in 1876 from localities in the 
districts of Dhenkanal, Angul, Talcher and Sambalpur. Palaeolithic occurrence in 
Mayurbhanj was first mentioned in 1930 by R. D. Banerji.” Banerji mentioned that 
both palaeoliths and neoliths were found from Baidipur. Engens C. Worman Jr. and 
P. Acharya surveyed several localities in the district during 1939." About their 
discoveries Worman writes: "There is some of the finest lot of Palaeoliths in Mayurbhanj 
that I have seen anywhere...found about 6 new Palacolithic sites around Baripada and on 
the road leading North-West from it to Rairangpur... Name of place is Kuliana, 10 miles 
from Baripada? 

A systematic field investigation on Palaeolithic Mayurbhanj was undertaken by the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta, when N.K. Bose and D. Sen visited 
Kuliana in 1939? Full-fledged field-work was carried out at this site from December 
1939 to January 1942, during which few trenches were also dug. Besides this, several 
other sites lying within 7 km. radius of Kuliana were also explored. The Palacolithic sites 
recorded are Kalabaria, Koilusuta, Nuaberi, Pratappur, Kendudiha, Sandim, Brahangaon, 
Buramara, Patinga, Pariakoli Kamta, Bhuasuni and Mundabani. The basic 
geo-stratigraphy recorded by them is a primary lateritic bed overlain by secondary 
lateritic gravels of a variable thickness and finally this is overlain by a thin layer of 
superficial clay. teresting to note that the river Burhabalang flows nearly 
three-fourth of a mile to the west of the excavated pit at Kuliana. The Palaeolithic 
artefacts occur in the lateritic gravel pits and on the surface which are in turn more or 
less derived from the pits. A few specimens were also found from gravel bed of the 
Burhabalang as well as the dry pebble beds of the adjoining streamlets. They made a 
detailed study of the occurrence of Kuliana, Quarry "С" where they observed a bed of 
boulder conglomerate of unknown thickness. From Kuliana and the other adjoining sites 
several hundred Lower palaeoliths were collected. These include choppers, handaxes, 
leavers, scrapers and other types of core and flake tools. During the period of 1948-50 
D. Sen and G. S. Ray" further explored the district and reported additional Palaeolithic 
sites, Subsequently, іп 1951 and again in 1958, Bose, Sen and Ray” carried out a field 
investigation on geological and cultural evidence of the Stone Age in Mayurbhanj. The 
last publication makes significant contribution towards understanding the palaeo-climatic 
succession in this region. Finally, A. K. Ghosh offered a fresh analysis of the 
Mayurbhanj material at the University of Calcutta and fresh collections were made by 
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him. Ghosh” also observed that within a radius of 10 km. from Kuliana and spread along 
both banks of the Burhabalang the same physiographical and cultural characters occur as 
a single unit. There are some other works carried out in this region subsequently." These 
works yielded more sites of Palaeolithic period. Vol. I of the Utkal University History of 
Orissa records a comprehensive list? of prehistoric sites of Orissa. The list includes 29 
Lower Palaeolithic and 9 Middle Palaeolithic sites in Mayurbhanj. 

Most of these sites are located around Kuliana and are studied by Bose and Sen in a 
series of studies. The ADU? started field-work in this district in 1987 as a part of its 
archaeological survey of the entire Chotanagpur plateau. As a result of this 10 new sites 
came to light. The preliminary reporting of this was done in 1988. In 1990, the author 
revisited the known areas of Baripada-Kuliana-Bangriposi and collected a good number 
of Lower palaeoliths. We may briefly give the description of the sites of this district 
as below. 


1. Büjay-Ramchandrapur-Raghunathpur(BRR): Lat. 22°57'15"N.; Long. 

8644107 E. 

The site is just about 2 km. outside the Baripada town near the National Highway. 
At the eastem side of the road there is an extensive lateritic conglomerate exposed up to 
the fringe of the agricultural land. A nullah runs along the field and has eroded the 
lateritic deposit. A stratigraphy of bed rock followed by lateritic gravel and capped by 
soil can be seen at these eroded gullies. These eroded portions of the lateritic regions 
yielded some Lower, Middle and Upper Palaeolithic artefacts besides microliths. 


2. Damodarpur (DMP): Lat. 21°57'20” N.; Long. 86°45’ E. 

‘At about another km. along the National Highway from the above site lies another 
eroded stretch of lateritic gravels. Some Lower palaeoliths including a handaxe were 
recorded from this spot. Here also microliths are seen on the surface. 


3. Banskathia (BSK): Lat. 21*57'10" N.; Long. 86*43'05" E. 

About 5 km. north of Baripada towards Kuliana occurs an extensive and 
much-eroded lateritic stretch. One handaxe and 3 side scrapers besides some debitages 
were collected from this surface. Here again microliths can be seen on the surface. 


4. Kuliana (KLN): Lat. 22°03'4S” N.; Long. 8673935” E. 

Although this site has already been thoroughly worked by earlier investigators, 
we also picked up 5 well-finished handaxes from the loose soil. The site lies about 
15 km. north-west of Baripada on the National Highway. In 1988, the author collected 
some more palaeoliths from the eroded lateritic bed of the Burhabalang which flows 
about } km. from this site. 
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5. Kamta (KMT): Lat. 220315" N.; Long, 86°38'59 E. 

It is located near the village of Kuliana. The present author could also pick up some 
Lower palaeoliths from the eroded lateritic bed near the river Burhabalang. The 
collection consists of 4 handaxes, 4 cleavers and | side scraper. 


6. Bankathi (ВМК): Lat. 22°08'25” N.; Long. 86°32'45" E. 

It is about 3 km. from Bangriposi towards Kuliana. Red bouldery gravel with a 
lateritic detritus can be seen on both sides of a narrow road. A small nullah cuts this 
gravel bed and the palaeoliths are seen exposed on eroded surfaces. As many as 
8 handaxes and 6 side scrapers besides cores and flakes have been collected. Microlithic 
debitage in clusters are also seen on the alluvium cover. 


7. Bangriposi (BGP): Lat. 22*0830" N.; Long. 86°32'15” E. 

‘The find-spot is situated at the foot of a hill near the locality. Towards the left on 
the main road to Kuliana one can see undulated land with areas of lateritic exposure. 
Cultivated fields merge with this laterite fringe. Lower palaeoliths were collected from 
this lateritic stretch. These include 2 handaxes, 2 cleavers and 2 side scrapers besides 
some waste material. Microliths are also seen scattered around the same surface. 


8. Kadoyani (KDN): Lat. 22°09'30” N.; Long. 86°27 E. 

It is a highly disturbed site scattered with stone fragments, located about 3 km. from 
Bisoi towards Jashipur. Palacoliths were collected from erosional open-air surface. A 
single Lower Palaeolithic handaxe besides some Middle Palaeolithic tools could be 
picked up from here. Microliths were also present on the same surface. 


9. Dudhakundi-Deupata (DDP): Lat. 22°09’ N.; Long. 86*21'40" Е. 

The site is almost 2 km. from the previous one and is situated along the 
Bisoi-Jashipur road. The undulating eroded slope near a forest yielded a few Upper 
palaeoliths and microliths. 


10. Mujhigaon (MJG): Lat. 22*08'15" N.; Long. 86°21'10" E. 
It is also on the same road and is about 7 km. from Bisoi towards Jashipur. An 
eroded surface near a small streamlet yielded a few Upper Palaeolithic tools. 


11. Ramtirtha (RMT): Lat. 21*57'15" N.; Long. 86*05' E. 

А complex for the Crocodile Research Project is situated 1 km. west of the Jashipur 
‘market. Outside this complex there is an extensive lateritic gravel tract. This has been cut 
at places by rain-gullies. A collection of Upper palaeoliths was made from these eroded 
surfaces. Rich microlithic clusters are also there on the surface. 
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12. Jashipur-Keonjhar Road (JKR): Lat. 21°52 N.; Long. 86°S8'0S” E. 

The site is near the road side at about 32 km. from Keonjhar towards Jashipur. The 
forest land has a cleared patch of stone-littered area at the site. Some Upper palaeoliths 
and microliths were collected from this site. 

‘The above field report of Palaeolithic occurrences demonstrates that like the former 
two districts, the detrital lateritic gravel bed of this district is also implementiferous. 
Most of the sites lie in this bed and the largest concentration of sites was found on the 
tract between Baripada and Bangriposi. In all only 8 Lower Palaeolithic sites could be 
recorded from this district and a total of 67 specimens represent the span of typological 
variability of this period. Table 7 shows the typewise and sitewise distribution of Lower 
palaeoliths from this district. Middle palaeolith is really very poorly represented from 
this district—only two sites with a total of 4 specimens could be identified as belonging 
to this period (Table 8). Upper Palaeolithic is also represented by 7 sites with a collection 
of 88 specimens (Table 9). It is significant, because a number of studies surveyed in this. 
region during the length of a century mention no developed Middle and Upper 
Palaeolithic sites in the Mayurbhanj district. 

Lower palaeoliths 

A discussion of the Lower Palaeolithic context for the area under study needs to be 
preceded by an understanding of the chronological possibilities on the basis of available 
evidence. This is considerably hindered because of a near absence of fossils in the 
Pleistocene deposits studied so far. The possibility for any absolute dating of this period 
also seems to be not very bright because of the same reasons. Ghosh in his detailed study 
of Singhbhum“ mentions three layers of detrital laterites at Chandil and Ghatsila regions 
which are coeval with a lower gravel belonging to the beginning of Middle Pleistocene, a 
clayish deposit belonging to late Middle Pleistocene and a final upper loose gravel 
belonging to early Upper Pleistocene. These layers have progressively evolving 
Acheulian stages named as Acheulian I, П and Ш. The crucial problem, however, 
remains as to how does one distinguish these three kinds of lateritic layers as well as 
their corresponding materials. We have recorded a distinct cemented gravel at Shasaghati 
оп the Karo and Kamalpur on the Garranadi in Singhbhum district and both the sites also 
contain Lower palaeoliths in this context. At this juncture it must be mentioned that two 
isolated incidences of Abbevillian-like massive handaxes from within a loose detrital 
context have been recorded at Ulighutu (CKP-III, Site no. 33) and Kendposi (НОМ-Ш, 
Site no. 25) in Singhbhum. This solitary evidence cannot be considered to enunciate an 
Abbevillian cultural stage in this region. Likewise in the district of Hazaribagh at 
Kusumdih and Barkagaon Palaeolithic occurrences have been recorded in detrital 
lateritic layers. But, itis difficult to accept that these occurrences could be attributed to 
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any stage within Middle Pleistocene. In this context, if we look at the evidence from the 
easter fringe of Chotanagpur plateau in West Bengal, we can see that the fossil remains 
recovered from Susunia hill area (in the district of Bankura) do not indicate an antiquity 
of Lower Palaeolithic beyond Upper Pleistocene? On the other hand, a true 
demonstration of an internal evolution of Lower palaeoliths from Abbevillian stage to 
late Acheulian form is still not available in India. In the face of this, the evidence from 
the area under study may not be exceptional. Consequently, in the absence of a better and 
more demonstrative evidence we propose to proceed with the assumption that Lower 
Palaeolithic stage in the Chotanagpur and its adjoining areas occurs within a broad 
chronological bracket of Upper Pleistocene. A typo-technological analysis of the Lower 
Palaeolithic evidence recovered in this connection becomes additionally significant. 
However, before we set out to look into the analytical details of our discoveries it is 
important to observe that being a collection from the surface more often than not we had 
no possibility to collect working debitage. Even flake tools, for that matter, may not be 
taken 10 reflect the actual cultural profile. This, consequently, renders estimation 
regarding adaptive strategies of early populations in this region as tentative. 
Hazaribagh 


‘The 127 Lower palacoliths (Table 1; Fig. 2) collected from this district are mostly 
prepared on medium-size pebbles and cores of quartzite or quartz. Most of these are 
Patinated by a dull-brown coating. In addition several specimens, particularly those 
collected from river beds, are also moderately rolled. Thus, in many instances flake scars 
оп the tools have become nearly indistinguishable. The collection includes 9 chopper/ 
chopping tools, 8 handaxes, 1 cleaver, 61 side scrapers, 4 borers and 4 points. 

The chopper/chopping group ranges between 7 cm.-13 cm. in length and 5'2 cm.- 
10 cm. in breadth and mostly bifacially finished. A few unifacial choppers are also 
present. Although stone hammer technique is the predominant technique used for their 
fabrication, a typical block-on-block technique does not seem to be indicative. May be 
this technique (quite characteristic in Narmada) is more functional in working massive 
and spherical pebbles like in Guler-Banganga region. The Hazaribagh choppers in this 
regard are much smaller and prepared on flattish pebbles. Further, these do not compare 
with any of the early Lower Palaeolithic types known from other sites of India. 
Consequently, these would appear to be only heavy duty component of otherwise an 
Acheulian industry. 

A study of the handaxes would help us to substantiate this view. The handaxes range 
between 8 cm.-15 cm. in length and 4'5 cm.-9 cm. in breadth. Although classification 
of these handaxes into specific sub-types enunciated by Bordes may not be wise, in 
the absence of any other term we might call them elongated like Amygdaloid 
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in shape. The specimens are completely covered by secondary scars and even delicate 
border retouchings. Cylinder hammer technique is evidenced in all these workmanship. 
The lateral borders are straight in profile. Yet in cross-section, unlike Late Acheulian 
types elsewhere (c.f. Bhimbetka“), the Hazaribagh group are flat and oval in shape. In 
group they seem to conform to Middle Acheulian in type and technique. This conclusion 
would seem to be further reinforced by the fact that there is a general paucity of flake 
leavers in this district. Only one specimen of this type was recorded in the entire 
collection of 127 artefacts examined. The tool type of side scrapers in this collection is of 
great interest. For instance, in many cases rounded cores/nodules have been chosen and a 
semicircular border has been retouched along one edge of this plano-convex nodule. A 
second significant feature about this type is that majority of them have bifacial flaking 
and even the border retouching is often done on both the surfaces. As a consequence of 
this technique which certainly indicates a local adaptation to quartz raw material, the 
working border achieved is never razor sharp, instead a sturdy, wide-angled cutting edge. 

Points and borers are altogether 8 in number. Interestingly all these have been 
collected from one site (KSD). From none of the other sites in the entire district these 
types could be recorded. The points are basically prepared on elongated bladish flakes 
(L=7°4 cm.-10°3 cm; B=4'0 cm.-5'1 cm). The dorsal surface shows an axially-running 
mid-rib and the pointed tip shows minute working along both the sloping borders. The 
borers have been mostly prepared on Levalloise flakes (L=5'1 cm.-7 cm. and B=4"3 cm- 
5'6 ст). Two borders are minimally retouched from alternate surfaces in order to meet a 
wide angle with a twisted edge, in the manner of Bec-alternate described in French 
typology. In addition, this district yielded a fairly good number of working debitage as 
well. These are 5 cores, 1 blade core and 20 flake/blade specimens. 


Singhbhum 


The district yielded 316 Lower palaeoliths (Table 4a & 4b; Figs. 3a & 3b) 
distributed over 41 sites, of which GLD and KSB“ are the richest in concentration. 
Quartzite of both fine-grained and coarse-grained variety forms the predominant raw 
material. Most of the specimens are patinated and a few artefacts are rolled. The 
predominant tool types include 10 chopper/chopping, 100 handaxes, 22 cleavers and 76 
side scrapers. Besides these 1 knife and 1 end scraper are also recorded but borer and 
point are not found. The working debitage especially from GLD is quite impressive. In 
fact large flake cores weighing as much as 10°5 kg. can be found on the surface. From 
the district 56 pieces of debitage have been collected of which GLD alone yielded 35. 
The chopper/chopping tools are prepared on river pebbles, 4 of these are unifacially 
flaked (choppers) and 6 are bifacially done (chopping tools). The unifacial ones are 
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rather steeply flaked and look more like "push plain", while the bifacial ones have 
regular borders except in one case where a pointed border is formed. 

The handaxes from this district are evenly distributed over all the sites except one. 
‘These are generally larger in size and better finished than those observed in Hazaribagh 
district. At Ulighutu (СКР-Ш, Site no. 33) and Kendposi (HGM-III, Site no. 25) we 
found two massive handaxes. These are highly patinated with minimum secondary 
flaking. In an extended sense these are Abbevillian in type. These measure 12 cm.-20cm. 
in length and 6'5 cm.-8 5 cm. in breadth. Some of these elongated and large specimens 
prepared on fine-grained quartzite are extensively flaked with cylinder hammer and have 
remarkably straight working border and a thin cross-section. The lateral borders 
extending over the butt-end have a sharp ridge. These are some of the rare examples of 
late or advanced Acheulian handaxes. The other bifaces are usually smaller in size and 
are prepared on crystalline quartz. Although these are also extensively worked, these are 
more ovoid in shape and have a thick section. The cleavers recorded are both bifacial and 
flake cleavers with minimum ventral surface working near the butt-end. Altogether 
22 cleavers have been collected from the district. In average they аге 9'1 cm.-17 5 cm. in 
length and 61 cm.-10°3 cm. in breadth. A few of these cleavers have been prepared on 
Levalloise flakes with moderately chosen thickness, the faceted end forming one of the 
lateral borders. This required very few secondary flakings. The cross-section in most of 
the flake cleavers are either parallelogramatic or trapezoid in shape. A few specimens, 
especially those from BMN and GND, are indeed specimens of beauty because of their 
symmetrical shapes. Some of these are prepared by side blow technique and lateral 
borders are steeply flaked from alternate surfaces, thus producing the classic 
parallelogram cross-section. There are only some rare cases where the ventral surface is 
‘untouched, while the entire dorsal surface is covered with secondary flakes as in а 
handaxe. Naturally these have a plano-convex section. There is no instance of 
pointed-butt cleavers but faceting for hafting of sorts can be distinguished in many of 
them. Thus, taken together the biface component of Singhbhum can be clearly 
demonstrated as Upper Acheulian in character. 

Side scrapers have been found in a fairly large number from this district, and some 
of them measure as much as 10 cm.-11'5 cm. in length. Many of these are Levalloise 
flakes and maintain multifaceted striking platforms. In some rare cases medium-size 
round pebble cores have also been shaped by delivering a single flat undersurface scar 
and bold retouchings delivered on the dorsal surface. These can be more appropriately 
designated as scraper chopper. Being large in size many of these were probably used for 
the purposes of cutting. Retouchings delivered from ventral surface appear to be more 
common. Taken all these together, Singhbhum offers a fairly rich Upper Acheulian 
feature albeit adapted to a pebble-based raw material. In addition, both the specimens of 
knife and scraper from GLD are well executed. 
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Mayurbhanj 

Although 8 sites (Table 7) were identified, only 67 specimens (Figs. 4a and 4b). 
could be collected from this district. But this should not be taken to indicate that 
Mayurbhanj was sparsely populated during Palaeolithic period. Tools have been 
collected and carried away to various universities for the last five decades. Hence one has 
to admit that this was a substantially-occupied region. The predominant types recorded 
are 22 handaxes, 6 cleavers, 21 side scrapers and only 2 chopper/chopping tools. In 
addition to these, 3 discoid cores are also identified. It is imperative to point out at this 
juncture that Bose and Sen in their pioneering work recorded 663 specimens from 14 
sites in this district. Out of these 294 were handaxes, 160 were choppers and 91 cleavers. 

The chopper/chopping tools are found at BNK and BGP, one each. These measure 
13'1 cm.-14'4 cm. in length and 11 cm.-13'1 cm. in breadth. One of these is unifacially 
worked, whereas the second is bifacial. These are fairly well-worked and the flakings 
extend over a larger area of the surface. That is to say, flakings are not limited to 
terminal region alone. The butt-end in both the specimens retain original pebble cortex. 

Handaxes constitute the largest single tool type in this collection and have been 
found in all the sites except BRR. These measure 12 cm.-17°4 cm. in length and 
6 cm.-92 cm. in breadth. One of the most dominant varieties of these has been finished 
on large and massive pebbles and often maintains a bulbous original cortex as the 
butt-end. More often than not the major sharpings are done by large primary and 
secondary scars. Secondary flakings and retouchings cover the lateral borders and the 
anterior end. These are definitely Acheulian in type but do not compare with flake 
handaxes with thin sections recorded at Singhbhum. The other variety of handaxes 
includes medium-size specimens prepared on suitable flakes with extensive retouchings 
all over. Here pointed as also rounded off anterior ends have been recorded. In either 
case the lateral borders extend over the butt-end as a ridge. These latter types conform to 
the subcordate class in French classification and hence can be counted very well as Late 
Acheulian. 

Cleavers recovered are only 6 in number and of these KMT alone has yielded 4 and 
the rest 2 are from BGP. The specimens from the former are symmetrical in shape. These 
have been steeply worked from alternate surfaces and this has rendered the characteristic 
parallelogram cross-section. The specimens from BGP are rather carelessly finished and 
have patches of original surface retained on the dorsal surface. As before none of them 
has a pointed butt-end. 

The side scrapers recorded are nearly as many as the handaxes. These measure 
871 cm.-11°5 cm. in length and 675 cm.-8 0 cm. in breadth. A few of these are prepared 
on Levalloise flakes with retouchings executed along a border from the dorsal surface. In 
a few cases evidence of bifacial working has also been noticed. There are some 
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specimens which show a peculiar feature of having naturally or artificially blunted 
border opposite the working border. It is quite likely that Bose“ and Sen counted these 
as knives. Incidentally they counted 44 knives (6°63%) which was almost 3 times more 
than their collection of side scrapers (No. 172—S6%). Most of the side scrapers are 
either convex or straight with the exception of one specimen which has a concave 
working border. The largest collection of this variety was made from BRR having 
9 specimens, whereas BNK, BSK, BGP and KMT yielded 6, 3, 2 and 1 specimens 
respectively. In addition to these, BRR yielded a small round scraper as well, but this is 
atypical in type, and is known to occur in many Acheulian sites. 

By the above survey it must be clear that we are actually dealing with an Upper 
Acheulian industry in all the three districts. But this obviously excludes the two isolated 
specimens of handaxe of Abbevillian type which cannot be considered for a generalized 
assessment. Thus a Middle Pleistocene data for them or a part of them may not be 
warranted. The three districts do show some intra-regional variation but these are not of a 
degree to enable us to ascribe them any chronological order. Consequently, what had 
been designated as Acheulian 1, П and Ш earlier would seem to be a single and 
contemporary group of Middle to Upper Acheulian tradition. 


Middle palaeoliths 


Middle Palaeolithic context all along has been from eroded/loose surfaces and their 
distinctiveness as Middle palaeoliths is basically made through typology and technology. 
Middle Palaeolithic sites recorded by us in the area under study are relatively fewer in 
number and also yield fewer tools. In many cases working debitage totally eluded us. In 
all 22 such sites have been explored of which 4 sites are from Hazaribagh, 16 from 
Singhbhum and only 2 sites are from Mayurbhanj district. 


Hazaribagh 

In all 21 specimens from 4 sites represent the total collection from 
(Table 2; Fig. 2). Most of these artefacts are prepared on fine-grained 
though a few of them seem to have been finished on fine-grained quartzite and chert as 
well. Most of the finished tool types are prepared on medium-size Levalloise flakes and 
these include such diverse types as side scrapers (5), points (4), handaxe (1), borer (1), 
and thumb-nail scraper (1). Of these the handaxe deserves a special comment. It is а 
small specimen of only 6 cm. length and is totally covered with bifacial flaking. The 
butt-end is rounded, the lateral borders are wavy and the cross-section is biconvex. This 
could be counted as another bifacial side scraper but for its cross-section and the rounded 
butt-end. The rest of the types do not offer any special features except that the points are 
perfectly triangular or sub-triangular in shape and both the lateral borders are reinforced 
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through their entire length. The thumb-nail scraper is not a microlith but a medium-size 
fragment of a core where a single slightly-concave scar forms the ventral surface and a 
round scraper has been worked with the under surface as platform. Besides these, 3 
retouched flakes and a retouched core collected from BNG can be counted as unfinished 
specimens. 


‘Singhbbom 

‘This district produced 63 specimens spread over 16 sites (Table 5). Of these GND 
alone yielded 21 specimens. The raw material used shows no substantial difference from 
what has been observed earlier. Many of these show patination ranging from brown, 
yellow, and red to even white. One of the most significant features of the Middle 
Palaeolithic in the Chotanagpur plateau is the consistent occurrence of the handaxes. 
While Hazaribagh had only one handaxe, Singhbbum offered as many as 5 of them. 
These are between 6'4 cm.-12 cm. in length and 2'1 cm.-5°3 cm. in breadth. These are 
extensively flaked all over. Tbe lateral borders of all these handaxes also exhibit marks 
of battering caused by use. In addition to these 2 diminutive cleavers were also found 
from this district. These are 6'2 cm. and 9 cm. in length and 42 cm. and 5'3 cm. in 
breadth. These are prepared on flakes with wide blow technique. The cross-section is 
trapezoid in shape. One of these have a pointed butt-end. 

The side scrapers are mostly prepared on Levalloise flakes. Only a few of the total 
of 28 specimens are prepared from one surface flaking. The rest of the side scrapers bear 
evidence of bifacial flaking. In a few specimens the border opposite the working border 
is naturally or artificially blunted. Most of the side scrapers are either straight or convex 
in sub-types. 

Six end scrapers were also found in the Middle Palaeolithic sites from this district. 
These have been prepared on thick and elongated flakes. The working border is either 
straight or convex, and at times oblique to the flake axis. A thumb-nail scraper is 
prepared on a quartz fragment of а nodule. Very steep retouchings have been done along 
а border on the convex surface. There are also 4 specimens of borers recorded. Two of 
these are on normal flakes and the other two are prepared on Levalloise flakes. Two of 
the borders of the flake are abruptly retouched in a slightly concave manner so as to meet 
at a projected boring end. 

In addition to the above types 12 specimens of points were also recorded from 8 
sites from this district. These are extremely varying in length: some measuring 9 cm. in 
length while others measuring as low as 5°8 cm. Five of these are prepared on Levalloise 
flakes, although in 4 of them the working tip is broken. All these have retouchings along 
the entire lateral margin. Five unfinished specimens coming from 5 sites have been 
counted as retouched flakes. 
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Mayurbhanj 

Middle Palaeolithic from this district is very poorly represented in our collection. 
We could get only 4 specimens in this district (Table 8) and even out of these 2 are such 
unfinished type as retouched flakes. The types recorded are | handaxe and 1 round 
scraper. It is necessary at this stage to emphasize that the near absence of material 
belonging to this stage in our collection need not be taken to reflect the actuality. 
Mohapatra‘? has recorded as many as 404 specimens of Middle Palaeolithic from 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Sundargarh districts. These generally show a low 
Levalloise element with borers exceeding points as the basic character of Middle 
Palaeolithic Orissa. We have no reason to believe that this should be any different in 
Mayurbhanj. 

An overview of the sites considered would indicate that Singhbhum shows a greater 
and more intensive occupation of the Middle Palaeolithic than the other two districts. 
Further, although Levalloise technique is noted in a good number of specimens from our 
present collection, as a whole it does not reflect one of those specialized Musteroid 
variety recorded from western India. 


Upper palaeoliths 


This terminal Pleistocene cultural phase poses considerable problem in most of 
India unless one is dealing with such classic Upper Palaeolithic sites of the Eastern Ghat 
region“ or the sites of the Belan and Son valleys? as also the Bhimbetka® rock shelters 
in Madhya Pradesh and sand-dunes sites at Budha Pushkar" and Didwana? in 
Rajasthan. In rest of the country, the materials for this cultural stage can be identified 
only on typological basis. The area under present study seems no exception to this 
general trend. In fact, here one can also see microlithic occurrences overlapping these 
blade assemblages. In all 137 specimens were collected; of these 39 specimens are from 
Hazaribagh, 10 from Singhbhum and 88 from Mayurbhanj districts. Out of these 
45 pieces are working debitage—15 from Hazaribagh, 2 from Singhbhum and 28 from 
Mayurbhanj. 


Hazaribagh 

Besides some side scrapers prepared on Levalloise flakes, the retouched blade, 
point, borer and backed knife form the types in our study of Upper Palaeolithic from this. 
district (Table 3). Blades of 6 cm. x 4 cm. x 1°5 cm. (average measurement) prepared on 
fine-grained quartzite, quartz and chert are the noteworthy features of these Upper 
Palaeolithic assemblages. Many of these are distinctly retouched along one or both 
borders. These retouchings are rather steeply executed. The backed knife specimen 
nearly approaches a knife shape by this method of steep retouching done along one 
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border of a punched blade. The side scrapers (8) are not very well-finished specimens. 
The points (3) and borer (1) are prepared on blades and are well-finished. The collection 
also contains retouched flakes and 7 retouched blades, made of quartzite. 


Singhbhum 

In all 10 specimens are collected from this district (Table 6). Fine-grained quartzite 
and chert are the usual raw material used. The collection includes 3 burins, 2 points, 
2 retouched blades and 1 side scraper. Most of these are rather well-finished but still 
do not conform to typical Upper Palaeolithic types known from elsewhere in India. 
The MMC retouched blade, however, appears like a typical Upper Palaeolithic in 
variety. 


Mayurbhanj 

Unlike the Middle Palaeolithic experience in this period Mayurbhanj yielded 
7 sites spread over a large tract (Table 9). Raw material used remains broadly the same 
as observed earlier. The size of the blades аге 4'2 cm.-10 ст. in length, 1:3 ст.-4`5 cm. 
in breadth and 0'8 cm.-1°2 cm. in thickness. These are decidedly manufactured by 
punching technique with a soft hammer. Side scrapers (11) and the points (18), both 
prepared on broad blades, form the predominant types in this district. Both borers (3) and 
a single burin found are atypical and prepared on rather thick bladish flake. The five end 
scrapers recorded are also prepared on similar flakes and has a characteristic notch near 
the scraping border. This feature was also recorded earlier in the Middle Palaeolithic in 
these three districts. Besides the above tool types, 1 notched scraper, 1 awl, 2 backed 
blades have been identified as finished specimens, whereas 3 retouched cores, 7 
retouched blades and 6 retouched flakes have been recorded as unfinished artefacts. 

To sum up, Upper Palaeolithic in these three districts would seem to be 
inadequately represented. Yet, the features of whatever tools could be collected would 
definitely establish the presence of this phase in this region. Since, in almost all the cases 
their occurrence is on the surface and also since these are as a rule associated with fluted 
cores or similar other microlithic debitage, one can reasonably designate the Upper 
Palaeolithic of this region as an almost terminal Pleistocene phenomenon. 


Sequel 
The Palaeolithic history of Chotanagpur and its adjoining areas should provide 
important clues for understanding the spread of population in this part of India. 
In the foregoing pages we have analysed the typo-technological as also 
chronological features of the evidence from three districts of the said area. On the basis 
of our field work, it appears that, notwithstanding the earlier claims, the context of the 
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Palaeolithic occurrence in none of these three districts can be put beyond Upper 
Pleistocene. It must, however, be admitted that a clear-cut conclusion in this regard will 
elude us until we have fossils and radiometric data available. The geological features 
recorded also do not indicate an inner stratigraphic sequence separating the various 
stages of Acheulian. Neither can one demonstrate an older and hence preceding stage of 
Abbevillian existing in this region. In other words, if one has to decide on the population 
history of this region purely on typo-technological ground, it will appear that the first 
groups of human population who entered this region were Middle-Upper Acheulian 
culture bearers. It is a different matter that these populations subsequently stabilized their 
techniques with locally available raw material and thereby reshaped their cultural 
products. One can see from the above that the population of Mayurbhanj for long chose 
massive pebbles and thus created such secondary-worked pebbles that one cannot call 
them choppers but instead take them as core scrapers or scraper/chopper, This 
phenomenon is also present in some sites of Singhbhum. Hazaribagh, however, shows a 
slightly different form of pebble adaptation. Here flakes derived from pebbles were more 
predominantly used. If one can scan all the evidences the following points emerge as 
distinct possibilities. 

1. The main Palaeolithic activity seems to have centred round Singhbhum where it 
has the maximum spread. 

2. Palaeolithic activities in Mayurbhanj may be as early as in Singhbhum if not 
even slightly earlier, and here also the distribution of the artefacts is not only 
restricted to the hilly regions but extended to the undulated detrital lateritic tract. 
It is a distinct possibility that this distribution extended towards the east to 
Midnapur and then into Bankura in West Bengal. 

3. Middle Palaeolithic was an indigenous development and represented continuation 
of the earlier culture. Hence change of raw material seems minimal. Further, 
the region as a whole is characterized by the continuing use of handaxes and 
at least one cleaver albeit in diminutive form. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these do not compare with the typical Mousteroid types recorded from 
Maharashtra-Karnataka region. 

4. Upper Palaeolithic, likewise, is very poorly represented. Further, more often than 
not these occurrences overlap in regions of microlithic occurrence. The chronic 
absence of typical burins and borers made on blade appears, as in an earlier 
stage, to have been a local characteristic. Yet it will be illogical to deny the 
existence of an Upper Palaeolithic stage in the present area of study, especially 
in view of the presence of retouched long blades recorded from Singhbhum and 
Mayurbhanj districts. Incidentally, the Damin area“ of Santal Pargana, located at 
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the north-eastern comer of Chotanagpur plateau, has yielded an excellent 
‘assemblage of broad and elongated blades, occasionally retouched into different 
tool types of the Upper Palaeolithic category. The raw material (mostly chert) 
used here, however, is quite different from the materials collected from the 
present area of study. 

One can conclude that the users of Acheulian artefacts in the Chotanagpur and its 
adjoining highland of Orissa were the earliest inhabitants of this region and were in 
many ways comparable to social groups at this cultural stage in the rest of India. 
However, once they adapted themselves to this region, they seem to have developed a 
distinctive cultural pattern both in terms of their use of raw materials and in terms of the 
typo-technology of the tools. The palaeo-history of the Chotanagpur plateau and its 
adjoining highlands is significant from the perspective that it establishes the distinctive. 
cultural personality of a geographical zone. 
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Early Holocene adaptation in India: an anthropological perspective 


D.K. Bhattacharya and Rahul Sen 


Culture change in prehistory has mostly been accepted as a temporal eventuality. It 
is not an experimental truth but a processual paradigm. The Mesolithic, in this dynamic 
process, is accepted as the culture that occurred with the onset of the Holocene and 
"which preceded the Neolithic Revolution. It is widely believed that the Mesolithi 
culture itself paved the way towards sedentism and thus is a prelude to the Neolithic 
culture. Thus, two significant culture changes, one rapidly succeeding the other, are the 
hypothesis sought and demonstrated by archaeologists all over the world. Most 
archaeologists, as such, are trained to accept that man, no matter where he was living, 
must have gone through the identical process of evolving from one stage to another as 
hypothesized in the three-fold division of the stone age. Furthermore, these individual 
changes are also presumed as being identical in their basic details everywhere. 

The traditionally-offered causative force for this change occurring everywhere in 
сапу Holocene is a ‘drastic environmental change" which called for readaptation. The 
undetlying assumption being that like environmental changes shall call forth like 
readaptive changes in a stimulus-response system (White 1959 and Steward 1955). And, 
although, it is now generally accepted that adaptation is a local problem and selective 
pressures favouring new cultural forms result out of a disequilibrium created in the 
Culture-environment system (Binford and Binford 1968), deterministic evolutionary 
views still guide most of archaeological research to the extent of reducing it to a fetish 
rather than a testable hypothesis. 

Trigger argues that this is because the limited nature of archaeological data 
conforms better to the deterministic evolutionary model by automatically reducing the 
amount of details to be explained (Trigger 1978, pp. 43-44). The assumption underlying 
this claim is that the aspects of culture that are represented in the archaeological record, 
particularly those concerning technology and economy, constitute the core of the culture, 
whereas those areas that are not perfectly represented are mainly random epiphenomena 
of minimal importance. Further, since the latter is mostly determined by the former, 
ultimately the whole culture is evolutionarily determined by the environment in a 
systemic manner. 

This argument has its foundation in biological evolutionism and the Darwinian 
concepts of adaptation and natural selection. Hence, to undertake a critical examination 
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of evolutionism in archaeology we must first undertake the same for its biological 
forerunner. 

Biological evolution attempts to explain changes that occur in biological organisms 
that result in the formation of new species. The basic tenets of this process are: 

1. New species arise by the transformation of an ancestral population into its 

modified descendants. 

2. The transformation is even and slow. 

3. The transformation involves large numbers, usually the entire ancestral 

population. 

4. The transformation occurs over all or a large part of the ancestral species" 

“geographical range’. 
(Eldredge and Gould 1972, p. 89). 

But how is this transformation facilitated? To understand this we need to examine 
the two processes of phyletic evolution and speciation. According to Darwin, the basis of 
evolution is the occurrence of random heritable modifications in the individuals of a 
population. The advantageous modifications are then adopted and the disadvantageous 
‘ones are discarded through natural selection: the differential survival and reproduction of 
genetically variant individuals. 

Hence evolution is the result of an interplay between variation and selection. In 
each generation а vast amount of variation is produced within а species by the 
mechanism of mutation of genes and the random assortment of genes in reproduction 
(random drift). Individuals whose genes give rise to characters that are better adapted to 
the environment will be the fittest to survive, reproduce and leave survivors that 
reproduce. This is because some alleles are either more adaptive or less adaptive than ^ 
other alleles and pass the test of natural selection to increase in the population. This is the 
process of phyletic evolution, the gradual changes that occur with time in a single lineage 
of descent resulting in greater adaptation to the environment (Ayala 1978). 

Speciation, on the other hand, occurs when a lineage of descent splits into two or 
more new lineages. In sexually-reproducing organisms а species is a group of 
interbreeding natural populations that is reproductively isolated from any other such 
groups. The reproductive isolation of species is maintained by means of biological 
barriers known as reproductive isolating mechanisms. Speciation commonly occurs 
im two stages: a first stage in which reproductive isolation starts as an incidental 
by-product of the genetic divergence between two populations, and a second stage in 
which reproductive isolation is completed when it is directly promoted by natural 
selection. 

The first stage of speciation requires that the exchange of genes between two 
populations of a species be interrupted, usually by means of a geographical isolation. The 
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absence of gene exchange between the two populations makes it possible for them to 
diverge genetically through phyletic evolution. As the isolated population became 
increasingly different genetically, postzygotic isolating mechanisms may appear between 
them. This first stage of speciation is usually a gradual process. Moreover, it may be 
reversed if the two populations break isolation before they have reached a threshold of 
genetic differentiation and fuse together by interbreeding. However, if the genetic 
difference reach a level where their hybrid offsprings show significantly reduced 
viability then the two populations may undergo the second stage of speciation. 

This second stage involves the development of prezygotic isolating mechanism, a 
process that is directly promoted by natural selection (ibid.). 

From above it is clear that, while the two mechanisms of biological evolution 
are phyletic evolution and speciation, the driving force behind them is natural selec- 
tion through adaptation i.e. the basic concepts of neo-Darwinian theory. The theory 
argues that: 

(i) There is (significant) variation among individuals from a population of a 
species in morphology, physiology and behaviour. This is the principle of 
variation. 

i) This variation is at least partly inherited . . . the principle of heredity. 
li) Some variants are better adapted than others to their environment. 

(iv) The better-adapted variants leave more offspring and thus contribute more to 
the genetic make-up of future generation (Krimbas 1984, pp. 5-6); i.e. they 
will increase in frequency with time and eventually replace completely the 
less-adapted variants. 

This theory of phyletic gradualism (Eldredge and Gould 1972) underlies 
evolutionary and ecological explanations in archaeology. Hence, not only do 
archaeologists have their own hypothesis of phyletic evolution (unilineal evolution) but 
also speciation (the numerous evolutionary revolutions). Further, the process is explained 
by selection (social-psychological) through ecological adaptation (optimization/ 
maximization/energy efficiency). Lastly, along with the mode even the tempo is 
juxtaposed by arguing gradual step-by-step changes with infinite intermediate stages. 
Interestingly, where archaeologists have failed to demonstrate these gradual trans- 
formations they have sought refuge to an argument also borrowed from their biological 
mentors: imperfection in the archaeological evidences (the palacontological fetish of 
inadequate fossil evidence). 

Yet there is enough evidence in existence to contest these theories and hypotheses, 
not only in archaeology but also in biology. And we shall below delineate some of these 
to question the validity of the neo-Darwinian theory of evolution and propose an 
alternate model of evolution, both for biology and archaeology. 
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‘The biggest problem faced by neo-Darwinian theory of evolution is that the concept 
of adaptation is by definition tautological (Krimbas 1984). In the four assertions made 
about neo-Darwinism above the fourth statement refers to fitness in its technical sense, 
that of differential reproduction, while adaptation, the explanation of this differential 
reproduction, refers to the third statement. Hence, if the Darwinian argument is to be 
preserved from a mere tautology, adaptation and fitness should be kept semantically 
independent in their respective definition. Yet, there is no adequate definition of 
adaptation that does not rely on fitness, selection or differential reproduction and thus be 
able to avoid the circularity and tautology in the argument. Hence, either the explanation 
is reduced to mere description of observed facts, worded in generalized statements or is 
teleologically asserted as cause-effect without any clear demonstration. 

Differential reproduction, on the other hand, may have its own causes. These causes 
are, however, specific and different in different evolutionary processes since every 
evolutionary process is unique. This is either because the environmental sequence is 
unique and only one population of a given genetic constitution (both mutation and drift 
are random) is subjected to it, or because identical (demographically as well as 
genetically) populations react in different ways to the action of the same environmental 
factor due to the occurrence in one or the other of rare genetic events (mutation, 
recombination, genetic drift). These rare events drive each of them along a different 
pathway. And since, in unique events the detection of what we would call adaptation is 
an a posteriori procedure, it is clear that every evolutionary change taking place differs 
from every other (ibid.). 

Hence natural selection is not a fact but a hypothesis, a law that has to be validated. 

However, a more damaging indictment of neo-Darwinism comes from the 
proponents of the Neutral theory of evolution who question the basic premise of 
selectionism itself. According to them most of the mutant genes are selectively neutral, 
i.e., they are adaptively neither more nor less advantageous than the genes they replace. 
At the molecular level most evolutionary changes are caused by the ‘random drift’ of 
selectively equivalent mutant genes (Kimura 1979). 

The essential difference between the neutralistselectionist theories lies in their 
differing explanations of the evolutionary process by which mutant genes come to be 
substituted in a species. Every substitution involves a sequence of events in which a rare 
‘mutant allele appears in a population and eventually spreads through the population to 
reach fixation. Selectionists maintain that for a mutant allele to spread through a species 
it must have some selective advantages. 

Neutralists, on the other hand, contend that some mutants can spread through а 
population on their own without having any selective advantage. If a mutant is 
selectively equivalent to pre-existing alleles, its fate is left to chance. Its frequency 
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fluctuates, increasing and decreasing fortuitously overtime, because only a relatively 
small number of gametes are ‘sampled’ out of the vast number of male and female 
‘gametes produced in each generation, and are therefore represented in individuals of the 
next generation. In the course of this random drift the overwhelming majority of mutant 
alleles are lost by chance, but a remaining minority of them eventually become fixed in 
the population. If neutral mutations are common at the molecular level and if the random 
drift is continuous over a long time, the genetic composition of the population will 
change significantly (ibid.). 

Then why is natural selection so prevalent at the phenotypic level when random 
selection of neutral alleles prevails at the molecular level? The answer to this is that the 
most common type of natural selection at the phenotypic level is "stabilizing" selection 
(Kimura 1983). Stabilizing selection eliminates phenotypically extreme individuals and 
preserves those that are near the population mean. 

‘The picture of evolution that emerges from this is as follows: from time to time, the 
position of the optimum of a phenotypic character shifts due to change of environment, 
and the species tracks such a change rapidly by altering its means. During this short 
period of change, an extensive shift of gene frequency is expected to occur at many loci, 
but this process itself will seldom cause gene substitution. But, most of the ti 
stabilizing selection predominates, under which neutral evolution or random fixation of 
mutant alleles occurs extensively, transforming all genes (ibid.). 

This gives a picture of long periods of stabilizing selection, interspersed with 
periods of rapid directional selection to track environmental changes. This is similar to 
what Eldredge and Gould (1972) have argued in their theory of punctuated equilibrium 
in palaeontology: long periods of essentially no change interspersed with rare periods of 
sudden change. 

‘The central concept of punctuated equilibrium is that new forms appear through 
allopatric speciation, i.e., new species can arise when а small local population becomes 
isolated at the margin of the geographic range of its parent species. A peripheral isolate 
develops into а new species if isolating mechanisms evolve that will prevent the 
re-initiation of gene flow when the new form re-encounters its ancestors at some future 
time, 

А consequence of the theory of allopatric process is that since selection always 
‘maintains an equilibrium between populations and their local environment, the 
morphological features that distinguish the descendant species from its ancestor are 
present close after, if not actually prior to, the onset of genetic isolation, Most 
morphological divergence of the descendant species occurs very early in its 
differentiation, when the population is small and still adjusting more precisely to local 
conditions. After it is fully established, a descendant species is as unlikely to show 
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‘gradual, progressive change as is the parental species. Thus, in the fossil record, we 
should not expect to find gradual divergence between two species in an 
ancestral-descendant relationship. Most evolutionary changes in morphology occur in a 
short period of time relative to the total duration of species; after the descendant is 
established as a full species, there will be little evolutionary change except when the two 
species become sympatric for the first time. 

Hence, the basic tenets of allopatric speciation is: 

(i) New species arise by the splitting of lineages. 

Gi) New species develop rapidly. 

(ii) A small sub-population of the ancestral form gives rise to the new species. 

(iv) The new species originates in a very small part of the ancestral species’ 

geographic extent—in an isolated area at the periphery of the range (ibid., p.96). 

This entails two important consequences: 

1. In a local section containing the ancestral species, the fossil record for the 
descendant's origin should consist of a sharp morphological break between the 
two forms. This break marks the migration of the descendant, from the 
peripherally-isolated area in which it developed, into its ancestral range. 
Morphological change in the ancestor, even if directional in time, should bear 
no relationship to the descendant's morphology. Since speciation occurs 
rapidly in small populations occupying small areas far from the centre of 
ancestral abundance, we shall rarely discover the actual event in the fossil 
record. 

2. Many breaks in the fossil record are real; they express the way in which 
evolution occurs, not the fragments of an imperfect record (ibid.). 

This neutral theory of evolution-punctuated equilibria model represents a more 
complete theory of biological evolution than neo-Darwinism and can suggest a 
comparatively better processual theory for archaeological analysis as well. 

This archaeological theory recognizes the role of chance in prehistory and attempts 
an explanation of the observed evidence in an interpretative manner, rather than to use a 
dogmatic assertion of adaptation and selection that can neither be demonstrated nor 
verified. Further, it takes the region as the unit of analysis and the sites as its sub-units 
rather than treat each site as a complete species evolving on its own, directionally. 
Hence, cultural evolution may be inferred from regional analysis as rapid changes 
resulting from unique cultural-environmental events. These, however, may not be 
represented in the archaeological records at all, as the duration of such change is brief 
and usually peripheral to the zone of dominance of its ancestral culture. Further, once a 
new culture evolves it may or may not spread into the wider region, may or may not 
replace its ancestral culture and may result in spatial complexity rather than temporal 
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succession. And an evolutionary theory that can comprehend these complex cultural- 
environmental systems has necessarily to be interpretative, particularistic and processual 
rather than deterministic, generalizing and tautological. 

In the rest of the paper we describe such an archaeological theory of culture change 
by analyzing the prehistoric cultures of the early Holocene period of north-westem 
region of the Indian subcontinent. However, before that we would like to delineate an 
interpretative theory of culture change which is both processual and particularistic. The 
basic tenets of this theory are: 

1. Developmental stages (in the sense of cognitive developmental psychology) 
can be distinguished in the ontogenesis of knowing and acting abilities. We 
understand these stages as learning levels that lay down the conditions for 
possible leaming processes. Since the learning mechanisms belong to the 
equipment of the human organism (capable of speech), social evolution can 
rely on individual learning capacities only if the (in part phase-specific) 
boundary conditions are fulfilled. 

2. The learning capacities first acquired by individual members of society or 
marginal social groups gain entrance into the interpretative system of the 
society through exemplary leaming processes. Collectively-shared structures 
of consciousness and store of knowledge represent, in terms of empirical 
knowledge and moral-practical insight, a cognitive potential that can be used 
socially. 

3. We may also speak of evolutionary leaming processes on the part of the 
societies in so far as they solve system problems that represent evolutionary 
challenge. These are problems that overload the adaptive capacities available 
within the limits of a given social formation. Societies can leam evolutionarily 
by utilizing the cognitive potential contained in world views for reorganizing 
action systems. This process can be represented as an institutional embodiment 
of rationality structure already developed in world views. 

4, The introduction of a new principle of organization means the establishment of 
а new level of social integration. This in tum makes it possible to implement 
available (or to produce new) technical-organizational knowledge; it makes 
possible, that is, an increase in productive forces and an expansion of system 
complexity (Habermas 1979, p. 160). 

Turning now to the early Holocene period in India if we look into the distribution of 
Mesolithic sites from India we find that most of the regions previously colonized by 
Palaeolithic populations continue to be occupied albeit in a much more reduced manner. 
The regions north of Rawalpindi (now in Pakistan) and the adjoining areas in Himachal 
Pradesh seem to be no longer preferred in early Holocene. On the other hand the alluvial 
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flaland north of the Ganga in Unar Pradesh seems to get freshly colonized during 
this period. The latter was an entirely new variety of ecology within fairly active 
monsoonic belt. Further, the settlement here must have been very successful in order to 
be able to multiply so rapidly (more than 200 sites are recorded from this region). In the 
rest of the country both the hilly regions as also the river basins have been preferred. Of 
the entire lot of Mesolithic occurrences known so far more than eighty per cent lie to the 
north and west of the straight line joining Patna and Baroda. These mainly include 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, western and central parts of Madhya Pradesh and Sind and 
Baluchistan in Pakistan. Himachal Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana seldom show 
Mesolithic occupations. 

‘There are no consistent radio-carbon dates for all these sites but we can clearly 
divide them into two groups chronologically. The older group clusters around 5000 B.C. 
and the younger group clusters around 2500 вс. Most of the older sites show preference 
for flat riverine plains and reveal indirect evidence of sedentism (Bagor in Rajasthan and 
‘Sarai Nahar Rai in Pratapgarh). Although very little evidence of birds has so far been 
known from these sites, that of fish is not altogether wanting. Pig, goat, sheep and cattle 
are the usual animal types found with these early Mesolithic forms. The younger group 
of sites show very little uniformity of either dates or the formal context. They vary from 
sand-dunes to woodlands and rocky regions. Geographically these two groups of 
Mesolithic sites are overlapping but due to the vast temporal gap between them they 
represent distinct occupations. 

Mesolithic culture is mainly distinguished on the basis of its lithic technology i.e., 
microliths. In Europe this was coupled with the fishing and fowling economy that was 
adopted during the early Holocene. However, in India the latter character was neglected, 
while the chronological context, ie., cultures occurring during the early Holocene, 
coupled with microlithic technology was recognized as the distinguishing feature of 
Mesolithic. Yet in many archaeological publications there is a tendency to argue that all 
‘early Holocene occupations are Mesolithic regardless of their lithic technology. This 
facilitates an easy adaptational explanation for its origin even if it is not substantiated by 
the archaeological evidences. 

The western arid region of the subcontinent spreading from Gujarat to Baluchistan 
is an area which has shown continuous occupation from Palaeolithic period right up to 
today with constant evolution through sedentism to civilization and more. This is also the 
region which shows the earliest Holocene occupation in the subcontinent with sites like 
Bagor-Tilwara in Rajasthan and Mehrgarh in Baluchistan dating back to Sth-6th 
millennium ВС. Yet these two occupations are so different from each other that one may 
question the authenticity of a Mesolithic culture and seek specific explanations to their 
origins rather than to the usual adaptational one. 
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In the last decade and a half considerable amount of palaeo climatic information 
from various parts of India has been forthcoming for the terminal phase of Pleistocene 
(Alichin, Goudie and Hegde 1978, рр. 321-25). Apparently from around 20,000 to 
10,000 вр. there was intense aridity experienced in the whole of Gujarat, Rajasthan, 
Punjab and further west. This might have also influenced the middle and lower Gangetic 
plains. Monsoon was very weak and wind-borne materials started depositing themselves 
оп the plains. Rivers in the south also started to deposit huge amount of their load of silt 
because of the lowering of rainfall. This was coupled with considerable lowering of the 
sea level all around the coast. 

During this arid phase the dry desert region of India maintained a thin occupation of 
a culture that was based mainly on parallel-sided blades (ibid.). These cultures have been 
identified in the excavations in Rajasthan, Pushkar and Sind regions right up to Las Bela 
(south-east Baluchistan). However, the hilly regions of Baluchistan have till now 
produced no pre-Holocene occupation, though further west in Iran and Central Asia such 
‘occupations occur. 

The climate experienced a further change during the early Holocene. Palaeoclimatic 
evidences show а marked humid phase during this period (ibid. pp. 325-26). This 
increasing humidity combines with a thicker occupational density in the region, which is. 
quite obvious. However, it also couples with a rapid change in the cultural complexity, 
though this is not constant all over the region. Mehrgarh at the western border of the 
region shows such rapid change that in 5000 a.c. it not only has settlement-structures but 
also domesticated flora and fauna along with a microlithic technology though aceramic. 
This within a couple of thousand years grows into а full-fledged Indus site with city 
architecture. On the other hand, Bagor in Rajasthan, which is coeval with Mehrgarh, is 
‘more typical Mesolithic with microlith technology and wild fauna. And though Bagor 
also shows change towards sedentism and production economy, it never reaches the 
cultural heights attained by Mehrgarh. 

To understand these diverse cultural trends during the early Holocene we shall 
make a more detailed study of these sites and then use our theory of cultural evolution 
and change to interpret the evidences. 

Bagor (74"23'Е. and 25°21°N.) is a large village on the left bank of the river 
Kothari, a tributary of the Banas, some 25 km. to the west of Bhilwara. Mahasati, the 
dune on which the microlithic site is located, overlooks the left bank of the Kothari river 
about 1 km. east of the village. 

Bagor lies in the gneissic plain of Mewar in the shadow of the Aravalli range. The 
topography of the region is characterized by extensive rocky tracts interspersed with 
isolated low hills and flat alluvial stretches of cultivable land in the valleys and along the 
river bank (Misra 1971). 
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The dune covers an area of about 200 m. east-west and 150 m. north-south and rises 
to a height of about 6 m. above the surrounding plain. Estimates show that an area of at 
least 80x80 m. (over 6000 sq. m.) was occupied during the earliest phase of the 
settlement. 

The dune is composed of wind-blown sand and the habitational materials occur 
throughout in the sandy deposit, thus attesting that the dune was under active formation 
when it was occupied. Homogeneous nature of the sand precluded recognition of fine 
layers and the record of archaeological finds including structural features had to be kept 
in terms of the depths of various digs. Five broad layers can, however, be recognized 
mainly on the basis of change of colour in the sand. 

Layer 1, 5-10 cm. in thickness, is composed of whitish sand which appears to be 
more or less of recent origin. Layer 2, 80-90 cm. thick is of dark-brown sand, the dark 
colour of the soil being due to the concentration of humus deriving from the tree and 
grass vegetation on the mound. Most of the habitational deposit occur in this layer. Layer 
3, 70-80 cm. thick, consists of light-brown sand. Habitational evidence begins to decline. 
in the middle of this layer and is completely absent in the lower parts. Layer 4, 30-60 cm. 
thick, is of a very light colour, almost yellowish sand, and is completely sterile. Layer 5 
is formed of white highly-micaceous sand, rich in concencretionary pellets. It presents a 
marked contrast to the sand of the overlying layers and suggests a different agency for its 
formation (Sankalia 1974). 

‘The total thickness of the habitation deposit is about 1°50 m. It reveals an 
uninterrupted occupation of the site over a period of 5 millennia immediately before 
Christ. During this period the ancestral culture based on stone technology and 
hunting-pastoral economy underwent continuous evolution, No stratigraphical break 
маз seen in the occupation. However, on the basis of changes in material culture three 
phases of Bagor culture is recognized. Phase 1 (c. 5000-2800 вс) has a deposit of 50 to 
80 cm. The Microlithic industry and animal remains are most profuse. The economy 
combined hunting-gathering and herding. People lived on stone-paved floors and in 
probably wattle huts. They buried their dead in an extended position in an east-west 
orientation. Phase I (c. 2800-600 B.C.) presents.a deposit of 30 to 50 cm. The Microlithic 
industry and animal bones begin to decline in quantity but metal (copper) tools and hand- 
made pottery appear. The pottery has incised decorations. The dead were buried in flexed 
position in an east-west orientation and the graves contained pots, metal tools, omaments 
and food. Habitation in Phase III (c. 600 B.C. to A.D. 200) is restricted to central part of 
the mound and has a thickness of 35 to 75 cm. The Microlithic industry greatly declines 
and animal bones are scarce. Iron tools came into use and pottery is wheel-made. Glass 
beads are added to ornaments. Bricks and tiles are used along with stones in structures. 
The dead were buried in an extended position in а north-south orientation. 
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‘The Microlithic industry of Bagor shows some characteristic features. They 
occurred in all phases in different frequencies. The richest horizon lay between 60 and 
105 cm. This layer contained 74 per cent of the material. The raw material of the 
industry is predominantly quartz (79 per cent). Quartz range in quality from dull-white 
opaque to bright, translucent crystalline variety. 20 per cent of the material is made of 
‘chert and about 1 per cent of chalcedony. Chert is of many colours and include fine as 
well as coarse-grained variety, though the former predominates, 

The lithic industry consists largely of microliths based on small blades. Flake’ tools 
are very little. Blades were struck from small prismatic core of cylindrical, pyramidal or 
squarish shape. Though the technique of blade production is advanced, the fluting 
technique was not used. Small hammer-stones bearing pitted marks were used to strike 
them. Other stone materials included querns, rubbers and undressed stones used in 
structures. 

The secondary blunting of the blades is generally steep but sometimes flat. It was 
usually done on one border; retouching is rare and usually done on only one border. 

Only 3:55 per cent of the assemblage is microliths. 0°68 per cent comprise 
cores and flake tools, mostly scrapers. The remaining 95°77 per cent is unfinished 
material. Of these 11701 per cent are unretouched blades and the remainder cores 
and flakes. 

Unfinished blades are 11°01 per cent (940 specimens). Finished tools are 4°23 per 
cent (362). Of these 3°55 per cent (304) are microliths and the remaining 0'68% (58) 
scrapers and other core ad flake tools. Microliths comprise blunted back blades, 
retouched blades, obliquely-blunted blades, triangles, trapezes, crescents and points. 
Core and flake tools include scrapers, notches, burins and a solitary borer. 

‘The only direct evidence of the economy of the early Bagorians are animal remains. 
These are maximum in Phase I, less in Phase II and least in Phase III. Most of the bones 
are fragmentary and charred showing evidence of roasting. Abundance of bones in 
Phases I and II shows that animal food was more important in the earlier stages of the 
settlement. The correspondence between the distribution of bones and microliths indicate 
that hunting was an important part of the economy in Phase I and to a less instance in 
Phase II. 

The fauna was primarily wild. It comprised cattle, hog, deer, barasingha, wild boar, 
jackal, rat, monitor lizard and river turtle. Sheep/goat and fish bones were also présent. 
Sheep/goat and some cattle appear to be of domestic variety. Hence the economy of 
Phase I must have been a combination of hunting and herding. 

The decline of bones and microliths in Phase II suggests the rise of agriculture. 
Pottery, metal tools and omaments also suggest the same as does the perforated stone, 
probably a weight for a digging stick. 
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Hence we find that initial settlers at Bagor were both hunters and herders but later 
the role of hunting and probably pastoralism and agriculture became more important 
(Misra 1971). 

Turning now to Mehrgarh, the site is situated in the north of the Kachi plains, at the. 
foot of the Bolan Pass. It is a transitional arca between two different worlds, the arid 
inland plateaux of Inner Baluchistan, Afghanistan and Iran on one side and the 
Indo-Gangetic plains on the other (Jarrige and Lechevallier 1979). 

Excavations were conducted in three places at Mehrgarh besides the main mound. 
‘These areas were, from north to south, MR-3 where no potsherds were found, MR-4, a 
zone close to MR-3 but where sherds start occurring on the surface, and MR-2 where 
sherds of a style earlier than those at the main mound (MR-1) were collected. In all, 
seven cultural phases were identified in the excavation ranging from aceramic to 
Harappan complexes. The earliest phase, in which we are here interested, dates from 
6th to Sth millennium ВС, and the latest phase is contemporary with the Mature 
Harappan sites. 

‘The oldest settlement (MR-3) corresponds to the few hectares wide platform 
overlooking the Bolan which yielded remains not associated with ceramic. From the 
surface four building levels have been excavated (Lechevallier and Quivron 1981). At all 
levels the building material used is unmoulded, unbaked mud-bricks of various sizes. 

‘The level 4 yielded a large rectangular structure, divided at least into eight small 
compartments. On its north-south axis it measures 6 m. and on the other 3°60 m. It is 
preserved to the height of 0'80 m. The walls are built with two rows of bricks without. 
any opening in anyone of them. The compartments to the west measure 1°60 x 1°00 x 
1°30 m. and those in the east 1°30 x 1°00 x 1°30 m. No trace of fire was found here as 
also no other material. 

The level 3 presented a small room, 2 x 1°80 m., just below the walls of the level 2. 
‘The wall was built of a single row of bricks and preserved in two or three courses only. 
А spice in the south wall forms a doorway. On the floor, made of packed clay, a small 
grinding stone and reed-impressions were found. 

‘At the level 2 several long unconnected walls, built with two rows of bricks, were 
excavated which are remains of large buildings. Only one nearly-complete structure is 
preserved to the north. Its walls are built with three rows of bricks and is divided into 
four small compartments of 1°50 x 1°00 m. No material has been found in this building. 
At the south-east comer, traces of intensive fire indicate fire-place or oven. 

Several complex buildings have been excavated just below the present surface in 
level 1. They have the same north-south, east-west orientation. Structure B to the north 
(6°70 x 630 m.) is divided into six rooms, three to the north (270 x 225 m.) and three 
to the south (3°30 x 225 т.). The walls are made of two rows of bricks with alternate 
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joints. No opening to the outside or between the rooms exists. One room in the north has 
а low bench of two or three bricks along three sides. The floor of another room is paved 
with split pebble. Three rooms to the south have fire-places. Grinding stone and 
hand-grinders, flint blades and bone tools were abundant in them. 

Structure A (7 x 5 x 6 m.) is divided into ten small rooms. There are four rooms 
to the west and three to the east (3°25 x 135-170 m.). Three rooms in the centre are 
1:50 x 1°25 m. The walls have a single row of bricks without any openings, except in a 
room to the north-west. One room to the west is divided into two, with one filled by a 
big hearth. Another room is covered with ashes and burnt stones. One room in the 
middle row has three fire-places. Several grinding-stones were found in the rooms. 

The structures of MR-3 show that large rectangular buildings of various plans, 
proportions and types of construction were designed for different purposes: some for 
living, others not. The latter must have been used for domestic activities only, or for 
storing goods or keeping animals such as sheep/goat. This has economic and social 
implications. It means that a well-developed type of farming life could have already 
existed and that the settlement was a permanent village. In fact, the faunal and botanical 
research of Meadow and Constantini have demonstrated that people of MR-3 had animals 
like cattle, domestic sheep and goats as well as cultivated barley and wheat (ibid.). 

In the faunal evidence from the MR-3 settlement, Meadow found evidence for 
both animal hunting and domestication. The hunted animals included gazelle, wild 
sheep, barasingha, wild cattle and wild goats while the domesticated varieties were 
mainly goat/sheep and cattle. However, by the end of the aceramic period most faunal 
evidence is from domestic sheep, goat and cattle although some wild varieties like wild 
pig, ass, gazelle, fox and jungle cat continue to exist. The fact that populations of wild 
sheep, goat and cattle were present in the area means that these animals were 
domesticated locally. Animal remains other than mammals are quite rare. Only a few 
bird bones, some carapace fragments of the turtle and a couple of catfish bones were 
found in this period (Meadow 1981). 

‘A remarkable amount of information on cultivated plants has been obtained from 
impressions of straw and grains in mud-bricks (Constantini, 1984). Study of 30 bricks 
produced 5956 identified impressions. The proportions of the various taxa are: 91 per 
cent six-row barley, 4 per cent ein Kornemmer, 2'5 per cent wild barley, 1'8 per cent 
hulled six-row barley and 077 per cent wheat. In many cases, inside the impressions were 
found charred remains of the plant themselves. 

While wheat and barley were the principal crops of Mehrgarh, other vegetal 
resources were Zizyphus fruits and date palm. 

‘The lithic industry corresponding to this economy is also quite advanced. It is 
abundant (15,000 pieces). The flint is of good quality, fine and homogeneous, the colour 
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buff or grey to light brown. It is a blade industry. The cores are small, pointed, either flat 
or conical. They show a parallel unidirectional debitage. 

"The tools (2570 in number) show a majority of retouched blades (40%) with various 
types of retouch. A good number are notched blades and truncated blades. There are 
some end-scrapers. The most characteristic tools are borers (3°8%) and geometric 
microliths (3°7%). The microliths are of three types: lunates (17), triangles (3) and 
trapezes (73). Sickle-blades are present in small numbers (1779). 

Heavy duty tools include 13 axes (10 polished and 3 rough), 4 from the level 1 and 
rest from the surface, 8 adzes and 1 pick. Materials used for them include limestone, 
sandstone, chert gabbro and even chlorite. 

Stone equipments include grinding stones and small hand-grinders. Many had ochre 
marks on them. There is one perforated stone. Only 4 small vessels were found in the 
level 1, 2 on the surface and 2 in graves. Asphalt-covered baskets have been found in 
several graves. 

Many omaments have been found in graves. Beads for necklace and bracelet and 
pendants, made of bones, shells and stones, were the majority. Stones were of various 
kinds. In the lower levels they were mainly limestone, white shells and bones while in 
the'level 1 dark steatite and semiprecious stones such as camelian, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli appear. One fragment of a copper bead was also found in a grave in the level 1. 

In the northern part of the site, graves belonging to the upper level were found on 
both sides of Structures A and B just below the present ground level. There are eight to 
the east and twenty-one to the west. The skeletons, found in a very bad state of 
preservation, were lying on the sides, in a contracted position, They included skeletons 
of both adults and children. The graves appear to have been dug beside a brick platform 
or wall. Grave goods include beads and ornaments, baskets and stone equipments, many 
marked with ochre. 

The burials of the lowest level are different. They appear together with other 
buildings. Stone, shell and bone ornaments were found in them, but no semiprecious 
stones. The graves lacked any built structure but had red ochre marks on the skeleton. 
(Lechevallier and Quivron 1981). 

From the above description it is clear that the lower layers of Bagor and Mehrgarh, 
though chronologically contemporaneous, exhibit vastly different cultural stages leading 
to independent and diverse internal developments. While Bagor shows a slow change 
towards metallurgy and agriculture over a period of 5000 years, Mehrgarh presents these 
characteristics at its earliest stages itself. 

As described above, the north-western region of the subcontinent experienced 
increased aridity during the end of the Pleistocene period. During this period hunting- 
gathering communities with a lithic technology based on blades thinly inhabited this 
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region. Very little is known about these communities except that they continued to 
occupy the region right up to the end of Pleistocene and into the transititon period 
between it and Holocene. 

The advent of Holocene brought a relatively humid climate allowing a more dense 
‘occupation of the region. During this phase the lithic industry showed refinement and 
more advanced and fine blades were produced. This refinement and the change in 
climate demonstrated the rise of the Mesolithic here. Yet, as Allchin, Goudie and Hegde 
report, ‘the difference between Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic industries is basically 
one of size . . ." (1978, p. 326). 

Within this densely-occupied region some communities, however, showed more 
rapid evolution and sites like Mehrgarh showed cultural complexity far above the others 
in the region. Mehrgarh, being located at the transition area of the Baluchistan plateau 
and Indus valley, experienced a relatively greater climatic change than Bagor which was 
well within the dry zone and hence experienced a moderate humid climate. 

The Indus valley provided the right climate and topography for growth of wild 
cereals like barley and wheat. This along with the fauna the people of Mehrgarh learnt to 
exploit and soon domesticate. With this the community made the transition from purely 
hunting-gathering to herding and agriculture. The community was now sedentary and 
hence showed evidence towards permanent village and construction of living and storage 
structures. 

The abundance of food facilitated the rise of professionalism and exchange, both 
locally and over long distances. Beads, made of lapis lazuli, camelian and turquoise, are 
‘evidence of long-distance exchange, as they are not locally available. Exchange also 
facilitated cross-fertilization of knowledge with communities further west in Afghanistan 
and Iran resulting in a rapid growth of a complex culture with metallurgy and finally 
urban settlement. Hence, by the mid-third millennium В.С. Mehrgarh showed evidence of 
a big city organization comparable to any Harappan city site (For a more detail analysis 
of the socio-economic factors producing these changes see Sen 1992). 

On the other hand Bagor located within a dry zone experienced only a mild change 
in climate. It, not only, had no readily available wild cereals but also no rich water 
source. Hence it continued to remain a hunting-community right through its early phase. 
A shift in economy to herding and agriculture is evidenced only in the iddle at the 
second phase, which is dated to 2800 to 600 в.с. Hence, it rose well after the Harappan 
Civilization had spread in this region. It is likely that the changes shown by Bagorians is 
due to their interaction with the more advanced Harappans than a totally indigenous 
change. That other more complex cultural-ecological forces must have been in action in 
both the cases is obvious and these can only be understood if more detailed studies are 
made of these two archaeological zones. 
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From the above it is clear that for India a uniform transition to Mesolithic in the 
early Holocene period can neither be demonstrated nor was it culturally-ecologically 
possible. Different geographical zones showed different cultural complexity depending 
оп diverse factors acting there in a historical-particularistic manner. Even the complexity 
and leaming ability of the ancestral culture influenced these changes. Further, these 
changes were so rapid and largely peripheral to the dominant occupational zones that 
hardly any evidence of the transition is preserved. They have mostly to be interpreted 
from the existing archaeological evidences from regional and cultural-ecological studies. 
Often the cultural changes are shifts in emphasis rather than wholesome innovations. 
Later forces of diffusion-integration or occupation-domination complicated the situation 
resulting in heterogenous cultural-regional diversity. This resulted in spatial complexity 
of cultures rather than their temporal succession. Hence evolution in archaeology must 
be historical and particularistic rather than deterministic and generalizing. 
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9 
Number only? A strange case for Monopoly 


BB. Lal 


Ever since the discovery of the Indus Civilization in the early 20's of our century, 
several attempts have been made to decipher the script met with on the seals, sealings, 
pottery, bronze and ivory objects, etc. associated with this civilization. Amongst the 
earlier scholars who made such attempts the names of B.M. Barua, Henry Heras, 
B. Hrozny, G.R. Hunter, Piero Meriggi, Prananatha, Allan S.C. Ross, Sankarananda, 
L.A. Waddel deserve special mention. Since the late 60's there is a renewed effort, 
involving scholars practically from all over the world: for example, Walter A. Fairservis 
from USA, J.V. Кеппіег Wilson from UK, Asko Parpola and his colleagues from 
Finland, N.V. Gurov, Ju. V. Knorozov and their colleagues from USSR and Bankabehari 
Chakravarty, I. Mahadevan, K.V. Ramesh, M.V.N. Krishna Rao, S.R. Rao, S.K. Ray and 
Fateh Singh from India. By and large, these scholars have tried to read either a 
proto-Dravidian language or a kind of proto- Vedic Sanskrit in these inscriptions. 

Ihave had the privilege of reviewing or partly commenting on the attempts of Asko 
Parpola, Ju. V. Knorozov, I. Mahadevan, M.V.N. Krishna Rao and S.R. Rao and have 
demonstrated in my papers! (Lal 1970, 1974, 1975, 1979 and 1983) as to where these 
people have gone wrong. And although I have not written on the attempts of the other 
scholars currently in the field, perhaps it may not be an overstatement to say that none of 
them has hit the mark. 

In the midst of such a situation one welcomes two latest attempts, viz. those by 
B.V. Subbarayappa, Director, Centre for History and Philosophy of Science, Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Bangalore (India), and Egbert Richter-Ushanas, from 
Bremen, West Germany. Through his paper, ‘Indus Script: The Womb of Numbers’, 
Subbarayappe? stresses that all the symbols inscribed on the Indus seals, etc., represent 
nothing but numbers, whereas Professor Richter-Ushanas? is of the view that the Indus 
seals present to us Vedic hymns and allied matter. It is proposed to review in the present 
paper the stand taken by Subbarayappa, leaving the discussion on Richter-Ushanas" 
theory for a future occasion. In this context, it may be stated that the review, as has been 
my practice in all the previous ones, will be confined to pointing out the flaws in 
Subbarayappa's approach, which will demonstrate that if the very approach/methodology 
has its inherent pitfalls, how can the results arrived at be sound? 

In a review like this, it would be only proper to present first the case of 
Subbarayappa himself so that readers get to know his side of the picture. Then would 
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follow my comments. All this may make the review somewhat lengthy, but I am afraid, 
it cannot be helped. 
I will begin by quoting the basic stand of Subbarayappa's thesis (p. 43 of his paper): 

“Although the causes of the decay ofthis culture Cladus Civilization) have not been precisely 
identified, conceivably, some of its attainments would have lingered on and, the numerical system 
being one such of practical value would have found its way, directly or indirectly, into the шег 
cultures in China, Greece, the Central Asian Complex including Vedic India. 

"The surviving inscriptions, literary and other sources of these regions which have preserved the 
number-reckoning and the numerical forms provide valuable data for substantiating the Indus 
numerical forms. 

"Ia fact, some of the numerical forms were adopted as such or with slight modification, by the 
Chinese Shang dynasty, the Atic Greeks and, nearer home, the regions where Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi were in use.” 

In а nutshell, Subbarayappa's stand is that the symbols used in the Indus script were 


adopted by the scribes of the Shang dynasty of China, by the Attic Greeks, as also by 
those who used the Kharoshthi and Brahmi scripts in India. As a follow-up, therefore, it 
would be only appropriate to assign to the Indus symbols the values that these symbols 
have been given in these latter scripts. 

In this approach there are two basic flaws, as follows: 

1. According to Subbarayappa himself, the Mature Phase of the Indus Civilization 
is assignable to circa 2500-1900 в.с. and the Late Phase to circa 1900-1600 B.C. (p. 2 of 
his paper). On the other hand, as Subbarayappa mentions, the inscriptions of the Shang 
dynasty of China pertain to the period circa 1400-1100 вс. and of ће Attic Greeks to 
circa 500 в.с. (p. 9 of his paper). The Kharoshthi and Brahmi inscriptions are still later, 
viz. of the fourth-third century B.C. As of today, there is no evidence, direct or indirect, of 
the Indus Civilization having transmitted the symbols used in its script to either far-flung 
China in the east or to equally far-flung Greece in the west. It is a question of enormous. 
distance in terms of not merely space but also time—at least in the case of Attic Greek, 
from 1600 в.с to 600 вс. How do we bridge these yawning spatial and temporal gaps? 

2. And no less important than the foregoing is the point that for his decipherment of 
the Indus script, Subbarayappa adopts just a few symbols from the Shang dynasty, a few 
others from the Attic Greek and a few each from Kharoshfhî and Brahmi. This kind of 
‘pick-and-choose’ methodology really beats one hollow for, even conceding for 
argument's sake a case for transmission of the Indus symbols to China and Greece, one 
does not expect just a few odd symbols to have been picked up by the Chinese and some 
odd ones by the Greeks. Further, since the Chinese-Attic-Kharosh| iràhmi amalgam 
did not fit the bill, Subbarayappa also brings the Egyptian script in the picture (e.g. 
his pp. 20 and 31). 

Indeed, to assign values to symbols in a given script on the basis of mere 
morphological similarities in other scripts, unmindful of the spatial, temporal and 
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means-of-transmission factors, can be devastating. For example, do not the Roman 
capital letters C.D.E.F.H.LM.OT,U,V.W and X, as they are hand-written or in a slightly 
modified form, occur in the Indus script? 

‘Anyway, having taken the aforementioned stand, Subbarayappa moves on to 
assigning values to the Indus symbols. The best way t0 convey the same to the reader 
would be to reproduce his Table VIII (p. 26), as it is: 


Basic Numerical Forms on the Indus Seals 


Basic Forms a Remarks 
CounableRod || 1012 Used in Khar inscriptions: honzontal form in 
Foms | (lms Brühmi inscriptions 
O-O-x| « X fom used in Кали inscriptions 
5 з Duel kon C 


N 6 AN Ust by he Chinese 


Tafal? М Used by Chinese; ( in Brahe inscriptions 
РЕЗА ИШИ 
ї- Y 9 Used in Chinese опаде ове forms 
Q ~ X ~e 10 OC Used in Brahmi inscriptions; ) used in 
Aeque ae 


20 VU Used by the Chinese 
О Used in Brahmi inscriptions 


U-0 

100 Д sed in Karo inscriptions; als in Ashokan; 
Ase Н Srt umi Dena cen 
Н Used by the Attic Greeks 


2 1000 7) Used by the Chinese 


Т Used in Brahmi numerals 
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Herein, particular attention may be drawn to the ‘Remarks’ column, which clearly 
shows the ‘pick-and-choose’ technique adopted by Subbarayappa. The Kharoshthî, 
Brahmi, Chinese and Attic Greek have been drawn upon as and when convenient. And, 
по less amusing is the fact that as many as seven different symbols of the Indus script 
have been taken to represent one and the same numeral, viz., 10, and that the 
morphological parallels have been cited not from any one script but variously from the 
Brahmi, Kharoshthi, Attic Greek and Chinese. 

On the top of it all, Subbarayappa brings in the Vedic texts, as well. For example, 
on p. 29(a) while assigning the numerical value of 7 (6+1) to a symbol he adds: ‘In 
Vedic literature, the word Sara, i.e. arrow, means number 7° (strengthening his stand by 
referring to the Dictionary of Monier-Williams). Likewise, on p. 32, while dealing with 
the cup-like sign U, he not only draws the value of 20 from the Chinese but also states: 
"In the Vedic literature, nakha (nail) stands for 20 (Monier-Williams Dictionary). 
Conceivably, this represents the common nail form for 10 fingers and 10 toes." 

After having given numerical values to the various symbols, Subbarayappa 
proceeds to ‘decipher’ the inscriptions occurring on the various seals, some illustrations 
of which he gives on p. 39. The same are reproduced here: 


Some Illustrations with their Numerical Values 


Symbols Numerical value тош 
VI зоо E 

AF jm | 5040 55 
[Eu i 

YI" © | канә n 

EEUU [20200505 v» 

AF 3) | поникао n 

^W BE ity | ss м 

AT ste Q Дн | аузиза»анв+педуо 
A Ш | 30100) E) 

AF Y MRF U | 2054143410510540 m 
АР Р BLA олоо m 
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Symbols. Numerical value Total 

y 0 M Are (40 13)4414604(14414)4(20420)49040 EI 
av 3020414131240100 ue 
10+20+10+41+24(124). 131 

10+ 144(2020)+100+14 538 

uy bX (20+13)+15+12+400+84+18H4x4)+5+14+40 ЕЛ 
5D 1000+ 1000+ 12+12+2+(1402}+10+{102) 2084 
(100052}+1000(10+10) 2000 

(100020) «44042412 20058. 

|X | ao0090 10091010440) 90000 

AP ya vo | s1e10+10-20-80-3+10%10+15:900040 | ses 
ii o^ x л | (10006 }4454(120)+14+40+1000 7087 
16+(1000%20)+(122)+90+40 20,170 

3:34 Ymi eed pom я 


It would be seen from the 'decipherment" that, according to Subbarayappa, all the 
seals bear nothing but numbers. For a while, let us accept this premise. But from the 
readings arrived at, it would appear that the Indus people hid no ‘system’ as such for 
recording the numbers. To make the point clearer, I would take a couple of examples 
from his readings. Thus, the legend E Uf Ay has been given the numerical value of 

1 

(reading from right to left) 64 + 40 + 15 = 119. Or, the legend ү, I] UF DC U X 
has been decoded as (again from right to left) 10 + 20 + 10 + 41 + 2 + (12 x 4) = 131.* 
One really wonders as to why the Indus people should have taken recourse to such 
a piece-meal and cumbersome method of conveying the numbers 119 or 131 when, as 
per Subbarayappa's own Table VIII, and further elaboration on the succeeding pages of 
his paper, they (the Indus scribes) had symbols, amongst others, for 1, 9, 20 and 100 with 
which they could have easily written the numbers 119 and 131 аз DCHand] W H. 
respectively. 


* In this context one may also note thatthe same number, 131, has been decoded from an altogether 
different set of symbols (cf line 8 from top on the same page, 3). 
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It appears to me that once having taken the stand that the Indus symbols represent 
nothing but numbers, Subbarayappa has no escape but to ‘read’ the inscriptions as an 
amalgam of numbers, howsoever cumbersome and odd the outcome may be. 

As already mentioned, Subbarayappa reads nothing but numbers in the Indus 
seals and thinks that these (i.e. the seals) ‘were meant for keeping accounts, say of 
bricks laid and used, the cattle, the pottery production, agricultural products, metallic 
objects and the like’ (p. 41). However, the way he puts forward this thesis—with phrases 
like ‘Could then one hazard a guess’, indicates that he himself is diffident about its 
validity. In fact, there is good reason for him to be so, as would be seen from the 
following comments. 

It is most unlikely that the seals ‘were meant for keeping accounts.” The seals 
are negatives and were, by and large, meant for stamping, as is the practice even today. 
‘That, this was so in the Indus days as well would be clear from the discovery of a large 
number of clay pieces, found at almost all the Indus sites, which bear reed-marks on one 
side and the stamped impression of a seal (or seals) on the other. The warehouse at 
Lothal* also yielded a large number of pieces of this kind. For keeping accounts one does 
not use ‘negatives’, which were evidently pre-fabricated. Accounts are kept as positives 
and written as and when the need arises. Thus, without labouring the point much, it can 
safely be said that the seals (being negatives) were not ‘records’ in the sense one 
understands the term. Further, to say that all the symbols on the seals represent numbers 
and numbers only—nothing else—is not vouchsafed by what the legends on seals in 
various parts of the world are known to contain. This was the position in ancient days 
and so it is even now. Numbers can legitimately form a part of the legend on some of the 
seals, as indeed they seem to do, but to say that they hold the monopoly seems to be 
‘unwarranted. Sorry for using a rather harsh word like that! 


Postscript 


In the first half of April 1989, while in Delhi, I had also the privilege of listening to 
a lecture by Subbarayappa. In it, he not only reiterated what he had propounded in his. 
‘aforementioned paper, but also explained the significance of the unicorn and the braziers, 
depicted on the seals. According to him, the unicorn stands for farm-produce in general, 
and the braziers, depending on the manner of their depiction, signify the actual product, 
viz, two-row, four-row or six-row barley, or wheat or cotton. He re-stressed that the 
symbols on the seals do record nothing but numbers, such as 119, 131, etc., of an 
yet-unidentified measure, 
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The reliability of archaeological evidence for mercantile/intercultural 
contacts between Central and South Asia, the Arabian Gulf, and the 
Near East in the late third and early second millennia В.С. 


Elisabeth C.L. During Caspers 


One of the most interesting developments in Middle Asian archaeology in recent 
years has been the emergence of an even clearer pattern of intercultural links and trading 
‘exchanges over a very wide area in the late third and early second millennia B. 

We should begin by defining this area. It ranges from the south Turkmenia and the 
ancient deltaic basin of the Murghab, the lower Murghab region of the south-eastern 
Turkmenia (in ancient times known as Margiana); Uzbekistan; and the oases of 
north-west Afghanistan (Dawlatabad, Farukabad and Dashly), in ancient times known as 
Bactria; the central Baluchistan, the southern Pakistani and Iranian Baluchistan; the 
Indus Valley Civilization; Iran; the Arabian Gulf areas, viz. Bahrain, parts of the coastal 
Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Oman; and ancient Mesopotamia. 

My contribution for this Commemoration Volume dedicated to the late N.G. 
‘Majumdar, one of the greatest pioneers of Indian archaeology, is aimed at selecting 
certain material goods which give irrefutable evidence of the contacts referred to. 
Besides these goods there was also a trade in raw materials such as lapis lazuli, agate and 
carnelian, turquoise, gold, silver and ivory. We may postulate in addition an exchange of 
more perishable substances such as foodstuff, fabrics, both timber and finished 
wood-products. The last have left no trace; so we are not in a position to prove if they 
actually did exist in a basically non-recorded trade economy. 

The first step is to examine some of the sites more closely. Since 1969 the 
Afghan-Soviet archaeological missions, in which V.I. Sarianidi has played a prominent 
role, have concentrated on the three oases of north-west Afghanistan, viz. Dawlatabad, 
Farukabad and Dashly. More than 70 sites have been recorded in these localities. Over a 
hundred graves in Dashly oasis have been excavated, and more than seven hundred at 
Dharkutan in southern Uzbekistan. Some of these graves have been cut into the 
habitation-deposits, but more frequently, they have been encountered in the ruins of 
abandoned sites, and, most commonly of all, they are located in cemeteries proper. 
Besides, single, double and multiple burials, there are also cenotaphs. The graves 
меге dug directly into the soil and consists of a sort of funeral chamber at the end of а 
relatively deep shaft. This chamber is either placed directly at the bottom of the shaft or 
extends from one of its sides. Bricks were often placed on top of the grave.” 
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Аз a rule the deceased were laid in a flexed position, either on their right or left side, 
but seldom in a prone or supine position. Their heads were turned towards the north. The 
graves were richly furnished with pottery—sometimes as many as a score of items have 
been recorded in one grave. Furthermore, such artefacts as copper needles and pins with 
richly decorated heads, cosmetic flasks of copper or pottery and steatite flacons, copper 
bracelets, copper blades, gold, silver and copper/bronze vases, stone beads, copper and 
stone stamp seals and cylinder seals have also been discovered in large numbers." 

Architectural similarities, the funerary rites performed in conjunction with the 
graves to judge by the presence of food offerings, the occasional interment of rams in 
separate graves also provided with offerings and the objects buried both with the latter 
and with the human dead themselves suggest a clear cultural identity between lower 
Murghab region of south-eastern Turkmenia (Margiana), the valley of the Surkhan-Daria 
river in south Uzbekistan and north-west Afghanistan, the latter two known as Bactria.* 

Regular Soviet excavations in the lower Murghab region, the territory of the ancient 
Margiana, have taken place as early as 1972 with the expedition to Auchin-tepe and 
Takhirbay. In 1974 excavations started in the oases of Gonur and Togolok. Gonur I is 
the largest site of ancient Margiana, while another settlement-cum-temple complex lies 
in the oasis of Togolok. Excavations continued in 1977 and 1984-86.5 More to the north 
lie the sites of Kelleli oasis with Taip-tepe south of the latter. 

However, the number of scientifically-excavated graves in Bactria falls far short of 
the, presumably, many thousands of graves illicitly opened and subsequently plundered 
by local Afghan farmers since 1974. Particularly, extensive grave-robbery has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of the villages Akcha, Farukabad, Dawlatabad and Nikcha in 
the province of Balkh. Many of the Bactrian graves are located almost directly below the 
surface, a fact which, according to Kohl and Pottier not only explains why so many 
thousands have been plundered, but also why so many seem to contain incomplete or 
secondarily- deposited skeletons.” 

The Soviet archaeologists still adhere to the Soviet, uncalibrated C-14 dates of the 
mid-second millennium B.C. which аге too low. However, if one assembles all the dates 
reported in the Soviet literature, adjusts them to the 5730 half-life, and applies the 
correction factors advocated by the MASCA Laboratories in Philadelphia, a 
fairly-consistent sequence of nearly fifty dates is obtained that pushes the Central Asian 
sequence back to an even slightly-earlier date than western archaeologists have so far 
favoured! These available, corrected radiocarbon determinations and stylistic parallels to 
historically "secure" sequences, in Kohl's view, suggest the initial expansion of Central 
‘Asian settelements into the lower Murghab area and onto northem and southern Bactrian 
Plain, viz. southern Uzbekistan and north-west Afghanistan during the second half of the 
third millennium B.C. where it must have continued, particularly in southern Bactria 
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throughout the first half of the second millennium в.с. Its development in south Bactria 
is particularly striking. 

The widespread practice of grave-robbery has meant that innumerable funerary 
objects have flooded the markets of the antique dealers in Kabul and, from there, have 
found their way into museums and private collections in Europe and the United States, 
where they have already become the subjects of articles and museum-catalogues. 

‘The next step in the piecing-together of this complex pattern was taken at the Sixth 
International Conference of the Association of South Asian Archaeologists in Western 
Europe in 1981. There M. Santoni'® reported on some recent discoveries in the southern 
sector of the large prehistoric site of Mehrgarh in the northern part of the Kachi Plain of 
central Baluchistan, Pakistan. Here, south of the fourth and third millennia mound, lay a 
badly-eroded cemetery including graves containing flexed skeletons, cenotaphs, and 
simple deposits and chronologically assigned to Mehrgarh Period VIII, viz. the late 
third-early second millenium B.C. 

This funerary area yielded abundant material presenting obvious parallels with 
cultural complexes of eastern Iran, viz. the site of Shahdad on the edge of the 
Dasht-i-Lut;"" north-west Afghanistan, viz. the Dashly oasis;" southern Uzbekistan, viz. 
‘Sapalli-tepe;"? and the Murghab region." A settlement near Mehrgarh called Sibri 
contained a similar cultural horizon to Mehrgarh Period VIII and once again showed a 
strong Murghabo-Bactrian character. Among the important finds made at Sibri was а 
shaft-hole axe-adze in copper/ bronze, found near a black steatite cylinder seal showing а 
lion facing a bull." 

Subsequently at the Eighth Intemational Conference of South Asian Archacologists 
1985, J.-F. Jarrige and M. Usman Hassan referred to a short 

in 1982." This furnished inter alia а double-faced white 
steatite amulet seal showing a cruciform pattem on one side and a winged animal facing 
a tree while trampling on a snake on the other side, and another cylinder seal similar to 
the first one found at Sibri. This second seal has a suspension-hole on one of the short 
sides and a representation on the other. It was obviously meant to be used as a stamp like 
those known from southern Bactria and Margiana, viz. Taip-tepe, where they show either 
a pattern in a drill-bore technique or a device cut in a linear style." Also at the 
Moesgaard Conference in 1985 the first announcement was made of the exceptional 
chance discoveries of two clusters of antiquities at Quetta, north-west of Mehrgarh, in 
1985.9 Jarrige and U. Hassan reported that one of these was associated with a human 
burial and, on the basis of the associated artefacts, was dated to the Mehrgarh VIII 
Period. The other was a deposit not far from the first grave. This has since become 
known as the Quetta Hoard because of its unique assortment of typical 
Murghabo-Bactrian objects including stone 'scepters', miniature columns, stone discs, 
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alabaster vases, copper/bronze objects like mirrors without a handle, being one of the 
three mirror types known from Bactria, two spatulas with twisted hilts, a long flat axe, a 
long chisel, a gold goblet decorated with four embossed lions set between two relief 
bands and with a double-grooved, twisted, rope-like band in the lower register, hundreds 
of tiny gold beads, two pendants of semiprecious stones, two gold pendants in the shape 
of a bull with a loop-hole soldered on to the unfinished back, a fragment of a composite 
statuette similar to those discovered in Bactrian graves, white steatite(?) pieces of inlay 
in the shape of trefoils (and kidneys?) and a copper/bronze cylindrical brazier which was 
meant to be suspended. 

In an Addendum to their paper Jarrige and Usman Hassan have stated: ‘It can 
therefore be assumed that the beginning of the style of pottery which will become 
dominant in the southern cemetery of Mehrgarh (Period VIII) has to be found in the late 
phase of a period corresponding with Amri ШВ, i.e. a phase of the maturity of the Indus 
Civilization. The first impression after this field-season (at Nausharo, situated about 
2 km. east of Sibri is that this new style of pottery is not intrusive at Nausharo since it is 
closely related to the traditional Harappan pottery, but it also marks a change which leads 
to the emergence of a ceramic complex typical of the Indo-Iranian borderlands, and very 
distinctive from the late Indus pottery of Amri ШС and D. The discovery, 3 km. north of 
Nausharo, of a new site (Dauda Damb) whose surface is littered with sherds in the 
Mehrgarh VIII style and the chance discovety of three vaulted graves, containing pots 
similar to those from the cenotaphs of Mehrgarh VIII, indicate the importance of such a 
complex in ће Kachi-Bolan area, in the beginning of the second millennium.'?9 

Santoni has pointed to the slight, but none the less real, indication of some 
development within the Mehrgarh sequence from Period VII to the Mehrgarh ҮШ 
Cemetery, which as Kohl and Pottier have pointed out agrees well with the fact that 
‘Jarrige favours an early relative correlation of the Mehrgarh VIII and Sibri data with 
Murghabo-Bactrian sequence, linking these materials specifically to remains from the 
Kelleli oasis in Margiana ай to the earliest known Bronze Age remains in southem 
Uzbekistan from Sapalli,'?! 

Evidence for direct cultural and mercantile-economic contacts between the 
Bactrian-Margiana region and the Indus Valley cities has also been amply demonstrated 
by recent research of M.-H. Pottier, who has assembled the relevant archaeological 
evidence available, hitherto left unnoticed.” In a forthcoming publication I will 
demonstrate the existence of yet other archaeological items coming from the main Indus 
Cities which equally show contacts with the Bactrian-Margiana culture, thereby 
‘augmenting the archaeological evidence now available. 
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Fig 1. Pots including pedestalled goblets, Togolok 21 (afier L. Pyankova 1989, Fig. 6) 
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Fig. 2. Pedestalled goblets: a, (rom Gonur 1 (after УЛ, Sarianidi 1990, PL ХШ, no. 7): b, from Dashly 1 (afier 
‘VA. Sarianidi 1976, Fig. 18, no. 4); с, from Dashly 3 (after VI. Sarianidi 1976, Fig. 33, no. 9): d, from Dashly 3 (afier 
VL Sarianidi 1976, Fig 34, no. 23) 
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‘The nub of this paper is to only discuss a few very distinctive pottery types and metal 
vessels and weapons discovered in Mehrgarh Period VIII, at Sibri and at Quetta, the 
so-called Quetta Treasure, all three in central Baluchistan, Pakistan, as well as in the 
Mehi cemetery and at Kulli in southern Pakistani Baluchistan; at Khurab and Katukan 
in the Bampur Basin area of Iranian Baluchistan and at Fanuch and Damba-koh in Iranian 
Makran;? and in the Arabian Gulf regions, viz. the Arabian Peninsula, Bahrain and the 
Dhahran area of Saudi Arabia. We will then compare them with similar types and objects 
encountered in the Bactrian-Margiana region. Secondly we will point to clear contacts 
between the different Gulf areas and their cultural liaison with southem Baluchistan, 

Jarrige has recently remarked” that the work at Mehrgarh УШ and Sibri has offered 
the opportunity for integrating not only some of the funerary deposits found by Sir Aurel 
Stein at Mehi and Khurab in Baluchistan in 1931 but also has shown strong affinities 
with Middle Asian cultural complexes at the end of the third millennium вс. Further- 
more, the work of P. Amiet has exposed the existence of common cultural features in an. 
area ranging from Mesopotamia, southem Turkmenia to the Indus Valley. Amiet has 
referred to this as a cultural koiné. When we combine this with the material gathered by, 
М.Н. Pottier from plundered graves in north-west Afghanistan and the finds of the Soviet 
archaeologists, it offers clear evidence of an increase in wealth linked to interregionak. 
exchange networks in the late third millennium вс. Needless to say that all this is 
reshaping our concepts regarding the history of South and Central Asia during this period. 

‘Among the Murghabo-Bactrian material from the South Cemetery at Mehrgarh VIII 
are pedestalled goblets with a distinct joint between the upper bowl section and the 
splayed foot; they are said to have been decorated with red paint? With their 
characteristic plastic ridge at the junction of the bowl section and the splayed foot the 
goblets have close counterparts in, for instance, Dashly 1 and 3 in the north-west 
Afghanistan, and the Margiana settlements? where they can be dated to towards the 
end of the third millennium B.C. Furthermore, similarly-shaped pottery goblets have been 
encountered in Bahrain,? Saudi Arabia?! and the Oman Peninsula." An initial reference 
to the correlation between the goblets from Mehrgarh VIII and those from Bahrain can 
be found in my paper in PSAS 1989.3 

In Bactria and Margiana the cup section of these pedestalled goblets has a great 
range of different profiles ranging from a slender version like the ones from Mehrgarh 
VIII to distinctly globular (PI. 10.1 and Figs. 1 and 22-d). One variety shows a straight- 
walled profile and there are other examples with pronounced concave walls (Fig. 3a-d). 
As we will demonstrate, the latter type has, so far, not been reported from Bahrain, Saudi 
Arabia or the Oman Peninsula, but the Khurab cemetery in the Bampur Basin, to 
more reference will be made later on, does furnish such a straight-walled goblet, made of 


red pottery? (РІ. 10.2). 
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Fig 3. Pedestalled goblets: a, b & c, Раму 3 (after V.1. Sarianidi 1976, Figs 43, no. 19: 40, no. 13 and 37, nos. 4 & 9) 
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Fig. 34. Pottery including pedestalled goblets, Murghabsetdemens (after I.S. Masinov 1981, Fig. 5) 


Since it is our aim to test the validity of archaeological evidence for cultural/ 
mercantile contacts we will first view the goblets found in three differently-located 
groups of tumuli on Bahrain against the recently-published excavations at Mehrgarh in 
central Baluchistan, Pakistan, and the discoveries from Bactria and Murghab delta of 
Margiana. 

The first item to be considered is the upper part of a 9'1 cm. high wheel-thrown, 
brick-red coloured rimless goblet, which must originally have stood on a splayed 
pedestalled foot. It was discovered in the Hamala North tumulus. The cup of this goblet 
is decorated with a row of five cross-hatched butterfly motifs, inspersed once only by а 
tree or vegetation design, also painted in plum-red (Fig. 4a, left). This goblet can be 
dated to the late third millennium B.C. by associated finds, for instance an omega-shaped 
pin (?) or hold-fast. A type disovered by Bent and Prideaux in mounds at “Ali (Mound B. 
and J)” and with parallels in Akkadian and Ur III graves in Mesopotamia and at Susa in 
а comparable chronological context. This late third millennium B.C. date corresponds 
neatly with a c. 2000 вс date proposed for Mehrgarh Cemetery VIII. 
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In connection with our efforts to establish evidence for the trade network it must be 
mentioned here that the Hamala North tumulus has also furnished a tiny copper/bronze 
homed animal, probably a goat, standing on a short base with a total height of 2 em.” 
(PI. 10.3). It may have been the theriomorphic head of a pin, but it seems more likely 
that it once served as an ornament to be sewn on to a garment, since a loop-attachment 
has been soldered to one side of the animal. Recently I have proposed treating this tiny 
bronze as a possible Harappan import,“ but in the course of our survey of the pedestalled 
goblets, it may become clear that a Murghabo-Bactrian provenance is far more feasible. 
Cosmetic pins with theriomorphic heads occur frequently and in a great many different 
styles and shapes in Bactria and Margiana“! (Pl. 10.4) and the great wealth of Central 
Asian objects of the Quetta deposit or Quetta Treasure in central Baluchistan, Pakistan, 
also included two gold bull-shaped pendants with a loop-hole soldered onto the 
unfinished back. 

‘Additional support for a possible Central Asian affinity of the copper/bronze goat 
figurine from Bahrain comes from the Arabian Peninsula. Three pendants or repoussé 
plaques made of gold or electrum representing two-headed and two-torsoed caprids, 
decorated with incisions, in two cases with a reinforcement of the legs by one or a pair of 
additional legs and fitted with hooks or loop-attachments at the back, a repoussé plaque 
thought to represent a lion (?) and a silver bull figurine are reported from the Wadi Suq 
long grave at Qatarrah (Abu Dhabi), United Arab Emirates? (PI. 10.5). Furthermore, two 
complete pendants and one fragmentary one, portraying two goats standing back to back, 
have come from Site 99 at Shimal and Site 2 at Dhayah (Ras al-Khaimah)“ and an 
electum pendant in the shape of two-headed and two-torsoed goats or caprids with 
hooks on the concave back, with the legs reinforced by an extra coating of silver and 
thought by the excavator to have been hammered over a convex mould has been 
discovered in a collective long tomb at Bidya 1 (Fujairah), U.A.E.‘ 

Difficulties in identifying the provenance or the source of inspiration for these 
pendants have led Kastner to refer to a handle of a borer in the shape of two animals 
standing back to back and originating from Poliochni on Lemnos and Potts? to refer 
back to the copper/bronze goat figurine from Hamala North, Bahrain, without drawing 
any further conclusions and to the fact that ‘Further parallels which might be cited 
include three copper-alloy figurines of mountain sheep, no more than 42-48 cm. in 
height, which were recently published by H. Pittman (H. Pittman, Art of the Bronze Age, 
New York, 1984). These pieces, presumably from Central Asia, are difficult to date, but 
probably belong to the late third or early second millennium BC." 

Walid Yasin Al Tikriti mentions ‘Despite the difficulties in identifying the source 
of these pendants, we should not exclude the possibility of local production as an 
increasing number of them has come to light over the past few years from tombs dating 
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Fig 4. а: pedestalled goblets, Hamala North (During Caspers 1980, 
Fig 2 cd. By counesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

и of Western Asiatic Antiquities); b: pedestalled goblets, Sar 
elise after M. Ibrahim 1982, Fig. 38, nos. 1-3): с: chlorite flask, 
Tomb A at Hili Noth (afer S. Cleuziou А B. Vogt 1985, Fig. 4, то. S) 
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to this period,” i.e. the Wadi Suq period. Although the use of animals (goats, Pamir 
sheep, bulls, dogs, birds etc.) is well attested in the Murghabo-Bactrian art and animals 
play a prominent role in the stone and copper/bronze stamp and cylinder seals as small 
three-dimensional models and yet again as decorative heads of the innumerable cosmetic 
sticks and spatulas which have a wide dispersion area, the occurrence of protomes of 
animals, primarily caprids is relatively rare, both in the omamental decoration of the 
pinheads of the cosmetic sticks and spatulas as well as on the outside of copper/bronze 
cosmetic jars. Yet they are undeniably an inherent part of this Central Asian culture. The 
fact that the goat figurine from Hamala North, Bahrain, is not concave at the back 
the two-headed and two-torsoed goats or caprids and the repoussé plaque in the shape of 
a lion (2) from Abu Dhabi, Ras al-Khaimah and Fujairah in the United Arab Emirates, or 
the two gold bull pendants from the Quetta deposit in central Baluchistan, though it does 
share the presence of а loop-attachment soldered onto one side with these others, does 
give me cause to wonder whether the Bahrain goat is not, in fact, a theriomorphic head 
of a cosmetic pin, since in Bactria and Margiana these tiny animal figurines invariably 
stand on a base which is a part of the pin itself. The loop-attachment could have been 
soldered on later, but as this tiny piece is badly corroded there is a very small chance of 
ever being able to prove or disprove this suggestion. In the light of our pending 
discussion on Arabian Gulf material with a distinct Bactrian Margianan flavour, but 
apparently locally manufactured in the different Gulf areas themselves, I feel, that we 
should take Walid Yasin al-Tikriti’s notion of a possible local production of the gold, 
electrum and silver pendants from the United Arab Emirates into serious consideration 
and view them as being of local workmanship but quite emphatically influenced by the 
Central Asian animal art, For the time being, the copper/bronze goat figurine from 
Hamala North, Bahrain, should be treated likewise. 

To retum to the pedestalled goblets from Bahrain. Secondly, three red-slipped, 
glossy pedestalled goblets have also been discovered in the course of the rescue dig near 
“Ali on Bahrain mounted by the Danish Expedition between 1961 and 1962. All three 
goblets (PI. 10.6) show the characteristic thickened plastic ridge at the junction of the 
cup and the splayed stem and two of them are decorated with cross-hatched, upturned 
triangles in black with single rows of horizontal dashes between them. The third appears 
to have been left undecorated. 

Thirdly, three more pedestalled goblets have recently been found by the Arab 
Expedition at Sar el-Jisr (Fig. 4b), also on Bahrain and all three discovered in Type 1 
mounds, characterized by a single burial." These mounds are built above the surface of 
the ground with a ringwall and contain a burial chamber with one or two alcoves. Two of 
these goblets were found in the same mound (S-100). The third example was found 
singly (S-54). One of the two goblets from tumulus S-100 has been described as being of 
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dark grey-black ware with glossy burnishing and turned on a wheel. It has an elongated 
cup, and a thickened plastic ridge at the function between the cup and the hollow splayed 
concave foot. In fact it is a close counterpart of the red burnished goblet from Mehrgarh 
Cemetery УШ in central Baluchistan, Pakistan (PI. 10.1). The other two goblets from Sar 
el-Jisr are said to be of the same red ware type of the three ‘Ali examples. The smaller of 
the two, from the same burial S-100 as the unpainted grey-black burnished goblet, shows 
а fairly broad zone of criss-cross hatching or а net-like design executed in black paint 
under the outer rim. The shorter, less splayed foot is only partly hollow. The larger 
goblet from tumulus S-54 shows a herring-bone pattern in between two parallel lines 
executed in black below an indistincly-painted row of fish (Fig. 4b). 

Although in both these cases the diagnostic plastic ridge at the junction of cup 
and stem is absent, and, in addition, the goblet from S-54 has a completely solid, 
low foot, the fact that both are manufactured in fine red clay and also resemble the 
other goblets under discussion in general appearance, warrants their inclusion in this 
easily-distinguishable group of Bahrain burial pottery. 

Fourthly, fragments of very fine reddish slipped stemmed goblets decorated under 
the rim with a zone of either stylized саргій or gazelles, painted in black on a whitish 
background, were discovered in the levels 19, 17 and 15 of City П at the Qala’at 
al-Bahrain (Northwall sequence?).* These levels date to the late Akkadian, Ur Ш and 
Isin-Larsa periods (c. 2200-1800 вс). Since these pedestalled cups appear to match 
those from Hamala North, ‘Ali and Sar el-Jisr, this could be an important step towards a 
chronological correlation between City II of the Qala'at al-Bahrain and a certain group of 
grave mounds. 

In the fifth instance we are presented with the possible presence of pedestalled 
goblets in one of the Suq-Sunays! graves in Oman, dated to about 2000 вс“ These 
would provide a chronological link with the Bahrain goblets on the one hand and with a 
small chlorite flask of Murghabo-Bactrain origin from Tomb A at Hili North, U.. on 
the other (Fig. 4c), since the assemblage of Tomb A at Hili North indicates a rather safe 
chronological mark, viz. the 21st or, at the earliest, the late 22nd century 8.c. Here it 
should be emphasized that the small chlorite flask from Tomb A at Hili North with its 
short circular neck and decorated with a dot-in-circle design on its four square sides is a 
unique find in the Arabian Gulf. Although four-sided chlorite flasks or flacons occur in 
an amazingly unlimited number of shapes and adomed with a great many decorative 
patterns in the Bactrain world (Fig. Sa) and further south at, e.g. Susa“ and at Shahdad,”” 
while nearest to the Iranian coast, another two fragments were discovered at Tepe Yahya, 
Period IV B; they have been reported neither from Мактап nor from Pakistani 
Baluchistan (Shahi Tump, Kulli, Mehi). 
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Fe. $a. Corte as tom Beo gv Ger M. Poir 1984, Pp 20: b: pedali goblet, Dhu 
tumuli (afer J. Zarins 1989, Fig. 13, nos. 6, 12 and 1 
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Still a steatite stamp seal from Tepe Yahya IV B® and a copper/bronze stamp-seal 
from Bampur ТУ, 2-36 with close parallels in Bactria and Margiana“! underline yet again 
the contacts between the Bactrian cultural sphere of influence and the northern coastal 
areas of the Arabian Gulf. This will then become more clear when discussing the 
Bactrian parallels from some of the Khurab burials and from two burial deposits at Mehi. 

To return once again to the pedestalled goblets from Bahrain. The next find to be 
considered, representing a sixth example, is a small group of pedestalled goblets with a 
distinct joint between the upper bowl section and the splayed foot, decorated with a 
simple painted pattern of vertical and horizontal lines, which were discovered in the 
Dhahran tumuli of Saudi Arabia (Fig. Sb). They provide another chronological check. 
Zarins correlates this moundfield with the City П occupation on Bahrain, which would 
place the date of these goblets towards the closing stages of the third millennium В.С. 
Furthermore, the close parallels with the pedestalled goblets from the Mehrgarh УШ. 
‘Cemetery and from Bactria and Margiana almost certainly point to a Central Asian 
connection for this type of ware, although a local production of the painted goblet variety 
from Saudi Arabia, from the tumuli at Hamala North, “Ali and Sar el-Jisr on Bahrain and 
in City П of the Qala'at al-Bahrain, and the ones from Oman, cannot be ruled out. This 
notion is strongly corroborated by the fact that in all its diversity, the pottery from 
Bactria and Margiana have one characteristic feature in common, they are void of any 
painted decoration. 

Having reviewed finds of pottery goblets, we will now discuss discovery of the 
same type of object in metal. An 18-em. high rimless copper/bronze goblet on a short, 
hollow, cylindrical stem with a splayed foot and a concave base was also discovered in 
the tumulus at Hamala North on Bahrain® (РІ. 10.7 and Fig. 4a). It has been carefully 
positioned by some stones at its base, possibly to prevent it tipping over. This suggests 
that it once contained some sort of liquid, perhaps beer or wine, both known in the 
ancient Near Eastern texts. Unfortunately the goblet is too corroded to permit analysis of 
its inner surface. So far this is the only published goblet of its kind from the Arabian 
Gulf area and Tbrahim“ has suggested that metal goblets either preceded those made of 
pottery or else that both varieties were contemporaneous. 

‘The emergence of evidence of a local copper production on Bahrain would 
demolish the argument that we can consider the copper/bronze goblet only as a direct 
import piece and, in the absence of any metal analysis tests we can, for the moment, only 
surmise that either a Murghabo-Bactrian prototype may have been used in the local 
production of this copper/bronze pedestalled goblet from the Hamala North grave mound 
ог that we are, indeed, dealing with an actual import. In fact, another copper/bronze 
goblet, said by C.S. Phillips to look identical to the one from Bahrain, was found in the 
Emirate of Ras al-Khaimah together with a typical Bactrian weapon.‘ 
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Among the gold vessels from the Fullol hoard in Badakhshan of north-east 
Afghanistan is the bowl section of a pedestalled gold goblet, of which the lower part of 
the stem is missing (PI. 10.8). However, a distinctive thickened ridge at the junction of 
the cup with the beginning of the stem is clearly visible. The decoration consists of an 
embossed geometric pattern. A similarly-shaped pedestalled goblet, also in gold and 
pertaining to the Quetta deposit? (РІ. 10.9), also shows a pronounced thickened 
embossed ridge between the bowl and the stem and its shape closely resembles the 
pedestalled plain ceramic goblets from Mehrgarh, Period VIII. 

The copper/bronze goblet from Hamala North has no thickened ridge, but this is 
also the case of the two painted pedestalled goblets from the Sar el-Jisr moundfield. The 
painted cup section of the goblet from Hamala North is broken off just above the point 
where one would expect to find a distinctive joint, should there have been one, and 
similarly the goblet fragments from the City II levels at the Qala'at al-Bahrain do not 
permit a reliable reconstruction either. However, the painted pottery goblets from ‘Ali 
and from Dhahran do have this distinct ridge. 

Although, as stated above, this absence of a ridge may be an indication of a local 
initiative having been taken in production, comparable to the addition of a painted 
decoration on some of the Arabian Gulf goblets which is definitely non-Bactrian. 
Besides, both the Murghab delta region and Bactria show in their pedestalled earthen- 
ware goblets various types which do not have this distinct ridge under their cup section. 

Large collections of copper/bronze—and to a far lesser extent of gold and silver— 
goblets and vases of different shapes, displaying a high artistic competence, are known to 
have come from the plundered graves in Bactria, but as long as we do not have a 
published corpus of the metal vessels from Bactria and Margiana, we have, as yet, to 
refrain from any conclusive analysis. 

Close parallels between the Margiana lowland and Bactria and certain pottery finds 
from the burial site of Khurab in ће Bampur valley and the Mehi cemetery in Pakistani 
Baluchistan, to which detailed references will be made in the course of this contribution 
to the late N. G. Majumdar, may provide us with a safer base regarding the 
coppet/bronze discoveries from Khurab and from Fanuch and Damba-Koh in Iranian 
Makran. Moreover, a detailed examination, if such is still possible, for instance, of the 
copper/bronze vessels and other metal objects from the Khurab burials may provide more 
parallels with the Central Asian materials. Nevertheless, here I would like to draw 
attention to the fact that in burial E.i. at the latter site a bronze/copper cup section of 
what looks to have been а pedestalled beaker (Khur. Ei. 251) was found together with 
the famous metal hatchet surmounted by a seated Bactrian camel. At Damba-Koh 
Sir Aurel Stein discovered a copper/bronze high-stemmed beaker with a splayed foot, а 
shallow straight-walled cup and with a flat horizontal гіт (Dam. 11.iii. 68) which, to 
judge by the photograph, appears to have parallels in Bactria 
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Reference should be made here to the contents of a grave at Qidfa, Emirate Fujairah, 
U.A.E., excavated by the museum of Al-Ain, Abu Dhabi, U.A.E. This grave has been 
dated by its contents to the second and the first millennia в.с. An important collection of 
bronze objects included daggers and open bowls and judging by the photographs 
published by Р. Corboud [Archaeological Survey of Fujairah, 1 (1987) 1988, Figs. 4-7] 
the copper/bronze bowls are not unlike the one, illustrated by Stein 1937 (PI. ХУШ 
Khur. D. 247), which has a disc base. Other possible comparisons are Khur. B.ii. 216, 218. 

In the light of the foregoing we will consider other additional indications of a 
possible contact between the Arabian Gulf and the Murghabo-Bactrian world, having 
resulted sometimes in local imitations in the Gulf areas. 

The first item to come under consideration is a type of chopping-knife which occurs 
at Sapalli-tepe, in southern Uzbekistan, viz. ancient Bactria, and at Togolok 21 in 
Margiana.” It is also discussed by Pottier in her Catalogue of material from plundered 
graves in Bactria! Somewhat-similarly shaped copper/bronze objects have been 
discovered at Hili North in Grave A, U.A.E.” and in Burials 148 and 117 of the Burial 
‘Complex at Sar el-Jist.” 

Next we should look at the round, square and rectangular pottery containers which 
have come from the Bactrian graves. The round ones” (PI. 10.10) can be in the shape of 
а ушп, the lid reproducing the domed roof and the container itself the dwelling part, in 
imitation of the material of which these yurts were originally made, the outside of the 
container and the pointed lid are decorated with closely-set parallel grooves applied 
when the clay was still wet. The rectangular or square pottery containers have an inner 
division—although not always into two equal compartments. Sarianidi mentions that 
these pottery containers must have held food and drink for the deceased, whereas 
P. Amiet refers to them as house-models.'5 

The corpus of chlorite vessels of the Série Récente from the Oman Peninsula, 
namely Grave A at Hili North, the settlement of Maysar-1, Umm an-Nar Grave 1059, 
Qatarrah’® and Tomb B in Ajman? as well as from graves in the Burial Complex of Sar 
el-Jisr on Bahrain," also contains round containers, the sides of which are decorated with 
closely-spaced, horizontal lines, extending from top to bottom (Fig. 6a). 

It would appear that the closely-grooved, round chlorite containers were 
manufactured locally after pottery prototypes from Bactria. This contention seems to be 
further corroborated by their concurrence in Grave A at Hili North, U.A.E. with the 
copper/bronze implements which, I suggested, should be regarded as a chopping-knife as 
known from Margiana and Bactria and, last but not least, with the small chlorite flask 
with circular neck and a dotted circle design on each of its four sides, to which reference 
has already been made above. 
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Е TOMB 14(c) 


Fig ба: ribbed chlorite vessel, Sar elise (afier M. Ibrahim 1982, Pig. 4S, no. 1); b: beaker, "AN, Tomul 14 (afier 
‘Mackay 1929, PI УП, no. 21) 


Although we are confronted with clear evidence of Bactrian contacts in the Oman 
Peninsula, Bahrain and Saudi Arabia, this does not mean that we can point to any of 
these areas in particular as having been instrumental in their production. An intricate 
network of mercantile interaction connecting the Arabian Gulf and South Asia on the one 
hand and an equally-intricate intercultural intercourse connecting the various Gulf 
cultures themselves on the other, may be held responsible for the presence of Bactrian 
and Bactrian-influenced material in the Arabian Gulf. 

Some examples may serve to make my point clear. These will also bring us back to 
Bactrian material from across the Arabian Gulf, namely from the burial site at Khurab in 
the Bampur valley and from the cemetery site of Mehi in Pakistani Baluchistan 

First we will focus on intercultural or intermercantile contacts in the Arabian Gulf 
itself. 

The chlorite vessel production of the Oman Peninsula, which produced the closely- 
grooved, round chlorite containers dating to the late thind/early second millennium B.C. 
and to which reference was made above, can also be regarded as the source of the 
various other chlorite specimens discovered on, e.g., Bahrain. For instance, the compart- 
mented quadrangular pyxes with a comparable date found in the Sar elJisr burial 
mound,” a small conical chlorite vessel with four, vertically pierced, small suspension 
lugs from Qala'at al-Bahrain and a spouted chlorite bowl from the rescue excavations of 
a burial at Isa Town, both dated to the early second millennium в.С. by P. Lombard and 
M. Kervran who have published them 99 
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From the largely-unpublished graves at Al-Haijar in the north of Bahrain comes а 
number of variously-shaped chlorite vessels, recently published by P. Lombard and 
M. Kervran"! and dated to the 10th-8th centuries of the Early Iron Age, which are said to 
have close parallels in various Early Iron Age sites of the Oman Peninsula and are, 
therefore, most probably to be treated as imports. 

‘Among the small quantities of painted pottery so far uncovered on Bahrain is a 
small straight-sided beaker with a sagging base and a narrow band of simple, painted 
‘geometric patterns under the rim. It has been reported by Mackay as coming from 
Tumulus 14 at “Ali on Bahrain’? (Fig. 6b). As far as I am aware, this type of beaker is 
the only specimen so far recorded here. However, it also occurs in the Dhahran Tumuli 
in Saudi Arabia"? and in tombs in the United Arab Emirates, i.e. in Ras al-Khaimah at 
Ghalilah Tomb Shimal 103 and Shimal Tomb 6 and in Fujairah in the long tomb at 
Bidya (Pls. 10.11 & 12) where it appears to form part of the painted pottery tradition of 
the early second millennium B.C. at the time of the Isin-Larsa dynasties in Mesopotamia. 
‘The Bahrain beaker is, therefore, almost certainly an import from either Saudi Arabia or 
the Oman Peninsula. 

A clear link between Bahrain, the Shimal-Wadi Suq horizon of the Oman Peninsula 
and Mesopotamia at the time of the Isin-Larsa dynasties, is the occurrence of a 
suspension vessel with an oval-shaped inner body and almost straight sides on the 
outside. One example was discovered at Maysar-9, Grave 80, in Oman" (Fig. 7a). It 
bears a painted decoration of homed animals and dot-in-circle motifs, set between two 
zones of geometric designs. Both decoration and the quality of this vessel justifies a 
Wadi Suq date and В. Vogt considers this suspension vessel to be an Omani origin." 


Fig 74: suspension vessel, cemetery of Samad, Oman (ater B. Vogt 1985, Taf. 112); b: vessel with suspension lugs, 
A Hajjar, site 2 (7) grave no. 85 (afier P. Lombard and M. Kervran 1989, p. 24, no. 33) 
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А second specimen is a red-slipped vessel with cylindrical walls, an oval-shaped 
inner body, four small suspension lugs, four small holes in the straight sides and 
decorated with two multiple zigzag patterns in black set in between single, double and 
triple lines. It was discovered in 1972 in one of the Al-Hajjar graves [ALHajjar, 
site 2 (7)), grave no. 89 and has been published by P. Lombard and M. Kervran? 
(Fig.7b). One would be inclined to consider this suspension vessel from Al-Hajjar as a 
possible import from Oman, the more so as the one from Maysar-9 also has four small 
holes in the straight outer walls to serve as additional supports in the suspension process. 
However, the horizonally-grooved cylindrical neck—a pattern reocurring near the base 
of the straight outer walls of the Bahrain example—is so characteristic of the typical 
Bahrain tumuli pottery, that it seems that a local initiative prevails. The occurrence of a 
comparable upper portion of a suspension vessel published by J. Zarins as coming from 
the Dhahran Tumuli underlines this supposition. 

A third example, which is also obviously a local Bahrain product, is a dark-grey 
pottery jar with a comparable shape, but without suspension lugs and supporting holes in 
its straight walls, found by Mackay in Tomb 5 at ‘Ali on Bahrain? (PI. 10.13). 

The obvious prototype of the vessels from Oman and Bahrain is a similarly-shaped 
type of grey vessel with four suspension lugs on the straight shoulder and supporting 
suspension holes near the base known from Mesopotamia and Susa in Isin-Larsa times, 
viz. the early centuries of the second millennium в.С. This type of vessel bears stamped, 
punctured and incised designs, both geometric and zoomorphic, which are filled in with 
white paint? (PI. 10.14 b+c). 

Another Early Iron Age (10th-8th cent. B.C.) correlation between Bahrain and the 
Oman Peninsula, viz. Rumeilah (Abu Dhabi), U.A.E. and Hili 2, Hili 5/6, Maysar 36 and 
Lisq 1 (Sultanate of Oman), can be established by two spouted jugs from Isa Town and 
Al-Hajjar, site 1, grave no. 2 and a low, footed bowl from Al-Hajjar, site 1, grave 
no. 9B, all three published by P. Lombard and M. Kervran 3! 

‘The pottery jug from an unrecorded grave at Isa Town has been described as: 
"Spouted jug, with cylindrical neck; round flaring rim; flat base; bridged gutter spout.'9* 
The top of the spout is decorated with vertical strokes and a dotted circle in brownish 
paint and another characteristic feature is a banded zone with nearly touching elongated 
Scsigns interspersed by small solid dots, which decorate the shoulder. It is said to be ‘A 
very distinctive type of shape and decoration in the Oman Peninsula during the Iron 
Age.’ 

‘The spouted jug, with narrow cylindrical neck, rounded flaring rim, flat base, side 
handle which is circular in cross-section, and a rather developed fan-shaped, bridged 
spout from Al-Hajjar, site 1, grave no. 2, bears a red decoration consisting of two rows of 
dot-in-circles on the spout and a row of multiple concentric squares under the spout on 
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the widest part of the body. This spouted jug has also been dated to the Early Iron Age 
(100-80 cent BC.) and is said to have a spout rather similar to one found at Rumeilah 
(Abu Dhabi), U.A.E.* 

The low, footed bowl from Al-Haijar, site 1, grave no. 98% (РІ. 10.15) has been 
described as made of light red ware with a red slip covering the inside as well as the 
Outside. The decoration in brown-red consists of rows of hanging vertical strokes 
("comb"), under the rim on the inside and on the outside of the carinated shoulder. On 
the inside base of the cup section is a hatched star design alternated by four squiggly 
lines. Under the foot is an eight-pointed star design. The main decoration covering the 
entire outside of the cup consists of a row of double-lined elongated S-signs with 
dot-in-circles in between, which in some cases tend to become ovals divided in two 
halves by a horizontal line. 

However, all the cited parallels, ie. Hili 2, Hili 5/6, Rumeilah 1 (Abu Dhabi), 
U.A.E., Maysar 36 and Lisq 1 (Sultanate of Oman) appear to represent flat-bottomed, 
carinated bowls, without a solid foot comparable to the low pedestalled chalice from 
 AF-Hajjar, site 1, grave no. 9B. Could this possibly suggest that this pedestalled drinking 
cup is a local Bahrain product, closely imitating the carinated cups from the Oman 
Peninsula in both the decoration and in the shape of the cup, but distantly still following 
the pedestalled goblet tradition of Bahrain in the late third-early second millennium вс? 
This could, at the same time, explain the occurrence of the multiple concentric squares 
on the spouted jug from AI-Hajjar, site 1, grave no. 2, a motif not inherent to the Omani 
tradition, but possibly related to decorative traditions still lingering on in areas across the 
Arabian Gulf 

Evidence for the intricate intercultural and mercantile network, to which reference 
has been made above, connecting the Arabian Gulf and South Asia, is the typical Umm 
an-Nar "black-on-grey ware" canister jars and the “incised grey ware" pottery. The 
former are known from the Umm an-Nar tombs, from Hili Grave 1059, Grave M at Hili 
and Grave А at Hili North (Abu Dhabi), U.A.E., and at 'Amlah in Oman% (Figs. 8 and 
9), the "incised grey ware" pottery from Hili-8, phases 11f and 11g, from the Umm 
an-Nar tombs, Hili Grave 1059, Grave А at Hili, Grave A at Hili North, Grave В at 
Grave B at Hili North (Abu Dhabi), U.A.E. at "Amlah site 1, Grave 1119 at Ras 
al-Hamra and unnumbered graves at Baat (Sultanate of Oman)” (Fig. 10). The close 
stylistic connection between the Umm an-Nar "black-on-grey ware” and the "incised 
grey ware" pottery seems to find its origin in the correlation between these two wares 
with pottery from south-eastern Iran where both the shapes and the mode of decoration 
occur in the burnished black-on-grey ware of the Bampur V, 2 and VI Periods and in the 
incised grey ware of the Bampur IV, 2-VI Periods. De Cardi has noted strong Kulli-Mehi 
traits in this later Bampur material and the characteristic Kulli-Mehi canister-type pottery 
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Fig 9. “Black-on-grey ware canister јаз" from Arabian Peninsula and Bampur (after B. Vogt 1985, Tafel $7) 
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could well have been the prototype of the black-on-grey canister jars of the Bampur V 
and VI Periods. Recent ceramic analysis of some of the Umm an-Nar black-on-grey ware 
(Umm an-Nar island, Baat, Maysar and Hili 8) has led R. Wright to consider this pottery 
ware as a variant of the Indo-Iranian Emir Grey and a south-eastern Iranian origin for 
the Umm an-Nar black-on-grey pottery has, therefore, been suggested. Nevertheless, 
the Arabian Gulf may have been under the direct influence of the Kulli-Mehi culture 
of southem Baluchistan, since the latter shows an unmistakable Murghabo-Bactrian 
element amidst its otherwise local Baluchistan tradition, hence the occurrence of 
Murghabo-Bactrian products and concepts in the Gulf. 

‘The Umm an-Nar “incised grey ware” pottery from the United Arab Emirates and 
Oman, may, as Vogt has suggested, closely imitate shapes occurring in the 
"black-on-grey ware" category,” but, on the other hand, one must be aware of the close 
‘comparisons between at least three types of "incised grey ware" pottery from the Umm 
an-Nar tombs and Grave А at Hili North and incised grey ware from Bampur and 
Katukan in the Bampur valley. Here we refer to Group 1 of the Bampur incised grey 
ware, being a small flat-based pot with thin, straight or slightly oblique walls and an 
everted rim which appears first in Period IV, 2 and continued as the prevailing form to 
the end of Period VI.' This shape can be matched against a similarly-shaped pot 
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discovered in Grave A at Hili North in the United Arab Emirates." Group 5 of the 
Bampur incised grey ware is а wide-mouthed carinated jar with short, everted rim and а 
flat base," a type also reported by A. Stein from Bampur," which could be compared 
with a wide-mouthed jar from one of the Umm an-Nar tombs." Group 6 of the Bampur 
incised grey ware being a tall flat-based jar with almost straight walls converging 
towards the neck below an everted rim," which was also discovered by Aurel Stein at 
Katukan to the east of the Bampur valley," compares favourably with an incised grey 
specimen from one of the Umm an-Nar tombs." Surprisingly this particular shape also 
‘occurs both as a painted variety and with a curious foliage design incised in the grey 
clay." Vogt has remarked with regard to the Bampur incised grey ware "Die incised 
grey ware"-Keramik wird bisweilen als keramische imitation der Chloritgefásse vom 
"intercultural style" (="série ancienne") betrachte (During Caspers in B. de Cardi 1970, 
р. 319). Nach der bisherigen Fundlage führt dies zu einer chronologischen 
unstimmigkeit, da man entwicklungsbedingt ein zumindest partielle zeitliches 
Überlappen beider Materialgruppen voraussetzen muss. Auf der Halbinsel Oman taucht 
die “incised grey ware" immer gemeinsam mit den Steingefissen der "série récente" auf. 
Das Problem lóst sich aber, sobald man die chronologische Laufzeit der "série ancienne" 
bis in die spüte Umm an-Nar-Zeit ausdehnt. Die Funde aus Grab A in Hili Nord könnten 
für diese Annahme Argumente liefern." ! 

Recently! 1 have pointed to the possibility that Group 1 of the Bampur incised 
grey ware, which is, after all, the prevailing form from Periods IV, 2 to VI, has been 
influenced by similarly-shaped flat-based pots with straight or slightly concave walls and 
an everted rim and fashioned in chlorite which have been discovered in both Bactria and 
Margiana. Also the design of triangles with points placed alternately up and down occurs 
in the Murghabo-Bactrian cultural sphere of influence. This notion is corroborated by the 
discovery of two cylindrical chlorite or steatite flat-based pots with concave profile on 
Таги and dated by D. T. Potts!!! to the late third millennium B.C. perhaps с. 2300-2100 
вс, which I feel could be either Bactrian or else Bactrian-influenced. 

The presence of Murghabo-Bactrian pottery types and metal and other artefacts in 
some of the Khurab burials, at Damin, Katukan, Damba-Koh and Fanuch, appears to 
warrant a Central Asian correlation with the incised grey ware pots of Group 1 at 
Bampur ГУ, 2-VI, fixing at the same time, date of Bampur IV, 2-VI to the late third and 
the early centuries of the second millennium B.C. This date can be substantiated by the 
occurrence of an incised grey ware flat-based pot with slightly oblique sides and an 
evened rim in Grave A at Hili North (Abu Dhabi), U.A.E. (Fig. 10a). The decoration 
consists of a "hutpor" design characteristic of the vessels of the “série ancienne" which 
underlines Vogt's suggestion of a chronological continuation of the “série ancienne" into 
the late Umm an-Nar period. 
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Grave A at Hili North appears to display an extraordinary array of different cutural 
contacts with the areas across the Arabian Gulf and in this light the occurrence of two 
flat-based jars with almost straight sides converging towards the neck below an everted 
rim and resembling Bampur Group 6 does not come as a surprise. We have already 
referred to this type of incised grey ware and mentioned that similarly-incised grey jars 
have been found by Aurel Stein at Katukan, where they are decorated with the 
well-known "hutpot" pattem, and that a comparable shape, also incised with a rather 
sloppy "hutpot" pattern, has been discovered in one of the Umm an-Nar tombs. The two 
from Grave A at Hili North follow the ones from Umm an-Nar, Katukan and Bampur in 
shape, but not in decoration, for one has a painted decoration and the other one, although 
fashioned from grey clay, bears a zone with a floral design (imitation of a pipa/?) bound 
below by a row of vertical ovals.""? Finally it should be stressed that it is Grave A at Hili 
North which has furnished reddish pottery decorated with black designs which appear to 
be inspired by the Baluchistan pottery tradition, or can be described as Indus-related."”? 

In 1985 Cleuziou and Tosi have stressed that the Umm an-Nar culture can be 
bracketed between с. 2700-2000 B.C." and now Cleuziou proposes a date of 3000-2700 
вс. for Hili 8, Period 1." A recently-suggested initial date for the late Kulli period, viz. 
the Niai Buthi II phase, is as early as c. 2800-2600 вс. whereas the final stage in the 
late third millennium В.С. can be recognized in the cemetery of Mehi in District Las Bela 
presently to be discussed, would make this late Kulli culture with its characteristic 
canister-type pottery mentioned above, grosso modo contemporaneous with the Umm 
an-Nar culture, 

In the light of the foregoing a chlorite canister jar of the "série ancienne" from Tarut 
in the Arabian Gulf is relevant. This squat pot is decorated with a band of symmetrically- 
‘opposed, hatched triangles on the squarish shoulder and a closely-knit herring-bone 
pattem on its body, which is dated by D.T. Potts to the late third millennium Bc.” 
1 feel that this soft-stone canister jar could well be a product of the Umm an-Nar— 
Bampur— Kulli/Mehi connection and Potts’ late third millennium B.C. date, although 
arrived at on different grounds, ties in satisfactorily with what we so far have been 
discussing. 

Although the published data from both Pakistani Baluchistan, viz. the Kulli-Mehi 
sites and the cemetery of Shahi Tump and from the Bampur valley such as the Khurab 
‘cemetery, Fanuch and Damba Koh, are totally incomplete and inadequately published, 
Kohl and Pottier!!* emphasize that contrary to the theory of the possible arrival of 
Central Asian peoples at Mehrgarh, Sibri, Quetta and now also at Dauda Damb and 
possibly other sites in the Kachi Plain of central Baluchistan, the supposition of a 
large-scale movement of Central Asian peoples into the Bampur valley in Pakistani 
Baluchistan cannot be supported by the present archaeological evidence. They suggest 
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the Murghabo-Bactrian materials, to which we will tum shortly, might be more 
‘economically explained as resulting from contacts, possibly established during annual 
‘migratory cycles, with new peoples now living immediately to the north in central 
Baluchistan and on the edge of the Dasht-i-Lut. The continuity of materials in the 
local tradition manifested both at the Bampur sites and in Pakistani Baluchistan certainly 
lends weight to their suggestion. But it still remains to be seen whether the latter or the 
Bampur valley region did indeed afford an easy corridor for the cultural and economic 
‘contacts with the Arabian Gulf. Therefore we should take a closer look at the finds from 
these two areas. I have decided, however, not to include the cemetery of Shahi Tump, 
since the Murghabo-Bactrian objects discovered by Aurel Stein are, on the whole, of a 
different nature to those found at Mehi and at Khurab, Damin, Fanuch and Damba-Koh 
in the Bampur valley area. We will, therefore, concentrate on the former two sites. 

‘The funerary deposits 11 and 111 at Mehi, on which Aurel Stein has reported," 
consisted either of simple cremation remains or of ashes and remains of bones of 
completely-cremated bodies in cinerary urns," a custom not comparable to the 
Murghabo-Bactrian practice of placing the body in a shallow pit in a flexed position. 
They were, however, accompanied by several objects of Bactrian provenance. It would 
be tempting to explain these recorded data as burials of persons of Bactrian descent who 
had to comply with a non-Bactrian, perhaps local practice, of cremation or had been 
converted to the local religion. 

А copper/bronze mirror with an anthropomorphic handle from Mehi burial deposit 
11@.1.a)" (PI. 10.16) is the only example of its kind so far found outside its homeland 
Bactria (PL. 10.17) and, therefore, places the anthropomorphic bronze handle of a mirror 
in the shape of a small naked male figurine, very much in the ancient Sumerian tradition, 
from the Barbar Temple IIA on Bahrain in its proper perspective! (PI. 10.18). It stands 
оп a curved base, the foot of which has two rivet holes and a slot, and points to a cultural 
interplay between Mesopotamia, the Dilmun culture of Bahrain, the Kulli-Mehi culture 
of southern Baluchistan and the Murghabo-Bactrian cultural environment. However, it is 
а misconceived copy, for the functional artistry of the copper/bronze mirrors from Mehi 
and the Bactrian graves, which have a handle representing a stylized female figure, is 
entirely lacking in the one from Bahrain. In the case of the mirrors from Mehi and 
Bactria, the head of the stylized figure is provided only by the reflection of the face of 
the user of the mirror, but the Barbar figurine has to be turned upside down in order to 
use the mirror properly. 

From the same burial deposit as the large copper mirror with a handle in the shape 
of a stylized figure, arms akimbo, comes a copper pin with a large, neatly-worked head 
in the shape of a stamp seal (Mehi. 11.2.2.a)" (PI. 10.16), a type often encountered in 
Bactria, viz. southem Uzbekistan, at the sites Sapalli-tepe and Mullali.'* This type of pin 
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also occurs, for instance, at the cemetery of Damin,’ whereas а bird-headed, single and 
double-looped and button-headed pins come from cenotaphs at Mehrgarh УШ, 26 the 
latter categories also of Murghabo-Bactrian origin. A single-looped pin was also 
discovered at Kulli (Kul. 1.1.8.2).7 

А second copper pin with a head formed by a lapis lazuli bead was discovered in 
Mehi deposit (111.69)? (PI. 10.16). The lapis lazuli head of this pin points to а 
 Bactrian source of inspiration, if not to a Bactrian origin. 

Another important discovery in burial deposit (111.6.18) at Mehi was a stamp 
seal thought by Stein to have been carved of bone! (PL 10.19). This bone (or 
perhaps alabaster?) stamp seal is of particular interest because it is of a type known 
from the Bactrian-Margiana cultural complex, being almost identical to a series 
of stamp seals in the shape of а star or a flower and made of stone or alabaster™ 
(PI. 10.20). 

The burial deposit 111 (.6) at Mehi has also produced a large unpainted red goblet 
with а wide, shallow open cup section with rounded sides and a high widely-splayed 
foot, as well as a triple set of truncated conical bowls with clipped and indented rims 
(Mehi. 111.6.13 and Mehi. 111.6.2 & 3)?! (PL. 10.21 & 22). They have extremely close, 
almost identical parallels in Margiana at, for instance, the Kelleli oasis at Gonur 1 and 
Togolok 1, 21, 24 and in Bactria, for example, at Sapalli-tepe and at Dashly 1 and 3,2 
‘where both types come in a great variety of shapes and sizes and with varying profiles 
and rim details (РІ. 10.23 and Fig. 34). 

At this point we have to tum our attention to the Bampur valley, to the cemetery at 
Khurab, which has already been mentioned in connection with our discussion of the 
pedestalled goblets from the Arabian Gulf. The burial custom at Khurab differs from the 
‘cremation practice prevailing at Mehi and shows instead what looks like fractional or 
secondary burials. 

The burial L.i. at Khurab, which has furnished the straight-walled pedestalled goblet 
already referred to (L.i. 278) (PI. 10.2), also contained a close counterpart of the chalice 
cup on a high widely-splayed foot discovered at Mehi (PI. 10.21). This pedestalled 
chalice (L.i. 279) (PI. 10.24; see also Figs. 1 & 3d) was also made of red clay. From 
the same burial L.i. at Khurab came what Stein has described as a “flowerpot”, which is, 
in fact, one of the varieties of truncated conical cups or bowls with clipped and indented 
rims particularly common in the Murghabo-Bactrian pottery corpus! (PI. 10.25; see 
also Figs. 1 & 3d). 

To the same series of truncated conical cups or bowls belong those discovered in 
Khurab burials D (D. 245, 246), E.i. (256) and Fi. (.267)." A detailed examination, if 
such is still possible, as we have already said earlier, of the bronze/copper and alabaster 
vessels and other metal objects from the richly-furnished Khurab burials would certainly 
be rewarding in providing more parallels with the Central Asian materials. ™ One 
‘example, not illustrated, may serve to underline this suggestion. Aurel Stein mentions in 
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passing that in Burial L.ii (?) at Khurab he found a large flat plaque which might have 
formed a part of a mirror." 

"When we retum once more to the cemetery at Mehi in Pakistani Baluchistan, 
ме find that burial deposit 111 also contained a thin copper disc, which Stein thought 
was probably a mirror (Mehi. 111.6.5)'% (PI. 10.16). Taking these two accounts into 
serious consideration we may well have two more Murghabo-Bactrian mirrors, in this 
case the type without a handle. 

Finally from burial deposit 11 (7) at Mehi emerged a rim-fragment adorned with an 
animal with a pendent tail, presumably a dog"? (Pl. 10.26). This animal is crudely 
fashioned in clay and its four feet have been placed on either side of the rim. 

Bactrian graves in the north-west Afghan province of Balkh and sites in the lower 
Murghab delta, viz. Margiana, have provided vessels with straight walls and a low ring 
base, thrown from red clay and with a cream-coloured slip. They are decorated with 
snakes crawling on the inside and over the rim and also seals, horned animals, possibly 
zebus, as well as other animals less readily identifiable, and human beings, all having a 
place on the rim.!4 This type of vessels decorated with human beings and animals 
modelled on the rim was apparently quite popular and they are regarded by V.I. Sarianidi 
as having served an important cultic and deep religious purpose. A complete vessel 
with a similar plastic decoration was discovered in Margiana in the site complex 
of Togolok and again shows seals, possibly wolves, birds (?) and human beings“ 
(Pls. 10.27 & 28). 

The rim-fragment from burial deposit 11 (.7) at Mehi (Pl. 10.26) with its plastic 
decoration in the shape of a dog (which meanwhile has also come to the notice of V.I. 
Sarianidi, who incorporates it in his recent 1990 publication), may, therefore, illustrate 
that even this rather special type of pottery has found its way to southem Baluchistan, 
This presents us with the intriguing, but rather speculative question of whether the cultic 
and religious ideas of the Murghabo-Bactrian world had also travelled to southem 
Baluchistan and to the Bampur valley region. Still we are left with a fascinating 
‘emerging pattern of contacts throughout a wide area in the late third and early second 
millennium вс. 
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11 
Notes on Bronze Age Bactria and India 


Martha L. Carter 


‘One of the most spectacular advances in the field of archaeology in the past two 
decades has been the discovery of Bronze Age Bactria as the centre of a distinct and 
highly complex civilization. In large part, this has been due to the archaeological 
excavations, by a joint Soviet Afghan mission in northern Afghanistan in the late 
1960's and 1970's under the direction of V.I. Sarianidi, of sites around the Dashly oasis, 
and in the neighbouring south Uzbekistan at Sapalli-tepe by A. A. Askarov.' Close 
relationships between Bactria and Margiana have been established by archaeological 
excavations in the lower basin of the Murghab river, the ancient oasis of Merv in 
Turkinenistan.? Further west at sites near the Atrek and Gurgan rivers, which flow into 
the Caspian Sea, other links in material culture have been found? Additionally, 
excavations in Baluchistan have also proved that some connections with Bactria must 
have existed during the Bronze Age.“ 

Unfortunately, the protracted war in Afghanistan has made scientific excavation 
there impossible in the last decade. This chaotic situation has facilitated a large outflow 
of illicitly-excavated material of unknown provenance, much of which must have come 
from Afghan Bactrian sites. Some extraordinary objects have found their way into public 
collections, notably the Louvre, and the Metropolitan Museum. Still more remains in 
private hands.’ 

From what we may glean from the mass of data produced by excavation reports, the 
Bronze Age culture of Bactria flourished on both sides of the Amu Darya river and in 
‘oases and tributary river basins between about 2500 and 1500 вс. Prior to this age, 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic sites are known to have existed in this region; but during the 
Bronze Age a remarkable period of urbanization appears to have taken place. Earlier 
Cultures east of the Caspian of the "Namazga" type, particularly the site of Altyn Tepe, 
bear some similarities to Bronze Age Bactria, and may have had a primary influence in 
its development. Sites in Baluchistan and on the Kachi Plain of Pakistan close to the 
Indus Civilization’s heartland have also been suggested to have been related.” 
Obviously, many decades of research may be required before Bactrian Civilization is 
‘more fally understood. With this caveat in mind, it is still possible to point out a number 
of instances where certain Bronze Age Bactrian forms and concepts suggest and possibly 
prefigure similar ones found in India. In demonstrating such similarities, however, it 
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should be noted at the outset that vast chronological gaps exist, and that there is little 
evidence оЁ ће means or pathways that might have been used for their transmission. 
Some of the similarities may be sheer coincidence. Yet, until more of Bronze Age 
Bactria is scientifically revealed, it is useful to suggest possible connections between 
ancient Bactrian and Indian culture. 

It is apparent from the extant information of scientific surveys that Bronze Age 
Bactria contained а number of urban centres. Its population appears to have practised 
field agriculture with great skill in hydraulic engineering, and stock-breeding. Probably, 
there were nomadic groups as well as town-based agriculturalists among its inhabitants. 
Yet, the factor that undoubtedly gave the region its greatest prosperity was its strategic 
location for trade in rare commodities, minerals, and gems, especially lapis lazuli. 
Bactrian objects have been found in Elamite Susa in south-west Iran.’ At the large urban 
centre of Sapalli-tepe in south Uzbekistan, fragments of silk, the oldest known outside 
China, were discovered.'? Trade and cultural interaction also existed with Indus Valley 
Civilization. French excavations at Shortugai in north-eastern Bactria have brought to 
light a settlement which was very likely a Harappan trading colony." 

V. L Sarianidi has proposed an Indo-Iranian ethnic and cultural presence in Bronze 
‘Age Bactria, and thus has coloured most of his hypotheses in this light.'? On the other 
hand, Pierre Amiet has pointed oUt probable cultural links between Bactria and the early 
Elamite western Iran, involving the possibility of a nomad-artisan Bactrian aristocracy 
with strong Elamite affinities.’ Whatever the origins of the settled inhabitants of this 
land may have been, they most undoubtedly came into contact with many more transient 
population groups, some of which were to eventually move south to the Indian 
subcontinent. What exchanges of material culture or ideology might have taken place 
between them can only be surmised. 

Sarianidi’s excavations at Dashly 3 in north Afghanistan have produced the 
plans of two remarkable urban monuments. One, which he calls a "palace", is 
approximately 40 m. square, and is made up of a double wall of brick forming a large 
central court ringed by an extremely narrow hallway. From the centre of the four sides 
‘T-shaped narrow corridors emanate; and from the comers of the square L-shaped 
corridors are directed inward toward the T-shapes'Fig. 1). Such an architectural design 
is uniquely Bactrian, and decidedly non-functional looking. The corridors showed little 
sign of human activity; and in Sarianidi's plan they have a maze-like configuration. The 
careful brick construction with exterior walls relieved by pilasters and niches indicate 
that the building was of great importance in the community. Within the courtyard, a 
number of rooms built against the inner walls of the court had brick floors and contained, 
among other things, alabaster mosaic fragments and inlay pieces in the trefoil pattem 
characteristic of Indus Civilization. 
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Fig 1. Reconstructed plan of Dashly 3 monumental building called бе "palace" (from Bactria, eds. О. Ligabue and 
3. Salvator, ig 1. p. 16) 


Sarianidi has noted that the design: of the "palace" is in the form of а mandala, 
although he does so without elaborating on any association with the use of such symbolic 
diagrams in India.'* Some tenuous link, however, cannot be dismissed out of hand. The 
idea of the square as an earth symbol was widespread among many early peoples, as was 
the circle, which often represented the sun or the heavens. One is also struck by a clear 
resemblance to the design of Chinese TLV bronze mirror backs of the Han Dynasty. The 
exact meaning of the TLV design is uncertain, but has been interpreted as a diagram of 
the cosmos.” 

Significantly, а second monument uncovered at Dashly 3, called the "temple" by 
Sarianidi, was a large double walled circular construction, 40 m. in diameter, having nine 
rectangular towers on the exterior, and one narrow entrance!* (Fig. 2). These towers 
‘opened up into rooms which divided the space between the inner and outer walls. Inside 
the interior walls was a seemingly haphazard complex of rooms, some extremely птоз, 
possibly granaries. Other larger rooms contained hearths, several of which were raised on 
brick platforms. Ashes and some animal bones were found to predominate within the 
central rooms, indicating that they had a purpose other than habitation. Following this 
line of reasoning, Sarianidi has postulated that the circular walls housed the remains 
of a fire temple. About 150 m. beyond the "temple" the whole area was surrounded 
by а moat. Whether, right or wrong in the specifics, опе must agree with Sarianidi that 
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Fig 2 Reconsneted plan of Dui 3 monument bling complex called the "ange (hom Васо ed. б. Ligabue кы 
S Savon, fg 2p 1) 


the circular walled structure seems to have fulfilled some special function, possibly а 
sacred one. Sarianidi points out that excavated remains of round buildings of first 
millennium вс. Bactria echo the plan of the Dashly "temple". One, known as Kutlug 
Tepe, had three rings of walls, and was surrounded by a moet. Another, a huge 
double-walled ring, 100 m. in diameter, with semicircular towers on its exterior, was 
uncovered at Chapar.?? This could hardly have been a fortification, since its excavators 
found that there were several openings in the outside walls between the towers. As such, 
its defensive capabilities would have been severely compromised. The latest and most 
famous monument of this type was excavated by S.P. Tolstov at Koi Krylgan Kala in 
what was ancient Choresmia south of the Aral Sea?! In this case there is substantial 
evidence that it was created as a dynastic mausoleum in the 3rd century B.C. In retrospect, 
these monumental structures are highly distinctive in plan. They are fortress-like, but do 
not appear to be used primarily as such. It is, therefore, appropriate to speculate that 
some might have been temples, although Sarianidi's "fire temple” hypothesis rests on 
slender evidence. 

Both circular and crossed-square designs similar to the Dashly 3 building plans are 
found among the large metal compartmented “seals” which are frequently found at 
Bronze Age Bactrian sites? (РІ. 11.1). The function of these objects appears to have 
been to impress a design on a surface; and, at Shahdad in east Iran impressions made 
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by stamps such as these were found on pottery.” Clearly, these were articles of personal 
use, and perhaps even adomment. Since they have been found around the pelvic area of 
skeletal remains in burial sites, it has been postulated that they were wom dangling on 
cords from belts.» It is unlikely, however, that they functioned in a way similar to the 
‘more familiar cylinder seals and stamp seals. 

‘They are often simply rosettes, or geometric designs of a rather generalized nature; 
some, however, depict deities, or sacred animals, particularly birds of prey, serpents, and 
dragon-like creatures (Pls. 11.2 a, b & c). Since there are far too many of these metal 
stamps to have been used only by potters, they must have been articles of prestige, 
having a special significance. Since there is such an absence of printed impressions, the 
suggestion has been made that they were used as amulets. Yet, the fact that they were 
worn or carried, as signified by their loop attachment on the back, may indicate a specific 
usage. More than any other form, they resemble metal stamps used in modem times in. 
India to make auspicious signs on the body or on prayer cloths before ritual worship” 
(PL 11.3). I have no idea how far back the body-stamp tradition extends in India, 
although the tradition of the Sanskrit word "mudrd" as a stamp, or seal must be 
extremely ancient. Nevertheless, even if the modem Indian and Bronze Age Bactrian 
stamps are not directly related, there is still a strong possibility that the Bronze Age 
Bactrians marked their bodies for a similar purpose. Unfortunately, no depiction of 
human figures from Bronze Age Bactria show these designs. We do have ample 
evidence, however, of elaborate body and facial marking in Indie from ancient times, а 
practice which continues to this day among tribal women of Uzbekistan. 

The wealth of objects of value found in tombs at Sapalli-tepe containing female 
remains suggests that women held a high status in the community.” Stone statuettes of 
females are also common among Bactrian objects. They depict the feminine dress as an 
ample, sleeved, floor-length robe (Рі. 11.4). Carved of dark chlorite and engraved with a 
stylized fleece designs resembling the Mesopotamian kaunakes, the voluminously-clad 
female bodies have heads of contrasting white limestone.” These are very generalized, 
but characteristically have stylized hair or flat-topped turbans made of dark chlorite. 


of the head where it was fastened and perhaps braided. One of the most interesting 
features of the attire are short boots which cover the ankle and foot and are turned up at 
the toe. A small bronze cosmetic container in the Louvre Museum shows a kneeling 
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monkey carrying a wine-skin and wearing them (PI. 11.5). This type of footwear appears 
to have been widespread in the highland areas of the ancient Near East. The Hittites 
appear to have wom boots of this type, and ceramic vessels of the same boot shape are 
thought to have originated in second millennium Bc. Anatolia A spectacular coin- 
hoard found during the French excavations at Ai Khanum brought to light six square 
coins of the Indo-Greek ruler Agathocles which featured standing male figures on either 
face wearing boots with prominent upturned toes?! (PI. 11.6). One, holding aloft a pestle 
and plough is identifiable as Balarima (Safkarshapa); and the other, holding a spoked 
wheel is most probably Vasudeva (Krishna). The Besnagar column has an inscription 
honouring Vasudeva, made by the Indo-Greck Heliodorus from Taxila who was an 
ambassador of Antialcidas (c. 115 to 100 вс). This personage evidently was an adorer 
of this deity (devadeva), and had the column erected to support а now missing image of 
Garuda, Vishqu’s vehicle? To retum to the coins, their shape and weight are early 
Indian, and all evidence points to Taxila as their point of origin.” Nevertheless, the dress 
of the deities, particularly their footwear, is most unusual. Could this indicate a 
connection with а traditional form of Bactrian attire? The odd long skirts, seemingly 
pleated, with jagged hems, and the long scarves could be Indian; but the boots mark the 
wearers as Northerners. Possibly some early form of Bhigavata cult and imagery was 
already present in Bactria under its Indo-Greek rulers; or possibly, for some unknown 
reason, traditional Bactrian dress became fashionable in Indo-Greek Taxila for divine 
images. Similar boots are wom by the bibulous Yaksha (probably Kubera) on the Tank 
silver dish in the British Museum. Although it dates from the fifth or sixth century A-D., 
and was found in the Punjab, the work has strongly northern characteristics. The invasion 
of Higa tribes from Afghanistan took place during this period, and the silver dish may be 
an item of plunder taken far from its point of origin. 

Bactrian imagery offers some clues as to the nature of the religious beliefs of its 
Bronze Age population. The prominence of dragons, serpents and fantastic beasts 
represented make it highly unlikely that Zoroastrianism was widely known, since these 
creatures would have been considered noxious creations of pure evil (khrafstra).* Large 
raptors (i.e. vultures or eagles with spread wings) are notable on compartmented stamps, 
as are human-bodied males with raptor heads, often represented with snakes) One 
extraordinary ceremonial axe in the Metropolitan Museum shows a fantastic 
human-bodied male, with two opposite-facing bird-heads and bird-clawed hands and 
feet, holding at arm’s length a large boar and a winged feline-headed monster? (PL. 11.7). 
This seems to be some sort of fabulous being of Bactrian myth having one or two bird- 
heads, who is depicted elsewhere dominating a variety of real and imaginary creatures. 
From earliest times, great raptors have been considered the auspicious inhabitants of the 
heavenly regions, and were the theriomorphs of solar deities. Vishqu's vehicle Garuda is 
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just such a solar bird divinity; and the Besnagar inscription states that the pillar of 
Heliodorus originally had the image of Garuda on top of it. Could the Bactrian fantastic 
bird-man have had an influence on the character of Garuda? The Vaishnava religion is an 
obvious composite featuring many diverse mythic elements (avatdras, etc.). We know 
from Indian mythology that ndgas are Garuga’s enemies." A number of seal and stamp 
representations of Bronze Age Bactria show a bird-man holding or surrounded by 
snakes, although perhaps in a symbiotic relationship, since the serpent (ndga) symbolizes 
‘earth and watery element just as the great bird-of-prey symbolizes the sun and heavens. 
Water for agriculture was a precious commodity in Bactria; and the snakes and fabulous 
reptiles found on stone and clay vessels, and on seals were likely associated with this 
element. Whether the popularity in ancient India of the cult of the ndgas had any 
relationship with their counterparts in Bactria is, of course, unknown, and probably 
unknowable, Yet, ndgas are distinctly pre-Vedic chthonic deities, and, together with the 
solar bird or bird-man, may provide a link between India and Bronze Age Bactria. One 
of the most prominent Buddhist stüpas at Sirkap is the so-called "Shrine of the 
Double-headed Eagle", named after one of the birds shown perched on top of a 
representation of a facade or gateway carved on its square base.“ Marshall noted that the 
double-headed eagle motif first made its appearance in Western Asia in early Babylonian 
and Hittite art; and that it later became associated with the Scythians.“ He suggested that 
the motif was introduced by the Saka invaders who occupied Sirkap in late first century 
вс. Although this fabulous creature was widely known and has been much studied in the 
ancient Near East and medieval Europe, its discovery in Bactria around 2000 B.C. brings 
it closer to India at a much earlier period. 

Some of the metal compartmented stamps depict females with animals, both real 
and imaginary. One example (Fig. 3) shows a female wearing a long skirt and seated on 
the back of an one-horned dragon, possibly a predecessor of the type of lion-griffin 
found in Bactria over two millennia later. The motif of the female riding a dragon or 
sea-monster appears very frequently on stone cosmetic palettes of pre-Kushina Gandhira 
dated around the beginning of the Common Era. These have been generally considered 
to be the products of Hellenistic or Graeco-Iranian cultural influence. Perhaps the motif 
of "nereid riding a sea monster" is simply а hellenizing version of a type of imagery 
descended from the Bactrian Bronze Age. One may also find a similar female, probably 
a goddess of earth or water, carved on а capital excavated at the Buddhist stüpa of 
Butkara I in Swat (PI. 11.8). In addition, it is worth mentioning that goddesses enthroned 
‘on dragons appear to have been popular in the imagery of Late Antique Sogdiana. An 
interesting compartmented stamp belonging to the Bactrian culture shows a standing 
female with a crescent on top of her head (PI. 11.9). She holds a pair of unidentifiable 
animals out on either side. The Bactrian goddess Nani on coinage of the Kushlga 
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Fig. 3. Drawing of a compartnenied seal. private collection 
(фот Bacria, fig. 11 p. 137) 


period wears an identical crescent and carries a scepter with an animal protome.** She 
appears to have been associated with animals and the moon, like Artemis, and is thought. 
to have been closely related to an ancient Babylonian and Elamite goddess of the same 
name, who in turn is linked to the Mesopotamian goddess Inanna-Ishtar. In the 
mythology of Mesopotamia Мала is both a goddess of love and war, and is the daughter 
of the moon god. At Dura Europos during the Seleucid-Parthian age in Iran, she was 
known both as Nanaia and Artemis. Possibly, the Bactrian Nan of the Kushãna realm 
descended from the goddess worshipped there during the Bronze Age. Мала is shown on 
а Kushàa intaglio and on a rare Kushána coin seated frontally on a lion. A magnificent 
Bactrian solid-backed gold compartmented stamp portrays a winged divinity standing in 
front of a pair of lions, possibly a lion throne (PI. 11.10). Here again we are reminded 
of Мапа and of her related Indian counterpart Durga, also an invincible goddess of battle, 
whose vehicle is a lion like her forerunners Ishtar and Nana. 

One could continue in this speculative vein much further, but the parallels in 
imagery discussed above serve to remind one that Bactria must now be considered a 
factor in India's prehistory. The Indo-Aryans, moving from their steppe homeland in the. 
north, appear to have left only meagre recognizable remains in the upper Oxus region; 
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but contacts with the settled population there seem very likely.” Exactly what part they 
might have played in the culture they found, or whether they might have been 
responsible in some way for its downfall, are matters for further investigation 9 

‘As Lamberg-Karlovsky has pointed out, ће culture of Bronze Age Bactria indicates 
clearly that its settled inhabitants constituted an ethnos, described by Iulian Bromlei as, 
*... а firm aggregate of people, historically and culturally established in a given territory, 
possessing іп common relatively stable particularities of language and culture, and also 
recognizing their unity and difference from other similar formations (self-awareness) and 
‘expressing this in a self-appointed name (ethnonym).'?! David McAlpin's work on the 
relationship between Dravidian languages and Elamite has led him to the conclusion that 
the two languages derive from a common source, which he calls Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian.” Brahui is categorized as a northern Dravidian subgroup intermediate 
between the two major ones. The prototype language, he suggests, disintegrated before. 
the end of the fifth millennium вс. Although nothing is known of the indigenous 
language of urban Bronze Age Bactria, an early descendant of Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
would be a good candidate. This might help explain some of the cultural similarities 
between Elam, Bactria, and the Indus Valley in their nascent periods. 
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On the origin of the Swat culture in Pakistan (in view of settlements) 


NM, Vinogradova 


1 


Geographically, monuments and sites of Swat discussed here mainly occupy 

territories (Figs. 1 and 2) from a mountain area in Inayat Kuila, not far from Pakistan- 
‘Afghanistan western border, to the Indus in the east and from Chitral in the north to the 
Kabul river in the south. At first only burial complexes were recorded. The first 
graveyard of Katelai I was discovered in the region of Mingora^ during works in 1956 
undertaken by the Italian Archaeological Mission (ISMEO) under G. Tucci. Besides 
Katelai I, the Italian archaeologists dug two other necropolises, namely Loebanr 1 and 
Butkara IL? Small-scale excavations were carried out in 1964 in the north near Chitral 
to the south-west of the Mingora city near Pacha in Buner: the graveyards of Tarika, 
Lolbatai, Sogalai Pulanr, and the necropolis of Kherai® in the valley of the Gorband 
river. 
Pakistani researchers took an interest in the Italian archaeologists’ surveys. A. Dani 
and his collaborators from Peshawar University since 1960 carried out archaeological 
investigations in the Swat culture-area and discovered new cemeteries. Some 
‘excavations’ were not extensive. Large-scale excavations were undertaken at Timargarha 
in 1964 and 1965. Of importance are excavations conducted by A. Dani in Balambat 
(Figs. 1 and 2) near Timargarha. Here structural remains of Achaemenid period? covered 
burials. One of the most significant investigations of the Pakistani archaeologists is the 
excavation at Zarif Karuna, published by G.M. Khan." The cemetery is situated 22 km. 
north-west of the Peshawar city on the bank of the Kabul. The graveyard of Thana on the 
left bank of the Swat near Chhakdara!! was also excavated by Pakistani scholars. 

Studies of settlements (Figs. 1 and 2) were significant in understanding the Swat 
Culture, though settlements were discovered much later than graveyards" The 
excavations undertaken by G. Stacul at the rock-shelter of Ghaligai on the left bank of 
the Swat near the city of Mingora are well-known. These excavations formed the basis 
for a general chronological column of north Pakistan cultures in the third-first millennia 
BC. The excavations launched by G. Stacul and S. Tusa in 1966 at the settlement of 
‘Aligrama on the right bank of the Swat, opposite Mingora, are widely known. Numerous 
building periods'* were traced stratigraphically. Small-scale excavations were carried out 
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28 Kandjarkote; 
33-Риури: 34-Turbela; 35-Bir kot ghundai; 36-Ohaligai: 37-Demkot (afer H. Muller Karpe) 
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Fig.2. General map of main sites of north-west Pakistan (afier R. Ditumann) 


by G. Stacul at Bir-kot-ghundai,' where new stratigraphical occupation-layers were 
revealed. Since 1976 G. Stacul has excavated the settlement of Locbanr III" containing 
many occupation-layers. Archaeologists from Pakistan have dug two settlements: 
Damkot" located on the right bank of the Swat near Chhakdara and Balambat' on the 
right bank of the Panjkora. Some pots which are typical of the Swat culture are found at 
Harsada,'® Taxila? and Morgarkha.”" 

The discovery of settlements with many occupation-layers, and of burial 
monuments of the Swat or the "Gandhara burial culture"? enables us to investigate on 
the origin of the unique cultural group, namely the Swat culture, tHe evolution of which 
can be traced from the early second millennium B.C. to the mid-first millennium B.C. In 
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recent years a number of monographs and articles have dealt with Swat monuments and 
sites. In 1961 archaeologists from Pakistan published material on the excavations at 
Timargarha, Balambat and Thana containing archaeological and historical evaluation of 
the monuments. In 1972 Italian archaeologists published a large monograph devoted to 
investigations at Loebanr I, Katelai and Butkara IL? In the authors’ opinion it is only the 
first volume which includes the description of graves and finds. The second volume will 
deal with chronology, general appraisal of culture, economics and religious conceptions. 
Noteworthy is the article by G. Stacul on the burial custom,” contacts with China? and 
Iranian, Near Eastern and European cultural connections. Silvi Antonini has published 
two debatable articles devoted to the Swat cemeteries and those of Central Asia? and 
their connections. 

The Russian scholars B.A. Litvinsky? and E.E. Kuz'mina? also contributed to the 
connections between the Swat necropolis and Central Asian cemeteries related to the 
Bishkent and Vakhsh cultures. In 1979 L. I. Khlopina® wrote on the origin of the Swat 
culture. The German scholars K. Jettmar (in terms of culture and ethnography) and 
H. Milller-Karpe also contributed to the subject. Н. Milller-Karpe in his contribution 
tried for a general appraisal of burial complexes paying special attention to chronology, 
social and religious concepts of the population who left graveyards. A few years back a 
monograph by С. Stacul” was published. The work summed up the twenty-year-long 
activity of the Italian Archaeological Mission (ISMEO) on the Swat monuments and 
sites, dating from late third to the mid-second millennia вс. (the settlements of Ghaligai, 
Bir-kot-ghundai, Loebanr III, the cemetery of Kherai). 

Before the excavations of the sites the genesis of the Swat monuments was 
considered to be exclusively connected with the origin of burial complexes and ethnical 
migrations from the West or Central Asia. At present the studies of the sites with many 
оссирабоп-Іауегѕ (Aligrama, Bir-kot-ghundai, Loebanr Ш and others) allow us to look 
to the problem of the origin of the Swat culture and its place in the general sequence of 
north-west Pakistan cultures from a new angle. 


п 


The rock-shelter of Ghaligai lies in the Swat valley between Mingora and Barikot. 
‘The shelter is a natural cave situated at a high hill on the bank of the Swat. Here the 
valley is about 2 km. wide. The hilly areas are suitable for crop-farming. The rock- 
shelter is 8 m. long, 2'5 m. wide and 1°7 m. high. The cultural deposit is 12 m. thick. 
Twenty-four layers can be distinguished (Fig. 3) and seven chronological periods: 
1 (layers 24-21), II (layers 19 and 18), III (layers 17 and 16), IV (layer 15), V (layers 
15-13), VI and УП. 
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‘The lowest layer (24), Ghaligai I, did not produce any pottery. There are remains of 
charcoal and finished pebbles. Layers 23-21 are separated from the preceding one by a 
thin sterile layer. In these layers were found reddish to red hand-made vessels (Fig. 4); 
baking is uneven. G. Stacul compares ceramics in layers 23-21 with those of Eneolithic 
sites of South Turkmenia (Geoksur II, Anau II), Mundigak II in Afghanistan and Nal in 
Baluchistan. The radiocarbon datings place layer 21 between 2230 + 70 BC. and 2295 + 
55 Bc; the dating of layer 23 is 2250 + 140 Bc% 


Fig. 3. Stratigraphy of he cultural deposit at Ghaligai (afier С. Sucul) 
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Fig. 4. Major potery types of Periods VII of Ghaligai (after C. Sue) 
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Layers 19 and 18 (Period II) are represented by a very good quality pottery, wheel- 
tumed, omamented with black bands (Fig. 4). Analogous finds occur at Harappa, 
Mundigak IV, Kalibangan I and other sites. The radiocarbon dating for layer 18 
is 8102 5557 

Period III (layers 17 and 16, 50 cm. thick) differs sharply from the preceding one. 
The pottery is hand-made, grey or reddish to brown; baking is uneven. Occasional traces 
of fabric?! occur on the bottom (Fig. 4). Typologically, the finds in layers 17 and 16 are 
similar to those found at Burzahom I in Kashmir? in Neolithic times. 

Layer 15 (Period IV) for the first time produced some pots which are typical of that 
at the Swat cemeteries: tall-stemmed vases (Fig. 4) (VT I Type). Other vessels 
according to Stacul differ from the ware of the Swat burial complexes; for example, 
black to grey burnished ware with a wavy brim. Some vessels have impressions of fabric 
on the bottom like the pottery in layers 17 and 16 (Period Ш). The layers at 
Bir-kot-ghundai and Loebanr Ш have the most accurate comparisons. The scholar 
compares burnished pottery with patterns at Burzahom in Kashmir and the Kashmir 
patterns with those at Lung-Shan in north China (the latter dates to the first half of the 
second millennium Bc)! Besides there occurs painted pottery of black ware. 
G. Stacul identifies a new shape of vase (a stemmed one) with Hissar II В-Ш В. 

Period V (layers 15-13; 14 is a sterile layer) is characterized by material which is 
common for the most ancient stage of the Swat graveyards. [n the author's opinion lower 
layers at Harsada and in Iran (Hasanlu V) at the Iron Age have analogous material. The 
radio-carbon dating is 1330 (1250 + 100 c). 

Period VI of Ghaligai corresponds to the middle stage of the development of the 
Swat burials and can be synchronized on the basis of parallels in Iran with Iron Age П 
(Hasanlo IV), 1000-800 в.с. 

The later stage of the development of the Swat cemeteries is attributed by G. Stacul 
to the last period (Period VIT). He compares these finds with those at Hasanlu II A in 
west Iran (500-400 вс).6 


n 


Afr the excavations at Ghaligai of great importance investigations were 
undertaken at the settlement of Aligrama in the central part of the valley, on the right 
bank of the Swat, opposite the city of Mingora. The settlement is 10 ha in area and it is 
partially situated on a part of the hill rising 100 m. high above the valley. Both alluvial 
and other soils were used for constructions. The hill protects the settlements in the north 
and the west. In the south and east the settlement is restricted to lands being irrigated by 
the Swat, Aligrama borders the neighbouring valley of the Shahdheri Khvar river where 
some hundred m. away a new ancient graveyard was unearthed (four graves in all). The 
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excavations were launched in 1966 and went on in 1972, 1973 and 1974.5 Several 
excavation-areas were laid (Areas A, B, С, D, E, F, G and К). Stratigraphically, 
archaeologists distinguish 14 successive layers and 8 chronological stages beginning 
with the second millennium ВС. and ending in the late fourth century A.D. with some gaps 
in the existence of the settlement. А short description of each excavated site can be 
helpful in evaluating the stratigraphy of each Area (see Table 1). 

Area A is 14 m. long. There can be distinguished five stratigraphical layers and 
three building periods. The lowest layer (5) is represented by a base of stone wall j; the. 
state of preservation is 0:30 m. In layer 4 two pits and two rooms (No. 1 and No. 2) were. 
exposed. Layer 3 showed a room (No. 3). Layer 2 did not produce any structural 
remains, but pottery was found. The top layer (1) is humus. 

Area B (Fig. 5) is next to Area A and has the same stratigraphy. In lower layers 
(5 and 4) stone bases of walls a-f and three storage-pits were revealed. In layer 3 the 
walls of three rooms with hearths of unbaked clay and two pits were exposed. Five single 
crouched burials with full inhumation were excavated. According to G. Stacul and 
S. Tusa the inhumations took place at the very end of the existence of the settlement or 
when it was already quitted.“ 

On the basis of stratigraphical data and the analysis of the material the Italian 
archaeologists single out two chronological stages. The first stage includes the building 
horizons of layers 5 and 4. The second stage includes the structures found in layers 3 and 
2. Stage I corresponds to Period V according to a general chronological scale of the 
Ghaligai rock-shelter. Stage II belongs to the transition period — from Period V to Period 
VI of Ghaligai. As for the burials the inhumations, judging from iron artefacts, can be 
dated to Period VII according to the chronology of the Swat graveyards,” ie. after 
inhabitants left this part of the settlement (Areas A and B) and used it as a necropolis. 

Area E (18 x 4 m) presents the most complete picture of Aligrama occupation. 
14 layers and 8 chronological stages can be distinguished. The earliest structure (wall u) 
was unearthed in layer 13— Stage I according to G. Stacul and S. Tusa. Wall t 
belonging to the second stage is separated from an older wall by layers 12 and 11. 
Practically pottery does not occur here. The floor of wall t is at layer 10. The preceding 
period is directly followed by Stage III which is represented by wall q in layer 9. Stage 
IV is separated by layer 8; wall p is in layer 7. Stage V corresponds to walls 1, m and n in 
layer 5. Walls i, j, k are cleared in horizon 4a and the structures are 1 m.high— Stage VI. 
Stage VII is represented by walls a, c, d and f; the floor is at the layer 2a. Layer 3 
separates Stage VII from the preceding Stage. The last period VIII is represented by 
walls b and e; the floor is at the layer 2 level. According to ceramic assemblage (Figs. 6, 
7 and 8) the investigators of Aligrama consider Stage I of Arca E as belonging to the 
‘earliest period of the settlement. They identify Stage I with Period IV (Ghaligai 
chronology). Stages II-VI correspond to Period V and Stages УП and УШ to Period VI 
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The stratigraphy in Area D is analogous to that in Area E. There are several 
radiocarbon dates for Area D: layer 13 — 1500 + 50 вс. 1400 + 40 B.C, 1690-1710 
layer 10 - 1140+ 40вс., 1240+ 50 BC. 1460+ 60 Bc 

There are three radiocarbon dates for layer 7, Area E: 1120 + 230 вс, 1200 + 240 
вс, 1380 — 1400 + 240 вс?! 

Area F is situated 10 m. away from Area E. It has five horizons containing 
structural remains. Lower layers (5-3) belong to Period IV (Ghaligai chronology), Layer 
2 with layers 2a, 2b and 2c correspond to Period VI, Ghaligai. 

Area K is exposed on the hilltop (9x3 m). Five main horizons can be 
distinguished here. Lower horizons (4 and 5) are attributed by archaeologists to the 
Mauryan times like the settlement of Harsada (4th-2nd centuries BC). 

Life at Aligrama began in the second quarter of the second millennium В.с. (Period 
IV, Ghaligai chronology). Stage I is characterized by stone walls made of rough stones 
with clay mortar. The walls are 0'5 m.thick (layer 13, Area E). The pottery can be divided 
into three groups: (i) grey to brown vessels (Fig. 6, nos. 10 and 11) with sand admixture 
(brown-gritty) and impressions of fabric on the bottom; (ii) black burnished pottery 
(Fig. 6, nos. 1, 2, 5-8) sometimes with marks of the wheel-turning; and (iii) red thrown 
ware painted black (only 3%). Bone pins (Fig. 9b, 4 and 5) were found near vessels. The 
pins were omamented with incised double circles. Nephrite objects were encountered. 

In Stage II of Aligrama development, which corresponds to Period V (Ohaligai), a 
noticeable extension of the boundaries up to 10 Жа? can be observed. Stone walls, as in 
Stage 1, are carefully built of small rough stones or sea-wom pebbles with clay mortar. 
The walls are 1 m. 50 cm. high. Sometimes for ensuring stability limestone slabs are 
installed in the corners of the room or in doorways. The base is always made of stone, 
the walls themselves built of clay or unbaked bricks. There is a common plan; all 
rooms are paralleled with one another and arranged along a long axis. The floor is coated 
with clay; slabs are scarce. There are special stands (fire-dogs) beside hearths. As a rule 
there are grain-grinders and an oval-shaped stove in the rooms. The stove has 
symmetrically drilled holes at the axis edges of the slab. S. Tusa holds that in appearance 
stoves resemble a man’s figure. He associates stoves with anthropomorphic cinerary ums 
which were found in burials. Large vessels were revealed outside rooms (vessel's body 
is about 0°80 m. in diameter). It is likely that they were used for keeping water or grain. 

Pottery of Stage II, Aligrama, is typical of that at the Swat cemeteries with the 
exception of some fragments of vessels belonging to the preceding stage. Silvi 
Antonini and G. Stacul distinguish three basic types of ware in terms of technolog 
(a) grey thin-walled vessels—baking is uneven and the exterior surface is polis! 
(b) red thin-walled vessels, hand-made or thrown, bearing some traces of 
polishing— baking is uneven; (c) large wheel-turned red vessels. The following shapes 
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are typical of Period V, Ghaligai: VT 1, VT 18, VT 19, VT 24, VT 27, VT 68, VT 69 
(Fig. б, nos. 3, 4 and 9; Fig. 7, nos. 1-13 and 19). With regard to layers” belonging to 
the transition period (from Period V to Period VI, Ghaligai chronology) the following 
types of vessels are common: VT 4, VT 5, VT 7, VT 8, VT 9, VT 10, VT 15, VT 20, VT 
21, VT 36, VT 38, VT 68, VT 80, VT 81, VT 82 and VT 83 (Fig. 7, nos. 14-18) 

Of interest are bronze objects: a needle of TM 6 Type and a pin of OM 6 Type. 
There are two types of spinning-wheels: TT 1 and TT 2. АП types of cerarüics and 
Objects form a common feature of graveyards.” Mention may be made of an 
anthropomorphic figurine (Period V, Ghaligai chronology). Only its upper part with 
conical projections has survived: the arms and head are of triangular shape; the facial 
traits are not marked. The top deposit at Aligrama produced layers belonging to the 
Kushaga and Mauryan times. 

Iv 


The settlement of Bir-kot-ghundai is also important. It is situated 20 km. from the 
city of Mingora at the hill near the present Barikot city on the left bank of the Swat. 
A. Stein identified Barikot with ancient Bazira of the Macedonian Alexander's time. 
The excavations conducted by G. Stacul in 1977 and 1978 revealed at the base of a hill 
an ancient settlement which existed for several periods of the development of the Swat 
culture. One or two km. away from Bir-kot-ghundai G. Tusa discovered a graveyard 
which most likely belonged to this settlement. 

The first excavation-site, Area А (9°2x5'6 m.) was laid in 1977. It showed 12 layers 
їп vertical deposit from the top to the bottom: layer 1-humus; 2-cultural layer containing 
ceramics; 3-sterile layer, 4-cultural layer containing charcoal, potsherds and stone wall 
А of 50 cm. in width; S-layer with scanty potsherds; 6-charcoal and pottery in 
abundance; 7-wall B was exposed and the clay floor was at the level of horizons 7 and 8; 
8-сһагсоа] and potsherds in abundance; 9-produced disconnected bones of two 
skeletons; 10-wall C (0'8 m. high) built of stones and pebbles; 11-the layer corresponds 
to layer 10; layer 12 is virgin soil. 

The excavations in 1978 in Areas B and C, next to Area A, enlarged the 
chronological limits of the site. In the oldest layer (11) two dwelling pits (Area B) and a 
hearth (Arca C) were excavated. Layer 10 showed the continuation of wall C (Area B) 
and layer 9 produced four storage-pits (Area C). In view of the stratigraphy of Areas A, 
B, C and the analysis of ceramics G. Stacul distinguishes four Periods of the existence of 
settlement: I-layers 10 and 11; Il-layers 8 and 9, III-layers 7-5; IV-layer 4. According 
1o Ghaligai chronology, the first period (Stage) corresponds to Period IV, Period (Stage) 
П to intermediary stage between Periods IV and V, Period (Stage) Ш to Period V and 
Period (Stage)IV to Period VII. 
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The first period (Stage) of Bir-kot-ghundai includes structural remains of stone 
constructions with square rooms and two dwelling-pits. The stone structures cover the 
pits. 

Ceramics can be classified in three groups: a considerable percentage constituting 
black to grey burnished ware (44%); grey to brown vessels with considerable 
sand-admixture (brown-gritty) being 36%; red pottery painted black— 19%. The first 
group is characterized by tall-stemmed goblets, by goblets with a wavy profile.and a flat 
brim (Fig. 12, nos. 7, 8, 14, 21). Many vessels have been turned on a slow wheel. The 
second group includes globe-shaped and oval-shaped vessels with wavy or flat brim. 
There are impressions of fabric on the bottom (Fig. 12, no. 2). Red pottery is of good 
quality with red, orange to red or brown to red angobe. The vessels were turned on a fast 
wheel. A variety of forms is represented by stemmed goblets, globe-shaped vessels on 
the pedestal, shallow bowl and wide-mouthed household pots. The main bulk of pottery 
consists of black painted ware featuring linear motifs (horizontal and wavy bands), 
geometric designs (chequer motifs, stars), floral figures (pipal leaves, the four-leafed 
motif), faunal figures (zoomorphic pictures of cattle, peacock and other birds); (Fig. 10, 
nos. 1-17). Stylized anthropomorphic representation also occurs. 

Of interest are primitive terracotta figurines with a flat body. The eyes and nose are 
marked with dots (Fig. 9a, no. 5). At Bir-kot-ghundai alongside spinning-wheels and 
bone pins (which are common for Period IV, Ghaligai chronology), faience pendants 
(Fig. 9b) emerge for the first time. 

The layers 11 and 10 of Period (Stage) I are directly followed by the horizon of the 
second period (layers 9 and 8). In addition to the above-mentioned ceramic groups there 
occurs а new group of grey vessels. Three types of goblets can be recognized: goblets 
with broken shoulders (Fig. 11. 1-6), goblets with wavy profile and shallow wide- 
mouthed goblets. Some terracotta figurines have flat body and branch-shaped arms. 
Another type is also flat-bodied but omamented with impressed circles; there is a conical 
projection instead of head (Fig. 9а, no. 7). 

‘The third and fourth periods of the settlement-development are marked by stone 
structures with clay floors. Pottery assemblage is typical for the ware of the Swat 
cemeteries. These are grey and red vessels (Fig. 11. 7-10), VT 18, VT 21 Types (Period 
VT 10 and VT 25 Types (Period IV) (Fig. 11. 11, 12). The upper layers contain 
Objects made of iron. It is most likely that Period Ш of Bir-kot-ghundai would 
correspond to the first stage of the Swat graveyards (Period V, Ghaligai chronology). 
Period VI was not represented at the settlement. G. Stacul considers Period IV as 
corresponding to Period VII (Ghaligai chronology). 
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The settlement of Loebanr III, situated 4 km. from Mingora at the hillside, on the 
bank of the Jambi (the Swat’s tributary) plays an important role in the Swat culture. The 
excavations directed by G. Stacul were carried out in 1968, 1976 and 1979.9 Four layers 
referring to one chronological horizon, that is Period IV (Ghaligai chronology), can be 
distinguished here. 

Eight excavation-trenches were dug: AA (1968), A-E (1976) and F-H (1979) 
(Fig. 13. 1). Area H (13x8 m.) (Fig. 13. 2, 3) gives the best idea of the stratigraphy. The 
top humus layer (1) is 0°2-0°3 m. thick. There is a layer of grey soil (2) below, 06-07 m. 
thick containing potsherds. Layer 3 is dark-brown with pottery fragments and animal 
bones. Lower layer (4) produced bases of stone walls, preserved to a height of 0°25- 
0°35 m. The floor and a hearth were unearthed. In virgin soil itself 10 storage- and 
dwelling-pits were exposed (Fig. 13. 3). The largest Area A (15x17 m.) has similar 
stratigraphy. In Area A under the base of stone walls in layers 3 and 4 a dwelling-pit 
(17x66 m.) with vertical walls and 0°4-0°7 m. deep was exposed. It was filled with 
dark-brown soil containing animal bones and pottery fragments. A thin clay coating 
covered the floor. There was a large hearth (about 3 m. in diameter) in the southem part 
of the pit. Several types of storage- and dwelling-pits dug in different Areas in the virgin 
soil can be determined: (1) oval pits with vertical walls (pits A 3, 37, J 3, H 5), 1'4-3'5m. 
in diameter, 0765-13 m. deep; (2) round pits (A 1) where depth exceeds diameter 
(ht.=2'8 m., dia=2'75 m.); (3) round pits (A 4, F 1, H 2), conical narrowing upwards, 
from 0°8 to 1°25 m. deep; the bottom diameter from 1775 to 2°75 m. and diameter from 
1°58 to 1°95 m.; (4) very large and shallow pits of oval shape with nearly vertical walls 
(777х616 m., ht. from 0°4 to 07 т); (5) octagonal pits, 32 m. in diameter and 0'4 m. in 
height. Judging by size and the presence of hearths, the last two types were used as 
dwelling-pits, slightly dug into the ground. Some small holes bearing traces of wooden 
poles (0715-0725 m. in diameter) were found all around pits. 

Pottery material at Loebanr Ш is similar to that at Bir-kot-ghundai in the very early 
period. Three main groups of pottery can be recognized: (1) black to grey burnished 
Pottery; (2) grey to brown ware with considerable sand-admixture (brown-gritty); and 
(3) red pottery painted black. One more group of ware is widespread at Loebanr III and 
absent from Bir-kot-ghundai: hand-made brown vessels, the exterior surface being 
coarse. The first two groups represent 90% of the total material. Area H shows the 
following percentage: the first group of pottery accounts for 43%, the second 37% and 
the third 15%. The fourth group in Stacul's opinion resembles the pattems of Period Ш 
(Ghaligai rock-shelter), layers 16 and 17. 

Black to grey burnished ware is represented by tall-stemmed vessels, goblets on 
conical pedestals, "bottles", wide-mouthed bowls (Fig. 12). The second group consists of 
large pot-shaped vessels (Fig. 12. 12, 5) ornamented by belts in relief, Painted pottery 
includes narrow-necked vessels with globe-shaped body and wide-mouthed bowls. 
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‘The pottery is painted black (horizontal bands). Graffiti also occur: zebu figures and 
geometrical design. 

Near hearths on the floor alongside the vessels were found terracotta figurines of 
humped bulls (zebu) and primitive anthropomorphic figures (Fig. 9a. 1, 3, 4 and 6).”! Of 
special note are nephrite objects such as pendants which are known in Neolithic cultures 
of north China as magatama,” miniature axe-amulets, stone or bone rectangular knives 
with two little holes, polished bone pins with the head divided into two parts (Fig. 9b. 1). 

There are several radiocarbon dates? for lower layers of Loebanr III, ће horizon of 
storage- and dwelling-pits: 

(1) P-2583, pit 1, layer (5) - 1430+ 90 ac; 

(2) P-2584, pit 1, layer (6) – 1280 + 60 or 1500 вс; 

(3) P-2585, pit 1, layer (7) – 1400 + 60 or 1600 ac; 

(4) P-2586, pit 2, layer (5) - 1510 + 60 or 1690 ac 


м 


‘One more stratigraphically-significant settlement has been excavated at Damkot by 
Pakistani archaeologists." Батко! is located on the right bank of the Swat near 
Chhakdara and has а good position, as it lies along the road which connects south-east 
Afghanistan with Swat and Buner. The passes of Malakand and Shah-kot connect 
Damkot with the Mardan and Peshawar valleys. A. Rahman distinguishes five periods, 
of which only the first one belongs to prehistorical times. The following period is placed 
in the 2nd century вс--151 century An. Two lower layers, (12) and (11), containing stone 
structural remains fall on Period 1. The first layer (12) is characterized by painted black 
pottery; one of the potsherds bears the figure of a peacock. Grey ware prevailing in layer 
11 is typical for early burials of the Swat graveyards. A. Rahman compares the painted 
pottery with that at Ghaligai (layers 19 and 18) and grey ware with Ghaligai (layers 17, 
16 and 15), i.e. with Periods П, Ш, IV and V according to G. Stacul. 
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The settlement of Balambat has also been studied by Pakistani archaeologists. 
situated on the right bank of the Panjkori (the Swat's tributary). Across the river there is 
the graveyard of Timargarha.” At Balambat as well as at Aligrama were found burials 
under structural remains. The stratigraphical correlation of burials with occupation-layers 
is not always clear. A. Dani distinguishes five chronological stages (I-V) ascribing them 
to the Timargarha graveyards. Burials with cremation were found under the bases of 
stone walls in northem part of the site (Balambat III). Besides, were discovered round or 
rectangular rooms with dump pits which were also dug in the virgin soil as well as 
graves. Along with pottery material and a terracotta figurine there occur bronze and iron 
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Fig 14 Plan of seulement м Balambat: Achuemenian period shown by hachures; pre- Achaemeni period shown in 
Black colour; burials indicated by et atem (afer A-H. Deri) 


objects. Terminus ante quem of Balambat can be defined by structures (southern Area) 
belonging to Achaemenid times (Fig. 14). The last stage (5) of the development of the 
settlement belongs to the Kushiina times. 
УШ 

‘As a rule settlements and cemeteries are located in extremely fertile plains. Favour- 
able environmental conditions are good for cultivating grain-crops and other plants. So 
0n the whole the Swat population consisted of farmers. This conclusion can be confirmed 
by Palaeolithic evidence at Loebanr Ш and Aligrama.” The main crops were barley 
(Hordeum vulgare, Hordeum vulgare nudum, Hordeum disticum), wheat (both of three 
varieties), rice, rye, lentils, peas and grapes. According to ethnographical data in the Swat 
valley two yearly harvests are grown, as in winter it rains hard and it is hot in summer. 

Osteological remains of mammals, which were found both in dwellings and graves, 
‘and animal figurines such as humped bull and horse, furnish evidence of a great 
significance of cattle-raising in the Swat economy. At Aligrama and Loebanr Ш 3067 
bone specimens” were studied. Eighteen species (9 wild and 9 domestic animals) can be 
recognized: porcupine, hare, dog, wild cat, tiger,” donkey, horse, camel, pig, deer, water 
buffalo or ami, zebu (humped bull), gaur, markhor, domestic sheep and goat. Loebanr III 
did not yield bones of camel or water buffalo. At Aligrama porcupine, hare, gaur and 
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Tnarkhor were absent. Among ruminants zebu played an important role. At Loebanr Ш 
(Period IV, Ghaligai chronology) zebu accounts for 69°6% of the total osteological 
material; at Aligrama (Period V, Ghaligai chronology) 59°4% and 83°9% in Mauryan 
times. At Loebanr Ш domestic sheep makes up 26696 and at Aligrama in the latest 
layers 7°8%. Pig constitutes low percentage: at Aligrama 4%, at Loebanr Ш 2°5%. 

Hunting a deer, markhor and other games played a certain role in the Swat 
economy. All wild animals except tiger are represented in contemporary local fauna. 

Regarding the object-production it is sometimes difficult to differentiate between 
home-made objects and their craft industry. This is an important point in view of ceramic 
assemblage. On the one hand, there occur hand-made red ware of bad quality; baking is 
uneven. On the other hand, there occur thin-walled vessels of high quality, made on a 
fast tum of the wheel. There is every ground to believe that the latter come from 
pottery-making workshops. 

The copper reserve in the area of Swat monuments allows us to suppose the use of 
local ore deposits. To all appearances bronze objects were made on the spot: a mould 
was found at Bir-kot-ghundai."' Iron objects are not numerous and give no proof of their 
local production on the spot. Gold and silver objects were found in graveyards. G. 
Tucci? studied the works by Strabo, Herodotus and Plinius on Dardic tribes who lived in 
the mountains and valleys of Swat and Indus. The classical authors called them “ants 
digging for gold”. Chinese pilgrims also wrote that from ancient times Swat was known 
for selling gold. Typologically bone objects (pins, needles) are similar to those made of 
‘bronze. It is most likely that the former are also local products. Semiprecious stones (red, 
white and black quartz, agate, magnesite and slate) were used for bead-making. All these 
rocks are available in the Swat mountains. 

‘The excavations at the settlements of the Swat valley and neighbouring valleys 
make it possible to give a general idea of their settling from the late third-the mid-first 
millennia вс. The earliest evidence of Neolithic culture is known at Ghaligai 1 (layers 
23-21). Close affinities to Ghaligai I pottery are found at Sarai Khola I in the Potvar 
valley, 3 km. south-west of Taxila, but neither in south Turkmenia (Geoksur II, Anau II) 
пог at Mundigak III as G. Stacul supposes. The Sarai Khola diggings as well as ће 
Ghaligai ones were made by the Pakistan Archaeological Department? in 1968-1971. 
Four chronological periods can be distinguished: 1, П, Ш and IV. There were found 
dwelling-pits, traces of coal industry, hand-made red pottery with polished exterior 
surface. Certain similarity can be traced in vessel-forms. 

Period II (layers 19 and 18, Ghaligai) of Sarai Khola II permits us to believe that the. 
Indus Valley cultures influenced painted pottery (Fig. 4) to a great extent. Most vessels. 
are wheel-turned covered with red clay and omamented with black horizontal bands, 
pipal leaves (only at Sarai Khola). Globe-shaped vessels, tall-stemmed vases, lids with 
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‘cone-shaped handles (Fig. 4) are typical. G. Stacul compares them with those found at 
Harappan sites (Harappa, Kalibangan I) and Mundigak IV.™ Parallels with the early 
Harappan layers in Baluchistan (Anjira I, П) and Siakh Damb in Kalat," with pottery in 
the Quetta valley, the so-called "Kil Mohammed" style and Kot Diji (layers 4-16) 
should be mentioned. The radiocarbon dating for layer 14 of Kot Diji is 2605 £ 145 
вс 

Not all stratigraphical sections show Period Ш, Ghaligai (layers 17 and 16). This 
period is marked by absence of painted ware and by presence of coarse hand-made grey 
ог reddish to brown pottery with fabric impressions on the bottom. С. Stacul considers 
this ware as coming from Burzahom I in Kashmir. 

Hand-made pottery of the early periods at Ghaligai, Sarai Khola I and Burzahom I 
considerably differs from that in India and Baluchistan and belongs to another cultural 
complex. Some scholars ascribe the origin of northern Neolithic settlements to north 
China. Period Ш was the period of isolation and active consolidation with Kashmir 
‘cultural traditions and through them with China. 

Beginning from Period IV of Ghaligai, the first settlements of the Swat culture 
proper arise at Aligrama, Bir-kot-ghundai, Loebanr III and Damkot. All the settlements 
are located by the side of the rivers, at the hill-top, at hill-side or in valleys. At first 
‘dwelling-pits (Bir-kot-ghundai and Loebanr IIT) were common. Then they were covered 
with stone structures (Bir-kot-ghundai, Aligrama and Damkot). It should be noted that at 
this time a change of building technique takes place. At Burzahom II dwelling-pits 
change for rectangular stone structures built from rough stones with clay mortar?! Black 
to grey burnished pottery (Bir-kot-ghundai-44%, Loebanr Ш-43%) prevails at all 
settlements in Period IV. Tall-stemmed bowls, goblets on conical pedestals, "bottles" and 
jars are typical pottery forms. The second group incorporates grey to brown ware with 
considerable sand-admixture (Loebanr 11-379, Bir-kotghundai-369). Large 
potshaped vessels omamented with relief-belts occur. There is red pottery of high 
quality, wheel-thrown, painted black (Bir-kot-ghundai-19%, Loebanr Ш-15%, 
Aligrama~3%).* One more group of vessels features Loebanr П. It was not found at 
other sites in Period IV. This group is made up of hand-made brown pottery with coarse. 
exterior surface. According to G. Stacul it is close to that at the rock-shelter of 
Ghaligai.? As mentioned above, G. Stacul compares black burnished pottery with that at 
Burzahom Il in Kashmir™ and through Kashmir with that at Lung-Shan in north China. 
In this connection the scholar attributes some forms of black bumished pottery 
(tall-stemmed vases) to those at Hissar IIB and IIIB. In G. Stacul’s opinion connections 
between the Swat settlements in Period IV and Kashmir in the first half of the second 
millennium В.С. can be confirmed not only by unity of types of dwellings or black 
burnished pottery but also by other finds.” There occur objects made of nephrite which 
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deposits are known in eastem Sinkiang. G. Stacul points out nephrite fang-shaped 
pendants with a little hole in the middle-magatama. There is a bead, the prototype of 
which is known in the Neolithic cultures of north China." G. Stacul points out direct 
imports from China: rectangular stone knives with small holes" and two miniature 
axe-amulets.” 

At Bir-kot-ghundai and Loebanr Ш red wheel-tumed pottery, painted black, 
constitutes a considerable percentage. The forms of pots are similar to those in the 
Harappan culture,'® Cemetery Н. The Harappan tradition is traced in painting: 
ipal-leafed motifs, four-leafed rosenes.’ Other ornamental motifs represented by stars, 
birds’ heads can be connected with the Late Harappan H Cemetery" and Amri Шс.!® 
Faience star-shaped pendants, rosettes with incised concentric circles (Bir-kot-ghundai) 
and bone pins ornamented with incised circles (Aligrama) are also typical of Harappa.'™ 
Figurines of humped bulls (zebu) were often found near hearths. The tradition of their 
representation can be traced from the pre-Harappan and Early Harappan times at Rana 
 Ghundai,'5 Amri 1,1% Mohenjo-daro’ and Gumla 1% 

Period IV (Ghaligai chronology) is characterized by the formation of the Swat 
culture proper mainly on the basis of local Neolithic tradition (Ghaligai I, Ш, 
Sarai-Khola I, Burzahom I and the Harappan culture which starts diffusing in Period II, 
Ghaligai). The first recorded cemeteries— Kherai'9—emerge in the late Period IV. 
Cultural contacts can be traced not only with southem cultures of the Harappan times 
and northem sites of Kashmir!" but probably with cultures in China! as well as 
north-east Iran through Afghanistan. С. Stacul points out an interesting publication on 
the Dar-i-Kur excavations in Badakhshan,""? where pottery similar to that at Ghaligai, 
Period IV, was found. 

Subsequent periods (Ghaligai V) are marked by noticeable changes in the Swat 
culture: (1) boundaries of settlements extend (Aligrama); there is a common planemetry, 
building technique improves; (2) numerous cemeteries and a new burial 
‘custom—cremation—appear; and (3) three basic types of ceramics of the preceding 
period change for new types and forms which are similar to ware at burial complexes: (a) 
grey thin-walled pottery; (b) red unadorned ware; and (c) large red vessels (УТ 68 Type), 
often used in graves as cinerary ums. At the sites (Aligrama II, layers 2 and 3, Areas A 
and B; Bir-kot-ghundai II, layers 8 and 9), the cemetery of Kherai in the Gorband valley 
(Fig. 15. 1-13) relating to the transition period (from Period IV to V) some elements of 
the preceding period (black burnished pottery) and painted vessels (only at 
Bir-kot-ghundai) still remain. 

‘Summing up, it should be said that Period V (Ghaligai chronology) has become а 
new stage in the formation of the Swat culture. The new stage was connected with 
‘ethnical migration of population who brought the custom of cremation and borrowed 
local cultural tradition." Studies of the settlements of Swat culture having many 
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occupation-layers make it possible to give a clearer picture of the formation processes of 
the Swat culture in the early second millennium B.C. and its further development up to the 
mid-1st millennium B c. 
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13 
The easternmost Graeco-Persian seals 


Pierfrancesco Callieri 


The Graeco-Persian seals of the collections formed in Afghanistan and in the Indian 
subcontinent, particularly in the north-westem region, show several interpretative 
problems still open, which offer a scope for their reconsideration in the light of recent 
researches in the early historic Indian glyptics and numismatics. 

These seals, in fact, for their technical and stylistic characteristics undeniably 
belong to the Graeco-Persian environment of Achaemenid age; a number of particular 
aspects, however, point to the fact that some of them may have been produced in the 
post-Acliaemenid north-west. 

The scholars who until now devoted their attention to Graeco-Persian gems from 
India, even if proposing a local origin, have not dwelt upon their iconography. According 
to John Marshall! they are undoubtedly Persian in character, notwithstanding the strong 
Hellenistic influence noticeable in some of them, and were imported from Persia or 
locally engraved imitating Persian or Graeco-Persian prototypes. A.D.H. Bivar,? who has 
created the term "Indo-Ionian style", considers them a north-westem production, begun 
in the late-Achaemenid age, developed under Alexander and pursued in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. and perhaps even in the Saka age (with seals engraved in the same style 
showing Saka personages). 

‘The leading authority on Graeco-Persian seals, J. Boardman, with his singling out 
the various stylistic groups, gives us fundamental references for the attribution of our 
objects. What Bivar calls "Indo-Ionian" is for Boardman the "a globolo" style, spread in 
the Achaemenid and post-Achaemenid period from Phoenicia to India, where it may 
have long persisted.“ Boardman examines also three seals recovered from the Bhir 
Mound, Taxila, in 1944, one of which would seem unfinished,’ and remarks that it is not 
impossible that they were engraved at Taxila; the three seals, however, along with other 
seals from Taxila or the north-west belonging to the same "Taxila Group", are 
characterized by the continuity with the western tradition typical of the Achaemenid 

According to Boardman, on the contrary, some elements which may point to the 
‘easterly borders of the Achaemenid empire between the 4th and the 3rd century B.C. can 
be detected in the "Bern Group", in which the most typical device is the seated female 
‘goddess.’ Boardman, however, is rather cautious on this aspect: ‘the exceptional find of 
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Graeco-Persian stones at Taxila in the Punjab and the possible location of some late 
groups (the Bern Group and a globolo) are slight indications of the extension of the 
Graeco-Persian style to the most easterly borders of the Persian Empire, but it could have 
been Greek arms that carried it there.”* 

A careful iconographic and stylistic analysis, carried out on the Graeco-Persian 
seals of the largely unpublished collections housed in the British Museum, Department 
of Oriental Antiquities, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Peshawar Museum, 
has made it possible in singling out four new groups of seals, true "classes" characterized 
by detailed technical and stylistic affinities which, even in the case of different devices, 
allow the reference to a production unit which may possibly represent the workshop. 

The largest class, belonging to the wider group of the "a globolo" seals, is 
represented by five seals with animal device (lion, horse, humped bull, winged horse) 
characterized by the same rendering of the body through two major globular elements 
joined by a thinner central element, blended without sharp edges; the rendering of the 
legs as well, through rather wide engraved segments joined by circular elements used 
also for the tips, is common to all these seals. Details are carefully indicated and 
finishing is accurate. The images, all different for subject and posture, are rather plastic 
and rich in motion; compared to other Graeco-Persian seals, we notice a good technical 
level. 

Three other classes, of lesser numerical relevance, are related to the "Bern Group" 
seals. The first one is formed by two gemstones in which the nearly identical execution 
of a lion device betrays the common origin. The second one is represented by two 
gemstones in which the common rendering of the human figure suggests their being 
produced in the same workshop. In the third one we may include three gemstones 
bearing the already-mentioned female deity of the "Bern group", which besides showing 
the same device are associated by the same rendering of the upper and lower halves of 
the body as two opposed globular masses. 

АШ the gemstones of these "Graeco-Persian" classes are different varieties of 
chalcedony, and almost all of them are pierced scaraboids. 

As regards chronology, the fact that seals of the same groups were found in the 
late-Achaemenid and Mauryan strata in the Bhir Mound while absent in the Sth-century 
stratum? seems to point to a dating between the late-Achaemenid and the late-Mauryan 
period, confirming Boardman’s datings. 

The main interest of our material, however, does not consist in the stylistic classes 
in themselves, as much as in some iconographic peculiarities which characterize them as 
well as other isolated seals of related style. The majority of the Graeco-Persian seals 
from the north-west, in fact, bear devices which are not met in the more westerly 
materials. 
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А camelian scaraboid (PI. 13.1) in the British Museum from the Masson collection 
(formed in Afghanistan) shows a lion in profile to right coming out, with open jaws, 
from a stylized hillock rendered through a pyramidal formation of spherical elements of 
rocks. A tall tree composed of wide branches with leaves and fruits, branching off the 
vertical trunk, springs from the same rocks, in the centre, while to the right is a vine 
branch (2) with a bunch (7). 

The opaque light-brown chalcedony scaraboid (Pl. 13.2) in the British Museum, 
collected from the Akra Mound, Bannu, N.W.FP., by Lt. Col. Gosset, shows a lion 
walking in profile to right, with a symbol in the shape of a globe surmounted by two 
horns (called taurine in the English literature) in front of the hock. 

A camelian scaraboid (РІ. 13.3) іп the Peshawar Museum, belonging to John 
Marshall's collection, shows a lion walking in profile to right, with a horizontal taurine 
symbol above. 

‘A chalcedony scaraboid in Cambridge, from the north-west, included by Boardman 
in the Taxila Group,'? shows a lion walking in profile to right with а horizonal taurine 
symbol above and а svastika in front of the hock. 

A camelian scaraboid (PI. 13.4) in the British Museum, from the collection of 
Alexander Cunningham, shows a sitting lion in profile to left, with a taurine symbol 
above. 
A light-brown chalcedony scaraboid (Pl. 13.5 a & b) in the British Museum, of 
unknown provenance but probably collected in India since it is housed in the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities instead of the Western Asiatic ones, shows a lion walking in 
profile to left, with a taurine symbol in front of the hock and a left-hand svastika above. 

‘A Graeco-Persian scaraboid from Stratum П of the Bhir Mound"! shows a lion in 
profile to left with a horizontal taurine symbol above right. 

А yellow chalcedony scaraboid (PI. 13.6) in the British Museum, shows a rampant 
horse in profile to left with a taurine symbol above right; a similar device is found also 
оп a scaraboid of unknown provenance in a private collection, which Boardman includes 
in the easterly Bern Group and dates to the late 4th-early 3rd century n c.'? 

А haematite (?) scaraboid (РІ. 13.7) in the British Museum shows a humped bull 
sitting three-quarters to left with a horizontal taurine symbol above. 

А sealing from Stratum II of the Bhir Mound" bears two impressions of the same 
seal showing a humped bull standing to left and nandipada symbol above the hump. 

Particularly interesting is a modern impression in Oxford, of a seal of unknown 
provenance" showing a female (7) personage sitting in front of a humped bull in profile 
to right with svastika above and a taurine symbol in front of the hock; the impression is 
partially flattened, but what could be a Kharoshthi inscription can be seen along its upper 
edge; the stylistic characters are, according to Boardman, those of the "Bem Group", 
even though the bull's legs show a peculiar globular rendering. 
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Finally we find a horizontal taurine symbol also on a chalcedony scaraboid in 
‘Oxford, of unknown provenance but belonging according to Boardman to the easterly "a. 
globolo" group!* and showing a lion tearing a lamb. 

Another iconographic motif which we think must be put forward even in the 
absence of the taurine symbol, though it is not unknown in seals from the western 
regions of the Achaemenid empire, is that of the humped bull. 

‘The burnt, light-brown chalcedony scaraboid (РІ. 13.8) in the British Museum, from 
the Gordon collection, shows a humped bull running in profile to left. 

А camelian scaraboid (Pl. 13.9) in the Peshawar Museum, from the Marshall 
collection, shows a humped bull sitting in profile to left, with head in three-quarters 
view. 

А honcy-colour chalcedony scaraboid (Pl. 13.10) in the British Museum shows а 
humped bull (2) sitting or at crouching gallop, in profile to left. 

‘The grey chalcedony scaraboid (PI. 13.11) in the Victoria & Albert Museum, from 
the Haughton collection and therefore probably collected in the north-west, shows a 
humped bull in profile to right with bent head, above a horizontal line marking the soil. 

The wide diffusion of these seals in the regions which for about two centuries 
represented the eastemmost satrapy of the Achaemenid empire is a relevant evidence, 
which, however, in itself does not say anything on their origin. Also the already- 
mentioned find at the Bhir Mound of а Graeco-Persian gemstone showing a slightly 
incomplete finishing, that has been interpreted as evidence of its being unfinished and 
therefore as a proof that in Achaemenid Taxila Greek artisans were active,'® must be 
confronted with the founded objection that this seal missed only the final stage of 
finishing, as it can be seen also on other seals of this group; therefore it cannot be 
excluded that the seal may have been imported. Perhaps more indicative of a local 
workshop may be considered the presence, along with the three seals, of a gemstone not 
yet engraved. 

‘The hypothesis of a Graeco-Persian production in the north-west, suggested by 
Marshall" and particularly by Bivar'* and partially shared by Boardman’? is confirmed, 
in my opinion, by the interpretation of the iconographic motifs which we have mentioned 
before and which are present only on seals of stylistic groups prevalent among objects of 
ascertained Indian or Afghan provenance. 

The rendering of the hillock through a pyramidal formation of spherical elements 
met with on the seal at Pl. 13.1 recalls one of the symbols frequent on the punch-marked 
and on the earliest cast coins of India, the hill rendered through three rows of arches 
progressively decreasing in number.» The characteristic stylization of the tree as well is 
similar to that on the punch-marked coins. A tree image extremely similar to that on 
our seal appears on a type of the tribal coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosha 
(2nd-Ist cent. nc)? 
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Many of the other seals of our "Indian" collections or of the “easterly” 
Graeco-Persian stylistic groups, even if with more traditional animal devices, bear two 
symbols which are on the contrary absent on seals from the western and central regions 
of the Achaemenid empire as well as from the other stylistic groups, i.e. the svastika and, 
more frequently, the taurine symbol. 

The svastika is one of the symbols with a wider geographical and chronological 
diffusion: in India, however, where it is present already in the Harappan period, it 
becomes one of the most popular marigalas or lakshanas, connected with snakes and 
ndgas, but also with a marked solar character. 

Also the taurine symbol enjoys a particular popularity in India, at least in the early 
historic period. Its origin is uncertain: Bivar's suggestive hypothesis, linking it to 
Bucephalus, Alexander's horse, would bring the appearance of this symbol back to the 
end of the 4th century, and would explain its presence on a class of seals which are 
issued by the Greek culture of Achaemenid age, as well as its successive diffusion in 
India. A similar symbol is present on Achaemenid punch-marked silver shekels dated to 
the 4th cent. вс.25 however, its alleged Indian origin has been rejected,” and the 
Graeco-Iranian origin of the punch-marked coinage in India” would eventually suggest 
the opposite, i.e. the Achaemenid origin of the mark. This seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that the taurine symbol is present also on an Achaemenid gold signet-ring from the 
Oxus Treasure bearing a "winged bull having a bearded human head with crown" and an 
‘Aramaic inscription; the seal is dated to the Sth cent. B.C, the inscription to the 4th, 
even though some doubts, seemingly unnecessary, have been raised as regards its 
authenticity. The taurine symbol, however, does not bear a primary importance in the 
Achaemenid world; on the contrary, its wide diffusion in the early historic India and its 
similarity to the later symbol called in the Bráhmanical, Buddhist or Jaina environments 
respectively nandipdda, triratna ог nandydvarta? suggest that, even if af foreign origin, 
in ancient India it found a fertile humus for its assimilation by the local religious world 
as an auspicious symbol. 

The taurine symbol, as a matter of fact, is recorded іп many of the earliest Indian 
iconographic evidences of different nature, from Adoka's rock edicts at Jaugada” and 
the Mauryan ring-stones to the early historic pottery;?! from the punch-marked and cast 
coins to seals.” 

The similarity of the symbol to the ASokan Brahmi letter ma is remarkable to such 
an extent that when Alexander Cunningham published the Jaugada inscriptions he 
interpreted the three taurines incised between the texts of the two edicts, associated with 
right-hand and left-hand svastikas, as the letter ma which, read ‘in combination with the 
upright of the surrounding frame which passes through it . . . ° gives the ‘mystic word 
‘Aum.’ However, it is just the presence of the three svastikas which suggests that we 
have here three taurines instead of three Brahmi letters ma. 
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In fact, the combination of the taurine symbol and svastika, as well as the presence 
of the taurine symbol and svastika beside humped bull devices, seem to bear a particular 
significance, Besides the already-mentioned Graeco-Persian gemstone in the British 
Museum, the combination of humped bull, taurine and svastika appears on two seals 
which show stylistic characters common to the Indian glyptics of the early historic period 
(Grd-Ist centuries B.C). The first one is a green chalcedony stamp-seal (PI. 13.12 a & b) 
in the Peshawar Museum, from the north-west, showing a humped bull in profile to right 
with homs in front view, with left-hand svastika above, taurine symbol to the left and 
Kharoshthi inscription in characters of around the 2nd cent. Bc. The second one is a 
steatite(?) rectangular stamp-seal (РІ. 13.13 a & b), also in the Peshawar Museum, 
showing a humped bull in profile to right, with above a left-hand svastika on the left 
and a taurine symbol in the middle. Near the latter, even if more accurate in working, 
is another steatite rectangular stamp-seal in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, with 
Kharoshthi inscription dated by Fussman to the 2nd cent, B.c™ showing a humped bull 
in profile to right with swastika below. 

At Taxila, the taurine symbol and svastika appear, along with an arrow device, on a 
square tablet of bone (draughtsman or counter) from Stratum Ш of the Bhir Mound,” 
while an ivory seal from Kaufambî bears the taurine and svastika.* Right-handed and 
left-handed svastikas, as we said, appear associated with the taurine symbols also on the 
already-mentioned rock-edicts at Jaugada. 

In coinage, svastika, taurine and humped bull are among the most ancient symbols 
appearing on the punch-marked coins, a class which according to Cribb began with the 
local issues of Gandhára in the early 4th cent. BC? The taurine symbol is extremely 
Common both on the local and national series, usually in association with other 
symbols." The humped bull also is quite frequent on local and national punch-marked 
silver coins.» Particularly interesting is a symbol in which the humped bull is associated 
with a taurine.” 

The most indicative comparisons, however, are to be found among the uninscribed 
cast coins and the local Taxilan copper coinage. Among the obverse types of the 
uninscribed cast coins we find the taurine and svastika associated with an elephant.“ 
At Taxila we have a couchant bull with (one or two) taurine above and sometimes 
svastika below; a lion to left with a taurine symbol and svastika, one in front, the other 
above.) These coins at the Bhir Mound are concentrated mainly in Stratum П (dated 
both by Marshall 1951 and Erdosy 1990 to the 3rd cent. BC. ie. the Maurya period); 
however, they are even more frequent in Strata П-Ш at Sirkap (Late Saka and Parthian 
for Marshall 1951; from Azes II to Kanishka for Erdosy 1990). Their beginning is placed 
both by Marshall and Allan in the late 3rd cent. BC: but while for Allan their striking 
ends up with the Greek conquest (middle 2nd cent. BC) and their presence in later 
layers is due only to the continuation of their circulation,“ for Marshall "it seems 
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more likely that these coins continued to be struck for some time after the Greek, and 
possibly after the Saka conquest also.“ 

‘The humped bull is then widely present on the tribal coins all over northern India, 
from the Audumbara (2nd-Ist cent. BC)“ area to Ayodhya (2nd cent. B.C-2nd cent. 
AD)" and Kausambi (3rd cent. B.c.-Ist cent. A.D.).* 

When the Indo-Greek kings began striking coins on the Indian weight standard, 
they adopted the types of elephant and humped bull.® Particularly the humped bull is 
always on the reverse, where the legend is in Ргакги. ® 

According to Boardman‘! the humped bull is the sole device on Graeco-Persian 
seals in the "a globolo" style which may be connected with the Iranian world. The bull in 
Iranian religion has an important role and may represent the Primeval Ox as well as the 
lunar deity Mäh. However, its diffusion in the Achaemenid imagery, excluding the 
seals of our groups, is prevailingly concentrated in the lion-bull fight scene, and 
particularly in the common bull form without the hump. It-is only with the Sasanian 
period that we often meet humped bulls on seals;* of particular relevance to our 
hypothesis that the humped bull plus the taurine symbol is specifically Indian is the fact 
that on some of the Sasanian seals the humped bull is associated with symbols which are 
not taurine or svastika but crescent, or star and crescent.” 

‘The humped bull is deeply rooted in India as well, where it represents the mount of 
Siva and at the same time theriomorphic form of Siva.® If we bear in mind its wide 
diffusion on the earliest Indian coins and seals we mentioned before, as well as the fact 
that Siva in his animal form of (humped) bull was known to the Greeks as the god of 
Gandhära, the possibility that the seals bearing the humped bull device may have been 
engraved in these regions of the subcontinent looks likely. Particularly important is the 
remark that among all the Graeco-Persian seals bearing the bull devices which we could 
trace, the humped bull (bos indicus) is recorded prevailingly on the stylistic groups for 
which we propose a north-western origin; on the other stylistic groups, the bull is always 
the common bull, with only two exceptions in what Boardman calls "Greek Style".5* 

None of the comparative materials which we put forward is probably earlier than 
the Graeco-Persian gemstones bearing such devices and which stylistically may be dated 
around the 4th and 3rd cent. B.C; the earliest punch-marked coins, in fact, are variously 
dated, but do not seem to go earlier than the beginning of the 4th cent. B.c.? However, 
having emphasized the place of the taurine, svastika and humped bull in the Indian 
figural culture in the 3rd and 2nd cent. B.C. as well as their rare presence in the rest of the 
Achaemenid territories, we propose to see in the Graeco-Persian seals bearing these 
devices one of the earliest local production of ancient Gandhara, whose birth in a way 
parallels the genesis of Indian punch-marked coins proposed by Cribb. The historical 
implications of this interpretation are considerable, particularly as regards the real nature 
of the Achaemenid presence in the north-western India P! 
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Through the fault of the engraver (lipikar-apardhena): a note on 
the preparation of epigraphical documents in early India and 
the evidence of a Mathura Brahmi inscription of year 5 


B.D. Chattopadhyaya 


1 


‘The earliest historical inscriptions of India, it is known to all students of Indian 
epigraphy, date to the period of Asoka, the Maurya ruler of the third century вс. His 
inscriptions give us the name of at least one engraver, Chapada. Chapada engraved his 
пате on the Brahmagiri Rock Inscription, and it is likely that his name occurs in ‘the 
‘mutilated portions of two other rock inscriptions’? in Karnataka. Chapada, while 
engraving Brahmi records in the Deccan, could not resist showing off that he was adept 
in the writing of Kharoshü? as well; it was in the Kharosht script that Chapada 
engraved his own name in the Deccan which even in later periods remained outside the 
Kharoshfi zone. What is, however, not known is whether he, apparently hailing from the 
north-western part of the subcontinent, could engrave two other scripts, Aramaic and 
Greek, which also were employed by Asoka for the preparation of edicts in select 
localities of his empire. x 

Engraving of inscriptions was an artisanal activity, the lapses in which, seen from 
the perspective of the literate elite, are pointed out by Asoka himself. Asoka seems to 
have considered his 14 Major Rock Edicts as his dharimalipi per se, and his Major Rock 
Edict 145 makes an interesting statement regarding the various types of documents he 
wanted to be engraved. Among the Edicts, some were brief (зална), some were of 
medium length (majhama) and some were elaborate (vistata). Asoka goes on to add, in 
the same Edict, that multiple copies of some were prepared because of the quality of 
their contents. The same Edict also uses the expression lipikar-Aparddha, presumably not 
in its literal sense but to point to the fact that sometimes the Edicts prepared were not 
satisfactory because of the errors committed by the engraver or that sometimes an edict 
may even have been left incomplete (asamdtari) by the engraver. 

Instances to show that mistakes or lapses were indeed committed by engravers are 
many. Indian epigraphs abound in examples of errors not only of orthography but of 
other types as well. Sometimes, crucial letters are found to be missing from expressions 
which would not be intelligible without the judicious intervention, and restoration of the 
intended expression, by the epigraphist. At the same time, as a record like the Girnar 
version of Asoka's Major Rock Edict IV shows, such oversight could be corrected by the 
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‘engraver himself by inserting the relevant letter at the appropriate place at a stage after 
the initial engraving had been done, or after the error had been pointed out by an official 
who may have been in charge of checking the records after they had been prepared. 
Another relevant example, randomly selected from the bulky corpus of Asokan Edicts, 
would be the uncorrected dbd in dbadasa for dvadasa, occurring in Major Rock Edicts 
Ш and IV (Gimar version) The error need not be attributed simply to Prakritism; 
Sanskrit inscriptions too abound in errors, all of which it would be wrong to attribute to 
the engravers alone. To continue with examples from Asokan records, the distinction 
between records where engraving was done with care and those where the engraver was 
clearly not under official supervision is sharply obvious. Indeed, although separation of 
letter-clusters for distinguishing between words was not a feature of Indian epigraphical 
records in general, the Rummindei and Nigali Sagar records of Asoka! do display a 
conscious effort at allocating space between words; as exceptions, they underline 
somewhat boldly the general practice of engraving letters in an uninterrupted flow. 

In the preparation of epigraphic records, the sources of “faults’—and of variations — 
could then be many; the present note is, however, not intended to be a detailed discussion 
of them? Its concern is first to bring together some relevant evidence bearing upon the 
stages of the preparation of epigraphic documents. An examination of evidence of this 
nature is intended to be a prelude to the publication, in the next section of this note, of a 
Kushāņa period Brahmi inscription from Mathura. The epigraph in question contains 
some peculiar ‘errors’, and our reading of the record seems to suggest that these errors 
can provide additional evidence on the process of the preparation of epigraphic documents 
in stone in the early historical period. 

Some idea of how epigraphic records were prepared is available in texts, and one 
can in this context cite the oft-quoted evidence of the Yajfavalkya-smriti: “If the king 
‘makes a grant of land or causes a (similar) assignment (nibandha) to be made, he should, 
for the information of the virtuous kings of the future, get a document (lekhya) prepared. 
He should get a durable charter (залат ....sthirari) written on a piece of cloth (para) 
ог а copper-plate (tdmra-patfa) which should be marked by his own seal on it 
(svamudroparichihnitari). The charter should contain a description of the king himself 
and of his lineage (amano varisydndtmandrh cha), a statement of the extent of the grant 
or the measure of the gift land and also his signature (svahasta) and the date (of the 
record)."!° D.C. Sircar has further cited Vyasa who specified that a charter ‘should be 
written first by chalk on a slab or on the ground and, after the elimination of all errors, 
should be finally written on a leaf (or, metal tablet).""" Although the procedures for 
getting a charter engraved, as given by Yajfavalkya and Vyasa, relate more to official 
inscriptions recording grants than to epigraphic records in general, some technical 
procedures were common to all types of records. Preparing a lekhya involved literacy of 
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whatever level, and expertise in lekha was accorded high premium in society. Even 
outside the elite groups, which included not only brahmanas but rulers as well,!? and who 
were expected to be literate, lekha-sippa or the craft of writing appears to have held the 
highest position.» 

Chitrarekha Gupta has brought together early historical inscriptional evidence, 
‘mostly from the Deccan, to show that the profession of a lekhaka had become fairly 
widespread in early historical society and that acts of donation by lekhakas to Buddhist 
institutions in the Deccan and in central India were not inconsiderable. She cites the 
evidence of a Sanchi inscription recording a gift by a rdjalipikara and by implication 
seems to include the lipikaras in the same category as the lekhakas.'* However, in terms 
of the actual functions carried out by them, the separation between the lekhakas and the 
lipikaras appears to have taken place fairly early, and this separation has to be 
understood by referring to the technical nature of the lipikara’s work. 

To retum then to the procedures for getting an epigraphic record prepared, the 
records themselves distinguished between the composition of the text of a record and its 
engraving. The term used, when engraving was done, is utkirna or utkilita, and the 
technical work of engraving an inscription could be done, depending on the material 
used, by a lipikara, silpin or sütradhara or by different types of metalsmiths like 
pitalakara, lohakara or ayaskara, hemakdra or sündra or akshasalin.'* In other words, 
the work of getting a record engraved involved the technical skill of a stonemason or a 
metalsmith and literacy which related to the skill of drafting the text of a record was not 
necessarily required in reproducing the text on stone or on a metal plate. 

Early historical inscriptions, particularly from the western Deccan, support what 
Yajfiavalkya and Vyäsa have to say on the preparation of epigraphic records, and the 
evidence of a few records from Nasik alone may be cited to elucidate the point being 
made. The first case that may be cited is that of a set of Nasik cave inscriptions of 
Kshatrapa Nahapāna. Engraved on the right wall of the veranda before the entrance to 
Cave 10,16 one record is an obvious reproduction of three records originally prepared in 
years 41, 42 and 45. With reference to one of the records, the expression used is: eta cha 
Sarvar sravita nigama-sabhdya nibadha cha phalakavare charitrato ti; the record also 
ends with the expression phalakavare charitrato ti. Phalakavara was the board on which 
the record was written for initial presentation and preservation at the nigama-sabha 
which was concerned with the administrative execution of the donations mentioned in 
the records. Another inscription, engraved above the entrance-door to Cave 10 at Nasik 
and recording the exploits of Nahapaina’s son-in-law Ushavadata,” is also a combination 
of three records, prepared at disparate points of time and later reproduced by copying on 
the stone surface by engravers technically equipped for the work. Gautamiputra 
Sîtakami's Nasik record of year 18," engraved on the east wall of the veranda of Cave 3, 
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specifies different stages in the preparation of a landgrant record before it was finally 
‘engraved. The privileges bestowed on the recipients of a cultivated plot had to be 
recorded in the form of a charter (kheta-parihdre cha etha nibadhdpehi). It was first 
verbally communicated (aviyena апаат); then it was written (chhato) by amdtya 
Sivagupta and examined by the sovereign ruler, ie. Gautamiputra (mahdsdmiyehi 
uparakhito). The pafikî or the charter was given (dară) in year 18, and, curiously, the 
inscription ends with the expression: Tápasena kafd, i.e. (done by Тарава). Although the 
inscription does not say so clearly, the distinction between chhato which was done by the 
official Sivagupta and the act of doing (kapā) or engraving which was done by Тараза 
suggests a significant distance between the two acts. What Тараѕа appears to have done 
was to reproduce a copy of the pafik (charter) which had already been given. 

Two technicalities which the records do not mention but which can be made out by 
‘examining the cave epigraphs in situ related to: (i) the demarcation of space on which the 
record was to be engraved, and (ii) the related problem of preparing the rock surface 
before the engraving of the letters was done. That space-alignment was a severe technical 
problem which the engravers could create for themselves when several previous records 
were combined for reproduction on the cave wall can be seen particularly in Caves 3 and 
10 at Nasik. Ushavadata’s record in Cave 10, which is really a combination of three 
records, starts off, just below the veranda ceiling and from one end of the wall to the 
other, in big, beautifully executed letters, but it appears that the space-alignment for the 
record was faultily planned. The space above the lintel of the entrance-door to the cave 
could not, therefore, accommodate the entire text of the record which had to spill down, 
on the left side of the door, to the level far below the lintel, and the sizes of the letters 
had to be considerably reduced.'? This is in sharp contrast to the technical perfection 
with which the short inscription of Nahapana's daughter Dakshamitra, recording the gift 
of a cell, was engraved on the space above the lintel of the cell-door at the right end of 
the veranda. Not only was the rock surface transformed into a plain, smooth surface, 
the engraving of the letters also exhibits a consistency in conformity with the preparation 
of the surface. 

That the preparation of the rock surface for the engraving of letters was a difficult 
‘operation and sometimes necessitated the use of paint both to facilitate the engraving 
of letters and to make them prominent and legible after engraving is indicated by a 
close study of а number of early historical epigraphs from the former Rewa State in 
Madhya Pradesh The text of an inscription, the Ginja Hill inscription reported by 
А. Cunningham," was written out in red paint before engraving, and although the record 
did not in fact ever get engraved, it nevertheless suggests a stage which sometimes 
preceded the actual engraving of a rock inscription. Commenting on the general 
characteristics of a series of early historical cave inscriptions from Bandhogarh, also in 
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the former Rewa State, М.Р. Chakravarti states: "It appears that the method of writing 
‘employed in these caves was first to engrave the record on the wall and then paint the 
letters with a kind of red pigment with a view to bringing out the letters clearly. The 
paint is still intact in a few of the inscriptions. The necessity of painting the letters is 
‘emphasized by the fact that the walls of the caves had not been always properly 
smoothened before the engraving was done. The surface is so rough in some of the caves 
that it is difficult to read the inscriptions from the rock itself. Probably the inscriptions 
мете first written on the rocks with a similar paint also before engraving.’ 

The drift of the evidence we have presented so far seems to underline the fact that 
the engraving of a record was a specialized artisanal activity, and different types of 
material presented different technical problems which could often be sorted out by the 
scribe and the engraver together. Sometimes, engraving was facilitated by the scribe 
writing out the text of the record in paint or in ink, and in addition to the early historical 
evidence from Madhya Pradesh cited above, we may mention the case of the Kasia 
copper-plate inscription. All the thirteen lines of the text of the copper-plate record, 
discovered at Kasia, District Gorakhpur, were written out in black ink, but for reasons 
unknown, engraving was done only of the first line and, technically, the record remained 
incompletely executed. 

The essential differences between the functions of the scribe and those of the 
engraver may suggest that the engraver, irrespective of whether he was a mason or a 
metal-smith, did not have to be literate to be able to engrave records. Indeed, it is 
plausible that in most cases, he was not. At the same time, however, it would be totally 
incorrect to group all engravers of records as constituting a homogenous category and 
characterize the category as "non-literate". In the context of early medieval India, 
segments of all artisanal groups experienced remarkable degrees of social mobility, and 
select evidence bearing upon the category of sütradháras may be presented as relevant to 
the present discussion. We first cite the evidence of an inscription of Durgagana from 
Jhalrapatan in Rajasthan. The record, apparently using late Gupta characters, was 
engraved (шї тл) by Achyuta's son sütradhára Vämana. Two points about the record 
are worth noting. One, the prasasti was composed (rachita) by Bhatta Sarvvagupta, and 
although süradhára Vamana only engraved it, the record gives him the appellation 
pürvvavijfinna alin. G. Bühler takes it, along with another expression dhimatd, to mean 
that Vàmana was a ‘clever mason who was able to understand the original (text). 
Sütradhàra Vàmana was thus a literate engraver who, like Chapada of Asoka’s record, 
also wanted to show off that he was gifted in his own craft too. Here are Bühler's 
comments which suggest this: "The most interesting point about the inscription is the 
character of the letters. On the whole they show the Gupta type. But the mason has 
mostly taken out the Айаз, i.e. the vertical strokes for the long d, and placed them above 
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the letters after which they are to be read, converting each, in compliment to Siva, 
into a diminutive trident. The medial i is also highly omamented.’* If the satradhara 
Vãmana was an example of an artisan who not only excelled in his own craft but also 
received special commendation for being literate in an inscription written by 
someone else, Sülapüpi, the "crest-jewel" of a community of artisans of Varendra 
(Varendrakasilpigoshthichüdamanih), responsible for engraving the Deopara prasasti of 
the Sena king Vijayasena of Bengal composed by poet Umāpatidhara, could be even 
given the rank of a rànaka? which is normally found associated with the ruling elites of 
the period.? It is clear that ranaka Sülapàni, as a professional silpin, acquired his exalted 
status by being the chief of his professional community and by his proximity to the ruler. 
of the region; his case is thus a clear pointer to the existence of a range of positions 
within the same community. In fact, patronage could turn the position of the sütradhara. 
as engraver of records into a status, and this is precisely what seems to be suggested by a 
thirteenth century record of the Chaulukya period from Girnar hill, Kathiawar, Gujarat 
Found engraved on a slab in a wall of the Neminātha temple on the Girnar hill, the 
record is dated Ар. 1273 in the period of Arjunadeva What is interesting about the 
contents of the record is that it grants ‘the right of engraving inscriptions in all the 
temples including that of Neminitha on the sacred hill Ujjayanta (ie. Girnar) to an 
‘engraver named Haripila, son of Goga belonging to the Mevàdà community’; the grant 
was given by ‘the (Jain) Acharyas, Udayaprabhasüri and others and by the Pafichakula 
headed by Меһеш Dhándhi. The right was given not only to Haripila but it was 
to be enjoyed by his lineal descendants, as is stated in the usual copper-plate grants." 
The relevant portions of the record run as: Sri-ujjayamta-mahatirthe Sri-Neminatha- 
prasddadi-dharmmasthaneshu sitradhdratvam ѕа-рғаѕайат pradatiark. Ida sūtra- 
dharatvam su®-Haripdlena putra-pautraparamparaya ücharidrarkarh yavad-bhoktav- 
yam.  Anyasüradhürasya kasy=dpi sambamdho na hi. Subha bhavatu 
‘satradhdrebhyah. In other words, the status of sürradhára for a particular purpose was 
bestowed on a particular family from among a number of contending families of a 
community, and the entire community, that of the sürradharas, itself was marked out for 
special mention in the record. 

‘The point then is that in addition to the essential distinction between the scribe and 
the engraver, the engraver himself did not represent a homogenous community either. 
‘The question of the existence of literacy or the absence of it also cannot be neatly divided 
between the scribe and the engraver. When faults occurred in records, as they often did, 
the specific contexts of the records must be looked into to understand where roots of. 
such faults lay. In the next section of this note we turn our attention to one such record of 
the early historical period. 
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The second part of this note deals with a Kushüna-period Brahmi inscription 
(PI. 14.1) from Mathura, which appears to have been incised on the pedestal of a Jaina 
image, although precise information on this point is not available to us. The four-line 
inscription covers a space measuring 74 cm. x 19'1 cm., and the sizes of individual letters 
range between 5'4 ст. х3 cm. and 1°6 ст. х1 em. We shall first present our reading of 
the text of the inscription, and then proceed on to: 
(i consider the ‘aberrations’ which the engraving of the record appears to reveal, 
(ii) offer a translation of the text based on the emendations which seem necessary, and 
finally (ii) dwell briefly on the overall significance of the record. 


TEXT? 
L. 1. Siddha. Maharajasya  rüjàtirijasya Kanishkasya  savatsare райсһате 
grishmûmûse chatu- 
L. 2. rithe 4 divase dasame 10 Kottiyato gandto Buhmadasiyato kulato Üchendga- 
L.3. rito sakhoto Maginie Brahmanikaye cha nirwarttdna Budhilasya аниа 


Krishnaba- 
L. 4. lasya vadhu Vasukasya" dharmapati Visäkhamitāye dûna sarva-sakvāna-hita- 
sukhatthāye bhava(tu). 

1. The engraving of the first line is regular, no distinguishing feature being noticeable 
except for the downward slant of medial а in grishmamase. This is sharply 
different from how the а mdtra is added to other letters in the record. 

However, instances of erratic engraving start appearing from line 2. In Korriydto, 
medial а for yd is a part of the medial strokes added to го, and this is as distinct on the 
estampage as it is on the photograph. In the next expression Bu is an incorrect engraving 
for Bra; Brahmadasiyato ought to have figured as the name of the kula. In kulato, the 
medial d stroke for 1d is absent; the expression which is usually found in other Mathura 
records is kuldto. The fourth letter from the right looks like ja with the horizontal, upper 
right stroke distinct both on the estampage and on the photograph. The reading has 
definitely to be changed to d to derive the reading for the entire expression (last four 
letters of line 2 and first two letters of line 3) as Ochendgarito, although the expression 
usually has, in other records, a short и in the beginning. 

In line 3, kha in what should be säkhäto has two unnecessary additional strokes in 
the fashion in which medial o is added. However, the strangest engravings are those of 
the third and fifth letters, in what has been tentatively read by us as Brahmanikaye, the 
justification for the reading given being the following. The third consonant which cannot 
be read with any certainty either as tha or chha because of the projection downward to 
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the right, appears to have been engraved following a single line in the following 
stages О) gj Q) : only assuming that it was intended to represent the looped variety of 
ла can the entire sign be read as ni. A looped na, albeit with a flatter base, appears in this 
record in nirvvārttānā. A similar puzzle is presented by the fifth letter of what has been 
read as Brahmanikaye. The restoration ye is made оп the assumption that what was 
intended was ya; the medial i is distinctly added to this letter, but only the reading ye is 
likely to yield some sense and establish a measure of parity with Maginie preceding it. In 
the next expression nirvwdrttand, the addition of а mátrd in both rwd and ria is 
superfluous. 

In line 4, apart from the fact that dharmapati is expected to be taken as 
dharmapatni, the addition of r ought to have been on the left, and not on the right, of the 
upper part of ma." The intended expression sarwasatvana appears as sarvvasakvāna in 
the record, the combination of ta and va being faulted on two counts. One, the deep 
curve which is seen in other tas of the record is absent here, the letter even otherwise 
having the distinct appearance of ka. Second, va which is expected to be added, without 
a long vertical, to the right curve of ta at its base (the usual form thus being 7 ) is 
added to the middle of the upper consonant with a prominent vertical. 

2. The aberrations we mentioned earlier are thus many, and their significance in the 
context of the present note will be taken up in the final section. On the basis of the 
emendations suggested, the following translation of the record may now be given. 


TRANSLATION 


“Accomplished. On the tenth day of the fourth month of summer, in year 5 of 
mahārāja, rājādhirāja Kanishka, (this) was gifted by Visakhamitra, daughter of 
Budhila, daughter-in-law of Krishnabala, and virtuous wife of Vasuka, at the 
instance of Magini and Brahmanika(?), who belonged to Којіуа gana, 
Вгаһтадаѕіка kula and Uchenagari sakhd. Let this be for the welfare and 
happiness of all beings.” 

3. The record is obviously of Jaina affiliation. Although the object of dedication by 
Visakhamitrà is not specified in the text of the record, the reference to the Kottiya 
gana, Brahmadasika kula and Uchenāgari sakha affiliates it with many other Jaina 
records of early historical Mathura where too references are to be found to the 
identical gana, kula and sakha. Judging it by its contents, the record thus does not 
offer anything which may be considered special. 

However, the manner in which the engraving of the record was done throws up a 
few hints for speculation, and it is in this context that the discussion with which we 
started in the first section of this note will have some relevance. Two broad points may 
bbe made with regard to the manner in which the engraving of the record was done. First, 
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it is possible that the inscription was copied from a version already written on some other 
material, and it would appear that the lekhaka or the original scribe may have been 
himself responsible for several inconsistencies. The names read as Maginie and 
Brahmanikaye, with two distinct endings e and ye, would seem to suggest this. So would 
ain üchendgarito. 

There is of course no internal proof in the record's contents that it was originally 
prepared by a scribe and then engraved by an artisan. However, what we have called its 
aberrations would suggest that they were caused by an attempt to produce an eyecopy, on 
stone, of something which had already been written out, and the work was done by some 
One who was apparently not familiar with what was written. The pointers to this 
supposition are in particular: Kottiydto, «оо, Brahmanikaye (if indeed the last 
intended letter was ye) and sarwasakwana (kva most obviously being a copyist's mistake 
for tva). If the supposition is considered tenable, it will be an additional evidence in 
support of the idea that the functions of the scribe and the engraver were essentially 
separate, irrespective of the fact that individuals or families of the categories of silpin 
and satradhara could be highly literate and could also achieve high status in society. 
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Vihara-mandalas in Gujarat in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D.—their 
evidence in epigraphy and archaeology 


Marlene Njammasch 


The early medieval kingdom of Valabhi in south Gujarat existed from 
approximately the last quarter of the Sth century AD. to the eighties of the 8th century 
‘AD. The dynasty of the Maitrakas ruled in uninterrupted succession for 300 years until it 
disappeared for reasons we do not know." 

Valabhî, the capital of the kingdom, ranked as a centre of Buddhist learning in India. 
during the early Middle Ages. The Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang, who travelled through 
India from AD. 629 to 645, reports on a kingdom called Fa-La-Pi (Valabhi): "There are 
some hundred sanghûrûmas, with about 6000 priests. Most of them study the Little 
Vehicle according to the Sammatiya school.’? Furthermore, he narrates that King 
T'u-lu-h’o-po-tu (Dhruvapaja)? had been converted to Buddhism quite recently.“ He 
yearly summoned a great assembly, and for seven days bestowed in charity the three 
garments and medicaments, or their equivalent in value, and precious articles in order to 
redeem them at twice their price afterwards.’ Near the capital of Valabhi Xuan Zang 
visited a great monastery: ‘Not far from the city is a great saigháráma which was built 
by the Arhat Áchára (‘O-che-lo); here the Bédhisattvas Gugamati and Sthiramati 
(Kien-hwui) fixed their residences during their travels and composed treatises which 
have gained a high renown.' 

Tsing, who travelled through India during the last third of the 7th century AD. 
knows Valabhi already as a famous centre of learning in India, as a kind of Buddhist 
university where not only monks, but obviously also the Elite of government officials got 
‘educated, The students devoted themselves to grammar, logic, and metaphysics, etc.: 
“Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others they pass two or three years, 
generally in the Nalanda monastery in Central India, or in the country of Valabhî (Wala) 
in Western India. These two places are like Chin-ma, Shih-ch'd, Lung-mén, and Ch'ue-li 
їп China, and there eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss possible 
and impossible doctrines, and after having been assured of the excellence of their 
‘opinions by wise men, become far famed for their wisdom." Moreover, I-tsing reports 
that the thus-instructed students proceeded to the kings’ court, where they tried to be 
brilliant at debates and to show their political talent seeking to become a high-ranking 
official. They got abundant reward for their activities: "They receive grants of land, and 
are advanced to a high rank.” 
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Already in the account of Xuan Zang it is expressed that in the kingdom of Valabhi 
especially favourable conditions for the flourishing of Buddhism must have existed. 
‘Compared with its neighbouring countries, the Maitraka kingdom had the largest number 
of monasteries and inmates. This fact may be illustrated by the following table, showing 
the number of monasteries (M) and inmates (1). 


Valabhī Surāsha | Kachchha | Anandapura | Mālava |Bhārukachchha 
мт м I |M !| M !|M түмт 
100 6000 | so 3000 |10 1000] 10 1000 |100 2000} 10 300 


Xuan Zang knows Valabhi as a centre of learning. He refers to the great monastery 
near the capital which is said to have been built by Arhat Achira and which had been 
inhabited by such great Buddhist scholars as Gunamati and Sthiramati. I-tsing is familiar 
with Valabhi as a place with a famous Buddhist university which could be compared 
with Nalanda university. Obviously Nalandà was well reputed as a centre of Buddhist 
learning at the time of Xuan Zang, but Valabhî not yet.'? The rise of Valabhi seems to 
have been taken place during the fifty years between the stay of Xuan Zang and that of 
ising in India. We think that we have found at least one reason for this rise in the 
accounts of Xuan Zang on Valabhi. As mentioned above, he narrates that King 
Dhruvapata had recently been converted to Buddhism. There is no doubt that the royal 
patronage contributed to the flourishing of Buddhism in the Maitraka kingdom, 

Оп the basis of two different groups of source material, we will try to describe the 
development of monastic complexes under Maitraka rule and, as far as possible, to prove 
ог to disprove the information delivered by the Chinese pilgrims. Approximately 
one-fifth of the total number of Maitraka copper-plates represent Buddhist donative 
inscriptions. Twenty-two copper-plate inscriptions ranging from A D. 535 to 685 (Valabhi 
ега 216 to 356) have been preserved.!! Out of these inscriptions, nine belong to the 6th 
century AD. and thirteen to the 7th century AD. On the basis of these twenty-two 
inscriptions, it is possible to prove the existence of eighteen Buddhist monasteries in the 
Maitraka kingdom. Fifteen of them were monasteries for monks, and only three of them 
‘were nunneries. Particularly remarkable is the fact that out of these eighteen monasteries, 
fourteen were concentrated in and around the capital of Valabhî. Only four monasteries 
were located in other towns and villages of the kingdom: one in the village of Bhatii- 
padra-grãma,' one in the village of Yodhàvàka-gráma! and one in the svatala of the 
town of Vañgakața.™ The place of the fourth monastery is lost due to the fragmentary 
state of the inscription concerned.'$ 
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As mentioned above, fourteen monasteries were situated іп Valabhi or in the 
environment of the capital. These monasteries can be arranged in a special manner: three 
of them were probably independent vihdras and not mandalas, 

1. AD. $88: Sri-Bappapidiya-vihlra, which bad been built by the venerable 
religious teacher Sthiramati and which was located in Valabhi—Valabhydm-dcharya- 
 bhadanta-Sthiramati-karita-Sri-Bappapddiya-vihdre. G. Bühler" and К. Virji'® 
identify this monastery with that sa&ghrdma mentioned by Xuan Zang"? where the two 
famous Buddhist teachers Gunamati and Sthiramati are supposed to have taught. 
Sthiramati was a philosopher of the Buddhist Yoglchlra school and lived in the 
6th century A.D% He is said to have been the disciple of Vasubandhu, an exponent of the 
Buddhist school of the Sarvastivadin-Vaibhishikas." Xuan Zang mentioned Sthiramati 
also among the prominent teachers of the Buddhist university at Nalandà 7? The question 
why the monastery built by Sthiramati was not named after him, but was called 
Bappapüdiya-vihdra cannot be answered. The inscriptional material is too scarce in 
this respect. 

2. Between AD. 572 and 589: the name of one monastery at Valabli is lost due to 
the fragmentary state of the inscription concemed.” 

3. AD. 606: The passage which originally must have mentioned the name and the 
location of the monastery is now illegible. As this copper-plate inscription has been 
found in the ruins of ancient Valabhi, the assumption that the monastery was situated in 
the capital is not unreasonable. 

Eleven of the fourteen monasteries in and around Valabhi belonged to two large 
monastic complexes designated as vihara-mandalas. These two vihdra-mandalas were 
called Dudgi-vihira-mandala and Yaksha-Stra-vihiira-mandala. According to the 
inscriptional evidence, the monastic complex named after Оода comprised nine 
monasteries, and the monastic complex of the Yaksha-Süra-vihára-mandala covered two. 
It cannot be ruled out, however, that some other monasteries not known to us due to lack 
of inscriptions belonged to these mandalas. Compared with the Duddi-vihr- 
mandala, the Y aksha-Süra-vihára-mandala showed one peculiarity: it was a nunnery. The 
two nunneries were: 

1. AD. 606: the Yaksha-Süra-vihära itself Another inscription dating from the 
year Ар. 609 also records a donation to the Yaksha-Stira-vihara. Furthermore, it gives the 
‘exact location of this nunnery—Valabhi-svatala-nivishta-Yaksha-Sara-karita-bhikshuni- 
vihdre (in the nunnery which had been built by Yaksha-Stira and which was situated in 
the urban area, svatala, of Valabhî).*6 

2. AD. 638: the nunnery of РйпуаЬһаца in the Yaksha-Süra-vihāra-mandala— 
 Sümanta-Kakkuka-mari-kulaputrika-Pürnabhatrd-kürita-vihdra (the nunnery which had 
been built by the kulaputrika Pimabhatta, mother of the vassal Каккика) 2? In A.D. 609 
the nunnery still had been designated as vihara only. Twenty-nine years later, AD. 638, 
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it was called vihdra-mandala—Vala(bhyabhyase) sannivishta Yaksha-Sara-vihdra- 
mandale (in the Yaksha-Süra-vihüra-mandala which had been founded near Valabhi).”* 
The second nunnery was donated by a woman. We can assume that Pimabhatta was not 
a nun but an updsika, a lay-sister, otherwise her title (kulaputrika) cannot be explained.” 
During hardly two decades, the Yaksha-Stira-vihira seems to have developed into a 
wihdra-mandala. This process witnessed that even nunneries could transform into 
‘monastic complexes. 

Nevertheless, the most important monastic complex was the Dudda-vihira- 
mandala. The niece of King Dhruvasenal had founded (karita) this monastery. A 
deed of foundation, however, does not exist. Her uncle, King Dhruvasena, made 
the first donation in favour of this monasterty in AD. 536 and reported that Duddi 
was the daughter of his sister (svabhdgineyi). Dudd& was not a nun but a lay sister— 
svabhagineyi-param-opasika-Dudda (Duddi, venerable lay sister, my niece)? King 
Dhruvasena I reigned from c. AD. 519 to 549. The inscription mentioned above is dated 
in the year AD. 536. At that time, the Duddi-vihira must have existed already. 
Dhruvasena I donated the village Pippalarurikhari to the monastery. Only one year later, 
AD. 537, he again granted a village to the vihdra of his niece. This time, however, he did 
not directly endow the Duddi-vihira with the village of Vajaprajyaka, but the vihdra- 
kuti which had been established by the venerable religious teacher Buddhadsa— 
(a)cháryya-bhadanta-Buddhadasa-Karita-vihdra-kuyari? The sanctuary of a vihdra 
where the particularly valuable and honoured statue of the Buddha was kept, the 
vihara-kufi, represented an important part of Buddhist viharas in the early Middle Ages 
in India. I-tsing gives a vivid description of the vihara-kufi, the Buddha statue and the 
cult practices around the kuți and the statue. * 

. The vihdra-tuti built by Buddhadisa was situated in the Duddi-vihira— 
Valabhi-tala-sva-bhagineyi-Dudda-karita-(vihdra?). . . 2% This description allows two 
interpretations: the Duddi-vihira and the Buddhadisa-vihlra-kuti were two different 
structures, or, the vihdra-kuti was situated within the building of the Duddi-vihlra. The 
second assumption would support the idea of G. Schopen that the Buddha himself was 
thought to be the recipient of the donations." But, as the passage mentioned above is the 
only one within the twenty-two Buddhist donative inscriptions of the Maitrakas which 
supports the idea of Schopen at least to some extent, caution seems to be required. For 
reasons of the mode of donating, we rather suppose, that the vihdra-kui was an 
autonomous unit in structural as well as in economic terms. We will tum to this problem 
again when we describe the Duddi-vihira-mandala in а more detailed way. The 
Dudda-vihira must have been founded before AD. 536, possibly between AD. 519 (the 
beginning of the reign of Dhruvasena I) and 536. In the year AD. 536, the monastery 
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consisted of one or, may be, two vihdras. The Duddà-vihlra was situated in the capital of 
Valabhi. An inscription dating from AD. 559 reads Valabhipure (in the town of 
Valabhi).*5 In two other copper-plate records, it is designated as being located in 
Valabhitala, in the territory of Valabhī. In the inscriptions from AD. 630 and 651 the 
term Valabhi-svatala is used. The Dudda-vihlira-mandala was situated in the svatala of 
Valabhî, ie. in the territory belonging to the town of Valabhi." The term svatala occurs 
in Maitraka epigraphs always with reference to towns, but never in connection with 
villages. Therefore, it seems to be reasonable to translate this term with “urban land” or 
"city territory". Two other inscriptions dating from the second half of the 7th century AD. 
support the assumption that the Duddi-vihlra-mandala was located in Valabhi proper or 
at least in the immediate precincts of Valabhi. The passages concerned 
read —ri- Valabhyam (abhyanta)rika etc" and Sri-Valabhyantarikayari,” i.e. inside 
the venerable (town of) Valabhi. 

The Duddi-vihàra seems to have prospered extraordinarily fast, for already in the 
year A.D. 564 it was designated as mahdvihdra. About 100 years after its foundation it 
was called vihdra-mandala, a term for a monastic complex consisting of several 
autonomous monasteries. In A D. 564 the Dudda-vihira must already have comprised four 
vihdras and in AD. 630 it covered at least six vihdras. The copper-plates recording 
land-grant charters in favour of the Duddi-vihlra-mandala range from AD. 536 to 685. 
Thereafter, the epigraphical sources are silent with regard to the further destiny of the 
‘Dudda-vihira-mandala of Valabhi. € 

According to the epigraphical evidence, the great monastic complex of Valabhi 
increased up to nine monasteries including the Duddi-vihlra itself during the period 
from AD. 536 to 685, i.e. within a span of 149 years. The following monasteries of the 
‘mandala chronologically arranged here are recorded in the copper-plate inscriptions. 

1. Before AD. 536: the vihdra, founded by Dudda. 

2. AD. 537: the vihdira-kuti built by Buddhadasa. © 

3. Between AD. 559 and 567: ће Abhyantariki-vihira, built by Mimma. 

4. According to the inscription referred to above, Mimmi founded the 
Abhyantariki-vihlra not far from the so-called Bhatirka-vihira. The Bhatirka-vihara 
must already have existed when Mimmā established the new monastery. The 
Abhyantarikã-vihãra, probably, belonged to the Duddi-vihàra-mandala. Therefore, it 
could be presupposed that the Bhavirka-vihira also was a part of it.“ 

5. AD. 590: the vihdra which had been built by the trader Yakkamili and which 
‘was situated inside the Dudda-vihiira — Dudda-vihdrasy-dbhyantare.' 

6. AD. 630: the vihdra which had been built by Gohaka and which belonged to 
the Dugda-vihira-mandala—Valabhi- svatala- sannivishta-rajat-Dudda- karita-vihara- 
‘mandal=Antargata-Gohaka-karita-vihara ete." 

7. Between AD. 641 and 650: The devakula of Tàridevi, built by the divirapati 
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Sri-Skandabhata in Kanasihinaka-grima“ and situated in the Dudda-vihara- 
mandala— Valabhy-abhyantara-Dudda-vihara(stha ?)-bhikshu-sahghandrh etc." 

8. AD. 662: the vihára which had been built by the Acharya and Bhikshu 
‘Vimalagupta and which was located in Kukkurinaka-grima.® The Vimalagupta-vihira is 
mentioned again in an inscription dating from A D. 675, where it is designated once more 
as belonging to ће Duddà-vihára-mandala.5! The inscription from A D. 662 witnessed that 
the Vimalagupta-vihàra was situated in the Sthiramati-vihara, which, on the other hand, 
was part of the Duddi-vihàra-mandala— Dudda-vihara(mandal-antargat-)charya- 
bhikshu-Sthiramati-karita-vihare achárya-bhikshu-Vimalagupta-kari(ta-bhagava) . . % 
According to the inscriptional evidence, a kind of hierarchy of monasteries seems to have 
existed in the Duddi-vihlra-mandala. In the year AD. $88, the Sthiramati-vihàra was still 
an independent monastery. Seventy-four years later, it appeared as a part of the 
Duddi-vihlra-mandala; moreover, even a new monastery (i.e. the Vimalagupta-vihlra) 
had been founded within its monastic district in the mean time. 

9. Before AD. 662: the Sthiramati-vihàra was integrated into the Duddi-vihira- 
mandala. 

In AD. 675 the Dudda-vihira-mandala, founded before AD. 536, consisted of nine 
monasteries. Since AD. 536 new monasteries had been built, but evidently already 
existing monastic foundations, e.g. the Sthiramati-vihàra, had become incorporated into 
the great monastic complex of Valabhi, too. I-tsing who travelled through India between 
AD. 671 and 695 could with perfect right report on a great monastic centre, a Buddhist. 
university at Valabhi. So the lifespan of the Duddi-viblra-mandala can be fixed from 
before A.D. 536 until the end of the 7th century A.D. 

It is rather difficult to bring the information of Xuan Zang into line with the 
inscriptional data. The Chinese pilgrim, who travelled through India from AD. 629 to 
645, does not point out Valabhi as a Buddhist university. He only refers to the great 
sanghárüma not far from the town. In the biography of Xuan Zang written by the 
Chinese monk Hwui Li,* the existence of a great monastery in or near Valabhi is not 
even mentioned. Xuan Zang narrates that the saágharüma had been built by Arhat 
"O-che-lo (Áchára) 5% Furthermore, Sthiramati is said to have lived and taught there for 
some time. In the year AD. 630, however, the Duddi-vihara-mandala with six 
monasteries already existed at Valabhi. Therefore, it is difficult to explain why Xuan 
Zang did not mention the sangharama as founded by the royal niece Dudda. There is по 
doubt that the Duddi-vihàra-magdala was by far the largest monastic complex of 
Valabhî in A.D. 630, the time when Xuan Zang must have travelled through the western 
part of India. Moreover, the Duddā-vihāra evidently had been built before Ар. 536. In 
AD. 588 the Sr-Bappapidiya-vihàra which had been founded by Sthiramati already 
existed, although we possess the exact inscriptional proof not before A.D. 662. We cannot 
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completely rule out that the Sthiramati-vihira belonged to the Duddi-vihàra-mandala 
even in AD. 630. In the thirties of the 7th century AD. Xuan Zang must have seen the 
Dudda-vihira-mandala. Perhaps he was not able to see through the complicated 
organisational structure of the vihdra-mandalas of Valabhî . 

‘The Buddhist donative inscriptions of the Maitrakas witnessed that the vihdra- 
mandalas of Gujarat in the early Middle Ages were large monastic complexes which 
obviously cannot be taken as structural and economic unities. The mandalas seem to 
have consisted of separate monasteries with own areas situated within the boundaries of 
the mandalas. Probably, new monasteries could be founded within the monastic district 
of the individual vihdras. It seems that these new vihdras were subordinated to the older 
ones, as we have seen in the case of the Vimalagupta-vihira which was located within 
the Sthiramati-vihára. Thus, a formal hierarchy of larger and smaller, important and less 
important monasteries within the association of the mandalas developed in the course of 
time. Probably, we should not presuppose that the vihdra-mandalas were large uniform 
territories. Out of the nine vihdras of the Dudda-vihlira-mandala, seven were located 
either within or near the town of Valabhi. Two of the monasteries were situated in 
villages: the devakula of Táridevi in Kanasihdnaka-grima, and the Vimalagupta-vihira 
in Kukkurinaka-grima. At least the village of Kukkuranaka-grima is supposed to have 
been located within or very near to the Dudda-vihira-mandala—Dudda-vihdra-mandala- 
(pravesya)- Kukkurdnaka-grdma-nivisht-dchdrya- bhikshu--Vimalagupta-kdrita-(vihdre) 
(in the monastery which had been built by the leamed monk Vimalagupta and which is 
situated in the village of Kukkuránaka which is incorporated into the Duddi-vihira- 
mandala).*’ It is also imaginable that Kukkurüpaka-grüma was situated within the 
boundaries of the vihdra-mandala territory. Due to the fragmentary state of the 
inscription referred to, it is more difficult to define the location of KAnasihànaka- 
grãma where the Tari-devakula, the temple of the Buddhist goddess Tira, existed. ** 

The interdependences between these separate monasteries, which possibly had the 
character of relations between parent and filial monasteries, cannot be sufficiently 
explained. Evidently, ће Dudda-vihàra itself, the Yakkamili-vihira and, probably, the 
Buddhadisa-vihirakuti, i.e. altogether three monasteries, were located in the monastic 
district of the Dudda-vihàra. In the description of their location, the term "abhyantara" 
occurs, which points to the fact that these monasteries could have been situated inside the 
monastic district of the Dudda-vihara. The passages referring to the Sthiramati-vihüra 
and Vimalagupta-vihàra as well as to the Gohaka-vihüra read Duddd-vihdra-mandal- 
Gntargata etc. (situated within the Dudda-vihira-mandala). Possibly, this can be 
explained as different interdependences between the separate monasteries. Those located 
inside, directly belonged to the parent monastery, the Duddi-vihàra. The others, 
however, were included in the Duddà-vihira-mandala, but, were not necessarily part of 
the parent monastery. The epigraphical sources do not allow clear conclusions regarding 
the mutual relations of the monasteries in the Duddi-vihlira-mandala. 
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Nevertheless, one fact is evident. The interdependences, referred to, rather seem to 
have been of traditional or religious kind. They were, possibly, a matter of piety. But in 
‘economic terms, each monastery represented an independent unit. This phenomenon can 
be proved on the basis of the mode of donating in Buddhist land-grants. In case land ог 
villages were bestowed, the grantee was always the monastery explicitly mentioned by 
name, but never the whole vihdra-mandala, Strictly speaking, it was the congregation of 
monks or nuns of the monastery concerned. The village of Utjapalaka in Surashtra was 
granted to the bhikshu-samigha of the monastery built by the trader Yakkamali, but 
neither to the Duddà-vihàra where the Yakkamali-vihiira was located in nor to the vihdra- 
mandala both of them belonged to.” The Yaksha-Süra-vihàra-mandala shows the same 
peculiarity. Dhruvasena II endowed the nunnery of the Pirmabhatti-vihira with the 
village of Nagidinnanaka in Surishtra— Pürnabhagtd-karita-vihara-ni ig- 
abhyágat-àrya-bhikshuri-sarhghdya (to the venerable order of nuns coming from several 
directions and living in the monastery which had been built by Pürmabhatyl).^ 

‘The grants of land and of villages were accompanied by the usual privileges and 
immunities the given monastery could enjoy eternally. We know hardly anything about 
the reasons which induced the royal donors to transfer whole estates or villages to the 
separate monasteries of the mandala, but not to the Dugdi-vihara-mandala as a whole. 
One reason for this phenomenon, however, should be seen in the organisation of the 
mandalas, which consisted of separate monasteries. This can be proved on the basis of 
the archaeological material, too. The contemporary monastic complexes included 
isolated buildings located in some distance from each other. There are good grounds for 
the assumption that at least one reason for these architectural peculiarities can be found 
in the inner structure of the Buddhist sarigha. Even in the early Middle Ages, the 
зат Ва was evidently not able to establish effective hierarchical structures on the basis 
of which the economic affairs of the monastic life could have been managed. Strictly 
speaking, the monasteries kept a kind of hierarchy of learning which had hardly anything 
to do with economic matters even in the early Middle Ages. Unlike the monasteries of 
the German Middle Ages, the monasteries in Gujarat seem to have been connected with 
agriculture only to a very small scale. Seen from this angle, the Buddhist doctrine 
represented the main hindrance for the development of monastic hierarchies which 
‘would have been capable to organise all the aspects of the spiritual and economic life of 
the monasteries. 

It would have been desirable to compare the epigraphical material with 
archaeological data from excavations at Vala (Valabhi) Unfortunately, publications 
particularly referring. to Buddhist remains of Valabhi were not accessible to me. In 
Gujarat, however, several monastic sites have been discovered. The excavation of the 
large Buddhist complex of Devnimori under the supervision of R.N. Mehta in the sixties 
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is thought to be the most important one conducted so far. The complex consisted of 
five stüpas including the mahástüpa, one apsidal chaitya and two vihdras (Vihāra I and 
Vihāra П). Mehta thinks that the mahavihdra (Vihãra I) dates back to an earlier phase 
than the mahdstapa. In his opinion the construction of the mahastüpa should be assigned 
to the period between A.D. 305 and 375.9 "This vihara, therefore, should have been built 
prior to the construction of the stupa, that is, before the third quarter of the fourth 
century.’ For several reasons he concludes then: "This massive structure, it may be 
assumed, must have been in existence for a couple of decades before the third quarter of 
the fourth century AD. This evidence, therefore, suggests that the Maha Vihara was 
initially constructed probably in the century preceding the third quarter of the 4th century 
AD. Unlike the Duddi-vihlra which was founded approximately in the first quarter of 
the 6th century AD., i.e. under ће Maitraka rule, the Vihãra II at Devnimori had been 
built during the rule of the Western Kshatrapas over south Gujarat. The chronological 
coincidence of the decline of both monastic complexes, however, is rather remarkable. 
‘The sources become silent in the case of the Duddi-vihira-mandala after Ар. 685, or 
taking into consideration the accounts of Ising, towards the close of the 7th century Ар. 
Regarding the monastic complex of Devnimori, Mehta writes: "It could, therefore, be 
assumed that this flourishing settlement was coming to an end in about 7th or 8th century 
AD. The vihara was tottering and the parts that were fallen were given up to nature, 
which covered up this monument by the wind blown earth and vegetation.’ We 
suppose that the decline of both the monastic complexes was connected with the gradual 
loss of royal patronage. In the 8th century A.D., the rivalry between the Buddhist vihdras 
and the Brahmanical devakulas is already evident. With regard to the excavations at 
Devnimori, Mehta reports: "The excavations on other mounds at Devnimori indicate that 
the Shaivas also had built their temples here. Some of them were contemporary to the 
Buddhist settlement." 

After Siliditya II, who reigned from c. AD. 658 to 685, Buddhist donations are no 
longer recorded. In the early Middle Ages, the Brühmanical sects, as we know, attracted 
‘more and more adherents among the mainly rural population, whereas the urban strata, 
who had formed the majority of the upasakas in ancient times, had vanished due to the 
urban decay in south Gujarat. As soon as the population increasingly leaned to 
Brahmanical sects and devakulas, the loss of royal patronage must have seriously 
affected the Buddhist monasteries. The very fact that so may monasteries concentrated in 
and around the capital of Valabhi points out the importance of the material and spiritual 
support of the Maitraka rulers for the Buddhist monasteries. It seems to be symptomatic 
that, according to the archaeological evidence, the Buddhist monastic complex of 
Devnimori, which we think to have been a vihdra-mandala, had never been destroyed. 
It decayed, was abandoned and fell into ruins. Xuan Zang saw in the first half of the 
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7th century AD. in all parts of India numerous temples of the "heretics" and noted that 
these sects had thousands of followers. 

The mahavihdra of Devnimori belongs to the chatuhéala-type. Around an open 
courtyard thirty rooms were arranged. A brick flooring was laid down in the courtyard. 
The construction of Vihära II took place at a later date when the major phase of building 
of the mahavihdra and the mahdstipa was coming to an end. ‘It was at a greater distance 
from the stupa and Vihara 1. It is a much smaller copy of the latter."* In this way ће 
archaeological findings confirm the facts derived from the epigraphical material. In a 
vihara-mandala smaller and larger, important and not so important monasteries existed, 
and moreover, the sources witnessed that in many cases a kind of parent vihära 
represented the nucleus of the later mandala. Regarding Vihira I Mehta wrote: “The 
present study showed that the original vihara was probably a small brick structure 
1357х1257 (Phase 1)... It is very clear that the plan of the exterior was changed twice." 
‘The Duddi-vihira-mandala arose from such a nucleus, the Dudda-vihlra founded by the 
niece of King Dhruvasena I. The vihdra-mandalas in the kingdom of the Maitrakas of 
Valabhî consisted of separate monasteries. They increased in the course of time from 
small independent vihdras to large monastic complexes. These complexes comprised a 
number of vihdras and stüpas within their boundaries. In Devnimori several additional 
brick structures were discovered, which induced Mehta to formulate the idea: ‘At this 
site other viharas were built. Brick constructions as seen on the surface suggest that more 
than two viharas existed in this area. 7 

The results of the excavations derived from the Buddhist centre of Devnimori 
Confirm mainly the historical picture delivered by the Buddhist land-grants of the 
Maitrakas. In the early Middle Ages in Gujarat the vihdra-mandalas included a number 
of separate vihdras and stüpas іп a given monastic territory. The Dudda-vihàra-mandala. 
comprised even monasteries situated in other villages outside the capital of Valabhî. The 
mandalas represented centres of Buddhist teaching and learning and the separate vihãras 
gained at least economic independence. 
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A preliminary report on the inscribed metal vase from the 
National Museum of Bangladesh 


Gouriswar Bhattacharya 


In 1980 when I was going to Dhaka, Bangladesh, for the first time, 1 met 
D.C. Sircar who informed me about the existence of an inscribed metal vase of utter 
importance lying in the reserve collection of the National Museum of Bangladesh 
(formerly Dacca Museum)" He asked me to procure a photo or photos of the inscribed 
vase from the Director of the Museum, Enamul Haque. Sircar showed me an 
exercise-book with black cover where he had transcribed some parts of the inscription 
of the vase. It may be relevant here to mention that in 1976 during a seminar held under 
the auspices of the Dhaka Museum Sircar went to Dhaka with Debala Mitra and B.N. 
Mukherjee. Sircar saw the vase but could not transcribe the whole inscription on the 
body of it. He also could not get the photos from the authorities to complete the 
transcription and publish it. This was very unfortunate, because he was the only 
competent scholar to do justice to this important inscription with his wide knowledge 
and a great sense of responsibility as an eminent epigraphist.? When I went to Dhaka to 
study the art objects of the Museum I was not able to see the objects of the reserve 
collection. The officer who was in charge of the reserve collection suddenly fell ill and I 
had to leave Dhaka for Calcutta. Sircar was very disappointed, as I could not bring the 
cherished photos for him. 

In Sotheby's sale catalogue (London) of Thursday, 12th October, 1989, lot 38 
(p. 39) an inscribed metal vase measuring 30'4 cm. in height, was offered for sale. In the 
description of the catalogue it is said, "Ап Eastern Indian Sanskrit Inscribed bronze vase, 
Pala, c. 10th century, 30°4 cm. (11-15/16 in.)'; 1 had no information of the sale, but I got 
four enlarged black-and-white photos of the inscription engraved on the body of the vase 
from my friend, the noted art-historian, Pratapaditya Pal, Senior Curator of the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, for decipherment. Later when I saw the catalogue 
where a photo (Plate 16.1)" of the vase was given I was very agitated, as I thought that 
this inscribed vase must be the same one which was preserved in the reserve collection of 
the Dhaka Museum and must have been stolen from there, because there was a big theft. 
at the Dhaka Museum in 1980. But my apprehension was wrong. In November, 1990, 
‘when I went to Dhaka with Debala Mitra, we hurried to the Dhaka Museum (then 
already National Museum of Bangladesh) to find out if the inscribed copper vase of the. 
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Museum was in the réserve collection or not. The then Director General of the 
Bangladesh National Museum, Enamul Haque, was very kind to us and offered all 
facilities to see the reserve collection. To our great satisfaction we found the inscribed 
copper vase (Acc. no. 68.4) lying in the reserve collection safely.* I was also allowed to 
take photographs and to transcribe the inscription direct from the vase sitting inside the 
store-room. Debala Mitra took. great care so that I could do my job peacefully. But as the 
photographs taken by me were not satisfactory enough,-I requested the Museum 
authorities kindly to supply me. with a fresh set of photographs. Unfortunately, I had to 
wait very long, Nevertheless, very recently I received the photographs from Debala Mitra 
who in her tum got them from Afroz Акташ, Keeper in charge of the Bangladesh 
National Museum. I am thankful to Shaikh Akram Ali, the then Director General of the 
Museum, who took the initiative to send the photos. 

The Dhaka Museum vase (Pls. 16.2-5) is larger than the: vase of the Sotheby's 
catalogue.’ It measures 38 cm. in height and has a maximum circumference of about 
70 cm. The characters of writing of the Dhaka Museum vase are also much earlier. 

We were told that the vase was purchased in 1968 from a shop at Dhamrai, near 
Dhaka, but reported to have come from Chittagong. 

‘There are altogether twenty-two lines of writing, two on the neck of the vase and 
twenty on the body of it. An ornamental line like a creeper has been drawn to demarcate 
the beginning and end of the writing of the text on the body of the vase (see Pl. 16.6). 
‘There are floral designs at the neck and also at the bottom. The writing in some part of 
the vase is difficult to read because of the rust accumulated on them. The vase needs 
careful cleaning. The vase is damaged at the bottom’ (Pl. 16.2). The characters of 
writing are Siddhamatrika of about the 8th century and the language is Sanskrit written 
both in prose and verse (engraved on the neck). Two types of the siddham symbol have 
been used in the inscription, one on the neck of the vase which is open to the left, and the 
other on the body of it, which is open to the right. The symbol which is open to the right 
is later than the symbol which is open to the left.” 

The characters of writing are earlier than those of the Khalimpur copper-plate 
inscription of Dharmapala of his regnal year thirty-two (РІ. 16.7).* 

As regards the palacographic interest mention may be made of the letter ma without 
а loop. The letter bha is written in such a way that it is generally confused with ha. The 
palatal $a, which is a test letter for dating the eastern Indian inscriptions, has the early 
form of a loop joined to the vertical Баг? The consonants ра and ya are different. 

Of the vowel signs, a in anukila (line 6), 4 in dshádha (line 2), i in iya&-cha 
(line 9), e in evam (line 6) and o іп oru? (line 6) are met with. Of the medial vowel 
signs d is quite interesting, because it is much shorter in this record, compare for 
example, pd-dravinda- (line 1), etc.; in the Khalimpur plate medial 4 sign is longer.'° 
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There are two types of medial u and û signs, for example, -fukla- (line 2) but Surafijita- 
(line 4) etc., similarly -Süryya- (line 2) but -Anukilla- (line 6). The medial e sign is 
put often to the left of the consonant and not on the top of it, for example, -saptate, 
~Samvatsare (line 2), but in -Samvatsare (line 13), and ch=emau (line 9) it is put on the 
top. In the Khalimpur plate this, sign has always been put on the top of the consonant. 
But for medial ai, for example, yath=aikam (line 9), both the signs are put on top. For 
medial o the e sign is put.on top and the d sign is to the right of the consonant, see for 
example, $ri-Valo (line 4); otherwise the e sign is a hook at the left and o perpertdiculer 
to the right of the consonant, for example, -ghosha- (line 3). The medial du pccurs in 
-Dauvárika- Saubhdgya- (line 5). Medial ya has an early form in tasya (line-1), but a 
later form in pramukhebhyah (line 6). In ihe middle of a sentence anusvara has always 
‘been put with a dot on top of the consonant, but at the end of a sentence it is put as half 
m, compare for example, -vikfati- (line 19) but bhavatdm (line 5). Compare also the 
anusvüra and half m signs (line 25) in the Khalimpur copper plate. The half m sign in 
Trayodasyam (line 2) is different from the half m sign in bhavatdm (line 5). The half m 
occurs as anusvára in evar (line 6). à 

As regards orthographic peculiarity ba has been replaced everywhere by va. 
Consonants have been reduplicated with the subscript.r, for example, -rgga: (line 2), 
чт (line 1), -rmma- (line 1), -rvva- (line 1 on the neck of the vase) etè. ^ 

This is a Buddhist record, probably from Chittagong (ancient Harikela or Harikela), 
Bangladesh. The ruler mentioned in this important record is Devitidevá-"! bhattaraka 
(line 1, see Pl. 16.8) who was a pious Buddhist. Quite important iş the fact that he. 
‘belonged to the Non-Aryan Khasha tribe who had embraced Buddhism. The Chittagong 
area over which he had ruled is described as Khasha-maka"? and his.officers are 
described as asesha-Khasha-mak-Adhikarana (line 4). This is perhaps the. earliest 
epigraphic reference to the Khashas from eastern India. King Devatideva ruled over the 
Harikela kingdom" (line 15). The earliest Pala record which refers to the Khasa tribe i& 
the undated Nalanda copper:plate inscription of Dharmapala, along with the Gauda, 
Malava, Kulika and Hana tribes." Similarly, in the Nalanda copper-plate inscription of 
Devapala, regnal year 35, the Khaas are mentioned with other tribes who were perhaps 
in the royal service together with the royal officials, royal servants and, others. These 
tribes were the Gaudas, Malavas, Kulikas, Karnajas and the Налаз. While editing the 
Bodhgaya stone slab inscription of, Buddhasena (now in the Museum of Indian Art 
Berlin, Museum No. МІК 1-1141) D.C. Sircar commented (p. 50), ‘King ASokavalla - 
(sometimes called Aéokacalla probably wrongly) of the Khasa country in the 
Sapädalakşa mountain is mentioned in three Bodhgayà inscriptions . . .", and (p. 51), 
"The Ката country to which Purugottama originally belonged may be, identified, with 
Kumaun since his overlord ASokavalla, mentioned as ruler of the Khasa country in the 
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Sapidalaksa mountain in the Bodhgayi inscriptions, apparently ruled over the 
Kumaun-Garhwal region as is indicated by an inscription from GopeSvar in Garhwal"! 
The Bhdgavata-purdna, 2.4.18 refers to the Khasas along with the Kirütas, Hüras, 
Andhras, Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Suhmas and Yavanas who are called papas, 
sinners, and who were purified by embracing Vaishnavism." Our ruler, Devitideva was 
а Khasha king of the Chittagong area (ancient Harikela) who was a Buddhist and not a 
‘Vaishnava.'* 

The second important point of the record is that it is dated. The date is given in the 
lines 1-2 of the inscription as follows: Srimad-Devatideva-bhattarakasya pravard- 
dhamana-vijaya-rdjye Sapta-saptate Marggasirsha-Samvatsare / Ashagha-Sukla- 
Trayoda$yam, i.e. in the prosperous regnal year 77 (correctly, Sapta-saptatau) of the 
illustrious lord Devatideva, of the year (called) MargaSirsha, on the 13th day of the 
bright half of the month of Ashagha. Unfortunately, the week-day is not mentioned. The 
regnal year 77 refers perhaps to the Burmese Era starting from A.D. 638 and hence our 
record should be dated as A.D. 715. This era was known as Chálasakardja, and was a 
Twelve Year Cycle starting with Margaéirsha. G.H. Luce comments (p. 330), ‘The 
year-number in the sakanac is usually followed, both in Old Mon and Old Burmese 
inscriptions, by the Year-name (samvatsara) in the Twelve Year Cycle of Jupiter. . . . 
But Sanskrit was originally content with the duodecimal cycle, for which it employes the 
same names as those of the Twelve Months. Old Mon, and here also Old Burmese, 
follow the Sanskrit: so it is not necessary to repeat the names."" In four more cases this 
Twelve Year Cycle date is mentioned: (1) Magha-Samvatsare Pushya-Krishna- 
Trayodasyam (line 11), i.e. on the thirteenth day of the dark half of the month of Pushya 
(or Pausha) in the Magha Sarhvatsara; (2) Magha-Samvatsare  Mágha-Sukla- 
Saptamyam (line 13), i.e. on the seventh day of the bright half of the month of Magha in 
the Magha Sarhvatsara; (3) A svina-Samvatsare Pushya-Krishna-Trayodasyam (line 15), 
i.e. on the thirteenth day of the dark half of the month of Pushya (or Pausha) in the 
Ãfvina Sartwatsara; and (4) Magha-Samvatsare Áshádha-Sukl-Aikádasyám (line 17), i.e. 
of the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of Ashadha in the Magha 
Sarhvatsara. All these dates are connected with different transactions of granted land. 
Nevertheless, all these dates fall in the Twelve Year Cycle starting with Margasirsha, 
and each year in its turn started with the month, Margasirsha, i.e. Agrahdyana.® 

The object of the grant is to record the gift of several Patakas of land by the Chief 
Administrator (Mahdpradhana) and Chief Minister (Mantrimukkya), the illustrious 
Nayaparakrama-gomin.”* The various royal officials had been instructed (айақ) by 
the honourable (mdnaniya) Chief Administrator (Mahdpradhdna), the chamberlain 
(Dauvarika) Saubhàgyakini that the donor, Nayaparükrama-gomin had purchased at a 
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good price (su-krayena kritvd, line 6) thirty-three Pajakas of land іп the presence of the 
royal official and donated in honour of the great lord, the illustrious Devatideva, to the 
Haritaka-Dharmasabha-vihãra for the enjoyment of the multitude of noble Buddhist 
monks who were engaged in the worship of the Buddha and the Dharma and for the 
repairing and renovation work of the monastery. Of the donated land eleven Päțakas are 
called Veda-go(foriga-javi-kshetra belonging to Mokinida-bhanda. These Patakas of 
land were purchased from Saja, Oru, Sahi, Sudi and Vi(Bi)bhra. The other twenty-two 
Pajakas of land belonged to Bhajta-Mitra, Ve(Be)mi, Anuküla, Daddi-Sürika and others. 

A second donation was made by Prithudima, Jishnudima, [Sambhu]dàma, and 
Gauridàma for the religious merit of all which was treated as sarvatibhoga-bhogya. 

A reference is made to the Pafichamathiya Brühmanas in connection with a gift in 
line 10. 

Оп the thirteenth day of the dark half of the month of Pushya (or Pausha) in the 
Mágha Sarvatsara a land transaction was made of sixty Dronavapas of land from the 
share of the goldsmiths (suvarnakdra), Kulachandra and Ratnachandra, and in this 
connection the inhabitants of the Dharmasabha monastery, the abbot (Acharya) of the 
congregation of the noble Buddhist monks, Santibhadra, and the Karani, Hastirudra are 
‘mentioned. 

On the seventh day of the bright half of the month of Migha of the Magha 
Sarhvatsara another land transaction was made by the Karani Hastirudra, Vijayin and 
others, attached to the service of Acharya Santibhadra, Devasirhha, Sucharita and 
Somaprabha, of sixty Dronavdpas (bought) from the residents of the Chandrabhattariki- 
gráma situated in the Khasha-maka belonging to Harikelà. The land of sixty Dronawapas 
has been described as Khila-kshetra-? 

Another land transaction was made on the thirteenth day of the dark half of the 
month of Pushya (or Pausha) of the Áfvina Sarivatsara by Dharmadatta and his son, 
Bhadra(datta) In the given boundary of the land (kshetra) a Mahdyana-vihdira-kshetra is 
mentioned as its eastern boundary. In this case also Harikeld is mentioned. 

Finally on the eleventh day of the bright half of the month of Ashiidha in the 
‘Magha Sarhvatsara a land transaction of twenty-eight Pajakas of land was made. Some 
portion of the land was bought with fifty-eight Tandaka.™ A certain Mahdvarika- 
Sahadeva? is mentioned in this connection. 

Quite interesting is the list of royal officers of the ruler, Devitideva, given in the 
inscription. These are: (1) Kumárümátya Süryabhadra; (2) Mahdbaladhikrita 
Jishpudáma, Sambhudáma, Sagaradeva, Dadavela;* (3) Mahdmahattara Вһаца- 
Rudraghosha; (4) Dharmapatha Rudrapila, Bhatta-Bhadrapala, Bhaffa-Bhadradeva, 
Bhaja-Janirdanasoma; (5) Sdndhivigrahika Dyutidatta, Jyeshtha-Sivadisa, Jivadatta, 
Jyeshtha-Bhogadeva; (6) Mudrapála Pritidatta; (7) Kayastha Pritidisa, Ratidatta, 
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Surafijita; (8) Mahavarika Valosami? and Dadda Unfortunately, no engraver of the 
inscription is mentioned. 

With the inscription of this vase we have to compare the inscription of the other 
vase from the Sotheby's sale catalogue mentioned earlier in this article (РІ. 16.1). This 
is a later inscribed object belonging to c. 10th century. The ruler mentioned in this record 
is the Rajadhirdja Attikaradeva (Pl. 16.9)? However, no genealogy of this ruler is 
given in the record, but that he was a ruler of the Chittagong region is certain from the 
reference to the Harikeli-mandala, of which Vardhamünapura was his capital. This 
Vardhaminapura has been identified with the present Bara-Uthan village of the Patiya 
Upa-zila in Chittagong by Kanungo.” King Attlükaradeva was also called samara- 
mriganka, i.e. ‘a moon in the battle-field'.* No date has been given in the record of 
Attlkaradeva. But it appears to us that he might have been a subordinate to the Chandra 
ruler, Trailokyachandra (c. A.D. 905-25), the father of Srichandra (c. AD. 925-75), and 
who is described as, ‘the support of the royal family of Harikela.'?? The object of the 
inscription on the vase is to record the construction and donation of a cell (maphik) by 
the great chamberlain (Mahdpratihdra) Sahadeva who was a feudatory (prüpta-paficha- 
‘mahdsabda) of the king, the son of Kaly&adeva and Varadevi, and the grandson of 
Buddhadeva, in honour of Munindra-bhayiaraka (i.e. the Buddha) for the attainment of 
perfect enlightenment (samyak-sambodhi) and for the increase of religious merit of his 
parents, of himself and of all sentient beings. 

Finally we have to compare with both these inscriptions the incomplete copper-plate 
inscription of the ruler Kantideva.™ The plate was discovered some time about 1920 in 
an old temple at Chittagong, locally known as Bara-àkhari. The characters of writing of 
this plate are Siddhamatrika of c. 9th century and the language is Sanskrit (PI. 16.10). 
The inscription belongs to King Klntideva who is described as Parama-saugata, Para- 
‘meSvara and Mahdrajadhiraja, the son of Dhanadatta and the grandson of Bhadradatta, 
‘but both of them were not kings. This was also а Buddhist family. In this record both 
Vardhaminapura and Harikel-mandala are mentioned. Sircar dates Kintideva 
с. 800-825 and places him just after Bhavadeva (c. 775-800) of the ruling family from 
Devaparvata. Now we have to place the ruler Devitideva of the Bangladesh National 
Museum Vase inscription also before Klntideva. According to our palaeographical study 
of the three documents from Chittagong we would like to make the following 
chronological arrangement: 

1. Devitideva, AD. 715-. 
2. Kintideva, c. A.D. 800-825. 
3. Attükaradeva c. 10th century. 


Text“ 
(а) Aroana бок et а уыс (Pls. 16.2-5 and 16.8) 


Line 1. Siddham™ svasti [I*] Jayati jita-sarwa-mdras=sarwajflas=sarvwa- 
dharmma-va|.sa]vartti | 
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2. sar{vva}-gata-dharmma-marttis=sarvva-gun-dlan kritas=Sugatah|* 
[5] Qn the body oe wae? P: 162-6 and 16.8) 
. Siddham" [I*| Tasya bhagavatah pad-dravinda-vandan-opachita-kus- 
I-Devatideva-bhagtdrakasya. 2 


T 
al P 


per rr -éri- Sdgara-deva-drt-Dadavela- 8 

3. Mahāmahattara - Вһаца - Rudraghosha /* - Diener Rudrapala 
Bhata - Bhadrapdla - Bhatta - Bhadradeva - Bhatia - Jandrddanasoma- 
 Sándhivigrahika-Dyutidatta-) аы елт ivadatta-]yeshtha-Bhog- 
‘adeva-Mudrapala-Pritida- 

4. па- Kayastha - Pritidasa - Ratidatta - Surafjita-Mahavarika - srī- Valo- 
sami**. Mahavarika- Da[dda]-pramukham* safesha-Khasha-makadhi- 
karaņān  Khasha-makie] sarwünewshayio yathûkûl-opacharat- 
sarvvo-rüjakarmmina =cha vo”dhayat® 

5. mia lve bhavatin"!  mahaniya-Mahāpradhāna- 


 Dauvárika-Saubhdgyakirttind. 

‘Mantrimukhya-Sri-Nayapardkrama-gomin=dtra —— Mobhindda-khanda- 

samvaddha- Veda-go(So?Viga-javi-kshetram=ekidasa:Pajakan/ tad- 
varggiya-sa- 

6. Hja-Orfu]-Ehifari-Thihu- pramukhebhyah/® | PitisondasysaikMdaf-2- 

"рй tad vortilk Bh] Mira d Ves Araki © Daddi- 

Garik-adibhyah/® eva dvavitfati päjakān/® sarvveshimmasmakanh 

samaksham=eva su-krayena гій — paramabhatfüraka-érimad- 
Devatideva- 

7. padineudditva (Hjaritaka-dharnma-sabha-vihäre bhagaved-Buddhe 


-Mgun-d..nme- 


9. ta  yathzaikamzapi — paitrikam — paribhogyamzidam ^ kshetrar 
kritam /iyañ=cha nah sthitirzyydvadeayam Bhadrakalpo yavat=a%- 


10. 


п. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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parwata-sargata prithiv=iyalm] yavach=ch=emau süryyd-chandra- 
masau tapatah// tdva. .sarvva-deva-manushya... 
Yath-dbhavat-tesharh bhavi...sdkshinah kritva paficha-mathiya-vra°*- 
i f=bhavadbhir=api  sva-kalyan-drtharh 
 pürvvena Nara- 
пайї dakshinena /*.. paíchimena..ckseti /® Magha-Samvatsare Pushya- 
Krishna-Trayodasyam _ Dharmmasabha-vihdra-nivasibhir-aryya-[Phi]- 
kshu-sarhghz dcharyya-Sntibhadra-Surakshita... prabha-pádamüla-Ka- 
rani-Hastirudra-Vi.. yi-prabhritibhih Harikelayam=ubhaya-karana-sama 
grüna-pürvvena /® ashid..pra...rgga-Suvarnnakara-Kulachandra- 
Rata-chandrayoh sva-bhágdt-sha?'shti Dronavapdh pafichaSad=utta- 
ratah...vikrayena kritva 
sarwatibhogas=ch=eti / Magha-Samvatsare Magha-Sukla-Saptamyarh 
Dharmmasabha-vihdra-nivasibhir=Aryya-bhikshu-sarhgh-dcharyya-Santi- 
bhadra... Devasiriha-Sucharita-Somaprabha-padamüla-Karani-Hasti-rud. 
ra-Vijayi-prabhritibhih Harikelayam-ubhaya-Karana-samaksh[e] 
Khasha-maka-Chandra-bhayjd{rilka-nivasindm...ttar-odaya...Su...Sara- 
bhadatta-pramukhebhyah  Chandrabhattarika-grdme — khila-kshetra- 
shashti-Dronavapah virarty-uttara-Tandaka-íatena...sarvv-dti-bhdgasya 
krita iti// 
Afvina-Samvatsare — Pushya-Krishna-Trayodayám — Dharmmasabha- 
vihdra-nivasina-dryya..sa-pddamülasta eva Harikelayam-ubhaya- 
Karana-samakshe Khasha-maka-salanga-khanda-...gre pa-Dharmma- 
datta-tat-putra-Bhadra-dattayoh...Sat=trimsad=Drona-vapan= 
avakrayena 
..Sa-Sird-kshetra-paribhagasya cha sima-lingdni pa...uttarena $r- 
Püranakshetralri] dakshinena Galadararh pürvvena Маһдуйла-мїһйга- 
kshetram etat-kshetrasya cha mûlyarh pañchāśad-uttara-Tandaka-...tala- 
--dadaty-atra Yalsaldeva...trimiía-Drondvüpáh/ tübhyám-eva kā.. 
ya dattah vihüraí-cha Dharmmasabha-vihdra-samvan[dha]? kritah 
sarvvltibhogaé-chzeti / Magha-Samvatsare /* Ashdcha-fukl-Aikadaf- 
уат Dharmmasabha- 
wihdra-nivasimüryya-sarighena ѕа-райа-т@йепа — Harikelayám... 
samakshe-Khasha-maka-si[devijla-subha-takiya-padyüra-Mahavarika- 
 Sahadeva-Kali-furi-Kendu-fari-Amritta-lakshani-pasivadoke— 
yam-Adibhyah sakagalt=Kalajsrakazake — ashtavimióati- Dronalvdpd].. 
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aficha-dasa-Dronavapah/ ity=evam Drona-tray-ddhika-Pajako=' sha- 
Pafichaéat- Tandakaih su-kritah sarvvatibhogas=cha krita 
20. iti / evarh sarvvena Pataka? 30 Dro[na 20% 


Notes and references 


Officially known as Bangladesh National Museum. 

‘That's why I am feeling very embarrassed to write on the same inscribed vase. 

Photo from the Sotheby's catalogue. 

o this connection we like to thank an employee of the Bangladesh National Museum, Swapan Kumar 

Biswas for his co-operation and help. 

5. The Sotheby's vase measures 30:4 cm. in height as mentioned earlier. 

6. Curiously enough, the Sotheby's vase is hollow at the bottom. Whether it was made later or not is 
difficult to say now. From the Bangladesh National Museum vase a portion at the bottom was cut out 
perhaps to test the metal of it. 

7. Compare, for example, the Nalanda Stone Inscription of the time of Yasovarman (с. 725-53 AD) for 
he siddham symbol open to the left, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX. pp. 431: and the Gwalior Stone Inscription of 
Bhoja I (с 836-85 AD) for the siddham symbol open to the right, Ер. Ind., Vol. ХУШ, pp. 107. 

3. See Ер. Ind, Vol. IV, рр. 24381. Photo of the Plate from JASB, Vol. LXIII, i, рр. 39%1. See also Select 
‘Inscriptions, Vol. I (Delhi-Varanasi- Patna, 1983), рр. 63-70. 

9. On the sign of the palatal 4а in eastern Indian records, se the remark made by Sircr, JAS, Letters, 
Vol. XVIL2, 1951, pp. 83-94. 

10. See, for example, sarmajtatam (line 1), vajrãsa- (line 1) ete. in (PI. 16.7) of this article. 

11. In Los Angeles Pratapaditya Pal suggested to me that this is perhaps not a proper name but an epithet 
of the king, like Deinaspiya Piyadasi of Aoka or Vikramasla of Dharmapala. 

12. Ido not know the meaning of the term, maka, which means perhaps a dominion. 

13. Following the Sanskrit Lexicographers D.C. Sircar (JAS, Letters, XVIL2, 1951, p. 89). R. C. 
Majumdar (Ep. Ind, XXVI, 1952, reprinted 1985, p. 313) and Radhagovinda Basak (Ep. Ind. 
XXVII, 1958, p. 54) identified Harikela, Harkeld or Harikeli with Srîhatça or Sylhet. But this 
identification is wrong. B. N. Mukherjee (Bangladesh Lalit Кай, 1-2 1975, pp. 115-119) and Debala 
Mitra (JAS, 18, 1-4, 1977, pp. 73-74) have shown that the kingdom of Harikela included the 
present-day Chittagong region with some adjacent area. 

14. See Ep. Ind., ХХШ, pp. 290 ff. 

15. See D.C. Sica, Select Inscriptions, П, 1983, p. 75, lines 31-32. 

16. See Sircar, JAIH, VI, 1-2 (1972-73), pp. 50-51; also Debala Mitra, Nalinīkänta Satavarşikî: Dr. М.К. 
Bhattasali Centenary Volume (1888-1988), (Delhi, 1989). p. 187, note 6. 

17. Quoted by J.N. Banerjea, Pachopdsand (in Bengali (Calcutta, 1960), p. 332. 

18. This is perhaps the earliest reference of a Kharha ruler from Bengal. King Devitideva is much 
‘earlier to King Aéokavalla of the Khasa country in the SapSdalksha mountain. 

19. See Gordon Н. Luce, Old Burma— Early Pagán, Vol. two, (New York, 1970) p. 330. This era was 
suggested to me by Debala Mitra, while was studying the inscribed vase in the Bangladesh National 
Museum, For reference, sec her Bronzes from Bangladesh (Delhi, 1982), р. 35. 

20. This was the name of the first Sanvatsara of the Twelve Year Cycle as well as the first month of a 

year. 


21. 
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The oficial designation Manrimadya is not to be found in Scr, Indian Epigraphical Glossary 

(Delhi-Varanasi- Patna, 1966). 

‘The surname gomin reminds one of the famous grammarian, Chandragomin from Bengal, see 

Nîharranjan Ray, ВайаГ Аз, di parva, dvitlya Landa (in Bengali), (Calta, 1980) p. 725-26. 

Khila-kshera is a fallow land, see Биси, ор. cit, p. 157. Dropavapa is ‘an area of land requiring one 

drona measure of seed grains to be sown’; а land measure which was not the same in different ages 

and localities. біси, ор. cit, p. 101. 

The term Tanaka designating a coin is not to be found in any other record, and has not been included 
Sincar, op. cit The expression no doubt occurs im M. Monier-Williams’ А Sanskrit- 

English Dictionary but not in the sense of a coin. It is difficult to say what relation it had with 

Purana, Kapardaka or Pana. 

The designation Mahavdrika does not occur in Sircar, op. cit. М. Monier-Williams does not give in 

his Sanskrit English Dictionary. Nevertheless the term warika in the sense of a monastery official 

occurs in Franklin Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. Il, Reprint 

(Delhi, 1972) p. 477. 

Perhaps Dadabela. 

Perhaps Balasami. 

For the official designations, Kumdrdmaya ez. one should consult Sircar, Indian Epigraphical 

Glossary. The official designation, Mudrapdla, however, is not given by Sircar. Mentioning of so 

many royal officials in this record reminds one of the Kalaikuri-Sultanpur Copper-plate Inscription 

of the Gupta Year 120, see Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1 (second edition, Calcutta, 1965), 

pp. 352-55, 

My article on this inscribed vase (‘An Inscribed Metal Vase Most Probably from Chittagong, 

Bangladesh?) is published in South Asian Archaeology 1991, edited by A. J. Gail and G. J. R. 

Mevissen, (Stuttgart, 1993), pp. 323-38. 

During my lecture at the University of Calcuta (19.3.1992), Department of Archaeology, on this 

inscription Pro. B. N. Mukherjee commented that the name reads Antakaradeva and referred to a 

seal mentioning Antikarndeva of the Акага dynasty with two of his predecessors hailing from East 

Bengal. Unfortunately, ihe name cannot be read as Anitharadeva in this inscription, se (PI. 169). 


|. See Suniti Bhushan Kanungo, "Prichin Harikela Rājyer Abasthān’, in Itihds Samiri Parrika 


Bengali) B. S. 1385-86, pp. 7-8, quoted by Swapan Bikash Bhattacharjee in Nalinîkanta 
Satavargiki : Dr. N. K. Bhattasali Centenary Volume (1888-1988), (Delhi, 1989), pp. 119-22. 

The Sanskrit word, mrigdrtka means 'deer-marked', i.e. ‘moon’, but this is also the name of a sword 
(in Kathdsaritsdgara), see M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1956-60), 
р.з. 


See Nanigopal Majumdar, ed., Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ш (Rajshahi, 1929). р. 7. 


See R. C. Majumdar, ‘Chittagong Copper-plate of Kantideva', Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVI (1941-42), 
published in 1952, reprinted in 1985, (New Delhi, pp. 313-18. 

Plate from the Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVI. 

‘Transcribed from the original vase and from the photos kindly sent by the authorities of the 
Bangladesh National Museum. 


J. Expressed by a symbol open to the left, which is earlier. 
. Verse, metre: Arya. This verse actually is the opening of the inscription. There is an ornamental 


design around the neck of the vase. 
"The text on the body is a continuation from the text written around the neck of the vase. A 
ereeper-like omamental design has been drawn as a dividing line for the text of the inscription. 
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SSsesearsse В 


ELELELE 


Expressed by а symbol open to he right The two types of the siddham symbol indicates the 
traction from the earlier to he later pe. 


Perhaps Balasami-, but stil it is a strange name. 
Correctly -pramukhän=asesha-. 

Read sarwan vishayino. 

Read bodhayati It is not clear who is the agent of this verb. 


Correctly Päpakäh. 
Correctly Dronavdpdk 20. The writing is quite illegible. 


17 
Epigraphical and literary references to Buddhism in Kerala 


S. Subramonia Iyer 


There are very few epigraphical and literary references to the existence of 
Buddhism in Kerala. The Paliyam plates of the Ay chief Vikramaditya Varaguna,' which 
оп palaeographical grounds can be assigned to about the ninth century A D. is in fact the 
only epigraphical reference on Buddhism so far found amongst the inscriptions 
discovered in Kerala. The charter is important in more than one respect. The Sanskrit 
portion of the charter is written in north Indian characters as against the Grantha 
characters generally employed in the charters of this period from the south. Secondly, in 
the present charter, the king's age is mentioned as against the usual practice of 
mentioning the regnal year of the ruling king. 

The charter begins with three invocatory verses which are all Buddhist in nature. 
‘The first one is in praise of the son of Suddhodana (i.e. Buddha): 


Yah kalyána-mayah svayarh vitanute yah kalpakasya sthitirh 
yasmad=abhyuditas=tamamsi harate sad=dharma-dharma-dyutih | 
‘yat=pad=asrayino bhavanti sukhinas=sarve gaņāh praninam 
dheyan=Merur=iv=dparas=tri-jagatirh sarvar sa Sauddhodanih V 
‘May the son of Suddhodana who is full of virtue, who manifests the nature of the sacred 
precepts, who, by the effulgence of his righteous conduct, dispels all the darkness, whose 
feet by seeking refuge under which all kinds of beings become happy and who like 
another Meru mountain holds together the three worlds." 
The second verse eulogises the Buddhist Dharma and Sangha. 


Atm-akara-grahana-vimukhav=ahrit-apanga-lilau 
 prüptau nityarh Sruti-mati-trishan=eka-rap-avabodhau | 
devya bhüner-nikhila-kamati-dhvüntarodh-ànvitdyah 
петғду=елат jita-kuvalayau dharma-samighau chirdya II 


"Мау Dharma and Sangha, which are like the two eyes of goddess Earth that are 
endowed with the bank to check the darkness like precepts of bad people, which have 
won over the blue lotuses (by their beauty), whose myriad glances are indifferent to 
egoism, who are thirsty in drinking daily the wisdom from the scriptures and which 
comprehend the manifold forms, last for ever.” 
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The third verse is in praise of Avalokita (i.e. Avalokite$vara). 

‘Nishyandamana-karun-dmrita-varipira- 

nirddhauta-nirmmalatar=eva virdjamdnah | 

Lakshif=chirdya bhajatam=Avalokitasya 

disyat=tu nah sisira-didhiti-tulya-kantih M 
“May the radiance of Avalokita, which equals the splendour of the moon and which is 
resplendent as if well washed and purified by the flow of the flood of nectar of mercy, 
grant prosperity to us who are his worshippers.” 

The charter then proceeds to describe the Yàdava-vantéa to which the donor king 
belongs. It then records that on a Thursday in the Mrigasiras nakshatra in the month of 
Pausha when the sun was in ће Makara-rasi, King Vikramaditya Varaguna granted land 
to the bhapdraka of Tirumilapida. In the date portion, there is the expression 
paficha-trik-dyub. Т.А. Gopinatha Rao, who edited this inscription, takes it to mean that 
the king was fifteen years old at the time of the grant? Elamkulam Kunjan Pillai? doubts 
Gopinatha Rao's reading. A careful examination of the plates of the charter shows that 
Rao's reading is correct. As already mentioned earlier, the practice of mentioning the age 
of the donor king in a charter is nowhere found except in the present charter. But if 
Gopinatha Rao's interpretation is accepted, one will be confronted with the problem 
whether a minor king can and will independently issue a grant. It is possible to interpret 
the expression paficha-trik-dyuh in a different way. If the word is taken as a bahuvrihi 
compound, it can be split as райсћа cha trini cha yasmin iti and following the rule 
айййлйт vamato gatih, it can mean that the king was thirty-five years old. This, if 
accepted, can set at rest at least some of the controversies that have risen from the earlier 
interpretation of the expression. 

‘The charter then proceeds to state that the boundaries of the land granted have been 
mentioned in the Tamil portion dramida-wachana, which unfortunately is available 
partly due to the loss of a plate. It also states that the granted land has been placed under 
the charge of Vira-Kota who was probably the governor or chief of that area where the 
land granted was situated. The Sanskrit portion of the charter concludes with three 
benedictory verses exhorting the future generations to zealously protect the grant. At the 
‘end of the Sanskrit portion the details of the rithi i.e. fu. 12 are mentioned. 

‘The location of the vihára of Srimülavàsa has been a subject of controversy among. 
; scholars. An inscription discovered in the Gandhára region in Afghanistan attests to the 
fact that it was situated in the south (dakshindpatha).* The fact that the above-mentioned 
vihára continued to exist even up to the eleventh century AD. and was often frequented 
by kings till it was finally destroyed by sea is attested by a kdvya named Mishaka-vaméa 
assignable to the eleventh century AD. The following verse? shows how an effort was 
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made to save the vihdra at Srimülavàsa by throwing large blocks of stone on the 
sea-shore. 


Prathitam=iva Jinasya $ri-niketam kadachin s mushita- 
 jana-viptter-alayarh Malavasam | 

prithu-chagula-turanga-kshubdha-vela-tatantah 
kabaliyutum=udanvin=uddhatam vydjajrimbhe | | 


It is known from the same work that this incident took place during the reign of 
King Vikramar&ma. There is a further reference in the Mishaka-vaméa to the visit to this 
vihdra of another king by name Vallabha after his victorious campaign in the south 
against the Cholas. Probably the vihdra could not be saved for long from the fury of the 
sea and it was submerged by the sea by the twelfth century Ар, since there is no other 
later literary or epigraphical reference to the existence of this vihdra. 

Based on the scanty details furnished by the Mishaka-vamSa, scholars believe that 
this once-famous vihdra was situated on the sea-coast of Kerala. Elamkulam Kunjan 
Pillai places it near Trikkunnapuzha (District Alleppey) where a locality is even now 
known by the same name.’ This seems to be more probable in view of the fact that in the 
districts adjoining Alleppey like Kottayam and Quilon some early stone images of 
Buddha have been found.* Further, in the region mentioned above, there are a number of 
places having their name beginning and ending in ра[ like Pallikkal, Pallippurarh, 
Karunãgapalli etc., which may probably suggest that once upon a time Buddhist or Jaina 
‘monasteries flourished in those places? 

Amongst the important Sanskrit works that throw some light on the state of Bud- 
dhism in the south in general and in Kerala in particular is the farce Bhagavadajjukiya, 
the date of composition of which is generally assigned to about the sixth-seventh 
centuries AD. This work finds mention in the Mamandur inscription and it is believed 
that this served as a model for the Pallava king Mahendravikramavarman to compose his 
work Mattavilasaprahasana. In the said prahasana, there are several instances where the 
decadent Buddhist religious practices and personages figure as the target of trenchant 
criticism in the hands of the dramatist. At the beginning of the farce, there is an 
interesting dialogue between the Hindu mendicant and his disciple. Sangilya says: 
Prathamam=ev=dharh karajaka-Sesha-samriddhe nirakshara-prakshipta-jihve kanda- 
 prasakta-yajri =орауйе brühmanya-mátra-paritushte kule prasütah | Tato dvitiyam= 
asmákarh gehe asana-nàsena bhubhukshitah pràtar-afana-làbhena Sakya- framanakarh 
 pravrüjito-smi | Tatas=tasmin dasyah putrandm=eka-kala-bhaktatvena bhubhukshitah 
tamzapi visrijya chivaram chchhitva patram pratolya chhatramdtram grihitvà nirgato= 
"smi || Tatas=tritiyam=asya dusht=Achdryasya bhdndagdra-gardabhah sarhvrittah 19 
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‘One can find here how illiterate people joined Buddhism driven by sheer poverty, 
for once they joined that religion, they were assured of regular food. Once food was 
denied to them they left Buddhism lock, stock and barrel. Again, in the same farce when 
the spirit of the courtesan is wrongly put in the body of the Hindu miendicant by the 
emissary of the god of Death, there occurs the piquant situation in which the Hindu 
mendicant getting up starts talking to арф уа like a courtesan much to the embarassment 
and wonder of the latter. Through this, the dramatist portrays the decadent state in which 
the bhikshus belonging to the Buddhist order had fallen. Thus one can find that by 
about the seventh-eighth centuries AD.. Buddhism in the south was not in an affluent 
state, though it did not completely die in Kerala during that period as evidenced by 
the continued existence of Srimilavasa-vihara at least up to the end of the eleventh 
century AD. 


Notes and references 


1. TA. Gopinatha Rao, ‘Paliyam Plates of Varaguna of the Vrishnikula’, Travancore Archaeological 
Series (hereafter Т.А.$.), Vol. I (Madras 1910-13), p. 187. Rao equates Tirum@lavida with Srimála- 
vêsa, ef. TAS, Vol. I, tM p. 116 

2 TAS, Vol.1. p. 188. 

3. Chila Kerala Chartra Prasngal, N.BS. (Kottayam, 1963), p. 226. 

А TAS, Vol. I. p. 117, [I have not been able to trace the inscription, said to have been discovered in 

the Gandhêra region. However, Lokanitha (Le. Avalokitesvara) of Mûlavêsa was celebrated enough to 

have been illustrated in colour on a manuscript (ло. add. 1643) of хо. 1015, now preserved in the 

Cambridge University Library: cf. A Foucher, Etude sur l'iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde d'après 

des documents nouveaux (Paris, 1900), p. 194, no. 27, PI. TV, 5. The written label of this miniature is 

“Dakshindpathe Mélaviss-Lokandthah. Flanked by the standing two-armed ТИЗ and four-armed 

Bhrikuti, the four-armed Lokanitha is standing. The label of another analogous miniature 

(no. 25, p. 194) has been read by Foucher as ‘(Dakşinipathe MÔI .. Ppavisa-Lokanêthah’. As 

Foucher has not published this miniature in his book, the label could not be checked. On page 105 of 

his book Foucher has referred to both miniatures. On this page Foucher did not mention any 

inscription from Gandhára. 

In an inscription of about the third century AD, found on the outer präkära of the Amaresvara 
temple at Amaravati (District Guntur, Andhra Pradesh), it is stated that ‘a gift was made for the 
benefit of the Thera Chiuka of the Malavasa-chetiya’; Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1936-37, p. 106. I the reading is correct, this seems to be the earliest reference to the Buddhist 
centre of Malavasa.—Editor 
Ibid, p. 16. 
ъа 
Chila Kerala Charitra Prasngal, p. 223. 

TAS, Vol Il. plate facing p. 121. 

Chila Kerala Charisra Prasngal, p. 215. 

Bhagavadajjukiya, ed by P. Anujan Achan. (Trichur, 1925), pp. 8-9. 
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Three published Persian inscriptions from Bengal: a re-study 


Ziauddin A. Desai 


1 


In the field of historical research, Perso-Arabic epigraphical studies have always 
enjoyed low priority. The same may be said to a certain extent about the north Indian 
(Sanskrit) inscriptions. While extensive village-to-village survey to trace, copy and list 
inscriptions in south Indian (Dravidian) languages was started in the second half of the 
last century by the Government of India through an office especially established for the 
Purpose, north Indian inscriptions in general and Perso-Arabic inscriptions in particular 
did not receive any such attention. Whatever inscriptions of the latter category came to 
their notice in the course of the routine or other visits by the officers of the various 
departments of the State or Imperial Government (in the initial stages) and later on of the 
Archaeological Survey of India and a few State Archaeological Departments like those 
of Gwalior and H.E.H. Nizam's Dominions or by a not-so-widely known Archaeological 
Societies of Agra, Hyderabad and Junagarh were studied and published in the journals 
like Asiatic Researches, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Indian Antiquary, 
journals of the above-mentioned Archaeological Societies, etc., with the help of mostly 
foreign scholars like Henry Blochmann, Paul Horn and the like. 

‘Subsequent to the reorganisation of the Archaeological Survey in the time of Lord 
Curzon, a biennial supplement for Arabic and Persian inscriptions to the journal 
Epigraphia Indica was started and its first number came out under the title Epigraphia 
Indica Supplement, 1907-08, under the editorship of the famous scholar (later on Sir) 
Denison Ross, then Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, Calcutta. After him, an Arabic 
scholar of repute, the great German scholar J. Horovitz, then Professor of Arabic at the 
Mohammaden Oriental College (later on Aligarh Muslim University), Aligarh, was 
officially appointed, in an honorary capacity to deal with Arabic and Persian inscriptions. 
During his tenure as Honorary Muslim Epigraphist to the Government of India, he 
brought out 1909-10 and 1911-12 issues of the said Supplement as an independent 
journal rechristened as Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. After the deportation of Horovitz at 
the break-out of World War I, Gulam Yazdani who had received training under John 
Marshall, Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, and had been appointed to 
head the newly-started Archaeological Department of Н.Е.Н. Nizam's Dominions, 
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Hyderabad, was made Honorary Muslim Epigraphist in the place of Horovitz and 14 
issues of the journal were brought out under his editorship. With the inception of this 
new journal, while the number of inscriptions copied by the Survey's officials did not 
appreciably increase, some more records came to light through the State Archaeological 
Departments, like those of Gwalior and H.E.H. Nizam's Dominions. 

But Perso-Arabic epigraphical research occupies a unique place as far as 
(undivided) Bengal is concerned. More than three centuries and a half of Bengal's 
history, that of its independent Sultanate in particular, in the absence of a single 
contemporary chronicler, had to be reconstructed almost exclusively on the basis of coins 
and inscriptions! and some important references by the Arab authors of biographical 
‘works. And naturally, therefore, comparatively speaking, Perso-Arabic inscriptions have 
received far greater attention from the historians and scholars in Bengal, foremost among 
whom are H. Blochmann, Shamsud-Din Ahmed, Superintendent and sometime Muslim 
Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, and later on Director of Archacology, 
Government of Pakistan and Abdul-Karim. It was for the same reason that, although 
after partition, India had a regular office for Perso-Arabic inscriptions, East Pakistan (as 
Bangladesh then was), despite its lagging far behind in the matter of collection and 
listing of inscriptions, or publishing them in a journal, scored over India in bringing out 
two important reference books for Bengal history, namely A. H. Dani's Bibliography of 
the Muslim Inscriptions of Bengal, Appendix to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, 1957 (also published separately) and Shamsuddin Ahmed's Inscriptions of 
Bengal, Vol. IV (Rajshahi, 1960). 

East Pakistan (Bangladesh since 1971) is ahead of India and Pakistan (which 
unfortunately lags by and large far behind in all aspects of epigraphical studies) in 
another respect. Unlike in India, а number of scholars and teachers at the universities of 
Chittagong, Dhaka, Rajshahi, etc. like A. B. M. Habibulla, Abdul-Karim, A. K. M. 
Yaqub Ali and others, have evinced sufficient interest in this field and brought to light 
and published quite a few inscriptions from the region in periodicals and journals, about 
which Indian scholars and historians are little aware. Then again, Bangladesh has the 
distinction of bringing out very recently a corpus of the Arabic and Persian inscriptions. 
of Bengal, compiled by Abdul-Karim, a renowned historian, epigraphist and 
mumismatist, Professor Emeritus, Department of History and ex-Vice-Chancellor, 
Chittagong University. This corpus, published by the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh in 
December 1992, is a revised, enlarged and up-to-date edition of the work of 
Shamsud-Din Ahmed to whose memory, as "the pioneer Epigraphist of Bangladesh", 
is rightly dedicated. It furnishes an indispensable storehouse of epigraphs which wil 
remain for long a reference book for the Sultanate period of Bengal’s history and which 
no student or scholar can ignore. 
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Due to the communication gap between the three countries of the subcontinent in 
the matter of research in the historical studies of a common past, I first came to know of 
Abdul-Karim's great work through a query about it by an Iranian British National friend, 
а lecturer in a university at London, whom I had met there in May 1993. I received the 
exact information about it at Islamabad (Pakistan), on asking A.H. Dani in August 1993; 
Dr. Dani had already a copy of it which he was kind enough to show me. On my return 
from Islamabad, I requested Hasna Begam, General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bangladesh, Dhaka, which had published Abdul-Karim's work for a copy, against 
payment, but she most graciously sent it as complimentary, for which I am most grateful. 

In the course of a cursory glance at this extremely useful, important and up-to-date 
work—which contains a number of published inscriptions of which I was unaware— 
їп order to find new epigraphical source-material for my lecture on the primary Persian 
source-material for the Mughal period of the history of Bangladesh,“ (which was 
delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh, Dhaka, on 16th November 1993), I came 
across a new Persian inscription of sufficient historical interest which I thought could 
stand re-examination. This and two more similar (published and known) inscriptions are 
‘examined in detail in this note which, it is hoped, will be found useful by students of 
history of the period in this part of the subcontinent. 

n 


The earliest of these three inscriptions, published at least thrice earlier, comes from 
Pandua (District Malda, West Bengal, India) which contains the Dargah of two 
celebrated 14th-and 15th-century saints of Bengal, Shaikh Alaul-Haq and his son Shaikh 
Nur Qutb-i-Alam. The inscription was first brought to light in the middle of the last 
century,—a fact not noted by Shamsud-Din Ahmed or Abdul-Karim—by John Henry 
Ravenshaw who was stationed at Malda for some years as Magistrate and Collector, 
when ‘he had the opportunity of exploring at leisure the still extant remains of the old 
Capital of Bengal (i.e. Gaur) and of photographing such of these as were most prominent 
and best preserved." 

The text and translation of the Hazrat Pandua inscription was published in 
Ravenshaw's work edited with considerable additions and alterations by his widow 
Caroline Ravenshaw, in 1878.’ This reading was reproduced by Charles Rieu in his 
notice of a Persian manuscript in the British Museum Library, London. Rieu's notice, 
widely used in India also elsewhere, which escaped everybody's attention, has an 
important bearing on the inscription under notice as will be seen presently. The text 
and translation were published for the third time in M. ‘Abid Ali Khan and H.E. 
Stapleton? and this has been reproduced by Shamsud-Din Ahmed and Abdul-Karim in 
their works.'° 
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The inscriptional tablet, according to Abdul-Karim, was discovered by Stapleton 
from a tomb, located a little to the west! of the tomb of Shaikh Alaul-Haq, situated in 
the Dargah of Hazrat Nur Qutb-i-Alam, after whom the town is known as Hazrat Pandua 
to distinguish it from Pandua in District Hooghly of West Bengal. However, according to 
Ravenshaw, the inscription was found on a tomb (i.e. grave), on the border of a tank 
inside the enclosure of the said Dargah." In the epigraphical report of the Archaeological 
‘Survey, where the inscription is listed, the provenance is stated to be one of the several 
graves in the enclosed graveyard inside the compound of the Dargah.!? 

The text of the inscription reads as follows: Lauh-i-qabr-i-tifl-i-ma'güm'* ‘Indya- 
шаһ bin Tahir Muhammad bin ‘Imaduid-Din Husain ibn-i-Sultan ‘Al Sabzwüri 
nawwarallahu margadaha. Ghurra-i-Ramadan, sana 1017 Hijri. 

t has been translated as under: 

This is the tablet on the tomb (ie. grave) of the innocent (lit. free of sins) child, 
"Inàyatu'llah son of Tahir Muhammad son of ‘Imadu'd-Din Husain son of Sultàn ‘Alî 
‘Sabzwari, may Allah illuminate his resting-place. (He died on) Ist Ramadan 1017 Hijri 
(28 November A.D. 1608). 

About the identity of the infant-child ‘Indyatu'llah, none of the scholars who have 
published this record has taken note of what Charles Rieu had said within a year or two 
after the publication of Ravenshaw's book. Shamsud-Din Ahmed and Abdul-Karim 
simply refer to him as a child of a nobleman whose ancestor came from Sabzwar in 
Persia. But as Rieu pointed out, Inayatullah's father was a well-known Mughal official 
and author who served under Akbar (1556-1605) and Jahangir (1605-1626) at various 
places like Delhi, Mandu (District Dhar of Madhya Pradesh) in India and possibly 
Bengal. His father had come from Iran and entered Akbar's service and was the governor 
of Cambay in Gujarat in A 11.988 (Ар. 1580-81); his elder brother Khwaja Sultan Ahmad 
is reported to have been a noted poet of Akbar's time. He himself had gone in AH. 987 
(AD. 1579-80) to Goa, on official work and in AH. 1013 (AD. 1604-05) had gone to 
Burhanpur to inquire into the death of Prince Danyal. He was for some time in Mandu in 
Ан. 1014 (AD. 1605) in some official capacity and possibly immediately after the death 
of Akbar in Jumada 1014 AH. (October A D. 1605), he seems to have come to Delhi. After 
the death of Akbar, he entered Jahangir's service and in the year AH. 1015 (August AD. 
1606), when Prince Khurram (later on Shah Jahan) went from Agra to Lahore along with 
the ladies of the royal harem to join his father; Tahir Muhammad, the father of the 
deceased child ‘Inãyatu'llah, was in the prince's cavalcade. In that year, he compiled in 
Persian, a general history of the world called Raudatu't-Tahirin (Garden of the Pious), 
also known as Tarikh-i-Tahiri (History of Tair).'* 
ing that Tahir Muhammad finds no mention in contemporary 
works. Henry Beveridge, in his English translation of the Akbar Nama, seems to refer to 
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him when he speaks of Khwajagi Tahir, stationed at Patan in Gujarat when Akbar 
undertook a forced march to Gujarat in AD. 1583, and referred to his book 
(Raugatu’t-Jahirin) for corroboration of Abu'-Fadl's account" Jahangir in his 
Memoirs mentions one Tahir who was Bakhsh? (pay-master) in Bengal in A.H. 1024 (Ар. 
1615). It is quite likely that by this Tahir, our Tahir Muhammad is intended; for the 
epitaph under notice points to his association with Bengal in AH. 1017 (Ар. 1608). 

But Tahir Muhammad has left as his memorial at least three Persian inscriptions, 
‘one at Delhi and two at Mandu. According to the Delhi inscription, he had constructed 
the tomb of the celebrated Persian poet Amir Khusraw, situated in the enclosure of the 
Dargah of Hadrat Nizimu'd-Din Auliya, in Ан 1014 (AD. 1605-06). The three-line 
metrical text inscribed by one Abdun-Nabi, son of Ayyub, was also composed by him, 
thus showing that Tahir Muhammad used to compose verses also." At Mandu, he had 
repaired the highway (shahrdh) there according to an inscription dated in the month of 
Muharram Ax. 1014 (May-June, AD. 1605), during the reign of Akbar? In another 
inscription from the same place, engraved on the right hand side of the window in the 
eastern wall of the Ashrafi Mahal, he is stated to have carried out repairs to "that lofty 
building" also in Muharram A.H. 1014 (May-June A.D. 1605)?! 

From the epitaph under notice, it transpires that Tahir Muhammad was associated 
with Bengal, where he must have come on transfer. He must have been on his way to the 
provincial capital Dhaka, accompanied by his family, when at Hazrat Pandua, his 
infant-child expired and was buried in the saint's tomb in АН. 1017 (AD. 1608-09). Не 
must have continued to stay in Bengal until AH. 1024 (AD. 1615) when he was 
transferred from there.” It may be of interest to note that Section Five of Fifth Part of his 
history mentioned above is devoted to a brief account of the rarities and wonders of the 
ports and islands of Bengal and its neighbourhood.” Very likely, this portion was added 
to his work during his stay in Bengal. 


n 


The second inscription, the importance of which has not been taken note of, is also 
from Hazrat Pandua, where it is reported to have been carved on one of the pillars of the 
Tomb of Shaikh Nûr Qutb-i-Alam. It was first reported by H.E. Stapleton who found 
it on a pillar at the head of the grave'5which is covered by a white canopy supported on 
four red stone pillars. According to Stapleton, the inscription was difficult to read, but 
nevertheless he quoted its reading which has been reproduced by Abdul-Karim without 
any comments; Abdul-Karim does not seem to have had any opportunity to verify the 
reading Surprisingly, it does not find place in Shamsud-Din's work, nor has it been 
listed in the epigraphical report of the Archaeological Survey of India.” The text and 
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‘translation of this inscription, which has not been illustrated, are quoted below from 
 Abdul-Karim's work with very minor changes in translation. 


Text 


Kamtarin-i-gadà ibn-i-Hatimt Mulk Pirzad Khan im sutümhà rà az 
mulk-i-Ispniya ba-Astana-i-Hadrat Burharut l-Haq wa'd-Din Shaikh Nar Quib-i-'Alam. 
ba-nadhr farastád, ba tárikh -i-shahr i-Rabi'w l-Awwal sana hazār wa bist. Ba-ihtimdm- 
i-Kamal ibn-i-Darwish Maulavi wa Ustad бора. 


TRANSLATION 


‘The most insignificant beggar, son of Hàtimu'I-Mulk, Pîrzãd Khan sent as offering 
(lit. present) these pillars from the country of Ispäniya to the shrine (lit. Threshold) of 
His Holiness Burhanul-Haq wa'd-Din (lit. Proof of the Truth and the Faith) Shaikh Nor 
Qutb-i-'Alam, in the month of Rabi‘ I, year one thousand and twenty (Rabi* I 1020 AH. 
(= May-June, AD. 1611). (This work was executed) under the supervision of Kamal son 
of Darwish Maulavi and Ustad (Master-mason) Gopal. 

As stated above, Abdul-Karim offers no comments on this inscription which is quite 
an interesting and at the same time а little intriguing record. It is difficult in the absence 
of any illustration to vouchsafe the correctness of the above reading which on the face of 
itis open to doubt, particularly in respect of the name of the donor of the pillars, namely 
‘son of Hitimu'l-Mulk, Pirzàd Khan’, that does not sound true, and this fact has some 
real bearing on the importance of this brief record, presuming that the rest of it has been 
correctly read. 

It will be seen that the pillars are stated to have been sent from Ispaniya which is the 
Persian name for the country of Spain. If the reading of this part of the inscription is 
ccorrect—and it does appear to be so, the pillars came from Spain, which is an important 
piece of information showing the reverence in which the saint was held not only in 
Bengal and India but even abroad, in Spain. Unfortunately, in view of the unverified 
reading of the name of the sender of the pillars, it is all the more difficult to establish his 
identity or nationality. The name PirzAd Khan son of Hitimu’l-Mulk would on the face 
of it appear to be that of a Muslim, perhaps an Indian, but both names are rather a little 
uncommon. Hitimu'I-Mulk, literally meaning Hatim?* of the kingdom is more a title 
than a personal name. Likewise Pirzld Khln is somewhat strange name. Then again, the. 
donor with this name being from Spain also appears a little unlikely. 

Therefore, it may not be unreasonable to hold that the donor's name has not been 
correctly read. Could it be that it is a Christian name which written in Arabic script 
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could not be correctly deciphered by the Munshi or the person who read this 
difficult-to-read record for Stapleton and deciphered it as "Ibn-i-Hltimu'l-Mulk Pirzid 
Khàn"? If the answer be in the affirmative, it would mean that the donor was a native of 
that part of Spain which is now Portugal whose compatriots were carrying on trade and 
commerce on a fairly large scale in the ports of Bengal, Arakan and Orissa and having 
come to entertain respect and reverence for the saint after a visit, or otherwise, he might 
have decided to make the offering. Of course, the offering, of all things, of stone pillars, 
unless the stone was of a particular variety not available in India, appears a little unusual. 

In the alternative, if the name represents an Indian, it may be that he was associated 
with the Portuguese traders in the region as a business partner or an employee and may 
have gone to Spain (Portugal) and stayed there for some time, in the course of which he 
sent these pillars to Hazrat Pandua. 

In any case, this puzzle can perhaps be solved by a minute examination of the 
record on the pillar itself. Another point worth mention about this record is that it 
furnishes the name of the master mason or architect, Ustád Gopal, who was incharge of 
the construction of the tomb. As is well-known, Persian inscriptions of India do not as a 
rule give the names of architects or masons. 


Vv 


The third inscription, also somewhat uncommon, is again as interesting a record as 
it is intriguing. The tablet bearing the record is reported to have been built up in brick 
masonry, above the entrance to the shrine of Shah Makhdim, a celebrated saint of 
Rajshahi, a district headquarters in Bangladesh. It was first brought to the notice of 
Maulavi Shamsud-Din Ahmed who published an exhaustive study thereof in a 
monograph of the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, which was later on reproduced 
in the corpus of Bengal inscriptions. Abdul-Karim reproduced Ahmed's reading, with 
his own translation and comments in his book." 

‘Since in this case, too, the text is not accompanied by a facsimile, its reading cannot 
be verified. Presuming it to be correct, which by and large it appears to be, it can be said 
that both Ahmed's and Abdul-Karim’s translation contains a serious mistake. But before 
discussing this and other aspects of the study of this epigraph, it is necessary to quote 
here its text as read by Maulavi Sahib, and my own translation thereof. 


Text 


(1) Muwaffaq shud (bi-) bind-i-gumbad-i-gabr-i-Sayyid Sanad marhüm maghfür. 
al-Wagl ila jawarilah Shah Darwishdar sāl-i-hazār wa chihl wa panj Hijri 
Nabavi—sa‘adat-nasib taufiq-ma’ab zubdatu'l-amathil 
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(2) wa'Lagràn ‘Alî Quit Baig? ghilam-i-Ali-hadrat raff'-manzilat muqarrabi l- 
adrat’I-'utyat’I-‘dliyati'I-khaganiya Yüsuf Ада Khwäjasarði-dasturu s-saläğn 
qanüru l-khawagin dhurriyar-i-Sayyidi'l-mursalīn a s-Sultdn 

(3) bin-a’s-sulpan bin a's-sultdn wa'l-khäqān bin al-khdgan bin al-khaqûn lash- 
karkash-i-lrün. murawwij-i-madhhab-i-a’imma-i-ithnd-‘ashara_ kalb-i-"Astün-i-kh 
bashar ba'd az Hadatipalghambar sallaliahu 'alaihi wa ‘ala alihi wa 
Amiru' |-Muminin 

(4) wa Imamu'l-Muttagin ‘Alî bin Abi Talib ‘alaihi’s-salard wa’s-salam Shah 
‘Abbas a's-Safavi al-Husaini rahimahue һи wa laqqāhu mudratan wa surüran. (Bait:) 
Gharad nagshist kaz mà уда mánad ki hasti-rà паті binam baga'i. 


TRANSALATION. 


(1) Divine guidance for the construction of the dome (i.e. mausoleum) over the 
grave of the Sayyid, the mainstay, the one taken into the (divine) mercy and pardon, the 
‘one who attained the neamess of Allah, Shih Darwish, in the year 1045 Hijra (Ар. 
1635-36), graced the fortunate and the divinely guided one, the best (lit. cream) among 
the peers 

(2) and equals, "АП Qulî Baig, the slave of His Highness of lofty status, опе 
enjoying nearness of the lofty and sublime person of the khaqiin (namely) Yûsuf Ада the 
khwdjasari? of —the model of sovereigns and code (of behaviour) for the khlqlns, the 
progeny of the chief of the messengers (Prophet Muhammad), the sultan 

(3) son of the sultan son of the sultan, the khaqãn son of the khaqãn, son of khaqan 
‘commander of the army of Iran, propagator of the creed of the Twelve Imams, the dog 
Ge. faithful creature) at the shrine of the best among mankind after His Holiness the 
Prophet (Muhammad), may Allah's salutations be upon him and his descendants, the 
‘Commander of the Faithful, 

(4) the leader of the Righteous ‘AT son of Abū Talib, may (Allah's) salutations and 
peace be upon him—Shih "АБЫ Safavi Husaini, may Allah have mercy on him and 
favour him with happiness and delight: (Verse: 

‘The object (of writing this) is (leaving) a picture which may serve as our memento. 

For, I do not envisage perpetuity for this life (lit. existence). 

Thus it will be seen that the builder of the Dargah, "АП Ош Baig, was not a slave 
ог servant of the Iranian monarch Shih ‘Abbas Safavi directly, but a slave of his 
‘kivedjasara and favourite courtier Yûsuf Ада. The last-mentioned is bestowed with the 
high title Mugarrabu' -hadrati'l-'ülyati l-aliyati'l-khaqaniya—one enjoying neamess 
‘of the sublime and high person of the khlgün— which shows the high position he 
‘enjoyed at the court of Shah ‘Abbas. This title is normally used for a minister of first 
rank. 
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‘Another point that calls for consideration is the absence of the name of the ruling 
Indian king Shih Jahln in the text. It is quite true as has been rightly pointed out by both 
‘Shamsud-Din Ahmed and Abdul-Karim that the пате of Shah Jahn is not mentioned in 
the text—it may be pointed out that the mention of the name of the ruling king is not a 
rule in Persian and Arabic inscriptions of India—, but at the same time it would not be 
wholly correct to say that ‘instead, the name of Shah “Abbas is inscribed’ implying that 
it is mentioned as a ruling king. True, the Iranian king has been mentioned with his 
high-sounding titles, but as is clear from the text, not as a ruling king, not as having been 
set up in his reign as inscriptions mentioning reigning kings explicitly say. Shah ‘Abbas 
finds mention here only as the master of the builder's master Yûsuf Ада. 

Then again, the inscription with non-mention of the name of the ruling king and 
mention—even as a ruling king—of a foreign ruler is not unknown in the history of 
Perso-Arabic epigraphy of India. We know of an Arabic inscription, still extant though 
mot in situ, originally belonging to a mosque, at the famous Hindu pilgrim-centre 
‘Somnath in Gujarat, which was constructed with the permission of the concerned 
temple-authorities and other local state officials and endowed with property for its 
maintenance and for the welfare of the local Muslim community, etc., by a ship-owner 
and merchant magnate Nüru'd-Din Pirüz of Hormuz, a port on the Persian Gulf, in A D. 
1264, which falls in the reign of the Vaghela king of Gujarat, Arjundeva (c. АР. 
1261-1274). The Arabic record, unlike its Sanskrit counterpart, omits the name of the 
Gujarat king but mentions that of the ruler of Hormuz Amir Roknu'd-Din Mahmûd to 
whose reign it is dated. 

Another important and rather more intriguing point about this inscription is the 
identity of Shah Darwish mentioned therein as the one over whose grave the tomb was 
ilt by “AIT Qulî Baig, servant of an Iranian dignitary. Maulavi Shamsud-Din Ahmed 
seeks to identify Shih Darwish with Shih Makhdüm after whom the tomb is locally 
named and traces his—Shàh Darwîsh 's— genealogy tentatively to Makhdüm Shaikh 
Alaul-Haq, on the basis of a manuscript preserved in the Shah Hazari Estate at Hazrat 
Pandua.®* Abdul-Karim, to my mind, rightly, challenges this identification, stating that 
‘Shih Makhdüm was no doubt a great saint but his date cannot be determined and he is 
nowhere mentioned as Shih Darwish. He also further argues that ‘if Shah Darwish was 
а son of Shaikh Zahid (a great grandson of Shaikh Alaul-Haq), as stated by S. Ahmed, 
he must have died long before 1045 дн, the date of the present inscription. 9? 

However, he goes a step further and doubt if ‘the inscription was originally put up 
in the dargah of Shah Makhdüm of Rajshahi; it is very probable that the inscription has 
been brought from somewhere else, may be from outside Bengal. * 
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While agreeing with him that the identity of Shah Darwish with Shah Makhdüm or 
with a descendant of Shaikh 'Allu'-Haq cannot be said to have been satisfactorily 
established, it is difficult to accept his view that the tablet was probably brought from. 
outside (Rajshahi), may be from outside Bengal. From somewhere lying loose in 
Rajshahi yes; but from outside the town or even Bengal—what was the need or the - 
motive for it? No doubt, inscriptional tablets are known to have found place to some 
building other than to which they belonged, their transportation from one town to 
another—except to a museum—, leave alone from one province or country to another, is 
very very rare, and that too, for specific reasons. Out of thousands of inscriptions to be 
found in the subcontinent, quite a few of them loose or lying uncared for, I have come 
across cases of hardly a dozen and a half such tablets transported from southem coast of 
the Arabian peninsula and Iran to the Indian Museum, Calcotta, or Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, or from India to Britain and United States (to find their way 
ultimately to the museums there). Therefore, unless some strong evidence comes to the 
contrary, it will be only reasonable to hold that the inscription is in situ. 

Still, however, remains the question which Shamsud-Din Ahmed has posed and 
tried to answer at length, namely as to how ‘it was possible for Ali Quli Baig, a Shia 
dogmatically opposed to the Sunnis, to commemorate the death of a saint of Sunni 
doctrine, by constructing a mausoleum for him.’ According to him, the Shia 
element—which was infused in Mughal nobility after Mughal emperor Humayun's 
Tetum from exile in Iran, which had fared well in the time of the liberal-minded Akbar, 
which had received impetus from Nar Jahan's brother Asaf Khan, himself а Shia and had 
consolidated its position—met with reverse in the time of Shah Jahiin who was a devout 
‘Muslim and who did not treat them with favour, as a result of which many of the Shia 
nobles dispersed and settled in provincial towns like Lucknow, Barabanki, Hooghli, 
Murshidabad and Dhaka. Ali Quli Baig, Shamsuddin Ahmed thinks, was probably one 
who preferred north Bengal and settled in the town of Rajshahi and as he was a stranger 
in the country, he thought it advisable, even to follow an adverse doctrine of faith, to win 
the sympathy of the local people, who were all Sunni Muslims, by doing soine charitable 
work for them; and since, probably, the saint Shah Darwish had died and buried there 
long ago, and his mausoleum had fallen badly in disrepair by that time, he availed of the 
‘opportunity either to thoroughly repair or renovate it by providing a new dome over it; to 
gain the good-will of the local Muslims. 

Space does not permit nor is it perhaps necessary for us here to examine the above 
views in detail, which in faimess to Shamsud-Din Ahmed, he himself qualifies them 
with surmise and probability. The entire exercise of Shamsud Din Ahmed's explanation + 
for Ali Quli Baig, a Shia constructing the tomb of a Sunni saint rests on the hypothesis 
that Shah Darwish, a descendant of the Hazrat Pandua's patron saint, was a Sunni and 
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that ‘Alî Qulî Baig was one of the Mughal noblemen who had migrated to north Bengal 
and settled in Rajshahi in view of Shih Jahln's dislike of Shia nobility. Both these 
‘assumptions, however plausible they may seem, are without any basis. Firstly, the 
identity of Shih Darwish*' and his being a Sunni has not been satisfactorily established; 
rather it is still obscure. And secondly, the inscription clearly excludes ‘Ali Qulî Baig 
from the group of Indian Mughal Shia nobles of Shih Jahiin’s time, by making him а 
slave of Yusuf “Ада, a high dignitary of Shah ‘Abbas Safavf of Iran. The question of his 
having migrated, therefore, to north Bengal in the wake of Shah Jahin’s persecution of 
his Shia noblemen does not at all arise. Then again, it may be noted that as is 
well-known, Shih Jahãn's court itself had a number of Iranian Shia noblemen, and that 
Bengal, like other provinces, having had a fairly good number, even majority, of Shia 
mansabdars and officials, “Ali Qulî Baig had no compulsion to ‘win the sympathy of the 
local people, who were all Sunnis’, even it were true. 

In other words, ‘Alî Qulî Baig was not an emigrant Iranian but a visitor to the 
country. He may have held some post under Yüsuf Ада. He may haye соте on some 
errand, official or otherwise, to Bengal, where a large number of Iranian fellow-beings 
serving under the Mughals like the then governor Mir Makki Mu'taqid Кал and others 
were stationed. Or ‘Ali Qulî Baig might evei ave accompanied his rmster Yûsuf Ада 
оп his visit to India on some ambassadorial assignment and visited Bengal. As is 
well-known, it was Jahangir's practice—which might have continuéd—to: send 
members of foreign envoy-teams to different provinces to have a first-hand kriowledge of 
his kingdom. ‘Alî Qulî Baig and his master might have come to Bengal on such a visit, 
during which he might have constructed the tomb referred to in the inscription. 


Postscript. 


After the article was sent to the editor, I have come across references in 
contemporary history to Ali Quli Baig as well as Yusuf Aqa, which prove the 
‘genuineness of the epigraph and clear up most of the surmises about him in the preceding 
lines. Ali Quli Baig had come to India with the Iranian envoy Muhammad Ali Baig's 
team to the court of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan, Before 7th Dhul-Qada 1039 Ax. 
(18th June A.D. 1630) the Iranian envoy had reached Lahore from Iran and was in India 
until 8th Rabi П 1042 Ан. (23 October A.D. 1632). 

Ali Quli Baig had accompanied the Iranian ambassador when he obtained audience 
with Shah Jahan at Burhanpur on 3rd Rabi I AH. 1041 (29th September AD. 1631) and 
received a robe of honour and inam of 5,000 rupees in cash, according to the court 
historian Mulla Abdul-Hamid Lahori, who gives his designation as Mir-i-Akhur (Chief 
of the Horse Stable); he was evidently in charge of the horses sent along with other 
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things as peshkash from the Iranian ruler to Shah Jahan, He next finds mention as a 
servant of the Iranian king who had accompanied the envoy, along with another 
‘employee of the king, Muhammad Taqi, Custodian of the Presents, on Sth Rabi I 1042 
(20th September AD. 1632); both of them are reported to have received an inam of 
11,000 rupees in cash.“ This was about a month before Muhammad Ali Baig was given 
а ceremonial farewell on being permitted to retum to Iran. It is difficult to say for 
certain if he had also returned with the team or had stayed on for some time. Very 
probably, he had left with the ambassador. 

In any case Ali Quli Baig was in India at least from June AD. 1630 to 20th 
September AD. 1632. It is not unlikely that some time during this period he had visited 
Bengal and ordered the construction of the mausoleum of Shah Darwish, which was 
completed—if the year of construction which is given in words in the epigraph is and 
very probably correct—in the year 1045 A.H. (AD. 1635-36). 

Still, however, the motivation of the construction defies a satisfactory answer. 

About Yusuf Aqa, historical works of the Safavid period (which are not readily 
available to me here at Ahmedabad), must contain some information. That he was a high 
dignitary wielding considerable influence at the court, even after the death of Shah 
Abbas, is attested to by Indian historians also. The court historian of Shah Jahan says 
that he was one of the few high personages unanimously decided to enthrone Prince Sam 
Mirza on the throne in Jumada П 1038 AH. January-February A.D. 1629).45 
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grave, м least in Ше Indian subcontinent, is a symbol of martyrdom attained by the occupant of the 
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19 
A note on an inscribed portrait-statue of Martisiva from West Bengal 


Niranjan Goswami 


It may readily be seen that the list of ‘authenticated portrait-statues’! is very short 
in the ancient Indian art. Different epochs have yielded only a small number of 
‘examples, and these too lie scattered over widely-distant areas. The quantum of materials 
available offers a poor foil to the vast array of sculptural products in the early historical 
period. This significantly betrays an apparent lack of enthusiasm of the Indian genius in 
the art of portraiture—a feature which is difficult to explain in the present state of our 
knowledge. Nonetheless, the objects that have come down to us are not the least 
important, offering, as they do, an interesting field of research. Any addition to the 
number of known pieces gives an opportunity for further detailed study of the subject. 

We may distinguish the personages whose representations are found in early Indian 
art into three broad categories. In the first place are the royal statues; in the second we 
find represented the faithful laics and donors, and the third category comprises figures of 
monks and ascetics. A select number of dynasts had occasionally shown an interest in 
portraiture for a variety of purposes. The Sitavahanas, a major indigenous dynasty in the 
‘Deccan, would seem to be the earliest to install royal portrait-statues for exhibition in a 
public place. At Nanaghat in western Deccan are met with remnants of a set of 
relievo-sculptures of several members of the ruling house. Though the figures have 
disappeared almost completely, there are labels incised above the head of each, which 
help us in identifying the damaged works of art. The portraits included, among others, 
the figures of the widowed queen, Nayanika, her husband King Satakarni, their sons, 
king's father and her own father. Apparently the carving of the figures took place in 
connection with the performance of certain sacrificial rites. The inscriptions have been 
assigned on palaeographical grounds to the second half of the first century p.c? 

‘There seemed to have been a strong tradition within the immigrant population of 
Ѕака-Киѕһала origin in India of carving the portraits of their rulers and setting up the 
effigies in dynastic memorial halls (devakula). It may be held that the practice evolved in 
conformity with the cult of the emperor created by the Kushãnas. B.N. Mukherjee 
maintains that they indulged in worshipping statues of both living and dead kings? The 
„official sanctuary discovered at Mat near Mathura is said to have contained the statues of 
Vima Kadphises, Kanishka I and Chashtana* The building of devakulas for other 

+ "important Киѕћада potentates is also known from inscriptional sources. It would be 
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interesting to note that the early Indian dramatist, Bhãsa, the author of the Pratima- 
таайа (c. third-fourth century A.D), has explained the meaning of the term devakula in a 
different light. The expression, according to him, refers to a shrine containing idols of 
deities. Human statues of deceased rulers, on the other hand, find their resting place in a 
hall which passes by the simple designation of pratimd-griha. It would appear that an 
ancestral cult was prevalent also among a few indigenous rulers of north India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Bhisa mentions that a pratimd-griha existed for 
housing and maintaining the statues of the departed kings of the Ikshvaku dynasty. 

‘The growing tendency towards the exaltation of the royal class had its echo in the 
sphere of artistic activity in the country also in the post-Gupta era. In the far south, in 
particular, the Pallava and the Chola rulers received respectful attention in the 
contemporary temple art of the region. The Adi-Vardha cave-temple (c. sixth-seventh 
century A.D. ) at Mahabalipuram is furnished with two remarkable reliefs depicting the 
Pallava kings Sirhhavishnu and Mahendravarman I, each accompanied by their queens. 
The historical statues can be recognised from labels appearing at the top of each figure.” 
Reference may also be made to the portraiture of the well-known Chola emperor, 
Rajaraja I (c. AD. 985-1014). His figure was rendered both in stone and painting in the 
RajarajeSvara temple at Thanjavur." Т.Е. Donaldson has pointed out that motifs 
illustrating various activities of royal personages became popular decorative elements in 
temples of Orissa from the mid-tenth century onwards? A relief-panel depicting the 
celebrated Сайа king, Narasimha I (c. AD. 1238-64), receiving the ajfiamala (list of 
commandments) from the chief priest is found in the paja-platform in the Sûrya temple 
at Konarak.'° 

The majority of figures belonging to the second group come from the rock-cut 
chaitya-cave temples and vihdras of western India. From the reports of J. Burgess, who 
studied extensively the caves in the Deccan plateau, it would appear that the practice of 
setting up effigies of founders, restorers and benefactors of temples in the sacred 
precincts was widely prevalent in this area in the centuries immediately before and after 
the Christian era. About the donor-panels at Kanheri, Burgess writes: ‘the care bestowed 
on the figures in the panels on each side of the entrance door, which have a finish 
scarcely anywhere else displayed, suggests that they are meant to be portrait-statues of 
the excavators of the cave and their wives.'!! At Kondane, the excavator of the shrine 
had his figure carved in the chaitya-hall. The associated inscription, in characters of the 
second century BC. identifies him as Balāka, pupil of the master sculptor Kanha 
(Krishna). Similar relievo-panels of donors are to be found also in the chaitya-halls of 
Ajanta and Кайе? 

In the subsequent period, authenticated donor-figures are few and far between. 
Gouriswar Bhattacharya enlarges our repertoire somewhat by his recent publication of an 
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independent donor-relief from Bihar datable to the eleventh-twelfth century AD. The 
‘stone stele depicts a corpulent male standing figure, holding a garland with both hands. 
‘The pedestal contains an inscription in characters of the eleventh-twelfth centuries AD., 
which reads as ddnapati-fri-Tdrasenah. Bhattacharya thus identifies the image as а 
portrait of Tárasena, a donor (danapati), who made gifts to promote religious interest.“ 
The figure is of interest, as it offers an insight into the mode of carving donor-figures in 
the mediaeval period. 

That the tradition of enshrining images of prominent sectarian leaders and ascetics 
had taken roots in the Indian soil in the Gupta age may be attested by epigraphic records. 
In popular mind they too were divine and deserved to be treated with reverence. The 
evidence furnished by the Mathura pilaster inscription of the Gupta era 61 (A.D. 381-82), 
belonging to the reign of Chandragupta II, would help to elucidate the point. The 
inscription states that the MaheSvara teacher Uditichirya established two effigies of 
his teachers, Kapila and Upamita in a teacher's shrine (gurvayatana) ‘for the 
commemoration of the preceptors and for the augmentation of the religious merit of 
himself.’ 15 

Later on, a number of inscriptions divulge a host of names of religious teachers 
belonging to different pantheons, but their images seldom appear in sculptures. Among 
the few extant examples, which are authentic representations of religious personalities of 
the mediaeval period, the following two attract attention. Both are from eastern India 
and represent Saiva teachers (Acharya) of the Mattamayóra order. One of them was 
noticed by D.R. Das while conducting a survey of a group of mediaeval temples at 
Ranipur-Tharial in Orissa in the recent past. The figure, sculpted on the passage-wall of 
the entrance of the Somesvara temple, exhibits an ascetic seated with both legs folded. 
His two hands are held near the breast, grasping some indistinct object. Das has affirmed, 
‘on the basis of the associated inscription engraved on the lintel over the entrance 
doorway of the sanctum, that the figure may be identified with that of the dcharya 
‘Gaganasiva, who caused the temple to be erected. The shrine has been assigned to c. AD. 
950, on the ground of certain architectural features characteristic of the period. Scholars 
have pointed out that name-endings like ‘Siva’ or ‘Sambhu’ аге common suffixes used by 
teachers of the Mattamayüra school, an important branch of the Saiva religious system. 
Thus, Das justly regards Gaganasiva as а member of the sect." 

‘The image, presently under discussion, is an independent portrait-statue of another 
Mattamayüra saint, now preserved in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University. The item (Accession nos. T. 3919 and T. 3919A), hitherto ‘unnoticed, is of 
‘unusual interest from the historical point of view. As the entries recorded in the Museum 
Register show, it was collected in 1955 from Dogachia in District Nadia, 
‘West Bengal. The composition exhibits a group of three ascetics standing side by side. 
Unfortunately, the sculputre has suffered extensive damages, being broken in two 
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fragments. The figure (Рі. 19.1), 84 cm. high and 41 cm. wide, at the middle is standing 
erect, but broken off at the knee; his two hands arc also gone. The remaining portion 
(PI. 19.2), 42 cm. high and 46 cm. wide, bears the two feet of the central figure, placed 
оп a full-blown lotus; on his either side appear two other ascetics (the head of the figure 
to proper right is broken off) who are placed on subsidiary lotuses. These two are shown 
tribhahga flexion, each having his left hand held to waist, and the other holding some 
listinct object near the chest. Two male attendants (with their heads broken) occur on 
the extreme sides— the one on the dexter is shown with folded palms and the other has a 
flower held in the left hand. The pedestal bears the figures of a male and a female, both 
seated with their legs folded in worshipping attitude. 

As is common in the hieratic art of India, the central figure standing in sama-pada 
and occupying the middle of the composition is represented as larger than the other two 
ascetics, It is also carved in the round, while the associate figures are set against the 
back-slab. Except for these distinctions, all the three ascetics are identical in appearance 
and similarly attired. Each has some locks of hair falling over both shoulders. A vertical 
tilaka marks the forehead. Each sports a moustache and long pointed beard. Their bodies 
are bare except for a thick upavita (sacred thread) and a loin-cloth (the central figure at 
least having an uttariya), but each has on his head an extraordinarily-large jatd-bhara 
arrayed in an elaborate transverse pattem. 

‘The sculpture is carved out of black stone and belongs to the art-traditions of the 
later РМа phase. The main figure has a broad full face and open eyes. The treatment of 
the beard and other features of the face resembles such mid-eleventh century works as 
the image of Brahma from Jianagar in District Bogra." Other stylistic elements 
comprising the smooth delineation-of the bodily features, metallic finish of the carved 
surface and the floriated patter of the lotus-petals on the pedestal are also comparable to 
the sculptural products of north Bengal in the approximate period. 

The dating accords with palacographical evidence. In fact, the value of our 
specimen is much enhanced by the occurrence of three short identificatory labels, incised 
at the lowest рал of the pedestal beneath each of the figures of the ascetics, revealing the 
name and status of each. The name of the ascetic on the dexter cannot be made out 
properly owing to mutilation of letters (Pl. 19.3), but the first part of the inscription 
reads: ‘panditd ayaja (panditdgraja) Sri...’ (‘the front-ranking scholar..."). The label at 
the centre (PI. 19.4) may be deciphered as ‘pandita ayaja (panditdgraja) Sri Матуа 
(Sri Mirtigiva who is a front-rank scholar); and that to proper left (РІ. 19.5) reads: 
‘pandita ayaja (panditdgraja) Sri Yadu mahiyasah' (‘of the great Šrî Yadu, who is a 
front-rank scholar"). 

The style of writing is of interest to us. In particular, the letter forms of consonants 
‘pa’, ‘ya’, ‘ma’ and ‘sa’ are shown with their heads closed by the use of top strokes. 
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This mode of writing conforms to the criteria of developments in palaeography in eastern 
India in the eleventh century. However, it may be mentioned that the date of the carving 
may be narrowed down further. As will be discussed below, there exists some external 
evidence which indicates that it actually belongs to the reign of the Pala king Nayapala 
(c. AD. 1027-43) and may be dated near the end of his rule. 

The scheme of composition, as noted above, makes it clear that the dominant 
character in the group is that of Mūrtisiva. A clue to his identity may be found in the 
Bangadh inscription of the time of the afore-mentioned Pala ruler, Nayapila, the son and 
successor of Mahîpala I (c. AD. 977-1027). The important record preserves an authori- 
tative account of the foundation of a Saiva тага and the multifarious activities 
conducted by its resident monks during the Pala regime.’ The fairly-large stone slab 
containing thirty-five verses was discovered at Sivavaji (locally pronounced as Sibbadi) 
їп the vicinity of the archaeological site at Bangadh in District South Dinajpur, West 
Bengal, and presumably the таа in question was established not far from it. 
Excavation at the extensive ruins at the site, known as Kogivarsha in ancient times or 
Devikoj has revealed that the place was in continuous occupation from the chalcolithic 
period till the Muslim conquest in the thirteenth century. It was probably the 
headquarters of the Kotivarsha vishaya during the Gupta rule and continued to flourish as 
а prosperous city within the Pala domain. As can be gleaned from the testimony of the 
Bangadh inscription, the Saiva matha at this important urban centre had achieved 
considerable material success with the active patronage of the Pila monarchs. The 
Bangadh record informs us that both Mahipala I and his son extended liberal 
munificence to the тайа. 

Brihmanical ecclesiastical institutions called ‘matha’ or ‘abode of monks’ had 
become a familiar feature in the religious life of India in the mediaeval period. From 
epigraphical sources, it would emerge that a number of such centres came into existence 
in Bihar and Bengal from the seventh to the tenth century Ар! The Saiva matha at 
Sivavayi affords interesting glimpse into the functioning of establishments of its kind in 
the contemporary phase. 

The Bangadh inscription discloses the names of six teachers (acharyas): Vidyasiva, 
Dharmasiva, Indrasiva, Sarvasiva, Mortiiva and арабіка. It was the third achûrya in 
the list, Indrasiva, who was said to have founded the тайа at Bangadh with the 
liberality of Mahipala I. The matha according to the description given in the epigraph, 
жаз a huge complex and included a Siva-Sakti temple within its precincts. 

Indrasiva was followed by his disciple Sarvasiva, who became the spiritual guide of 
King Nayapila. It is stated that Sarvasiva retired to the forest after offering the status of 
the Gauda king's preceptor to Mürtisiva, his younger brother and disciple. Apparently 
Mirtisiva followed him also in the high office of the pontiff of the Saiva establishment. 
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Srikantha, the author of the Bangadh prasasti, styles his composition as the 
Martisiva-prasasti or the ‘eulogy of Martisiva’. The expression is suggestive in that it 
underscores the pre-eminent position of the poet's favourite ascetic among other teachers. 
residing in the matha. The general purport of the eulogy is that the religious leader had 
laboured hard for securing the eminence of his faith and the centre under his charge and 
‘obtained glory. He took the initiative to excavate a number of large tanks and raised 
gardens to beautify the monastery and caused several lofty temples to be built. He was a 
zealous exponent of the Saiva philosophy and gained distinction by refuting the views of 
other sectarian groups. It would seem that the Saiva centre during his tenure rose to new 
heights of glory. The feat so inspired his followers that they sought to enshrine his statue 
in the matha itself. We are told that Rpasiva, a second disciple of Sarvasiva and close 
friend of Mürtisiva, took a special interest in this and caused the prasasti of Martisiva 
and his image to be made. Assuming that the work was accomplished near the end of the. 
‘saint's career or immediately after his demise, a date of c. A.D. 1043, the last known date 
of Nayapala,” may not be out of place for it. D.C. Sircar observes that this is the earliest 
‘occasion when a portrait of a Saiva teacher was installed in a temple of Bengal.” 

Because of their distinctive name-endings like ‘Siva’ or ‘Sambhu’, Sircar has 
concluded that the line of teachers mentioned in our epigraph belonged to the 
Mattamayüra school. It may be ascertained fiom varied references in inscriptions that 
votaries of the sect were the founders of the Golaki-(or Golagi-)mapha, and that several 
establishments of this order flourished in different parts of the country during the period 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century. The first two teachers in the Bangadh 
inscription are also claimed to have been attached to the Golaki-matha near Jabbalpur in 
Madhya-Pradesh and Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh respectively. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that the тайа at Bangadh marked an important milestone in the eastward expansion 
of the network of centres built by the energetic Mattamayüra ascetics. 

The name of MartiSiva appears in two records—the Bangadh prasasti and the 
Asutosh Museum image inscription. There is a strong ground to believe that the ascetic, 
named in the two records, actually represents one and the same person. Firstly, the extant 
sculpture roughly corresponds in date to the time of Mürtisiva, who headed the Sivavati 
таба. Secondly, it would indeed be remarkable if two eminent protagonists of the same 
‘sub-sect, bearing the same name lived in the Pala domain during the same period. 
The identity of the two companions of Martigiva in the stone sculpture, however, cannot 
be ascertained without further information. 

Whether the extant image is the same as that installed at Sivavati, as mentioned in 
the Bangadh praasti, becomes also a moot point. It may be argued that a centre of the 
Mattamayüra school сате into existence at Dogachia, the find-spot of our image, and 
that the figure belonged to a sanctuary in the place. In that event, the two associate 
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ascetics whose figures are shown in the composition may be regarded as dchdryas of the 
local таба. But this assumption has several weak points. It may be noted that the 
sculpture in question was collected as a stray find from the place. Besides, the site at 
Dogachia has so far yielded litle that may be of interest from the archaeological point of 
view. 

Alternatively, it may be debated that our specimen was actually removed by fleeing 
devotees from the Sivavifi-matha, presumably at the time of its destruction by the 
invading Muslim army at the beginning of the thirteenth century. Interestingly, K.G. 
Goswami, who carried out excavations at the site of Bangadh for several seasons, did not 
report the finding of any image of Mürtitiva from the spot. The fact would indirectly 
lend support to the inference that the image was transported elsewhere to save it from the 
hands of an alien army. The image was perhaps brought to Dogachia for the purpose of 
its rehabilitation. 

‘Whatever be its original habitat, the Asutosh Museum statue attracts attention for 
‘more than one reason. It is the earliest and only image of a Saiva religious teacher so far 
available in Bengal and can be dated with a fair amount of accuracy on the basis of 
palaeography. Viewed along with the Bangadh inscription, it provides basic data for 
‘understanding certain intriguing features of the religious beliefs and practices in vogue in 
the Pala regime. The early Pala rulers professed faith in Buddhism, but at least a few of 
them did not show any hesitation in choosing their preceptors drawn from a different 
sect. Martisiva must be counted as an important personality during his time. He served 
the interest of his sectarian establishment with zeal and presumably succeeded in carving 
ош a strong base for it in Bengal. The installation of his image in a shrine speaks 
eloquently of his popularity and stature among his special votaries. 
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Some reflections on the terracotta art of Bangladesh on the basis of 
the archaeological evidence from the 3rd century B.C. to 
the 11th century A.D. 


Amita Ray 


For an analysis of the terracotta art of Bangladesh, it is necessary to begin with a 
short resume of the geophysical situation of the delta. Geographically, this is a unit 
‘enclosed between the Tipperah hills on the east, the highlands of Rajmahal and 
Chotanagpur on the west, the Nepalese Tarai on the north, and sea on the south. From 
the west and the north a number of wide rivers flow down to the sea, spreading their 
alluvial deposits on the flat plain lands. The principal plain-region on the basis of 
physiographic characteristics and material civilization can be divided very clearly into 
two eco-cultural regions. The first zone formed by the natural division was an inseparable 
part of the heartland of the Ganga valley, where historical forces worked in response to 
the culture of the core region situated in the north of India. Geographically, this division, 
Varendra or the tract of Pleistocene alluvium deposit, stretches over an upland which is 
bounded on the east by the Brahmaputra river, on the west by the Ganga-Rajmahal gap, 
‘on the south by the Padma sloping down towards the sea, and in the north by the upland 
merging into the fringes of the Himalayas. Due to its advantageous geographical position 
this region played a major role in the transmission of culture coming in from the 
Gangetic valley. History started in this part of the country with the Maurya penetration. 
Since that period the historical-geographical factors were conducive to the growth and 
development of this region through successive inflows of men and culture. The earliest 
of the great kingdoms that established itself as a regular dynasty in this region and linked. 
this part of the country directly with the middle Ganga plain was the Gupta kingdom. 
But between the time of the Mauryas and the Guptas there was a remarkable phase 
dominated by the Suhgas and the Kushāņas, even though there is no proof that they 
exercised political control over this tract. The Varendra region was the main hub-land 
during this period, though its fringe areas extended to as far as the Tippera surface. The 
‘evidence of the material civilization found in this region no doubt suggests a cultural 
pattern which followed closely the footsteps of the Gangetic civilization. 

The second geographically and culturally distinguishable area is an immense deltaic 
plain (of the Meghna-the Padma) near the old confluence of the Brahmaputra with the 
Meghna-Surma rivers, where the Padma joins the Meghna. The history of this region 
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started during the post-Gupta period when, following the decline of the later Gupta 
empire, a number of short-lived local dynasties emerged.” Historically, what is important 
to note is that, this was the time when the political and cultural unity of the Ganga valley 
became fragmented, and there was, therefore, no hindrance to the ushering in of local 
and regional cultures. Besides, the inscriptions of the period clearly indicate how the 
region of Varendra by the sixth-seventh century AD. had no spare land to accommodate 
апу fresh influx of people into this part of the country.‘ There was thus no alternative but 
to open up a new land mass for the colonization of immigrants coming in. The most 
important events of the time were, firstly, the emergence of a new power structure under 
the indigenous rulers, and secondly, the extension of the geographical horizon further 
into the interior, thus engulfing Samatata and Harikela into its realm. 

There is still a third part of this region which comprises the upland area formed by 
the Tippera hills, the central part of which is occupied by the Lalmai-Mainamati tract. 
Human life seems to have started in this region already in the stone age, the remains of 
which do not give a clear picture as yet. The region was focussed in history during the 
period which started by the end of the sixth century A D. though the flourishing stage was 
in the eighth-ninth century A.D. The Nàvyamapdala said to have been located in the 
Barisal-Bakhargunj area, and also Sylhet region, formed of silt carried down by the 
rivers from the Lusai-Khasi hills, came into importance during the tenth century AD. 
‘where considerably-large settlements grew up. 

Life in this part of the country has been greatly influenced by the geographical 
configuration. The rivers carrying heavy silted sediments not only caused fertility in the 
land, but this soil-form inspired the people to go for the natural medium of art in clay. 
‘Thus, it is no wonder that Bengal from the hoary antiquity introduced a rich terracotta art 
tradition; interestingly enough, this still remains a living tradition in this part of the 
country. Taking the total assemblage of terracotta art into view, the contents range from 
votive offerings representing magical images to a highly sensitive rendering of male and 
female figurines. 

Proceeding historically, the earliest materials available in Bengal can be 
categorically termed as the archaic type, found in this region from the prehistoric period. 
‘These forms are hand-modelled representation of females and animals. Unfortunately, 
the archaeologists of Bangladesh have not laid bare sites like Pandurajardhibi or Farakka 
to reveal the stratigraphical position of such terracotta specimens. But stray finds 
collected from different parts of this region leave no room for doubt that the practice of 
making such figures was in vogue in this part of the country and that these represented a 
style which remains untouched by historic evolution. But from these essentially-timeless 
types there emerged different types of female figurines holding in them the potency of 
the mother concept. Physically and mythically the ‘mother goddess’ assumed the greatest 
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importance in the speculative thought and art of this region. Through arrow-line of time 
the concept of mother goddesses persisted in art, and we observe how during the second 
century BC. they appeared as yakshis along with their male counterparts yakshas. The 
feminine spirit, supposed to have been the mother source of the tree and human being, is 
shown in Indian art standing against trees, embracing them, and thus becoming an aspect 
of the tree—articulating the interpenetration of plant and human being—the sla- 
bhañjikä. Besides this, the mother concept is expressed in innumerable forms. These 


plenty, nevertheless reflected contemporary tastes, fashions and spirit. Interestingly, 
an increase in the production of such terracotta figurines became prolific with the 
‘emergence of an urban situation during the second century B.C. What is important to note 
is that unlike the timeless archaic figures, these figures, which could be called as 
time-bound, presented the ideational perspective of the time in which they appeared. 
‘More significantly, such forms and types are found in the stratified levels representing 
different periods from the relevant sites all over northern India, Since Bengal was 
connected with this pan-Indian socio-historical situation,’ such figures are found in large 
numbers in this region as well. A look into the archaeo-historical situation of Bengal 
may not, therefore, be uncalled for. 

Archacologically speaking, it can be seen that during the second century вс. and 
onwards, the vast tract of land stretching from the Bhagirathi-Hooghly delta to the 
Karatoya basin, was studded with a large number of small and large settlement-centres.* 
The so-called N. B. P. W. culture of the time linked this stretch of land with the middle 
Ganga plain. With the rapid progress of urbanisation in this region, the most important 
antiquities were the rich wealth of terracotta art-objects. What is again noteworthy in this 
connection is that such specimens of art discovered in the early historic centres of this 
region show a remarkable uniformity and almost identity of style with respect to physical 
form, dress, jewellery, myths and symbols as noticed elsewhere in the Gangetic valley. 
There is no doubt that the practice of the use of moulds (at times of identical objects) all 
over the Gangetic valley including parts of the northern para-delta of Bangladesh, was 
the main cause for such uniformity of style and features. It seems that along with other 
luxury objects which included also the glossy pottery of the N.B.P.W. the terracotta 
figurines became commodities for the markets, and hence such figurines found their way 
easily to different early historic sites of West Bengal and Bangladesh. Needless to say 
that the clientele of such terracotta objects, despite differences in geographical locales, 
were influenced by the tastes and visions typical of the time. The rich texture of the 
historical realities of the period reflecting urban social climate is most eloquently shown 
through the terracotta art of this period. The striking affinities of the types with similar 
objects of the Gangetic valley, at least in terms of forms and themes suggest that 
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some of these terracotta figurines were manufactured in certain central workshops from 
where they were exported to various centres. As for example, the winged figure found at 
many north Indian sites is seen almost in photographic resemblance at sites like 
Mabasthangarh, Chandraketugarh (PI. 20.1) and Tamluk. Similarly, the torso of a female, 
wearing a girdle around the waist, found its route to the furthest end in the north to 
Punjab, and the easternmost limit at Mahasthangarh (PI. 20.2) in Bangladesh. Wearing 
urbanized garbs, these males and females represented the time factor, secularized and 
sensualized. One may argue at this point that the terracotta art of the time, which is rich 
in social content, reflected the culture ideology of the contemporary ndgaraka class. 
Indeed, the vast and sumptuous array of themes represented by supple physiognomical 
forms burst forth, at times boisterously, in mundane delight and love. One can witness in 
these the contemporary life of mid-India spreading out in pageantry and grandeur. There. 
are scenes from the Jatakas and folk-fables, but by far the largest number of the art 
pieces are representations of young men and women, busy in their day-to-day life and in 
action-filled events. These, no doubt, indicate a change in the attitude of life, due to an 
‘expanding economy and a consequent quickening of the socio-economic life. It is clear, 
therefore, that Bengal during this time was part and parcel of the contemporary urban 
culture of northern India sharing the same bourgeois elegance and sophistication. 

Among the excavated sites of undivided Bengal which have yielded such terracotta 
‘objects in profuse number, the most important are Tamluk, Chandraketugarh, Bangarh 
and Mahasthangath. For the purpose of this paper, I will first take up the richest yields of 
terracotta figurines, discovered in the site of Mahasthangarh, it being the key site for the 
entire region. 

Mahasthangarh, on the Karatoya, is today the name of a village, about 13 km. 
north of the present-day town of Bogra. The ancient site consisting of a number of small 
and large mounds, locally called dhipi, is encircled by a massively-fortified oblong 
enclosure, measuring 5000 ft. in length by 4500 ft. in breadth, and rising to an average 
height of 15 ft. from the adjacent rice field." The Karatoya being connected with the 
Brahmaputra must have been in the past a navigable river along with the Brahmaputra- 
Meghna disgorging water into the sea, cutting through the soft, new found land of 
river-silt and tidal sand. This is a geographical phenomenon which seems to have been 
continuing ever since the beginning of history. The site seems to hold in its womb the 
remains of an ancient city, the antiquity of which could be traced back to as early as 
Абока, if not earlier. Beginning around this date, Bengal became the co-sharer with the 
ferment of the social climate that sprang up here as a part of the upheaval of the 
emergent urban situation of northern India. It is important to note that a large-scale 
production of terracotta art-objects in this region coincided with this historical 
phenomenon. 
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Though the site? was connected with the Maurya king Asoka, archaeologists have 
not unearthed as yet any specimen representing diagnostic Mauryan terracotta revealing 
its typical time-bound stylistic traits, as evidenced in the sites of the middle Ganga plain 
and the site of Tamluk. On the other hand a limited number of hand-made terracotta 
figurines, found from the Mauryan level, representing human and animal figurines 
‘bearing punched circlets and incised lines marking parts of the body, no doubt, indicate 
that these were used as votive offerings. There is, no doubt, that the process of 
urbanization, which was already on in the art of Mahasthangarh during this time, had no 
impact on this phase of terracotta art of this region. 

But from Period II of Mahasthangarh, i.e. from the second-first century B.C. to the 
beginning of the first century Ар. there was an unprecedented growth of terracotta 
art-productions. The archaeological materials laid bare at this stage reveal an interesting 
historical situation. One observes that though the region during this time was not under 
the political authority of north India, the materials unearthed from this phase bear an 
‘unmistakable resemblance to the north Indian types; this is shown in the coins, scripts, 
ceramics and in the large number of terracotta figurines which, more often than not, 
depicted males and females of any rich man's household, in addition to symbols and 
myths of a pan-Indian character. Undoubtedly, this uniformity of style and of myths 
‘could be accounted for as the basis of the common socio-cultural situations giving rise to 
collective tastes of the people. These are found in the flowering of numerous centres of 
art. Unlike the earlier period when art was essentially symbolic and suggestive, the 
period showed an inclination in narration. This is reflected in a number of reliefs 
appearing in the terracotta art-objects of this period. Period II of Mahasthangarh reveals 
innumerable terracotta plaques representing not only yakshas and yakshis, but also the 
richly-dressed couples manifesting urban taste, either as part of themes like the Jatakas, 
ог of secular events, or incidents connected with the life of a ndgaraka (Pls. 20.3, 4, 
5 & 6). Interestingly when choosing such themes one may have had special fascinations 
for ornamenting the males and females with jewelleries of various kinds. The adoption of 
moulds helped the artisans to cater to the mass-demand for such objects. Among the 
‘objects found from Period II of Mahasthangarh we may mention a few figurines: one is a 
musician couple (Pl. 20.3); the second is a chariot drawn by three horses (Pl. 20.4); and 
the third, a fragmentary plaque preserving elephants and a chZmara-bearer (PI. 35.5). 
The themes and manner of representation are common with terracotta figurines found 
during the Sufga period. The chariot led by plumed horses increases the volumes of the 
relief and is enriched with modelled details. The surface of the figures is conceived as the 
protruding mass of a three dimensional body emerging from the relief. This was the 
result of a stylistic synthesis achieved by the mixture of several traits coming in, with the 
influx of people from different parts of India. 
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The tempo which has its start in the earlier period reached its climax under the 
so-called Kushiina period. Economically, Bengal during this time became involved in the 
expanding trade that linked the whole of India with one economic thread. The 
archacology of Mahasthangarh region shows how during this period (Periods II and Ш) 
the area came into closer contact not only with other parts of India, but with the 
Hellenistic Greeks, Central Asian nomads, and perhaps also (though indirectly) with the 
people of alien culture living in the north-western parts of Indian subcontinent. The 
deluge of the so-called Kushãna terracotta sculptures yielded by the archaeologists’ 
spades from the early historic sites of Bengal (of which Mahasthangarh happens to be a 
very important one) shows definite imprints of such a cultural picture. This is most 
clearly evident in the archaeological materials found on chance discovery from a place 
called Mangalkot"® in Bangladesh. 

Located close to the fortification-wall of Mahasthangarh, the site of Mangalkot has 
revealed a hoard of terracotta figures comprising a large number of heads of men and 
‘women characterized by individual features. The hoard also includes a few huge-sized 
terracotta figures in the round. Viewed as a whole these terracotta figures provide 
interesting information regarding the contemporary situation, indicating how this region 
had an impact of the Gangetic civilization from the Ist-2nd century AD. till 5th-6th 
century AD. 

The repertoire of art-form clearly indicates that these terracotta figurines are most 
varied in form and were spread over a period of three hundred years. While on the one 
hand the hoard presents a rich imagery of the contemporary urban life, on the other hand 
it depicts devices connected with cult-images that have grown up from the complex 
religious situations prevailing during the period. 

On the basis of the vast array of terracotta figurines, the three broad categories can 
be discemed: (i) heads and busts; (ii) grotesque; and (iii) large-sized human figurines 
used as cult figures. 

The first group, which constitutes the largest number of figurines on the basis of 
themes, may again be divided into two distinct types. The first type consists of portraits 
of males and females, primarily of the higher section of the society (Pls. 20.7, 8, 9 and 
10). The figures are hand-made and modelled in the round. Generally speaking, these 
figurines do not exhibit any generalized type but clearly represent individuals, 
portraitures of particular characters. The individualization is indicated almost in a 
descriptive nature such as articulately-defined features with well-shaped nose, wide-open 
eyes and lips having a smile of contentment. These types are characterized by strikingly 
varied countenances, but indicating close affinities with the types found in any Kushlna. 
site of the middle and the lower Ganga plain, Some of these faces reflect foreign ethnic 
features, 
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The second group highlights more generalized types, but the faces are beautifully 
proportioned and sensitively rendered. A terracotta head (Pl. 20.11), evidently of a young 
woman with slightly longish facial features, a softly-open pair of lips, the head covered 
with hair parted in the middle and locks falling on the forehead and bearing a soft 
expression of self-fulfilment, is a unique example of this type. It is possible to perceive 
in this type how the figures of this category highlight features and expressions of a 
feminine type, which is not very common in typical Indian art, but is not unknown to the 
Hellenistic-Roman experience of the first, second and the third century A.D. One wonders 
whether such a character was not a direct outcome of the contemporary socio-historical 
phenomenon linking the Bengal coast with the rest of the Kushàna world. 

Another significant category of terracotta figurines of this type, representing a 
number of female forms, is characterized by the regularity of features (РІ. 20.12). The 
softness іп the modelling of the contours and subdued sensuousness of the 
physiognomical form contributes a distinct character to these terracotta figurines. The 
terracotta art of this category very clearly indicates a transitional stage towards the Gupta 
idiom. Eyes are characterized by incised lenticular lines with another set of circular lines 
marking the pupils. 

Besides these groups there is a relatively smaller group consisting of mask-like and 
also grotesque faces and busts. They present close affinities with similar faces from the 
contemporary sites of eastern India (Pls. 20.13 and 14). 

The hoard also includes large-sized figures representing types of cult images. One 
‘such is a torso of a mother and a child (Pl. 20.15). Seated in European fashion, these 
figures exhibit exceptionally-refined features with naturalistic modelling. On stylistic 
‘grounds the terracotta figurine of this kind has a great deal in common with the 
Kushiina-based Gupta art of the third-fourth century A.D. 

It is interesting to observe how the images in the hoard show a heavy dependence 
‘on Mathura models as sources for inspiration, Even in the figurines demonstrating Gupta 
stylistic traits the artists could not ignore the expansive volume and earthiness which 
were favoured by the Mathura artists of the Kushãna period. Some of the faces which are 
characterized by wide staring eyes, bow-shaped brows, full lips, ascribable to the 
Gupta-post Gupta period, show the influence of Kushána-based Gupta form (Pl. 20.16) 
of Mathura. 

‘The repertoire of art-forms demonstrated in the terracotta figurines found at 
Mangalkot is indeed most astounding. The hoard clearly indicates the continuation of a 
rich tradition of terracotta art in this region for a fairly long period. The hoard throws 
interesting light on the socio-cultural and the stylistic character of the region during the 
Kushãna, Gupta and the post-Gupta periods. The emphasis on individualization and 
sensitive rendering of the modelling strongly suggest the artists’ familiarity with the 
terracotta art of the Kushiina period. The hoard also provides a good idea of the stylistic 
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features, characteristic of the Кизһада, Gupta and the post-Gupta times. Notwithstanding 
such stylistic variations, figures found in the hoard show elements anticipating the 
establishment of a distinctive tradition of art in the region in terracotta, parallel to stone 
sculpture. The historical association of these figurines with any known archaeological 
site cannot be ascertained with certainty (as the salvage operation at this site has revealed 
a structure which cannot be earlier than the post-Gupta period), but these terracotta 
figurines give a clear and faithful picture of this region, revealing the fact that 
historically the area occupied an important position in the socio-economic life of the 
Gangetic valley. 

Proceeding archaeologically, the north of Bangladesh has laid bare interesting 
evidence of terracotta art prevailing in this region from the Maurya period to post-Gupta 
times. The survey of the materials, found from different archaeological sites scattered 
Over this region and of the objects laid bare in the stratigraphical sequences at 
Mahasthangarh and other cognate sites in the region, shows that clay was the natural 
‘medium of art in the terraqueous country like Varendra, and this was used continuously 
through the arrow-line of time. But compared to the Maurya-Sunga-Kushana types the 
discovery of Gupta terracottas is more frequent. The find-spots of these objects are 
concentrated in the northern part of Bangladesh, in addition to the lower Ganga valley, 
which is not directly connected with this paper. From the accumulated evidence it is 
clear that during the post-Kushāņa period the format of images was very much changed. 
‘The earlier yaksha-yakshi tradition appears to have ceased completely. Instead, a new 
type of art-form emerged. Three distinct groups are evident in the amalgam, The first 
group represents the cult-figurines (of small sizes) connected with the dominant religion 
of the time; the second is the moulded and modelled type representing both secular and 
divine figurines—at times these are busts; the third group consists of narratives, telling 
either the stories of the Ramayana ог the Krishndyana as forms of adomment of 
Brahmanical temples, which were built with the grants given by the rich people. 
Relieved of iconographic dictates these narrations on the walls of the brick temple seem 
to have had a great social relevance. The terracotta art of Bengal during this period is 
characterized by the highest perfection and refinement. Stylistically speaking, in all these 
forms the basic tradition of art precludes an out-growth of the preceding Kushana-Gupta 
idiom. But as one observes, the process indicates not merely the continuation of the 
earlier tradition, but indigenous traits constituting a very important aspect as well and 
these are visible in playful freedom and emotional abundance displayed in the essential 
rhythms of daily life. Yet the overlay of Gupta art continued to remain as a distinctive 
character of the art of Bengal for well-nigh two centu 

Speaking about the first group of terracottas, ie. the figurines representing 
cult-images, we refer to an image of Sûrya found at Mahasthangarh (РІ. 20.17). Made 
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from a soft plastic mass of clay and clad in a tunic-like dress tied up by a heavy sash 
around the waist, the erect figure is adorned with a conical crown; locks of wavy hair 
fall on the shoulders. The practice of scalloping an oval nimbus behind the head is 
characteristic of the Kushāņa-based Gupta form; the image displays evidences which аге 


^ close enough in compositional scheme to the stone image of Vishnu of Norhatta 


(PI.20.18). Another typical example of this group is a fragmented image (PI. 20.19), now 
kept in the Mahasthangarh Museum. Its provenance is unknown. Distinguished by a 
slightly-oval face, open eyes, flowing curly hair, and showing divine countenance, the 
image is strongly reminiscent of the Kushina-based Gupta image. The third example in 
ош consideration is a Bodhisattva image (PI.20.20) from Mahasthangarh. Mathura- 
based Kushina-Gupta artistic influence could be detected in the facial features, such as 
heavy lower lip, wide-open eyes and slightly-elongated chubby face. Its pre-Gupta date 
may be suggested by the treatment of the earlobes, which have not taken as yet the 
‘complete shape of elongation. An image (Pl. 20.21) of Bodhisattva from Kichak (located 
six miles south of Mahasthangarh) is another example of this type. In proportion, 
‘modelling and in facial features the image anticipates the Buddha-Bodhisattva form of 
the Gupta period. The Mathura heritage is clearly evident in this image. The second 
group (mostly explored materials from Mahasthangarh region) comprises a number of 
figurines which include some individualized faces portraying both males and females 
besides a few semi-divine images. These figurines show how wonderfully the stylistic 
idiom of the Kushîna-based Gupta art was introduced in this region—vibrant, buoyant 
and ideally balanced between spirituality and sensuality. A female head (РІ. 20.22) from 
Mahasthangarh crowned with a snake-canopy (interestingly snake is a constant motif at 
Mangalkot), а sparsely-omamented male (Mafijusri?), from the same place (РІ. 20.23) 
and an image of Vishnu (PI. 35.18) from Kichak area show a great stride towards the 
mature Gupta style. Formally these figurines, exhibiting heavy lower lips, half-closed 
eyes, arching brows and curly hair, tie very closely to the established tradition of the 
Gupta art of the time. The body represented as a composite organism, suggesting it as a 
whole, not as interdependent parts. That the art style of Bengal during this phase not 
merely shows the extension of the mainstream of the Gupta plastic idiom of middle and 
north India, but the trait marks a clear manifestation of well-formulated Gupta stylistic 
idiom in this region. Admittedly, there is a dearth of materials in respect of artistic 
production in stone, but terracotta art which was most prolific in number clearly 
confirms northern Bengal as being the heartland of Gupta art. The Mahasthangarh 
‘Museum and the Bangladesh National Museum have in their collections several images 
of this mature artistic expressions. Each one in the assemblage, whether secular or 
religious, is marked by the Gupta aesthetic ideal. The portrait-heads of nágarakas from 
Mahasthangarh (Pls. 20.24 & 25), for instance, appear to have been a most successful 
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sculptural expression of the classical Gupta idiom. The infusion of Gupta stylistic idiom 
is evident in the refined delicacy shown in the modelling and in the naturalistic treatment 
of the face, neatly arranged hair and the happy but blissful expression. The figure of this 
kind (Pls. 20. 26, 27 and 28) no doubt displays individualized elements suggesting 
portraiture-like character. One may presume that these images were commissioned by the 
new class of artistocratic clientele that had grown up in this part of the country either 
because of large-scale colonization from the north of India, or through the emergence of 
a wealthy group of people connected with growing trade and commerce. 

Regarding the third group of art-objects which constituted a medium of narration, 
Bengal seems to have developed a rich tradition during the seventh century A.D. Carved 
оп rectangular plaques, and set along the exterior of the structures as temple adornments, 
the narrative art of Bengal seems to have taken its inspiration from the stylistic source 
prevailing in the Ganga-Yamuna valley. It is interesting to notice how in spite of the 
dominance of the regional rulers on the ruins of the Gupta empire, the influence of the 
Gupta culture-ideology and its art was felt throughout Bengal. Thematically this 
narrative content was associated with Vaishnava shrines, the strong religious movement 
sponsored by the kings and the nobility. In direct response to this new wave, sculptural 
decorations of the temples (contemporary epigraphs speak about the erection of several 
temples of Vishnu and Vásudeva)!! were closely linked with the epics, the Puranas and 
the Krishna-lila. The patrons of this art possibly intended to do social service by offering 
a visual media for disseminating such stories among the masses. Fortunately, a large 
number of such plaques, ascribable to the last half of the seventh and the eighth centuries. 
AD. have been found in the northem part of the present-day Bangladesh. 

The recent discovery of the Palasbari-Saralpur hoard, containing fifty-five 
uniform-sized terracotta plaques (127 x 8" x 1/7), all inscribed in the later Gupta script, 
telling the story of the Ramayana, is one such example (Pls. 20. 29, 30 and 31). The 
plaques no doubt were used for decorating the faces of some Vaishnava temples erected 
їп the neighbouring region. Arranged in continuous narrative manner the story is told in 
a summary fashion and often by symbolic means. Stylistically, the sculpture of this type 
is a document of contact with widely current stylistic strand visible in the 
Ganga-Yamuna valley in the sites like Nacharkherha (Haryana). Saheth Maheth, 
Ahichchhatra, Bhitargaon and Aphsad. The practice of adorning temples with narrative 
and decorative panels suggesting social kinship with the heartland of the north Indian 
culture is an important socio-historical evidence. This shows how the Gupta derivation 
‘could be traced even at a time when the country was marching fast towards formation of 
a regional identity under regional rulers. 

‘An analysis of the Palasbari-Saralpur hoard comprising fifty-five terracotta plaques, 
most of which could be identified by the accompanying inscriptions, would disclose the 
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terracotta art tradition, in terms of themes (narrating the story of the Ramayana in 
continuous succession) and style, disclose extensive influence of the northern, central 
and eastern Indian Gupta and later Gupta style. As a matter of fact, looking at the 
materials of this hoard one realises that, in general, the imagery keeps pace with the 
styles and subjects of contemporary stone sculptures, highlighting Gupta sensitivity with 
strong traces of soft modelling and well-proportioned bodies, but not so formalized as 
the stone images of the period. 

Behind this stylistic commonality between Bengal and the Ganga-Yamuna valley, 
there is, however, an important difference. This is evident in the ethnical types depicted 
im stockily-built physical frames, slightly-elongated facial types with pronounced 
ccheek-bones and in the flora of the country, shown in the use of the banana tree as the 
background of the landscape. The human figures presented in clear visualization and 
sensitive perception of the full youthful body impart to the theme a strong aesthetic 
‘support. The character appearing on the reliefs records highlined emotion, free and lively 
movements and the sensuous participations in the joys and sorrows of day-to-day 
‘material life. The heroic, stately and beautiful figure depicting Rama's stringing the bow 
of Parasurima (РІ. 20.29) or the themes representing slender-bodied Sita being bathed 
before marriage (Pl. 20.30) or the baby Lakshmana and Satrughna lying in bed with their 
mother Sumitra (РІ. 20.31), various incidents (Pls. 20. 32-36), Bharata rushing to Rama 
to deliver the message of Dasaratha’s death, the queens lamenting the death of 
Dasaratha, the deliverance of Ahaly& by Ката from the curse and the like are all marked 
by dramatic confrontation indicating various emotional moods. Such secular quality of 
these reliefs seems to have sprung forth from the dominantly-secular ambience prevailing 
in the region, howsoever religious these were meant to be. Interestingly, it is found that 
when the contemporary stone sculptors were engrossed with iconic preoccupation, the 
terracotta art of Bengal exuded an involvement with emotive participation, which has 
been so vital in the socio-cultural and psycho-emotive life of Bengal. 

From an analysis of the themes illustrated in the Palasbari-Saralpur hoard one notes 
how the artists were involved with local rites and rituals; these could be seen in the 
scenes like depicting the death of Dasaratha, the marriage of Rima and Sita which was 
associated with various local festivities like adhivdsa, kanyd-sampradana etc. Looking at 
the details of the story narrated, there is reason to believe that in spite of the strong 
influence of the mature Gupta terracotta tradition, the terracotta art of this category was 
nurtured by the ideas and ideologies of the people of Bengal, and in consequence had 
intimate connection with ethnic and local roots. The modelling shows delicacy of the 
Gupta heritage, but the composition of the sculpture and the detailed rendering of the 
stories reveal the local elements which were beginning to emerge in varying processes, to 
‘crystallize finally in а much later ballad literature of the region, such as Mahgala-kavya. 
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It is outside the scope of this paper to enter into a detailed study of all these 
inscribed plaques, though one feels tempted to do so (fortunately a fairly good 
‘compendium of this hoard has been prepared by Afroz Akmam of the Bangladesh 
National Museum, apart from some plaques by Gouriswar Bhattacharya). Cast into 
Gupta-based art-moulds and identifying the stories through inscriptions, the technique of 
narration has adopted a descriptive treatment, highlighting the climax of the episode. The 
details which are required to underline the main course of events are never omitted. At 
places even the environment is indicated by means of symbols. As for example a bearded 
saint (upddhydya) is shown with upacharas (PI. 20.33). In another plaque Sita is shown 
entering a temple with the intention of seeking Rama's hand as her husband, more 
symbolically than descriptively (PI. 20.36). The temple is indicated by а lotus-medallion 
and conch-shells shown on the lintel of the gate. The composition is apparently simple, 
but various movements are artistically integrated. 

Besides this Palasbari-Saralpur hoard, the area of Mahasthangarh has yielded from 
time to time scattered terracotta figures (in round and in plaque), representing male and 
female figures, and illustrating stories or events either connected with day-to-day life or 
related to idols enshrined in the temples. The amorous couple from Mahasthangarh 
(РІ. 35.10) reveals the clear debt to contemporary terracotta relief-sculptures of northern 
India. The supple body-structure, curly wavy hair, scanty drapery, open eyes, 
crescent-shaped mouth and its refined sensitivity, so favoured by the Gupta and 
later-Gupta artists, are present here. We may refer in this context to a few terracotta 
temple-plaques recovered from the northern part of Bangladesh. These plaques illustrate. 
the semi-divine couple (PI. 20.37) or divine couples in addition to a few narrative themes 
(PI. 20.38). The style suggests a date around the seventh century A D. The vestiges of the 
flowing Sarnath idiom are clearly evident in the treatment of the modelling emphasizing 
the sense of soft flesh, a subtle rhythm and a greater charm of suppleness. 

The discoveries of these terracotta art-objects are of prime historical importance. 
Firstly, these offer important evidence regarding the astonishing virtuousity of the clay 
modellers working in this part of the country. And secondly, the evidence is historically 
important as it illustrates most convincingly the continuity of the rich tradition of 
terracotta art in this region during the post-Gupta period, a fact which provides sufficient 
ground to pose a question against the opinion of some art historians who suppose that the 
art of terracotta ceased to exist in India with the end of the second urbanisation. The 
terracotta art which flouished thereafter as an accompaniment of temples, is, according to 
them, feudal in character. If we accept the view that temples and terracotta adornments 
are the products of the feudal society, we should be aware at the same time that temple 
promotion during this period was for popular participation, and thus these were always 
constructed on an open, or easily accessible place in order to make a temple an effective 
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‘communication centre. As a matter of fact, the temple-terracottas narrating the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Krishnyana were in reality the media of communication between 
the peasant society and civilization, as it was with the Buddhist Jatakas and scenes from 
the life of Buddha in the early narrative phase (Pls. 20.39,40 and 41). Besides, the period 
witnessed a culmination at various levels of art and culture from the regional points of 
view. Indeed, with respect of art, the emergence of architectural omamentation attached 
to the religious edifices in terracotta media introduced a new phase of art in Bengal. To 
begin with, it took its sap from the mother source, that is the classical heritage; with the 
passage of time through consolidation of the regional power and culture, the ideal of art 
gradually began to take its root deep into the soil. The distribution of settlement by that 
time had spread much beyond the hub-land of the Gupta politico-cultural area. During 
the seventh-eighth centuries A.D, the newly-emerged region (i.e. Samatata and Harikela) 
must have especially flourished, as one of the most notable monuments, namely 
Pattikera-mahavihlra (Mainamati) located in this region date to this period. It is no 
‘exaggeration if one states that the monastic structures of the time were adorned with the 
finest terracotta sculptures. Its history, however, followed a different direction from that 
of the terracotta art-work found in Palasbari-Saralpur hoard and the like. 

While one discusses the stylistic development of terracotta sculptures used as 
adornments of temples in Bengal, one notes that creative potentials of terracotta- 
‘omamentation ran parallel to temple-building activities of the period. Interestingly, 
most of the renowned structures during the seventh to the twelfth centuries AD. were 
Buddhist in religious affiliations. Presumably, all these structures were decorated with 
friezes of terracotta or stucco ornamentation, the vastiges of which have been found from 
different places of northern and eastern parts of Bangladesh. Built over a period of five 
centuries, but most extensively during the first three centuries, the terracotta 
‘ornamentation of these temples constitute a different art idiom from that of the preceding 
Gupta artistic style, These features are evident both in the style and themes of the works. 
‘At Paharpur the themes contain narration from the Pafichatantra and Brihatkatha, 
besides representing men and women in various actions and poses, including people of 
primitive tribes depicting characteristic ethnic features (Pls.20.42-47). The world of 
animals and birds also find their places on these plaques. The terracotta art of this phase 
though exhibits the same character, the richness of themes is more elaborate. The artists 
of Paharpur and Vasu-vihar not only represent here the rich world of flora and fauna 
(Pls. 20.48-50), but illustrate a peculiar world of fanciful imagery (Pls. 20.51-53), the 
types which were absent in the earlier bas-reliefs. Indeed, the decorative schemes in 
terracotta in bold relief on the outer walls of the temples and Buddhist structures of the 
period mark a complete break of the tradition from that of the Gupta-based art of this 
region. The sprawling creepers and the rich flow of tails of fish, beasts and birds, the 
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elegantly-modelled human figures in the round, set either on the friezes around the 
temples, or on either sides of the doors suggesting facial features and expressions of semi- 
mythical, semi-divine beings, reflecting a supreme sense of happiness and self-content- 
ment, reveal no association with the preceding idiom of the classical Gupta stylistic traits. 

One thing we are certain of is that the types of the human figures that appear on the 
reliefs in Paharpur, Mahasthangarh (PI. 20.57) and Mainamati (Pls. 20.54-56), have no 
affinities with the stone sculptures of the time which were, generally speaking, 
cult-images conceived in terms of correctly-laid regulations of rituals and iconography. 
The ideal of the terracotta artists, on the other hand, was to create a joyous, carefree 
attitude and rhythm of movement through ample curves and flowing lines passing 
through the mythical and semi-mythical figures. The basic trend evident in this art shows 
the beginning of a new art idiom, partly creating a world of fanciful imagination with the 
help of figurative omamentation, and partly using these friezes as architectural 
components. Thematically, the artists show no intention in creating a world of pantheon 
їп association with the deity enshrined in the structures. It is important to note that 
though the primary objective of these figurines was architectural, that is, meant to be 
used as adornments of religious edifices, truly speaking, these decorative plaques do not 
‘seem to have been organised harmoniously with the structural format. 

Coming to the question of the search for the antecedents of the terracotta art of this 
phase, the group conveys an impression that there was no direct precedence for this type 
of images in Bengal. But if the terracotta art of Paharpur is to be taken as venturing for 
the first time for a new language of art by breaking the tie from the age-old connection of 
the Gupta stylistic trait, we may begin our study with Paharpur for tracing its origin. 
Historically, the emergence of the Paharpur school might have been caused by the 
newly-developed political and cultural entity of the region which consciously aspired for 
separation from the age-old-bondage of the Gangetic valley. Besides, by this time the 
Gupta plastic idiom which was used as the common denominator of art throughout India 
became disintegrated. In the midst of this vacuum, the regional psychology opened up a 
new vista fostering regional, social and aesthetic ideals. Though the stone images of 
Bengal of the time show the remnants of the high tide of Gupta plastic conception of 
eastern India, a separate endeavour is evident in the terracotta art of Bengal during this 
time, which derived its inspiration from the submerged art of the people of Bengal. 
Taking the themes and spirit from the day-to-day life, the terracotta art of Paharpur had. 
burst forth in the rhythm of daily life which was intensely human, lively and powerful. 
‘The scantily-dressed people of Paharpur that took part in the scenes ‘exhibit neither any 
trace of inwardness of thought and expression nor is there any trace of refined 
sophistication and sensitivity. The sharply-defined features, bulging big eyes and full 
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round faces are characterized by a naive unsophisticated simplicity, and that is the main 
essence of the terracotta art of Paharpur. Indeed, the emergence of the Paharpur school 
and the subsequent development in terracotta art of the region has occupied a special 
Position in the art history of Bengal. The artists working in this media in all probabilities 
жеге village artists, and hence there was an overall negation to hierarchical religious 
order. 

But though the terracotta art of Mahasthangarh and parts of Mainamati came to the 
fore simultaneously with Paharpur, they exhibit a different kind of ideational perspective. 
It is important to observe how in the same media, the terracotta artists of these places 
presented a different world to the viewers. Even a cursory glance at the large number of 
temple-plaques found in these two places would reveal that the artists worked here with a 
different background. They not only selected themes which were highly original, but in 
their formal languages they adopted a media which neither resembled Paharpur, nor 
showed any influence of the Gupta plastic idiom. They let their imagination move 
loosely in playful gestures through mythical, divine and semi-divine beings, depicting 
female figures with fish-bodies, human figures with a monster's head gripping a hybrid 
animal, female figurines with bird-bodies, a male musician playing a stringed instrument 
and winged males and females. In addition to these images a number of decorative 
themes depicted by the artists made use of fanciful animals and birds. Geese appeared 
most frequently, at times shown floating on water. Another popular motif was of vegetal 
omamentation showing flowers, leaves, stalks in meandering and interlocking 
combinations. It is important to note that the art during this phase does not represent any 
human figure associated with day-to-day life, the theme which was the main content of 
art at Paharpur. Despite the fact that the structures were connected with Buddhist shrines 
and monastic establishments, the terracotta ornamentation shows no awareness of the 
Buddha-legend. 

In respect of form, the art of terracotta of this period at Paharpur and Mainamati 
depicts two separate trends: one local, indigenous, intensely lively, powerful and 
humane. The formal value of this phase is evident at Paharpur, the beginning of which 
had no connection with the preceding Gupta heritage. The multitude of figures, that 
‘appeared in the narrative reliefs on the temple structure at Paharpur, reveal definite 
ethnic traits. This idiom emerged in the process of cultural growth at the different levels 
of society, starting from the lowest rung of life. But the second trend, that is the art-form 
that emerged at Mahasthangarh and at one level at Mainnamati (one group of Mainamati 
terracotta art shows influence of Paharpur) was an isolated phenomenon in respect to the 
sculptural history of this region. Indeed, the style and the thematic content as evident in 
the terracotta art of these two places appear to have had no relevance to society or social 
needs. The presence of the mythical, semi-mythical figures, birds and beasts on the walls 
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of the religious structures cannot be explained in terms of iconography; neither could it 
be visualized as manifestations of the cultural development of this region. 
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The history of sculpture in eastern India dates from c. 3rd century B.C, if not from a 
still earlier period. There exists widely-dispersed evidence of stone-carving or 
clay-modelling, be it animal-capital on the Maurya monoliths, railing-reliefs (first 
century вс, of Bodh-Gaya, Kumrahar and Rajasan or immensely-productive terracotta 
figurines from a large number of early historical sites from western extremities of Bihar 
to the northem part of Bangladesh, covering major part of West Bengal. 

Admittedly, some of these stone sculptures either originated beyond eastern India, 
ог were carved in idioms which were not specific to the region. But itis in terracotta, the 
artists of eastem India found a medium par excellence. Compared to the meagre output 
in stone, the terracotta figurines reported from early eastern Indian sites are simply 
overwhelming. Yet, one cannot but ponder over the paucity of stone sculptures in the 
carly periods of eastern Indian art. As early as 1929, N.K. Bhattasali posed this problem 
with reference to Bengal. 

‘It would be difficult to say when the Fine Arts began to flourish in Bengal, but 
presumably they did so from very early days. The city of Paundravardhana is a famous 
place in Bengal even from the dawn of history. The fort at Kotilipiga, with which the 
‘name of the great conqueror Chandravarmman is associated, dates from the beginning of 
the 4th century AD. The town of Tamralipti in the Midnipur district of Bengal is even 
older. The rise of Karpa-Suvarya—in the Murshidibid district, Korivarsa—in the 
Dinàjpur district, and Sabhiir—in the Расса district, is to be placed earlier than the rise of 
the Palas. The copper-plate inscriptions of the Gupta Emperors, (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
XV) from Damodarpur, the Faridpur plates of Dharmmaditya, Gopa-chandra (Indian 
Antiguary—1910) and  Samichira Deva (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. ХУШ, 
р: 74-86), of Jayanlga (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. ХУШ, p. 60) and Bhiskaravarmman 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII and Vol. XIX, p. 115) as well as the discovery of numerous 
Gupta gold coins from Bengal would bear testimony to a well-ordered system of 
Government in Bengal during and after the period of the rule of the Impetial Guptas. But 
early sculpture appears to be almost non-existent in comparison with the state of things 
which we may reasonably expect in an well-ordered flourishing society under an 
well-established Government. The reason is probably to be sought in the fact that our 
collections consist of chance-finds from tanks and ditches of the latest period and from 
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the upper stratum of earth and the above-named old sites have yet to be systematically 
explored.” 

Sixty years have elapsed, but Bhartasali's optimism about the discovery of early 
stone sculpture from historical sites of Bengal, or for that matter eastern India, remained 
unsubstantiated. However, the recent discovery of a plaque (Pl. 21.1a & b) of fossilized 
bone depicting a group of figures on the front side from Mangalkot in District Burdwan 
of West Bengal indicates the possibility of the find of early sculptures from historical 
sites of eastern India. This interesting plaque, certainly less refined than the figures on 
the Bhutesvar railing-pillars of Mathura, is datable to c. first-second century A D. In any 
case excavations at the early historical sites like Patna, Rajgir, Vaisali, Champa, 
Sonepur, Chandraketugarh, Tamluk, Rajbadidanga, Mahasthangarh and Mainamati, to 
name a few, have not yielded early stone sculpture to any appreciable extent. With the 
‘exception of Paharpur,? stone sculptures found in the excavated sites are negligible. A 
"Gupta-period' sculptured sandstone column from Mahasthan,? or a seventh-century 
image of Buddha from Mainamati,* does not change the picture. There is little doubt, 
however, that the evidence of excavations is hardly comprehensive; our understanding of 
the cultural context is still fragmentary; but one cannot simply explain almost total 
absence of stone sculptures in early sites as merely accidental. On the contrary, the 
quantitative, thematic and stylistic range of terracotta figurines indicate the prevalence of 
powerful art-idiom, catering to the urban milieu and popular taste. Stucco,’ on a much 
limited scale, served its purpose; some of the most remarkable images and narrative 
panels were made of stucco during this period. 

It is not unlikely that new evidence on early sculpture of eastern India would come 
to light in near future and might even alter the chronological/stylistic framework of the 
present work. A detailed survey of the historical sites of eastern India may, in near 
future, yield new material. Much of our premises are still based on very meagre data. 
The problem is further aggravated by the absence of securely-dated pieces from eastem 
India. Not only are there very few inscribed sculptures, but even the scanty examples are 
often problematic.* Thus, it is well-nigh impossible to work out a meaningful corpus of 
dated sculptures of eastern India for the period under discussion. 

There is yet another crucial issue involved in it, Although most of the earlier 
authorities have tried to view eastern India as one broad stylistic region, there certainly 
existed а number of more or less well-defined cultural sub-regions which evolved 
ош of distinct historical traditions. In the context of early Bengal,” these sub- 
regions have been identified with some amount of precision on the basis of donative 
charters. Similar sub-regions can also be identified in Bihar and the Brahmaputra 
valley of Assam. As such a monistic point of view is not likely to provide a proper 
perspective. 
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Since our understanding is primarily based on ‘chance-finds’, the known pieces do 
not always explain the genesis or the formative phases of an-activities in a particular 
centre or sub-region. It often happens that we come across a very mature example from 
a site where the earlier centuries are singularly unrepresented. The greater exposure 
of certain centres in Pundravardhana-Varendra to the main currents of historical 
development in попћет India can well be juxtaposed with the relative isolation of 
some other sites. All these lend a character to the stylistic evolution of eastern Indian 
sculpture in the fourth and the fifth centuries, which is far from being either uniform or 
unilinear, 

и 


‘Around the fourth century AD. the focus of political developments shifted from the 
женет part of the Indian subcontinent to the eastern region. The impact of this shift on 
ant activities cannot, however, be felt to an appreciable extent. Leaving aside somewhat 
uncertain Chinese tradition, recorded in later times by I-tsing, about Sti-Gupta’s 
patronage of а Buddhist shrine,’ we hardly have any information about royal support. 
But, as revealed by the extant sculptures, patronage was made available on a modest 
scale at the local level. 

Sculptures, not in any significant number, datable to the fourth century AD. are 
known from various sites of eastem India. It is pertinent to mention, in this context, that 
fourth-century sculptures from any part of the subcontinent are astonishingly rare. In 
1931, Stella Kramrisch listed ‘the dated works of the Gupta period, or such works as 
were found near dated inscriptions." Of the two fourth-century sculptures listed therein, 
Kramrisch pointed out: 

“The generally accepted dating of two works hitherto ascribed to the Gupta era is 
contradicted by their artistic treatment. These are the Buddha from Bodhgaya with the 
inscription of Mahärāja Trikamala of the year 64, and a relief of Siva and Parvati from 
Kausimbi."* Four decades later, J.C. Harle reviewed the situation: ‘Of dated sculpture, 
until recently, there has been none properly speaking of the fourth century, or even early 
fifth, with the exception of some small and rather crude subordinate figures upon two 
stone carvings. The first is a pillar bearing an inscription of Candragupta II, dated AD. 
381 which has a small nude figure with a staff, probably a mendicant form of Siva. It is 
large bellied and dwarfish, its stylistic qualities blurred by these grotesque effects, but it 
appears to be in the Gupta rather than any recognizably earlier style. The other examples 
are two small male figures on a fragment of a base bearing a problematical date of 97. 
The style of these mannikins appears to be a Gupta one. . . . Only three of the caves 
at Udayagiri have inscriptions containing either a date or the name of a known 
historical character, in this case Candragupta П. It is not certain, moreover, whether 
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even the sculpture in or outside these three caves is strictly contemporaneous. . . . The 
excavations of the stupa at Devnimori have revealed a quantity of decorative ornament as 
well as a number of seated Buddhas, all in terracotta. It seems possible to give these a 
fairly certain date around 375 AD. . . . More pertinent are the three practically identical 
seated Jina figures . . . dug up at Vidisa and bearing largely similar inscriptions of 
Ramagupta. . . . These Jaina images can thus be dated, at least provisionally, around 
370d’ 

These, practically, exhaust the list of dated early Gupta sculptures. But the 
foregoing survey clearly brings out the problem into focus: the scanty materials are 
dispersed over amazingly vast geographical space—Mathura in the northem plains, 
Udayagiri and Vidisa in central India and Devnimori in Gujarat with distinctive 
historical and artistic traditions resulting in diversity of styles, and it precludes the 
possibility of working out common stylistic denominators valid for the entire north India. 
As such, our understanding of this formative phase is undeniably fragmentary. The 
situation in eastem India is not substantially different. 

‘Among the Bihar sculptures, attributed to the fourth century, the Vaishnava triad 
(Pls. 21.2-4), represented by Visudeva-Eklnarhéi-Balarüma from Devangarh,"! a small 
village in District Nawadah, appears to be the earliest in date. In the execution of these 
figures a fully-developed plastic treatment is clearly discernible. Recovered from a huge 
mound, spread over about 50 acres of land on the bank of the Bashela river, the group 
probably represents a fragment of what could have been the remains of a Vaishnava 
shrine. Carved out of buff sandstone, the triad is probably one of the earliest of its kind 
in India, Although they are invariably frontally poised and almost devoid of any feeling 
for flexion, yet in the upper portion of their bodies a plastic sensitivity is unmistakably 
present. But, in contrast, the lower portions, ie. from waist to feet, betray a kind of 
stiffness usually found in the Yaksha and Yakshi figures of the earlier period"? so much 
зо that the discoverer of this triad ascribed them to the second-third centuries AD. This 
partial stiffness apart, the figures definitely strike ahead of the Śuñga-Kushāna statuaries, 
which are, in general, very much bound to their lithic background and totally confined to 
their respective positions. These three figures from Devangarh are independent forms, 
and from the decisive representation of their legs and hips they appear to be much more 
independent of their material background. The sculptures, in spite of an apparent static 
pose, are on the whole presented in relaxed attitude, a psychological manifestation which 
is seldom met with in the sculptures of the preceding periods. An overall appraisal of the 
figures leads us to conclude that the Devangarh triad was executed in the first half of the 
fourth century AD., when the classical concepts were in a germinating stage and the 
sculptors had just begun to experience a new ideal. In such an early stage, it is natural 
that previous convention would be at work rather forcefully. The early fourth century 
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date of the triad can further be established with reference to an inscribed red stone 
sculpture with Naga figures from Rajgir.!? The date of the sculpture, as indicated by the 
inscription as well as the style, is the first or second century AD. but more likely the 
second. The two groups have comparable traits, both in format as well as in details. The 
central fold of the lower garment, for example, is, in both cases, given a separate volume 
‘and comes down to the pedestal. Rajgir figures, however, show a comparatively terser 
modelling, while the Devangarh triad is distinguished by softer treatment of the body. 
Again, the triangular necklace and emphatic waistbands of the former are replaced by 
ekdvali and simpler bands in the latter. The crescent-shaped lip and circular eyes of 
Rajgir figures give way to fuller lips and regular eyes of the Devangarh triad. Although 
a transitional piece, the latter registers a progress towards better realization of plastic 
form. 

The persistence of earlier stylistic traits can also be identified in some of the metal 
images discovered at Chausa, District Bhojpur, on the westem extreme of Bihar. The 
Chausa hoard is of sixteen Jina figures, a dharmachakra with makara motif and a 
alpavriksha. The Jinas are somewhat enigmatic in their stylistic affiliations, and since 
their discovery, a wide range of views'® on their dates have been expressed. This debate 
tends to overlook the fact that the Chausa Jinas represent more than one stylistic trend 
and span a reasonable length of time. Some of the Jina figures (PL 21.5) show 
undeniable affinity with the late Kushina idiom of Mathura, while some others 
(РІ. 21.6) exhibit features which are associated with the fifth-century Gupta idiom of 
eastern Madhyadesa." The softer plastic treatment of the body, half-closed eyes in 
meditation, thick lips and such details as the lost siraschakra indicated by a tenon, the 
‘omamental pillars and makara-mukhas emphasize the existence of a style akin to mature 
Gupta style. The Kushàna features, as noted in some Jina figures, are hardened surface 
treatment, the open eyes and thin smiling lips. A closer examination of the figures 
reveals yet a third trend which can be meaningfully established by a number of figures 
(PI. 21.7). They neither approximate the late Kushana Mathura style nor anticipate the 
mature Sarnath idiom. On the contrary, they are much more alive to and aware of the 
‘outer world, their faces are enlivened by an essentially mundane smile. This trend is 
almost free from any canonical injunctions and seems to illustrate a local artistic tradition 
rooted to a popular perception of divine form. On the whole, the Chausa figures reiterate 
the obvious links with the major stylistic trends of northern India and growing awareness 
towards a distinctive local idiom. The chronological limits of the Chausa bronzes, most 
likely, extend from the early fourth to the early fifth century AD. and the Mathuraesque 
types represent the earlier part of the time-sequence. 

А transition from the all-pervasive Kushãna Mathura and the emerging Sarnath 
idioms to a still nebulous local idiom took place for the first time in northern Bengal— 
the historic Pundravardhana-Varendra area. That it should occur in Varendra is 
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somewhat surprising. The area had been exposed to the development of northern India at 
a relatively early date. The Suñga-Kushāņa style certainly penetrated in its urban centres. 
Küntikeya (PI. 35.16) from Skander Dhãp near Mahasthangarh (District Bogra, 
Bangladesh), datable around the second-third century AD., is most likely an import either 
from Mathura or a related centre. Not surprisingly, the first set of sculptures, produced 
locally, continues to draw upon the Kushlina idiom. S.K. Saraswati,? who published 
them for the first time, argued: ‘These four (including a colossal head from Dinajpur) 
have significant affinities with the Kushina idiom of art and may be tentatively assigned 
to that age.’ On the other hand, Frederick Asher suggests: “Because the figures are 
essentially of undistinguished style, iconographic more than stylistic considerations can 
be adduced to show that the sculptures were made in the Gupta period.’ Asher's 
reasoning carries conviction; but the formal elements certainly bring out a number of 
features which are likely to be overlooked in purely iconographic consideration. 

There is little doubt about the problematic character of these reliefs. But the fact that 
these are carved out of certain varieties of local sandstone is a further indication of their 
autonomy vis-a-vis Kushãna statuary. 

Among the northern Bengal sculptures, the Sûrya image from Niyamatpur (District 
Rajshahi, Bangladesh) appears to be the earliest (Pl. 21.8). The figure, draped in 
udichyavesa as enjoined by the iconographic texts, is in strict frontal pose, but 
remarkably stunted in form. The legacy of Kushāņa tradition is manifest in heavier 
treatment of the long coat and headdress but more distinctly in delineation of different 
limbs. The facial expression, however, is very much informal and possibly springs from 
the local tradition, Carved in buff-coloured sandstone, the image of Vishnu from 
Hankrail (District Malda) is also frontally conceived, but its execution is much more 
developed and sensitive (PI. 21.9). Kramrisch's stylistic appraisal of the figure reveals its 
distinctiveness. In her words: "The soft modelling has become compressed into a thin 
surface. The outline is sharpened and the relief in clearly indicated planes is graduated 
into depth . . . The accents are placed on the linear effect. The single narrow and rounded 
fillets of the jewelry and the upavita are sensitively emphasised. The flat and broad face 
with its pointed chin has the form of a betel leaf, the long makara-like eyes rise from the 
root of the nose to the temples. The modelling of the eye is based on the oblique cut, 
which makes the upper eyelid appear lowered in a sharp arigle. It partly covers the large 
and bulging eye-apple, The mouth is pointed into triangular shape, with comers raised 
high into the cheeks.’2! 

While the image of Sürya from Niyamatpur is carved against a stele background, 
which partially explains its static nature, the Hankrail Vishgu is distinguished by an 
almost circular halo. The broad and fully-rounded shoulder is slightly upraised, the 
drapery is defined by a boldly-carved пе towards its lower limit and provided with а 
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descending spiral fold, the omaments—armlets and ekavali—are similarly boldly 
‘wrought. Some of these features can be traced in Niyamatpur figure; the drapery line, for 
example, is shown by shallow incision, whereas in Hankrail image it assumes a separate 
volume. The treatment of drapery in the latter became somewhat standardized and 
reappeared in many contemporaneous and later pieces. 

The Sûrya image (PI. 21.10) from Kumarpur (District Rajshahi), by comparison is a 
more developed composition in which three distinct sections, made of (i) the principal 
figure, (ii) the accessory figures along with the charioteer and (ii) the chariot drawn by 
seven horses are discernible. The central figure is much corroded. In spite of a 
comparatively-stocky built of the god and almost puppet-like forms of the attendants, а 
feeling for softer form permeates the composition. The overall arrangement suggests a 
mature iconographic representation. Both technically as well as conceptually this image 
strikes ahead of other examples from northern Bengal. From the stylistic point of view 
the Niyamatpur Sûrya comes first in a chronological sequence, since it retains obvious 
waits of the earlier tradition. It is followed by Hankrail Vishnu and then Kumarpur 
Sürya, respectively. The first image may be dated to the early fourth century, the second 
tentatively towards the later half of the fourth and the third stands close to the early fifth 
century AD. The discovery of the two Sürya images of such an early date is by itself a 
significant event; Niyamatpur and Kumarpur sculptures should not be viewed in 
isolation. A. К. Майга, in his pioneering survey of Varendra remains, noted the 
existence of extensive mounds, ancient tanks and scattered architectural fragments from 
both the sites—a clear indication of the archaeological potentialities of the area. It is not 
just a coincidence that one of the early copper-plate charters from this area refers to a 
temple of Lord Sahasrarasmi and an area called Simbapura This corelation cannot, 
however, be explained in all its essential details. 

A miniature image of Vishnu from an unspecified site of District Bankura? 
described as a Gupta piece really pertains to a local idiom. We shall have occasion to 
tum to cognate pieces. But it will suffice to say at this stage that the Bankura example 
cannot be earlier than the late sixth or early seventh century AD. in spite of some 
seemingly early features. 

A fragmentary sculpture from Chandraketugarh (District North 24-Parganas)'* 
should be considered along with the fourth century sculptures of Bengal, discussed 
above. It represents a small headless Jina carved out of greyish sandstone (Pl. 21.11). 
The piece is sadly mutilated without having its palms and much of the legs. Some of the 
canonical features are, however, distinctly shown; the kdyotsarga mode of standing, 
the Srivatsa-mark on the chest and nudity bespeak its iconic affiliation. It has been 
broadly dated between the fourth and the sixth centuries Ар, but should more likely be 
ascribed to the fourth. The sense of austerity and lack of refinement noted in this image 
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place it to a date earlier than that of the better-modelled and elaborate Tri-Tirthaka Jina 
stele of Patna. The expansive chest, square shoulders and staff-like format of the hands 
as well as the massive legs are reminiscent of an earlier idiom, but the shift towards the 
fourth century is indicated by the sense of modelling revealed through broader hip, the 
prominent navel and a suggestion of bulge on the abdomen. Most likely it belongs to the 
first half of the fourth century AD, and distinctly more generalized in style when 
‘compared to the contemporaneous Brahmanical figures of northern Bengal. Can it be 
explained in terms of the religious affiliation of the figure? An early Jina image is 
somewhat out of place in the contemporaneous cultural milieu of lower Bengal and its 
size (13 cm.) coupled with the total absence of Jaina material at Chandraketugarh adds to 
our doubt about its place of origin. In the context of early Bengal the fourth century 
‘experiments remained, by and large, isolated and localized. 

The situation is very different in Bihar. Of the three sculptures assignable to the 
later half of the fourth century, two bear inscriptions. A red sandstone Buddha from 
Bodh-Gaya (РІ. 21.12) is dated in the 64th year of an otherwise unknown Maharaja 
Trikamala;? the date, if rendered into Gupta era, places the image to AD. 384. A 
black-basalt image of Neminitha from Rajgir has on its pedestal the name of 
[ma]harsja(ti]rà(ja] Srî Chandra. The inscriptional evidence is somewhat inconclusive. 
During the first phase of archaeological activities in India, scholars like Alexander 
Cunningham referred the date of the image of Buddha of Trikamala from Bodh-Gaya to 
the Seleukidan era and arrived at A.D. 152. Subsequently, it has been assigned to the Saka 
era (64 + 78 = AD. 142), Kalachuri-Chedi era (248 + 64 = A.D. 312) and Gupta era (320 + 
64 = AD. 384). The problem, for the greater part, must have been created by the 
archaistic features of the figure. In an elaborate appreciation of the figure Kramrisch 
pointed out: ‘The Buddha of Bodhgaya belongs to the Mathura tradition. It represents the 
highest realisation of this school, examples of which are numerous from the second 
century AD. . .. The taut quality of the vajraparyanka posture the robe— tight and flat on 
the body and gathered only over the left shoulder and the left arm in stylized creases— 
the short neck, and the weighty corporeality, are generally well-known. Despite these 
common traits, the differences are great. This is striking in the treatment of the torso and, 
above all, in that of the face. In works of the second century, the fleshy portions, despite. 
their massiveness, appear soft and even flabby. The stomach muscles are defined in such 
careful detail that the body seems capable of breathing. In the Buddha of Bodhgaya the 
modeling is more summary, contours are sweeping and hardened. This is also true of the 
chest. In earlier Киўйпа sculptures, there is an elaboration of the musculature, and the 
breasts project, gently swelling from the chest. In the image from Bodhgaya, they merge 
with its plane in one vaulted sweep. The “naturalism” of the first and second centuries 
has vanished. Volumetric and linear abstractions now confine the massive corporeality 
that the Kuslina period had preserved from more remote antiquity. 
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“The face is without counterpart in works of the second century. Its features and 
expression, as they are rendered here, are unknown in the earlier monuments. The 
generous, full lips are sharply set off from the slant of the short, broad chin, as well as 
from the summarily rounded, heavy, hard cheeks. Second-century Mathura is ignorant of 
the ascetically closed lips that never smile. Though the mouth may smile in an archaic 
manner, Mathura generally favors features that are nearer to nature, The treatment of the 
eyes and forehead is the most original feature of the Bodhgaya image. Its grandeur lies in 
the elongated, boat-shaped slits of the eyes and the wide planes of the lowered upper 
eyelids. These are extended at the corners, while the lower lid is barely indicated. The 
eyebrows are cut in steep sideward curves that extend into the broad, high plane of the 
forehead to give the whole face unity. The earlier period does not know such bold 
abstractions. They first appear in the fourth century and are further developed in the fifth 
century." 

Kramrisch, however, concluded that ‘the year 312 A.D. would be the date of the 
Buddha of Bodhgaya,’ and ‘although it falls eight years before the Gupta period, ће 
Buddha from Bodhgaya may be seen as the point of departure for Gupta art as it evolved 
out of the Mathura school.’ Despite Kramrisch's attempt at chronological precision, the 
issue remains unresolved because of the total absence of evidence about the prevalence 
of Kalachuri-Chedi era in eastern India at such an early date. 

The Mathura linkage of the sculpture is unmistakable. In a recent work, Asher”! 
argues at length about the local origin of the Bodh-Gaya Buddha. The argument is 
largely off the mark, because the sculptor, in all likelihood, was emulating a Mathura 
model. He opted for a stone that closely approximates the mottled Sikri stone, and by 
describing it as bodhisattva, the donor linked it conceptually and visually to the 
ponderous Mathura archetype. But since the sculptor had to work within the artistic 
parameters of his time, he could not be totally reconciled to an earlier model and 
responded to the emergent visual trends. 

Not surprisingly, the Rajgir Neminitha (РІ. 21.13) anticipates stylistic develop- 
ments largely independent of Mathura tradition. In spite of R.P. Chanda's reading, it is 
difficult to associate this figure with the historical personality of Chandragupta II (AD. 
375-413), whose religious leanings were never close to Jainism. On the contrary, 
hitherto-known monuments of the monarch are all unmistakably Brahmanical in 
affiliation. While the inscriptional evidence is uncertain, its date and stylistic affiliation 
can be established on art-historical consideration. The relaxed figure of Neminatha 
reveals a feeling for softer modelling in marked contrast to the taut surface of the 
Bodh-Gaya Buddha. From compositional viewpoint the seated figure of the meditat- 
ing Jina appears to have been conceived in terms of a triangular format 
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reminiscent of the geometric discipline found in the late fifth century Sarnath Buddhas. 
The selection of stone, viz. black basalt, further indicated sculptors’ increasing 
independence even in the use of material which is unrelated to earlier ateliers. An 
important indication about its date is provided by a comparison with the Vidisa Jinas. 
Compared to somewhat awkward and unconvincing alignment of hands in 
dhydna-mudra noticed in Jinas of the time of Rimagupta (AD. 370-75), Rajgir 
Neminätha is marked by a far better treatment of the limbs. However, the seated figures 
оп the pedestal are sufficiently conventionalized, but the lively central figure stands as a 
contrast. ‘His headdress of tiered curls, his fluttering scarf, clinging dhoti and spirited 
pose are all represented as subtly and sensitively as anything seen so far in Mathura.’ The 
garment has its parallel in early eastern Indian statuary; both the Hankrail Vishou and an 
attendant figure on the Patna Tri-Tirthaka Jina stele wear similar kind of flowing 
costume. The representation of rampant lions are very much different from those 
represented on the pedestal of the Vidisa Jina figure. Even if the inscription does not give 
а date, the Jina might be assigned within the reign-period of Chandragupta II, between 
the closing decades of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century AD. 

The Tri-Tinhaka Jina (PL 21.14), mentioned earlier, should predate the Rajgir 
figure. The central figure of Parsvanitha massive form. While there are important 
points of agreement between Patna and Vidisa Jinas, two distinctive features of figures 
of the Patna stele are worth careful consideration. The accessory figures on the stele 
show powerful upraised shoulders and downcast eyes— features associated with some of 
the early eastern Indian sculptures. 

The co-existence and blending of different stylistic traits are indicative of the range 
of alternatives available to the community of artists. Many of the sites—Bodh-Gaya, 
Rajgir and Patna, to name a few—were important enough to attract patrons and artists 
from different cultural and artistic milieu. In a situation as this, some amount of 
eclecticism is inevitable in the works of art. Elsewhere, as in the isolated centres of 
northern Bengal, the milieu was more local and the art-idiom much less eclectic. 

But at this stage the artists of eastern India accepted locally-available stone as the 
natural medium—a very definite indication of their autonomy vis-a-vis the earlier 
traditions. On their part, the artists also strived to accommodate local ethos and visual 
traditions. 


ш 


There was no magic moment of transition from the fourth century style(s) to that of 
the fifth. Some of the fourth-century elements did percolate into the art of the succeeding 
period. The Rajgir Neminitha anticipated the fifth century stylistic development in 
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eastern India. In the neighbouring Madhyadesa, Saath emerged as the major atelier 
with its influence spreading far and wide. But even before the emergence of Samath, 
many of the central Indian ateliers were sufficiently active. Certainly, all these have 
significant implications for the fifth century art of eastem India. The geographical 
horizon of the fifth century art is wider, compared to that of the fourth. A number of new 
sites could be identified; some of the earlier centres continued to remain active. 

А singularly-important piece is the dark-grey stone image (Pl. 21.15) of Narasithha 
of Shahkund,® a site along the попћет bank of the Ganga in District Bhagalpur. 
Though the sculpture is only 3' high, it is a weighty figure, with fully-articulated and 
rippling, if heavy, form. The powerful rendering of its torso and limbs betrays the 
immense strength of the deity with the leonine head. His virility can be compared only 
with the energetic figures of central India, more specifically the Udayagiri figure of 
Varāha.™ However, the pronounced curved line separating the breast from the abdomen 
is reminiscent of the similar device noticed in the Vidisa Jina images" bearing the 
inscription of Rámagupta. The bold rendering of omaments—ekdvali, armlets and 
waist-band—and the arrangement of the lower garment are in the fourth-century 
tradition of eastern India as noted in the Hankrail Vishnu. Schematic arrangement of 
hair, however, comes close to the standing Narasirhha from Eran, central India,” datable 
to the fifth century. The otherwise plain circular halo with incised lines around the 
periphery is difficult to explain, but has its counterpart in a standing image of Buddha 
(РІ. 21.19) of Nalanda, assigned to the fifth century.” The Shahkund Narasirhha may not 
be the only product of what could have been a busy atelier with the stone-quarry located 
at a close quarter. Frederick Asher refers to ‘many Siva Бараз all without faces except 
for one, a granite Ekamukha йа that may be ascribed to the late fifth or sixth 
century." At any rate, the eastern Bihar sites along the Ganga have very significant 
bearing on the early artistic activities in eastern India. 

The mutilated chaturmukha-liiga (Pl. 21.16) of Vaisali is probably the only other 
fifth century sculpture from the northem bank of the Ganga. According to a popular 
tradition, recorded by T. Bloch towards the beginning of the present century, ‘the four 
comers of ancient city of Vaisali are marked by four libgas or Mahadevs, of which the 
two northern ones are visible and the two southern ones hidden. . . . The north-eastern 
liga is an old Chaumukhi Mahadev, with four faces which stands inside a pit, evidently 
the remains of a brick temple." If the tradition has any strength, then it is not unlikely to 
find out three more йаз from other parts of the site. What Bloch did not notice was the 
existence of an inscription, of which only three fragments could be clearly identified by 
us. The north-eastem linga referred to by Bloch is found in situ within a pit, evidently 
the foundation of an early temple, at Kamanchhapra, one of the many villages dotted 
with relics of the Vaisali complex. The inscription is engraved along the arghya-patta. 
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D.C. Sircar suggested that the characters of the script may be assigned to a date, around 
the first half of the fifth century AD. Even without the inscriptional evidence, its fifth 
century date can hardly be contested. The image is vigorously carved and exhibits a 
vitality that is associated with many of the Brühmanical images of central India. The 
Шаа is impressive in dimension. It stands on a circular arghya-paria, 59" in diameter, 
the height from the arghyacpaa to the crown is 38” and each face is 23"x17". 
Notwithstanding the scars on the faces, it is possible to appreciate the smooth and 
decisive movement of the chisel. The eastem face is almost smoothened off. The 
much-corroded westem face recapitulates its beauty in the traces of a crown held across 
the forehead by a beaded band and a serpent necklace. The northem face is relatively 
better preserved, with the matted hair arranged in a tuft and decorated by a crown with 
radiating petals. Along the forehead run two bands. The broad, half-closed eyes touch the 
nose, which, in tum, comes down from below the forehead in a smooth unfaltering line 
and terminates over the full and fleshy lips. Slightly bent chin and soft cheeks perfectly 
balance each other. The karna-kundalas and beaded hara are carved with an eye to the 
details, In all likelihood, it represents the Umd-mukha enjoined in the text. The southem 
face definitely depicts the raudra aspect which is emphasized by a number of features. 
The hair-arrangement has a vertical thrust with clearly-defined ridge like parallel lines. 
Heightening this, the third eye on the forehead is treated vertically, an important 
iconographic element of the Gupta-period mukha-liigas. The two eyes, small but 
turbulent, and the mouth, toothless and stark, convey the terrific aspect in no uncertain 
terms. 

The chronological position of the Vaisali makha-lihga can be ascertained in relation 
to the well-known central Indian sculptures, viz. ekamukha-lihga in Cave IV, Udayagiri“! 
оп the one end and the Khoh mukha-liàga on the other. While it most certainly postdates 
the early fifth century Udayagiri face which is yet to take the ideated shape associated 
with mature Gupta classicism, it is, at the same time, almost untouched by the extreme 
refinement of the Khoh face. Because of the dimensions, itis difficult to explain the 
Vaisali mukha-lihga in terms of import from the more-productive eastern Bihar atelier. 
But the stone in which it is carved, ie. black basalt, is certainly of the eastern Bihar 
origin, and one cannot rule out the participation of a group of itinerant artists from that 
area. The glyptic evidence unearthed from Vaisali tends to reinforce the popular tradition 
about the prevalence of Saiva cults at the urban centre between third-fifth century AD. In 
a situation like this, artists from the neighbouring eastern Bihar would naturally converge 
at Vaisali, more so because the stone-carving tradition did not appear to have a base at 
the local level. 

Paralleling the eastern Bihar developments, some of the centres on the southem 
‘bank of the Ganga continued to remain productive throughout the fifth century. But, 
Bengal sculpture of this century are few and far between. More problematic, however, is 
their links and affinities. The Asutosh Museum Lakuliga,® carved out of a reddish stone 
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and reported to have been discovered from an unspecified site of District Murshidabad of 
West Bengal, raises a number of problems, the foremost of which is its precise find-spot. 
‘The figure is considerably damaged. The head and the lower part of the body are totally 
lost. The face is badly mutilated. The hands, laid on the chest, were probably aligned in 
the expository gesture. A staff is placed against the left shoulder (PL. 21.17). Despite its 
‘damaged condition, there can hardly be any doubt about the identification of the figure, 
but its probable date and stylistic affiliation are certainly debatable. The erosion of facial 
features and the loss of head stand in the way of any attempt at precise dating. One must 
tum towards certain broad features in order to arrive at a dependable chronological 
position. The rounded shoulder seems to be slightly upraised and the powerful hands 
combined with the expansive chest convey the impression of strength disciplined by the 
‘Yogic exercises. This sense is reiterated by the solid staff rising to the level of the head. 
The powerful physical type throbbing with the inner strength is not without its parallel in 
eastern India. As a cognizable stylistic element, the powerful physical type had assumed 
a distinctive character, which is best illustrated in the Shahkund Narasirhha discussed 
earlier (PI. 21.15). But the muscular tension which characterizes the Narasirhha image is 
not to be found in the Lakuliga figure. Certainly, it owes its restrained strength to some 
other source. Apart from the conceptual categories associated with Lakuliéa, a likely 
source is the Jaina statuary from Rajgir. Beginning with the inscribed Nemindtha to the 
row of six Jinas in the Sonbhandar cave, Jaina images of Rajgir are marked by disciplined 
strength, which in turn, culminates in the late fifth century Buddhas of Sarnath. As we 
have argued earlier, the Rajgir figures in a way anticipate the Sarnath Buddhas. 

The Asutosh Museum Lakuliga stands somewhere between the Shahkund 
Narasirhha image on the one end and Rajgir Jinas and the late fifth century Sarnath 
Buddhas on the other. While the articulation of physical strength as manifest in the 
Narasirhha image is absent in the Lakulisa figure, it does not possess the poise and 
refinement of the Samath Buddha. One may compare, for example, the smooth 
downward curve of the shoulders of Sarnath Buddhas with slightly-raised shoulders of 
Lakuliga which breaks its natural course. The slight bulge around the navel is met with in 
eastern Indian sculptures. Again, the broken halo is almost undecorated, the only element 
of embellishment being the incised lines along its border. Adopting, what appears to be 
an evolutionary scheme, one reaches at the middle of the fifth century AD, as the most 
probable date for the Lakulisa. 

Rajgir continued to remain an active atelier partly due to Jaina patronage. A row of 
six Tirthankaras carved on the Sonbhandar eastem cave“ speaks of a meaningful 
understanding of spatial organisation in relief-composition of the six figures; five 
(PI. 21.18) are carved on one side of the entrance and the sixth on the other. The quality 
Of the stone as well as the uneven surface of the rock appears to have contributed to the 
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organisation of the reliefs. This explains why all the figures are not of same size, and the 
straightline sequence is suddenly broken with the fifth figure which is placed on a 
slightly higher level. The first two standing figures can be identified as Padmaprabha on 
account of the incised lotus below their feet, the third figure as Parsvan3tha because of 
the serpent seat. But the presence of two elephants on the pedestal of the throne suggests 
the possibility of identifying it as Ajitanltha. The fourth and the fifth figures, both seated 
Jinas, depict Mahavira with the lion flanking the chakra at the base. All the Jinas share 
certain features in common and show an almost identical scheme of presentation of the 
accessory details. R.N. Misra sums it up in the following words: ‘the Jinas are either 
standing or seated and in all the cases accompanied in tiers from top to bottom by 
(s) flying figures on either side holding garlands or simply folding the hands in 
adoration, (b) attendant figures standing on each side, holding саш and (c) two seated 
Jinas, опе each on either side, in dhyQnamudra.’ In spite of relatively-smaller 
Proportions, the figures are distinguished by powerful forms. The attendants are 
‘conspicuous by flexions of their bodies. These, combined with the compositional 
arrangement, remind one of the late fifth century Samath stele depicting scenes from 
Buddha's life. The reliefs, however, predate the late fifth century inscribed images of 
Buddha of Sarnath, both structurally and conceptually. Connections with the Mathura 
tradition are discemible; broad shoulders of the Jina are clearly derivative of the 
late-Kushãna physical type. Similarly, the rigid Aayotsarga pose is in sharp contrast to 
the déhanchement of the Sanath Buddhas. 

Close to Rajgir, Nalanda began to emerge as an important monastic centre from the 
fifth century. As discussed earlier, imperial support explains the steady growth of 
Nalanda. Hiuen-Tsang's account is supported by the discovery of seals of 
Narasirhhagupta, Kumáragupta II, Vainyagupta and Vishnugupta." At least, one of the 
important structures, viz. Stüpa 3, dates from the early Gupta period. And, the 
introduction of stucco as an art medium, most probably, dates from this time. 
Admittedly, there is a dearth of stone sculptures datable to pre-seventh century. But as 
early as 1927, Coomaraswamy's® disceming eyes identified the possibilities of an early 
art-tradition at Nalanda "where nothing antedates the fifth century.” 

However, it is only in recent times that the pre-seventh century art of Nalanda has 
received some attention from the art-historians. And a number of stone sculptures, 
ignored in earlier writings probably as products of perfunctory craftsmanship, are being 
considered in proper perspective. Certainly, the most important sculpture of this genre is 
a rather small image (Pl. 21.19) of Buddha (21`5 cm. high),” carved in dark-grey stone, 
probably of local origin. There is little doubt that the figure draws heavily upon the 
Mathura tradition; its broad shoulders, short neck and powerful limbs can be explained 
only in terms of the late Kushiiga Mathura style. Even such details, as retaining a portion 
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of the back-slab around the base, has its parallel in fourth century Mathura. But, at the 
same time, one cannot overlook the Sarnath connections, more specifically with the three 
inscribed late fifth century Buddhas. The treatment of drapery, transparent and without 
folds, except those around the ankles, is strongly reminiscent of Samath Buddhas. Also 
strikingly similar is the manner of tying the lower garment which caused a deeply incised 
line around the waist and a slight swelling of the stomach below the navel. Thus, the 
figure raises certain problems relating to the positions of Mathura and Samath vis-a-vis 
the emerging Nalanda atelier. Similarly problematic is the halo: plain circular and bereft 
of any decorative elements except for two deeply incised lines along the perimeter. Plain 
halo, though not altogether unknown in Gupta art, is something of a rarity in both 
Mathura and Sarnath. One of the unadorned halo is seen in the Besnagar Balarima, 
assignable to the early fifth century. As observed earlier, the Shahkund Narasirhha is 
distinguished by a halo with incised lines on the perimeter. 

Despite its links with Mathura and Sarnath traditions, the Nalanda Buddha is very 
much local in overall effect. It most certainly does not present the refinement of Sarnath 
Buddhas of the late fifth century, nor is it comparable to the precision of the 
contemporaneous Mathura images. One possible explanation might be sought in artists’ 
attempt at reconciling very many different stylistic traits in a particular work. It has been 
argued that the ‘general style of the sculpture . . . does not bear the hallmark of Mathura 
to the exclusion of Sarnath or vice versa. The juxtaposition of stylistic idioms in the 
composition reflects his eclecticism, while the partial clumsiness of the work acts as an 
index to the artisty of the monastic establishment at the time.’ 

The Nalanda Buddha predates the three inscribed Sarath Buddhas,” ranging in 
date between A D. 473/474 and 476/477. By far the two most distinctive elements which 
suggest a date prior to those three Buddhas are the lack of refinement and a different kind 
‘of mood. It neither possesses the extreme refinement of the Sarnath pieces, nor does it 
convey the psychological air connected with the Sarnath milieu. For all practical 
purposes, it represents a local attempt at blending elements, drawn from two major 
ateliers, at a time when the legacy of the Kushãpa Mathura idiom is a force to reckon 
with and the Sarnath idiom is fast spreading its roots to eastem Indian soil. In the long 
Tun, Samath would play a decisive role in the making of the eastem idiom, but the artist 
is yet to accept the Gupta idiom of Sarnath in all its essential details. 

The historical context of radiation of an idiom is difficult to explain, more so in 
eastern India where the evidence is scattered over a wide geographical space. An 
important index towards ascertaining the spread of Samath idiom is a number of 
sculptures datable between the fifth and the seventh centuries AD. At Chausa, Sarnath 
kind of throne-back decorative scheme was attempted. The Nalanda artists of the 
formative phase experimented with Samath and non-Sarnath elements. But, at certain 
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centres, typical products of the Samath ateliers were imported probably as the central 
figure of a Buddhist shrine, or as model to be emulated by the local carvers. It is in this 
context that the Buddha image of Biharail* (District Rajshahi, Bangladesh) assumes 
importance. As the name indicates, the place owes its identity to a vihdra, the remains of 
which are buried in one of the numerous mounds scattered over the village. A trial trench 
laid on the Rájbàdi mound revealed the remains of a structure showing rows of cells 
around a central courtyard and an image of Buddha, carved in Chunar sandstone. In spite 
of S.K. Saraswati's spirited defence in favour of the local origin, it is, beyond doubt, an 
import piece. However, R.D. Banerji observed in 1933: ‘This image is remarkably 
identical in type with the Buddha images discovered in Samath . . . Had the findspot not 
been correctly noted, one may have supposed easily that this specimen was found at 
Sarath instead of Rajshahi.’ The nearest parallel to this figure (Pl. 21.20) is the 
Sarnath Buddha of A.D. 474 not only in terms of overall appearance, but in matters of 
such details as the deeply-incised line along the waist and the arrangement of the pleats 
of the drapery below the left hand. The halo is almost totally mutilated, but the 
decorative scheme in the extant fragment seems to be similar to that of the Sanath 
specimen. Thus, a late fifth century date seems to be most plausible for the Biharail 
Buddha. Comparable in many ways to the Sarnath and Biharail figures is a Buddha head. 
excavated at Kumrahar, the ancient site of Pitaliputra. Carved in sandstone, the 
Kumrahar head (Pl. 21.21) is unmistakably derivative of the late fifth-century Sarnath 
idiom. The face with full and fleshy lips, half-closed meditative eyes and hair in 
conventionalized curls with a central protuberance —all bespeak its affiliation. But what 
distinguishes the face from the standard Sarnath type is the treatment of eyes—slightly 
‘opened—which seems to be responsive to the outer world. Although the stratigraphic 
evidence about the piece is far from satisfactory," it should not be later than the late 
fifih-century images of Buddha of Samath. 

The closing decades of the fifth century in eastern India is also marked by the 
appearance of a new material at Rajgir and Bodh-Gaya, viz. stucco. Contrary to the 
prevalent misconception, stucco was widely used in easter India.** Archaeologists have 
taken note of the stucco-work at Nalanda, in the third and fourth phases of the Stipa 3. 
Assigned to the early Gupta period, the evidence from these two phases are of crucial 
importance in the genesis and development of stucco statuary tradition in eastern India. 
‘Admittedly, the stratigraphic/chronological sequence of phases three and four at Stipa 3 
cannot be determined with precision, but their early date can hardly be contested. 

Initiated by the Gandhāra and Indo-Afghan schools, stucco statuary tradition 
remained quite popular in north-west till the fifth century A.D. Its use as an art-medium in 
north Indian plain remained extremely restricted. In course of 1914-15 excavations at 
Sarnath, Hargreaves discovered a number of stucco heads, which he assigned to ‘the late 
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Gupta or early mediaeval period." If Hargreaves’ dating is accepted, then the origin of 
stucco tradition in Bihar cannot be explained with reference to Sarnath. But, Sarnath did 
play an important role in shaping the style of stucco imagery of the seventh century. 
And, it is in this context, Rajgir stucco figures assume significance. 

Excavated by T. Bloch in 1905-06, the stucco figures adorn the outer wall of a 
hollow cylindrical structure, popularly known as Maniylir Math. All the figures are now 
totally obliterated; a set of early photographs preserved in the Archaeological Survey of 
India and Bloch’s report are the most dependable sources. The sectarian affiliation of the 
‘monument is problematic; in spite of а recent attempt at explaining it as a pachdyatana 
shrine" the issue remains unresolved. One may legitimately question the primacy of 
Naga imagery in what is intended as а syncretistic monument. The appearance of the 
dancing (Najarüija ?) form of Siva and the iconographically standardized Vishnu rules out 
the possibility of assigning this monument to a period ‘long before the iconography is 
formalised.” Given the present appearance, it represents certain fully-evolved concepts 
and their visualization, but beyond that nothing can be surmised. 

‘The date of these stucco figures had long been debated. In his pioneering work, 
У.А. Smith? assigns these to the "Gupta age’. Coomaraswamy? suggests fifth century. 
‘And Stella Kramrisch favours a sixth century date, a view shared, on different grounds, 
by Sheila Weiner,“ Pramod Chandra“ and Frederick M. Asher. What strikes us most 
їп the figures is an overpowering sense of refinement associated with the Indian classical 
tradition. Each of the figures merit individual appreciation. The Nagi shows a feminity 
expressed through soft and nubile torso, an almost imperceptible stooping stance and 
subtle transition of the body-planes. A faint smile enlivens the face. Vishgu, by 
comparison, is remarkably potent, his face illuminated in a benign smile. The upraised 
shoulder and arrangement of the lower garment are in the established stylistic 
conventions of eastern India. Nagarlja, in its turn, portrays a dynamism which is most 
unusual in the sculptures of this period, The Naga (PL 21.22) with his gaze, cast 
downwards, conveys a sense of strength and poise, as it were, each balancing the other. 

‘Attempts have been made to explain the stylistic elements of these figures in terms 
of Samath developments. But the added grace and pliability of the figures are achieved, 
їп no mean measure, due to the medium. Compared to the late fifth century Sarnath 
Buddhas, the stucco figures are certainly ‘weighty and earthbound'. The downcast gaze 
of Vishpu and Naga figures is an important pointer. As to the refinement of the figures, it 
must be pointed out that there exists a qualitative difference between the refinement of 
the Rajgir stuccos and the ‘linear abstraction’ of Samath statuary of the time of 
Kumiiragupta-Budhagupta. 

Along with this, we must consider the absence of stucco statuary tradition at 
‘Sarnath during the fifth-sixth centuries A.D. or before. The available evidence tends to 
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suggest the existence of stucco statuary tradition in Bihar and Bengal prior wo its 
development at Samath. Thus, a specific Sarnath linkage is difficult to argue. But, in 
view of the mobility of the artisans and craftsmen and their ability to adopt new material, 
‘one cannot altogether rule out extraneous influence. But, at the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot pinpoint the stylistic sources of Rajgir figures. As to their dates, 
meaningful points of reference are provided by rather slim and graceful early seventh 
century stucco figures of Stüpa 3 at Nalanda which are clearly dependent on Sarnath 
model, and the relatively heavy-set Jinas of Rajgir, assigned to the sixth century AD. 
Rajgir stuccos share none of the slimness of the Nalanda figures, nor do they 
approximate the heaviness of the Rajgir Jinas. As such, they should be placed toward the 
middle of the fifth century AD. 

Experiments with the new medium, viz, stucco, did not remain confined to Nalanda- 
Rajgir area. At Bodh-Gaya, it was adopted with some enthusiasm, as would be evident 
from a number of seventh century stucco sculptures totally re-worked, on the wall of the 
Mahübodhi temple. But, as early as the mid-fifth century, the base of the early Vajrisana 
жаз decorated by a number of stucco figures—ganas and lions," now completely 
‘obliterated. Cunningham must have seen them before 1879. The photographs published 
in his account shows four panels, recessed and projected altemately. Within the recessed 
panels are seen lions in profile and seated on their haunches, while the projected panels 
to the right has a pot-bellied gana distinctive in its Gupta hair-style, an ekdvali, a band 
running on the belly and the wristlets. With his hands raised the gana seems to be carry- 
ing the weight of the structure. The other gana is similarly dressed, the only difference 
being the position of his hand. He has the right hand raised to support the weight and the 
left planted at the base. The portly figures in their conviviality recall the frolicking ganas 
of the Bhumara temple,” ascribed to the second half of the fifth century AD. 

The closing decades of the fifth century produced three inscribed images of Buddha 
at Samath, ranging in date between AD. 473/474 and 476/477.” Samath atelier became а 
major source of influence in eastern India in the next two centuries. 

John M. Rosenfield argued? that there had been substantial increase in artistic 
activities at Samath and Buddhist centres of eastern India from the middle of the fifth 
century. Building activities at Nalanda” was accelerated, probably through royal 
patronage. At Bodh-Gaya”’ experimentations in emulative carving of railing pillars 
would begin shortly. Pundravardhana'* witnessed the construction of temples for 
primeval gods Kokimukhasvimin and Svetavarahasvimin. In the Gauga country," the 
Raktamrittikaã-mahãvihãra was still in a nascent stage. The Brahmaputra valley? experi- 
‘enced for the first time excavation of cave temples for Bhagavata Balabhadrasvimin. 
The experiences of the fourth and fifth centuries were carried forward in the next two 
hundred years. The geographical horizon of artistic activities expanded, and during the 
next two centuries new centres developed throughout eastern India. 
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Art and Hindu asceticism: Siva and Vishnu as masters of Yoga 


Michael W. Meister 


We tend to think of asceticism as self-denial, and self-denial as mortification. In 
India, I should rather see asceticism as self-fulfilment. The athleticism of the Greek word 
askesis, meaning "exercise, practice, training", has not been lost in the mental and 
physical discipline of Hindu yoga. 

Divine beings in India share this athletic asceticism, though the duality suggested 
by Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty's renaming of her study on 'Asceticism and Eroticism in 
the Mythology of Siva’ as ‘Siva: The Erotic Ascetic’ confuses the issue and requires 


India, in fact, need not be a contradiction. Vishnu and Siva as 
well as most other forms of divine manifestations in India centre their mythology and 
imagery on yogic control in contact with an underlying divine orderliness, howeyer 
messy the myths and images may seem to us. 

In ап, images of actual ascetics have survived from as early as the first few 
centuries B.C. (if we leave aside the controversial "proto-Siva" seals from the Harappa 
civilization) to the Mughal period and beyond. The fascination of this Hindu "other", ог 
its “altemative life-style", аз Romila Thapar has described it, has, perhaps in all periods, 
both attracted and threatened.‘ Its claim to tapas, or sacred heat, gave it power, its 
centred self-control could form a model for religious practice; and yet its extreme living 
practitioners in many ways remained socially liminal, if not outside the pale > 

If a Western model for ascetic extremity in Indian art might be the famous 
‘emaciated image of the fasting Buddha from Gandhira,® the standard image of yogic 
control Buddhist or otherwise—in India has rather been one of full health. 
Mind-centred asceticism did not require—though it might have been demonstrated by— 
physical austerities. Emaciation may have been an appropriate indicator of a horrific 
goddess —Kali or Chamunga, for example, but Parvati, when performing austerities 
(though she is, in some images, shown standing on one leg in conformance to her deep 
ascetic discipline) is always shown in full flowering health” (Fig. 1). 

The corporeal shell of the Jaina siddha, Bahubalî, is shown performing austerities, 
mot through the image of a mortified body, but by the vines growing up his legs 
toward his disciplined torso and by the ant-hills at his feet.” 
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Mortification by human rishis usually is linked to their acquisition of power through 
tapas, which can then be put to use claiming special benefits, as in the stories of 
Bhagiratha's or Arjuna’s penance. Siva and Vishgu, however, as masters of yoga 
(Siva-Yogisvara and Yoga-Naràyana), like Buddha or the Jinas, are shown with healthy 
well-formed bodies, inwardly ascetic (Pls. 22.1, 2 & 3). 

Lakuliga—Siva's divinized but once-living saint from Karvan (Gujarat) in the early 
centuries A D.—is often shown sharing Siva's most prominent sign of ascetic control, the 
erect phallus. Yet, as an active and proselytizing —if ascetic— human representative of 
Saivism, he is shown often more in the pose of a king or warrior than that of a yogin? 
The virastambhas that honour fallen heroes in India suggest a further kind of active 
asceticism —the complimentary antipode to Lakuliéa's form of austerities (РІ. 22.4) —by 
which death in battle is а form of self-ziving that leads directly to—moksha 9 

On temples in Orissa, Lakulifa, moreover, sometimes is shown on the front of 
temples above the activating Siva image in the temple's fronton. Such a position can 
suggest something of the important role asceticism has played in the hierarchy of Hindu 
self-realization.!! 

At the international “Discourses on Siva" symposium organised in Philadelphia 
some years ago (1981), a considerable controversy arose over T. 5. Maxwell's analysis 
of a Kushina-period image known in the archaeological literature as the "Nand Нава" 2 
Maxwell had pointed out that the standing images on the shaft of this pillar were 
primarily Vaishnava, that the head was recessed, not tumescent, as for a Šivaliñga, and 
that the upper four squatting images could not simply be taken as "Lakulita", as many 
had before him." His analysis also tied the image to early Vaishnava meditational texts; 
suggested the image was a "meditational construct” (an actual mechanical yantra); 
and saw the upper four seated figures as representing rishis or "rishi-hood", that state 
toward which the meditator aspired. I remember the fine Vaishnava and scholar, 
C. Sivaramamurti, protesting ‘but how could a human figure be put above the head of a 
divinity 

‘This is, however, perhaps the point. Hindu worship is active and has a direction. If 
yoga is modelled on the semiotic unity of тал and brahman, this identity is realized 
through the active pilgrimage a human takes by means of his or her “ascetic” practice.'* 
Divinity itself is static, becoming active in this world. The ascetic, on the other hand, 
actively ascends through meditation beyond this world. 

Sages, often with beards, are shown with some frequency as attendants and 
‘worshippers in sculptural representations of Hindu divinities. They carry out rituals 
around lirigas; stand as observers to cosmic events; attend at temple doorways. Parvati 
shown performing pafichdgnitapas is surrounded by four flames (Fig. 1) of which she, at 
the centre, becomes the fifth. In a number of other images, four ascetics act as the 
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flames around a central figure (disciples around Lakulîéa; attendants to a Jaina sage, as at 
Deogarh; or of Agni, the central flame, as at Khajuraho). 

ОГ course, the pretensions of living sages (only of other sects) were also sometimes 
pilloried in India, their asceticism called into question, as in several of the intentionally 
flagrant images placed on temple walls at Khajuraho or the slightly later play called 
Prabodhachandrodaya by Krishpamigra."* But look also at the hierarchy of Agni to 
other ascetics on the Lakshmana temple's southern wall.’ 

On the Lakshmana temple, the lowermost level of this kapili wall contains 
specifically Saiva imagery, including a panel of maithuna (copulation); the next level up 
shows rather more subdued Vaishnava imagery; and the uppermost level shows 
Agni/Brahma—the personification of the sacrificial fire—surrounded by four ascetic 
‘sages. This is the direction both of active transformation and ascent. 

‘A somewhat less erotic example of this hierarchy I find in the famous relief usually 
called "the descent of the Ganges" at Mahabalipuram.” Around a Vaishnava shrine set 
оп the bank of the Ganga, probably near Varanasi, are shown a number of sages engaged 
in a variety of ascetic practices, some obviously less devotional than others. As a point of 
humour (and honour) the artist has demonstrated the scepticism by which many ascetics 
in India may often be greeted by showing on the opposite bank an “ascetic” cat, 
performing austerities, being paid obeisance by his devoted mice. 

The main sage in this relief, however, is shown as the epitomy of true inward 
devotion, the active searcher as opposed to the static image of divinity in the shrine’s 
sanctum. Axially above this shrine-image stands an austere ascetic, successfully using 
his tapas to call Siva to him in the Himalayas. It is his tapas that provides the heat of 
transformation, and his human body, not Siva’s, that axially ascends beyond the pinnacle 
of the earth-bound Vaishnava shrine. 

A further example of this structure I wish to emphasize might be the late-Gupta 
Vishnu temple at Deogarh, which provides, on its back wall, an image of the human 
sage, Nara, in deep discussion with the four-armed divinity Narkyana, somewhere in the 
high layas?! Though some question has been raised about the direction of 
ambulation for this shrine, if one moves in proper clockwise pradakshina order, the first 
image on the north wall is that of Vishnu rescuing a king—in the form of an elephant — 
from a water-beast, here shown as a ndga, who has captured him in a lotus-pond.? 

The näga king and his queen pay obeisance to the apparition of Vishnu riding on 
Garuda. Above Vishnu's head, vidyddhara couples hover, holding a crown. In my view, 
this mythic event presents Vishnu as protector of this world; the ndgas as ensnaring 
‘maya; and the lotus-pond as the originating waters, thus also the earth. Vishnu, as 
Gajendramoksha, shows the way toward ultimate liberation, but, as rrilobyamdna, very 
much still entangled with this world. 
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On the east wall are discoursing figures of Nara and Narlyana, human and divine 
sages set within the liminal realm of the Himalayas (two other lean ascetics attend to 
either side). Narayana has four arms, holding a bud to his chest, a rosary, а ladle, and а 
water-pot, with long tresses and knotted hair as shown also by Siva as a Himalayan 
master of yoga. Nara wears an antelope-skin and also carries a rosary. Below their feet, a 
deer and a lion lie down together. Above both their heads are tree branches and a 
vidyádhara couple, with a central yakshi figure turning toward Narlyana. Further above 
are two additional vidyádhara couples with Brahmi at the centre. 

This scene I see as the meeting of divinity—made manifest in Naryana—and 
humanity (Nara/"man") taken to the furthest possible state of present transformation: that 
distant point to which Hindu worship, and pilgrimage, can carry its practitioners within 
this world. 

Оп the south wall is Vishnu Anantasayana, Sesha's hood sheltering an awakening 
Vishnu; Brahmi as “creator” is seated on a lotus growing at the centre. Below are two 
demons and Vishpu's personified weapons ready to take up their guarding role. In a line 
with Brahma, hovering in attendance, аге Skanda, Indra and Umi-Mahesvara. 

This scene is an explicit mythic representation of the moment of cosmogonic 
‘regeneration: human transformation carried to a much higher level of creativity. In the 
central sanctum of the Deogarh temple was once possibly an image of Vifvarüpa— 
Vishnu as cosmic progenitor. The most iconographically-explicit example of this form 
is perhaps that from Changu-Narayana, Nepal, where the vertically proliferating figure 
of Visvarüpa stands as cosmic axis above the reclining figure of Vishgu-Anantaéayana 
(Р. 22.5). 

Nirdyana, the sage, produces Narlyana the cosmic progenitor. The practice of 
asceticism itself creates the transformation. The most pregnant image of ascetic 
transformation thus becomes one of generation, as in images of Visvarüpa or the famous 
seven-fold Siva from Parel.?5 

The form of Visvartipa- Vishnu found in other parts of western India, contributing to 
the form developed at Deogarh, shows Vishnu with his knees drawn up, like the petals of 
a lotus, in a birth-giving posture. Siva also, in early images of him as Yogisvara, master 
of yoga, sits above a lotus, with ndgas on either side of the stalk below (PI. 22.1). 

I may be permitted to carry this imagery one step further by referring to a goddess 
named by Stella Kramrisch as "Aditi-uttinapad” 2 She lies with her back to the ground, 
her legs pulled up in a birthing posture—but with the feet turned back toward the ground 
in a rooted, essentially yogic, posture; she has a lotus flower rather than a head. Perhaps I 
push things too far to say that this is an ascetic image, yet to me the essence of asceticism 
in India is just this thrust to generate a new being! To trans-form is to generate; thus to 
give birth is to transform. 
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Siva and Vishnu, as masters of yoga, are shown seated on centred lotus thrones, 
born of the earth, participants in the act of cosmogonic origination. This iconography is 
shared by the Buddha, Jinas, Lakulîfa, Yoga-Nardyana as well as Yoglévara Siva, and 
places the centred image at the navel of cosmic creation. Only through a relationship to 
such a constant process of cosmic as well as self-regeneration can the seeming 
self-mortification of asceticism actually be fulfilled. 
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An image of Kevala-Narasirhha from Mothadaka village, 
District Guntur (Andhra Pradesh) 


LK. Sarma 


A greenish limestone flat rectangular stele, 70 cm. high, 34 cm. broad and 5 cm. 
thick, was found in the Mothadaka village in the Tadikonda mandalam of District 
Guntur (Andhra Pradesh). This is a surface-find within a private land looked after by 
Alluri Madhava Rao of the Mothadaka village.' The sculptured part measures 45 cm. 
in length which includes its padestal, 9 cm. high. The figure is in three-fourth relief. The 
unworked rough lower part of 25 cm. was meant for fixing the image in position. 
Datable to about the second century AD, the image is now in Site Museum (Acc. no. 
1053) at Amaravati, 


The Image 

The image (Pl. 23.1) is frontal, seated in royal fashion, rdjallldsana, over а low 
 mafichaka type of pedestal. It is two-armed; the right hand shows up a prayoga-chakra 
held between the thumb and forefinger while resting on the upright knee. The left hand is 
on the thigh of the folded leg. 

The face is leonine and the mane is prominent and boldly circular like a prabhdvali 
with hair-lines clearly seen. The head-gear reveals a central knot (kudimi). The leonine 
mouth with short canine teeth (hrasvadarishjra) and moustaches impart the look of a 
beast. Obviously, Narasiriha is a hybrid ауада, being nara (тап) and sirhha (lion). The 
eyelids are large with round eye-balls. The nose is sharp with well-defined nostrils, 
while the ears are raised. There is a prominent rilaka-mark between the eye-brows. The 
fingers of the left hand, the wrist and both the feet, however, retain the characteristics of 
а wild animal. The wristlets, plain keyüras, the yajfiopavita across the torso, the 
udara-bandha, the lower vastra with a central nîvi and tied to a vastra-mekhald around 
the kafi, all clearly show the human attire. 

‘The pedestal is of an unusual class, A flat sheet is mounted on a rolled-up cushion. 
The image appears at first sight to be a milabera (main deity) in a temple; the tranquil 
pose and rdjalilasana characterize the great avatdra of Vishg. 
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Vaishnava cult in Andhra 

In the early Bhdgavata religion, vibhava aspect or avaidras of Vishyu appear 
somewhat later. In Andhra Pradesh several limestone plaques depicting the vydha aspect 
эге known. The sculptured slab from the Kondamotu hill (3 km. from the Piduguralla 
village in the Palnad taluk, District Guntur), dated to the fourth century AD, clearly 
shows in relief Narasirhha as a principal deity and flanked by five Vrisha-viras with 
their characteristic Jdichhanas* in the hands. Narasirhha, however, is two-armed; the left 
hand, uplifted, holds a chakra in the palm and the corresponding right hand has a sword. 
The rivaisa on the chest and the membrum virile erect clearly indicate the Narasirhha 
avara of Vishou. M.C. Joshi holds that this depiction is unique and tums into 
shapyüha? In the Kunidene relief, Narasithha is shown on the extreme left and in a 
subordinate position like the trimukha-Brahm& on the extreme right, This is actually a 
Siva-parchlyatana plaque; centrally placed is Siva (liga) along with Sakti and 
Kintikeya. Flanking at either ends are Brahml and Narasirhha (Vishnu). The head part 
of Narasirhha with a round face, the head-gear, erect cars and bushy side-drawn 
moustaches bears a close resemblance to the Mothadaka example. 

The trideva plaques noted from Kisaragutta (District Hyderabad) and Majeti 
(District Belgaum) depict Narasirhha (man-lion) along with Siva and Sakti. The 
limestone examples from Kunidene and Muktyala clearly reveal the workmanship of the 
Ikshvaku period and alike datable to the third-fourth century AD., while the others from 
Kisaragutta and Majeti are of brown slate and later in date (fourth and fifth century AD.) 
‘assignable to the early Vishnukundin and Kadamba periods. 


‘Some other parallels 

A.P. Jamkhedka has drawn our attention to a colossal image of Kevala- 
Narasirhha, dhruvürchabera (main deity of worship), within the stone temple raised by 
the queen Prabhávat-gupii (AD. 419-425) of the Vakitaka dynasty at Ramtek (District 
Vidarbha). Here the image is two-armed and like the present example is a consecrated 
one. However, in this example a thick coat of vermilion covered all its features. This 
colouring is prescribed in the dgama texts and one who makes dhruvabera without 
colour is said to perish.’ In any case the Mothadaka example of Kevala-Narasimha is not 
only a unique one but earliest known image of Narasirhha in the south. It was originally 
perhaps а dhruvabera* and painted too. The traces of paint are not visible now, but the 
abrasive surface indicates its being coated at least periodically during rituals, In the 
Gupta examples of later date we get four-armed seated images with several attributes, as. 
рап of decorative elements in the niches or chaitya-windows as in the Gupta temple of 
Deogarh.” In the early Chilukyan period (A.D. 543-654), we get four-armed Narasimha in 
Cave I, and Cave Ш upper Sivdlaya at Badami, but all these are later to the examples of 
the Palnad limestone slabs described above from Andhra Pradesh. 
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Tapasvini Parvati in Art and Literature with 
special reference to north India 


N. P. Joshi 


Introduction 

In the iconic realm of the Brihmanical female divinities images of Siva's consort 
Румї are of special significance for their quality, quantity and variety. The, goddess 
appears right from the beginning of the Christian era and enjoys unbroken continuation 
down to the present age. The life history of Pürvati can fully be traced out with the help 
of her images only, if we group them in the following order: (i) her penance before and 
after marriage; (ii) her marriage with Siva; (iii) fondling of the new bride by Siva; 
Gv) the in warm embrace in standing or sitting postures; (v) the couple riding the 
bull; (vi) Siva-Pirvati playing the game of dice (dyaa-ridd (vii) Pirvati's 
association with her lord on various occasions; (vii) Parvatî reclining on a bedstead with 
Siva as a child; (ix) Parvati as Skanda-mdid; and (x) the Supreme Mother Durga in 
benevolent and malevolent forms. Each one of these forms has been dealt with in details 
by the Purdnas, Tantras and other literary sources. Only if we confine ourselves to the 
Purdinas, several image-types can be well explained and a number of new forms can 
further be identified. In the present paper we shall be discussing only the first group, that 
is, Gauri, often called Tapasvini Parvati, in north India with special reference to 
Madhyadesa. 

The Devi with a rosary (aksha-mdla) and а water-vessel (kamandalu, kundika, 
ghata) in normal hands, either standing or seated, often flanked by а deer or two and a 
lion, and sometimes with an iguana (godhd) below her feet is known as Gauri or 
Tapasvini Parvati. Sometimes containers with blazing fire (agni-kundas) are also seen 
around her. This image-type originated in early centuries of the Christian era in the 
Mathura region and gained wide popularity in the post-Gupta period throughout north 
India, so much so that in the important Siva temples the deity is always present on the 
northern side. This profusion of the image-type naturally brought in a wide range of 
varieties from region to region showing differences in the number of hands, attributes, 
flanking animals, subordinate figures and divinities on the back-slab. Our present 
discussions are being based on one hundred and four images, hailing from Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat, ranging in date from c. second to fourteenth 
‘century AD. (Images of easter and southern India have only been casually referred to). 
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Their chronological break-up is as follows: 


Images up to c. seventh century AD. 10 
Images from c. eighth-ninth century AD. 25 
Images from c. tenth-fourteenth century AD. ... _ 69 

Total 104 


Párvati's penance 

Before we start discussing the images, it will be worthwhile to see what the 
Puranas have to say regarding Párvati's penance. They record three different occasions, 
but the type of the penance undergone is more or less the same. These three occasions 
can briefly be described as follows. 


FIRST PENANCE OR PREMARRIAGE PexANce!.—Sati, the daughter of Daksha Prajlpati, 
also known as Dükshlyani and Laliti, was married to Siva. Daksha was not on good 
terms with his son-in-law; so he did not invite him on the occasion of a great sacrifice at 
his place. Sati went there against Siva's advice, but had to pocket insults one after the 
other. Ultimately, in utter disgust she threw herself in the sacrificial fire and died. In her 
next birth Sati became the daughter of Himalaya and came to be called as Kal, Girijā and 
Parvati. She was of dark colour by birth. Yoganidrl, the goddess of night and sleep, was 
responsible for this. Instigated by Narada, Plrvati decided to practise penance and win 
cover Siva as her husband in this birth also. Mend, her mother, saying, ‘Oh dear! Do'nt do 
it (и тй), tried to dissuade her, but the girl did not stir an inch, and with the help of her 
maid friends started practising hard penance. During that very period there arose а 
demon, Düruka by name, who overpowered the Devas. This demon was destined to be 
killed by none except Siva’s son. But Siva had already lost his wife Sati and denouncing 
all worldly pleasures he had kept himself engaged in penance. In order to divert his 
attention, the Devas, in consultation with Brahma and Vishnu, sent Kimadeva or the god 
of love, with his wife Ratî and friend Vasanta to cause distraction in Siva's mind. 
‘Kiimadeva did it at the cost of his own life. Siva's meditation came to a stop, the Devas 
‘approached at that very moment, offered their prayers and narrated what had fallen on 
them. They requested him that they could be saved only if he produced a son. The news 
of Plrvati’s penance was also communicated to him. Reading between the lines Siva 
‘granted their request, but decided to test Parvati’ firmness. He deputed the Seven Sages 
(Saptarshis) for that, and after getting their favourable reports thought of putting her to 
test himself. He appeared before Parvati in the guise of a brakmachdri, and tried to 
disturb her by describing Siva's inauspicious and terrific characteristics, but all was in 
vain and Siva became fully convinced of her firm determination. He now appeared 
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in his original form and agreed to accept her as his wife. In due course their marriage 
took place. 


SECOND PENANCE, THE POST-MARRIAGE PENANCE?.—It has already been said that Pürvati, 
by birth, was dark in colour. Once after marriage, when she had embraced Siva, the 
latter, as a sheer joke, observed that her embracing him looked as if a dark bhujahgt 
(she-serpent) was embracing the white sandal tree. Pirvati could not bear this direct hit 
‘on her colour. She tried to pay Siva in his own coins and further declared that she was 
finally retiring to forest and would retum only if she could manage to get her colour 
changed and become Gauri. Paying least attention to Siva’s clarifications she went to her 
father’s place. But before doing so she appointed Viraka, one of her faithful attendants, 
to keep an eye over Siva in her absence. She went to the Himalayan regions and this time 
tried to please Brahma by her penance. 

Meanwhile at this end a demon, Agi by name, thought of taking advantage of 
Parvati’s absence and hatched a conspiracy against Siva. He went to him in the guise of 
Parvati and in course of conjugal activities planned to kill Siva, But Siva detected the 
foul intentions and Agi was put to death. Viraka could only see а young damsel entering 
Siva’s private apartments. Without caring to investigate further, he immediately 
‘communicated the news to his mistress. Hearing this Parvati became extremely furious 
‘and her wrath came out in the form of a strong and terrific lion or a tiger as per another 
version. This animal continued to be with her during the penance. However, in due 
course Brahma appeared before her and Parvati's request for change of her colour was 
granted. Immediately thereby from her body emerged ‘the blue-coloured three-eyed 
‘goddess Yoganidra, who was basically responsible for her dark shade. This Devi, clad in 
yellow and bedecked with ornaments, carried a bell (алй) in her hands." Having been 
produced from the body or kosa of Parvati, she came to be known as Kausiki. Her other 
‘synonyms were Nis, ЕКАлат\ and Vindhya-vasini. She killed the demons Sumbha and 
Nisumbha and took Vindhydchala as her abode. Plrvati now became of golden hue 
(kafichana-gaurî) and went back to Siva in all happiness. 


THIRD PENANCE, ANOTHER POST MARRIAGE PENANCE? —This time the reason was not any 
dispute but just a merry-making activity. Once it so happened that sheerly as a joke 
Parvati put her hands on the three eyes of Siva, but this innocent and unintentional act on 
her part had far-reaching effects. Siva's eyes being closed, the deities Sûrya, Chandra 
‘and Agni became powerless and their normal activities came to a stop. It appeared that 
final end of the universe was near at hand. All the gods, being afraid of this untimely and 
unforeseen calamity, rushed to Siva for shelter. Now Parvati realised what she had done. 
‘She quickly removed her hands and every thing became normal. But Siva took this in 
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altogether different light. He said that Parvati was not only his wife but also the mother 
of the universe (aganmátd); and so it was not at all befitting for her to have done any 
thing which would put the world in utter turmoil. The fault, therefore, was thought to be 
‘unpardonable and for purification hard penance on her part was the only go. Parvati 
obeyed her lord and proceeded to Kafchipurî, which stood on the bank of the river 
Kampi, for tapas. This episode mainly belongs to south Indian tradition, and is not of 
‘much use for our purpose. 


Literary background of the image-type 

So much about Pürvati 's penance in legends from the Puranas. Let us now take а 
quick survey of what the iconographic canons say about this image-type, usually known 
as Gauri. According to the Agni-purdna* the three-eyed and two-armed Gauri should 
carry a spear (sila) and a mirror (darpana). If she is with four hands, she should have a 
Sala, galantika (7), kundî and vara (boon-imparting attitude). The Purana also discusses 
her other forms such as Lalita, Siddha and Chandika’ The Apardjitaprichchha* (later 
half of twelfth century AD), which has been closely followed by the Devatdmirti- 
prakarana’ and the Rüpamandana" (both of c. fifteenth century AD.) calls Gauri as 
‘godhdsana’, that is using an iguana as her mount, and further describes her twelve 
forms giving details about the attributes, etc. These twelve forms are Gauri, Uma, 
Parvati, Sriy&, Rambha, Total, Tripura, Lalita, Krishna, MaheSvari, Savitri and 
‘Trikhandi or Srikhandi The Rüpamandana mentions only seven of these? namely 
Gauri to Tripurā. Under the dyatanas of Gauri it does refer to Siddha, Sriya, Savitri, 
Bhagavati, Sarasvati, GaneSa and the two Kumiras, but refrains from giving details 
about their attributes, etc." The Apardjitaprichchha! also talks about the eight 
gate-keepers (pratiharis) of Gauri. This work distinguishes between Gauri, Laliyà and 
Durga and observes that Gauri would be on iguana, Lali уй on a swan and Durga would 
ride a lion," but curiously enough many of the forms of Gauri described by the same 
writer do not have iguana. 


Survey of images 

Equipped with this literary background, let us now turn to the images proper. The 
earliest one, datable to c. second century A.D. comes from Mathura (GMM. 15.879). In 
this case only the upper part showing Parvati with her right hand raised in abhaya and 
left akimbo is now extant The two agni-kundas by her sides serve as the 
identification-marks. Next are the finds from Mandhali and Patur,!* both from 
Maharashtra, datable to c. др. 400-500. These figures are also two-armed, but show no 
agni-kundas. They are followed by another image in Cave 21, Ellora. in Maharashtra. 
Here one can see the Tapasvini in full form. She carries aksha-mdld in her right hand 
and a kamandalu in the left and has a deer-skin suspended on her left shoulder. Four 
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agni-kundas are to be seen near her feet. She has been approached by Siva as a brahma- 
chûrî, and a few Siva-ganas are also present below. In north India there is a long gap 
after Mathura till c. seventh century AD. Tapasvini Parvati is now first to be seen at 
Kannauj.' She is clad in simple dress and has a deer-skin on her left shoulder and 
agni-kundas are conspicuously absent. Her four-armed form, almost contemporary, is 
available at Mundesvari (District Shahabad, Bihar)!” wherein the Devi has mala, vara, 
ghata and an elongated object in her hands. This elongated object, seen in a number of 
forms and varieties, has been identified as kusaakura or a tuft of the kusa grass by 
Krishna Deva." 

During this period we come across her seated form also. In a figure from 
Musanagar (District Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh) she is two-handed (SML. 54.148), but at 
Arol and Batesar (both in Madhya Pradesh) and at Roda?! in Gujarat she is 
four-handed. Broad features of these early forms of Gauri can be summarized as below: 

G) Most of the images are in standing posture, though the seated form was also 
known, 
i) Aksha-mála, ghata, kufaAkura and lotus or padma are the usual attributes. 
The Devi puts on simple «дї, has sometimes a deer-skin on her shoulder, or 
has a yoga-patga running round her knees. 
(iv) In a few cases Parvati is flanked by a lion and one or two deer. Friendly 
appearance of these two opposites suggests peaceful atmosphere caused by 


her penance. 
(V) Iguana is rarely seen. For example it appears in a figure from Ajmer 
(Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, no. 324). 


(vi) Attendants and subordinate deities on the back-slab do not appear. 
(vii) The agni-kundas establishing her paichdgni-tapas have just been introduced 
in a few cases only. 

(viii) Appearance of Šiva-lihga and Ganapati is still a rare phenomenon. 

(ix) It is not yet possible to identify the distinct forms of Саш, but the idea seems. 
to depict her pre-marriage penance. 

From c. eighth century onwards there is a prolific growth in the number of images 
of Parvati throughout north India, which ushered new varieties with distinct regional 
trends. Gouriswar Bhattacharya has discussed the formis current in the eastern part of 
undivided India and has shown that Siddha in kadali-vana or banana-forest was popular 
in eastern Bengal, while Lalita enjoyed popularity in north Bengal.” Let us see the state 
of affairs in Madhyadesa. Ninty-four images of post-eighth century period hailing from 
this part of our country serve as the data. ‘Though the old form of Gauri in general did 
continue in this period, there has been a great addition in the attributes, surrounding 
figures and subordinate deities occupying the upper and lower field of the back-slab. 
They can briefly be noted as follows. 
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(a) Besides aksha-malà, ghata, padma and kusdrikura one can often see а goad 
(ahkuía) sacrificial ladles (sruk, sruvd), manuscript (pustaka), mirror 
(брак), trident (016210), lotus-buds (padma-kalikd), etc. as attributes of 


[2 jus deer and iguana, rarely a bird and serpents are also there. 

(©) One of the notable additional features is the appearance of a number of 
subordinate deities (parikara-devaids) such as Ganesa, Skanda, Kausiki with a 
bell in hand, Annapima with a ladle, nava-grahas, seven matriks, Gang, 
Yamunã, rathikd-figures like Brahma, Vishnu, Ardhanlriévara and Lakuliéa. 
Besides, a number of ascetics (rishis), Plrvati’s maid friends (sakhis) and 
attendants are also to be seen. One does not come across with all of them in 
any single figure of Gauri; rather their appearance or deletion depends on 
several factors such as type of the image, availability of space, regional trends, 
choice of the sculptor, etc. Reasons for the appearance of most of them can be 
explained with the help of literary references, but some like the iguana (godhd) 
itself are still problematic. Actually some of them serve as the guidelines for 
identifying the image-types. 

Without discussing these different attributes and subordinate deities in details for 
lack of space and time we would directly proceed with identification of various forms of 
Gauri-figures in Madhyadesa. They can broadly be classified in three groups, namely 
(1) pre-marriage and post-marriage penance, (1) forms discussed in literature excluding 
the iconographic texts and (Ш) twelve forms of Gauri according to the 
Pratima-lakshana. 


Group I, pre-marriage and post-marriage penance 

Three occasions of Pürvaü's penance have already been discussed; first is her 
pre-marriage penance and the second and the third are post-marriage events. In images 
pre-marriage penance and only one post-marriage penance can be identified, the distin- 
guishing factor being appearance of the goddess Kausiki with a bell in hand, Earlier 
figures of Tapasvini Parvati in unsophisticated dress, often with a deer-skin on shoulder 
and agni-kundas around seem to depict her pre-marriage penance. The figure of Ellora 
clearly establishes this fact. Among the post-eighth century figures those with Sürya and 
Other grahas in the upper field? and also those with Lakuliga in central rathika™ 
(PL. 24.2) should also be grouped in this class. Parvati was particular to offer worship to 
the nava-grahas at the time of her marriage. The presence of Lakulia may indicate 
Siva as a yogi, cut off from the worldly affairs, as he actually was, when Parvati had 
taken recourse to penance for marriage. Parvati with Siva-linga in her hand also suggest 
her pre-marriage penance, wherein she had been worshipping a sand-made (vdlukdmaya) 
lihga according to the Puranas.“ By and large most of the figures of Tapasvini Рагуаї 
appear to belong to this group. 
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In spite of several common factors, those showing the ‘bell-carrying goddess’ 
Кашб as a subordinate deity form a group by themselves. We have seen that this deity 
is Yoganidrà, whose emergence from Párvati's body under the name of “bell-carrying 
blue-coloured Kausiki’ is closely related with Parvati’s post-marriage penance for 
change of her colour. We have sixteen figures with Kausik, and all of them hail from 
central India?” This Kausiki (PI. 24.3) has been depicted in two forms; either she carries 
а bell in her left hand and a ladle in the right?! or she holds either of the two only. 
Three figures of Gauri with Kausiki show Brahmi as one of the parikara-devatds. In 
an image from Hingalajgadh she appears in the central rathikd.>! This too seems to be of 
some significance. Brahmi is the female energy of Brahma and in this post-marriage 
penance Pirvati had prayed Brahma for change of her colour. Similarly, the image with 
Ardhanirigvara in central rathikd?" should also be grouped in this class, because along 
with change of her colour Brahmi had blessed her to be ‘the half part of her husband's. 
body’, which in other words means Andhanāri буага form. 


Group П, Gauri-figures in literature 

This grouping is mainly based on various descriptions and expressions in the 
Purdnas.They are as follows. 

ExaripastutTi Gauni ов GAUR STANDING он one roor™.—Describing her penance, the 
Mihefvara-khanda of the Skanda-purdna™ informs that Pürvati stopped eating even the 
dry leaves of the tree and balancing her body on one of her toes only carried on the 
penance, We know of three figures, two from north India and one from south, which 
show the Devi standing on left foot. The Hingalajgadh figure (PI. 24.1) is two-armed, 
while the Kota figure and the Palnad figure are four-armed. Of them the Palnad figure is 
datable to c. eighth century AD. and therefore the earlier in the lot. 

Јлороияї Manasi—Manasi, the wife of Jaratkdiu and the daughter of Kasyapa, 
has been described in the Devi-Bhdgavata” and Brahma-Vaivarta-purdna." Her son 
Astika had saved serpents from being killed in Janamejaya's Serpent-sacrifice. Manasi, a 
snake-deity and staunch devotee of Siva, came to be popular in major part of undivided 
eastern India. The Brahma-Vaivarta-purdna enumerates her twelve names, of which one 
is Jagadgauri. Perhaps due to this nomenclature the sculptors sometimes depicted her as 
Gausi. For example, in an image (PL. 24.4) of c. eighth century from Sivadvara in Uttar 
Pradesh (SML. 0.263) Мапаѕӣ having a snake-canopy over her head is seen seated 
cross-legged with an aksha-máld and a ghaa in her hands flanked by four snakes on 
each side. Siva-linga and Ganesa are present on the upper comers of the back-slab. 
‘Another similar figure of Manas3, but with four hands and a mirror as an additional 
attribute, has been found in the Samath excavations in Uttar Pradesh.” 
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Кзнемлйклл Gauri —Goddess Kshemafkari with two lions near her feet is one of 
the forms of Durga. Images of Kshemafkari Durgi and Kshematkari Skanda-mdid are to 
be seen in the Museum at Lucknow (SML. 0.252)" and Gwalior.“ Kshemahkari Gauri 
with vara, padma and rrifala hailing from Baijnath in Uttar Pradesh is to be seen in the 
National Museum at New Delhi (NM. 53.14). Another interesting figure, of which only 
the lower portion has been preserved, comes from Rajasthan, wherein between the two 
lions the iguana is also present (Mandor Museum 7/1048). 

Kimapa Gauri—An image of Gauri from Atkheda (District Devas, Madhya 
Pradesh) has her name ‘Kamada’ inscribed on the pedestal (Central Museum, Indore 
34/234). We do not know of this form from the Puranas, but some of the iconographic 
texts use the words kdmadd and sarva-kdmadd as adjectives of Rambh& Gauri. It is 
interesting to note that the image under reference agrees with the description of Parvati 
Gauri as we shall shortly see. 

LanÃ Gauri.—A very interesting figure of c. seventh century A.D. has been reported 
from Dhank (District Junagarh, Gujarat). The Devi (Pl. 24.5), almost naked and seated 
with legs widely spread, has both of her hands raised to the shoulders. A full-blown lotus 
їп the left hand is clear; a similar one could have been there in the right hand also. In the 
upper left comer of the back-slab appears a figure of seated Ganesa. On ће 
corresponding side, which is now mutilated, we know not if there was a Siva-linga. Two 
other similar figures of near about the same age are known to us. One, coming from 
Bhinmal in Gujarat, shows a lijga with bull on right, while the other from Arna in 
Rajasthan“ has Ganapati on the right side. 

These figures, due to their association with Ganapati and $iva-lihga and lotus 
flower in hand, seem to belong to Gauri class; but their sitting posture and nudity call for 
special attention. In this connection one may recall a stone plaque from Kunidane in 
Andhra Pradesh,“ which shows a lotus-headed similar goddess seated in line with a 
lihga, Brahma, Магазийһа and Skanda. We know that the lotus-headed goddess seated 
with legs widely spread and hands upraised forms a distinct group by herself; and this 
depiction, either in terracotta or in stone, has been traced right from early times down to 
the mediaeval ages both in the north and south. The Kunidane plaque clearly shows her 
Brahmanical nature. 

This headless goddess has been variously identified as Visirl, Nagnikl, Aditi, etc. 
‘On the basis of literary and epigraphic evidence she has been called ‘Lajji-Gaurt” also. 
Some inscriptions in Sanskrit and Kannad of the time of Chilukya ruler Mafgalesa 
(c. AD. 592-611) from south India show that this deity was originally known as ГАЙ}, 
Гайја and Lafijika, the consort of Siva at Mahakuta or Nandikesvara near Badami 
(District Bijapur, Karnataka). In Sanskrit the word lajjd carries two meanings, namely 
Lakshmi and an adulteress. One of the synonyms of Lakshmi, who carries lotuses, is 
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$й or riyê. This name appears also in the twelve form-names of Gauri. Phonetic simi- 
larity between Lañjā and Lajj& seems to be accounting for replacement of Lajjl for 1ай 
and thus the Mahdkita-Mahima of the Sakambhari-mahatmya, which is said to be an 
‘extract from the Skanda-purdna, mentions Lajjigauriéa along with Pllleía and 
Pintkiéa, the names of Siva-lihgas of Vishou-pushkarini Tirtha. Welcome light on 
nudity of Рача or Gauri comes from a folk tale of the Mahãkûta region recorded in the 
Devikofa It tells that once, when Siva and Párvati were busy in water-sports, all of a 
sudden a devotee appeared on the scene. This put the couple in very akward position. 
Siva quickly disappeared in a lihga and Parvati got herself concealed in а tank nearby. 
The ‘ashamed goddess’ thus came to be called "Lajji-Gaud*. Another folk tale accounts 
for her headlessness also, but that need not detain us at present. 

‘Above discussion shows that the concept of Lajji-Gauri as a form of Parvati is of 
south Indian origin and enjoyed popularity in that'region at least in later periods. 
Retaining its nudity but substituting a human head for a full-blown lotus on the trunk, the 
form seems to have travelled to Gujarat and Rajasthan in post-Gupta period; and the 
Gauri character of Devi was responsible for appearance of a liga and Ganesa by its 
side. 


Group III, Gauri-forms in the iconographic texts 

We have already referred to the Apardjitaprichchha, Devatdmirti-prakarana and 
Rüpamandana describing the twelve forms of Gauri. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the twelve female divinities appearing on the eastem part of the 
sabhd-mandapa of the Sun Temple at Modhera in District Mesana of Gujarat have been 
identified with dvddaía Gauris of the Apardjitaprichchha, of course with some 
reservations. All the figures are four-armed and carry a number of attributes in their 
extra hands; in the normal hands they have often a mālā and a kamandalu. Among the 
attributes some do find mention in the Apardjitaprichchha, but a few others are new. 
None of the Devis of the Modhera group carries a lihga and Ganapati or has the iguana 
below her feet. In one case, on the other hand, a humped bull appears as the vahana. АШ 
the figures stand in rribhaága, a pose, which does not agree with Gauri. To identify these 
figures with dvddasa Gautis, therefore, is difficult to accept. 

Let us again turn to the independent Gauri figures. The descriptions in the texts 
sometimes prove to be of little use for identifying the image-form in art, because the 
available images are badly injured and have lost a number of important details. Another 
difficulty as already pointed out, is created by the iguana. According to the 
Apardjitaprichchhd the animal is to be seen with Sriy only, while as many as 
‘twenty-four images of more than one variety under our reference have godha below their 
feet. Actually the godhd in Gauri figures start appearing from as early as c. eighth 
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century A.D. (Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, no. 324). What seems to have happened is that 
the tradition of the devî on godhd becomes Gauri (godhdsand bhavet Gauri) recorded by 
the Aparüjitaprichchhà had some ancient origin, and was accepted as а general maxim. 
‘Subsequently, irrespective of the form concerned the sculptors have shown godhd below 
the feet of Gauri. The same is the case with agni-kundas, Siva-linga and Ganapati. 
According to the iconographic canons agni-kundas go only with Pärvañ and Kyisho’, 
while linga and Ganapati with Parvati only. On the contrary the actual position is 
alarming. Thirty-five figures of our data have agni-kundas, and forty-five have йа and 
Ganesa; and all of them are certainly not Prvati and Krishna. Under these circumstances 
without taking note of the presence or absence of godhd, agni-kundas, Ganesa and liga, 
if we rely on one or more attributes only, the existence of the following forms can 
broadly be accepted. 

Piavati GAURL.—As per Apardjitaprichchha Parvati Gauri should carry aksha- 
‘mala, liga, GaneSa and kamandalu, and agni-kundas should also be there. Images from 
Atkheda (Central Museum, Indore, no. 34/234), Khajuraho and Nagpur (Nagpur 
Museum, A. 43) fairly agree with this description. 

GAURI.—When two-armed, Gaur? should have Ша and darpana, but when she has 
four hands, she should hold aksha-satra (that is mala), a pair of lotuses and kamandalu. 
This four-armed Gauri can be seen at Jabalpur (Rani Durgavati Museum, 136). 

SntYA Gauri.—Sriya has mala, padma, vara and abhaya, and а godhà below her 
feet. She is to be worshipped ‘in the house’ (grihe pájyd). Association of the lotus 
flowers and specific mention of iguana suggest her identity with the goddess $ri or 
Lakshmi 9 We have as many as thirty-six figures holding one or two lotus flowers. But 
holding of the lotus cannot be the only criterion, as Umi and Mahesvari, two other forms 
of Gauri, have also this flower in their hands. Of course the figures seen along with 
‘Vishnu can be taken as those of Sriyà with pretty amount of certainty.“ The two figures 
under reference with Vishnu in between bear three and two йаз respectively on the 
upper part of their back-slab. This also seems to be in keeping with the Padma-purdna,5 
which describes Lakshmi as bearing a Пава on her head. Нетай, citing the 
Vivakarmá-fastra, talks of Mahalakshmi at Kollapura (modern Kolhapur in 
Maharashtra) with four arms holding a flask (parra), club (аад), shield (kAetaka) and a 
coconut fruit (Sriphala), and also a Siva-linga on her head. This is further to be noted 
im this connection that the City-goddess of Kolhapur is locally known both as 
MahBlakshmi and Amba, thereby suggesting the identity of the Vaishnava and Saiva 
goddess as is the case with $riya Gauri. 

Ux Саші. Ота should be with aksha-máld, padma, darpana and ghata. A 
‘bronze figure in the Raipur Museum (MGM. 00:15) has all the three except aksha-malad. 
In the Lucknow Museum figure (SML. H. 25)? aksha-mald and darpana are extant, but 
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the attributes in other hands are lost. It should also be remembered that sometimes Umi 
has been described as showing vara, noose (pda), goad (айша) and abhaya. 2! 

‘Savrret GAURI.— Traditionally Savitri is known as consort of Brahma. In her Gauri 
form she should be four-faced and carry aksha-mala, pustaka, padma and kamandalu. 
None of our images is four-faced, but in some cases the attributes of Brahmi, namely 
pustaka and sacrificial ladle (sruk and sruvd), are there. This can be taken as a clue for 
identifying Sivite figures. One such image on the walls of Lakshmapa temple at 
Khajuraho with a manuscript and sacrificial ladle has a miniature bird near her right 
foot. This probably suggests a swan, though it does not look like it 

‘TriPURA GAURÍ.— According to the Apardjitaprichchhd Tripura should have pasa, 
añkusa, vara and abhaya. We have already referred to Uma with these attributes. A 
metal figure from Malwa in Madhya Pradesh in the collection of Dr. Lagu at Indore 
agrees with the above description. A figure from Kota (Kota Museum, 639/76) and the 
other from Mathura (GMM. 15. 1105) also hold а рй, but other attributes are 
different. 

LALITÀ AND SIDDHÄ.—As has already been observed these forms enjoyed popularity 
in the eastern part of undivided India. So far Madhyadesa is concemed Siddha in 
kadali-vana can be seen in the Allahabad Museum (Allahabad Museum, 1087). Lalita, 
according to the texts, should appear with onc of her hands resting on the head of Skanda 
ог Kürtikeya. If mere appearance of Skanda is taken to be sufficient, we have five 
figures, wherein Skanda is seen either rounded by Gauri’s stemmed lotus (Rani Mahal, 
Jhansi, 518), or seated on it.® Sometimes he appears in the central rathik2 (Kota Circuit. 
House no. 196), or somewhere on the back-slab (SML. 52.4). In a figure in the Nagpur 
Museum (Nagpur Museum, A. 34) Skanda is flanking the goddess. 

‘Gauri этти A CONCI HELD IN NORMAL HANDS. —We have as many as six figures of Сашї 
who hold a big conch in their normal hands joined together below the breasts. Of them, 
five come from Mathura and one from Jhansi (Rani Mahal, Jhansi, 576). Decidedly they 
form a group by themselves. Two of them (GMM. D. 51; 15.1105) have Siva-lihga and 
Ganesa, but the two others (GMM. 31.2103; 58.4565) have only a йа. None of the 
twelve forms of Gauri in the texts carry a conch like this; only the nearest would be 
Krishna Gauri with aksha-mdla and kamandalu, the normal hands joined together in 
sariputdijali pose. Identification of this ‘conch-bearing’ goddess is, therefore, a matter. 
of further research. 


Conclusions 
‘The above discussions lead us to the following conclusions: 
1. The earlier images up to the beginning of c. eighth century AD. are simple in 
dress, devoid of omaments and carry aksha-mdld and ghata in the normal hands. 
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. From c. eighth century and onwards there is a remarkable growth in the number 


of images of Gaurî. Most of them are four-handed and have different attributes. 
Gaur is now accompanied by her sakhls, attendants and subordianate deities. 


. Images of Gauri can be grouped in different ways. Images showing her post- 


marriage penance can be distinguished by the presence of the “bell-carrying’ 
Кашаа. 


. Literary evidence proves helpful to identify the figures of Eka-plida-sthitt 


Gauri, Kshemarikari Gauri, Jagadgaurt Manasi, Катада and Lajjã-Gaurî. 


. All the twelve forms of Gauri, dvādasa Gaurî, described in the iconographic 


texts cannot be recognised in sculptures with all certainty; but a few like 
Parvati, Gauri, Sriyê, Uma, Savitt, Tripura, Lalita and Siddha can fairly be 
identified. 


l. Gauri holding a conch in normal hands joined together is also met with, but 


‘exact identification of this form needs further investigation. 
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Rock-carvings of four river-deities in Mamallapuram 


Adalbert J. Gail 


There are two granite rock-temples in Mimallapuram which are known in literature 
as the Varüha-mandapa and Adivariha-mandapa. The latter is referred to in the inscrip- 
tions as the ParameSvara-Mahivariha-Vishnu-griham, since Vishnu in his boar- 
incarnation was and still is worshipped there today." 

The term Vartha-mandapa for the first temple cannot be confirmed by any 
historical sources and appears to be based on certain similarities that the two temples 
share. In the Adivariha temple there is a Varüha image that closely resembles the Varaha 
relief on the north wall of the Varüha-mandapa. Both temples have representations of 
Gaja-Lakshmi and Durgi on the rear wall. The resemblance of the two reliefs of 
Gaja-Lakshmi is so striking that one can conclude that one is a direct copy of the other. 
The Adivaraha temple is probably the later of the two. 

Srinivasan describes the two Gaja-Lakshmi reliefs, as cited below. With regard to 
the representation in the Vardha-mandapa: ‘In the Gaja-Lakshmi panel (pl. ХЫ), 
Lakshmi as Sri-devi is seated (pralamba) on a full-blown lotus, her two legs resting on a 
spread-out lotus-leaf below. The other lotus-leaves shown vertically with their stalks 
behind suggest the lotus tank. Lakshmi is two-armed, her two hands held up 
symmetrically in kafaka as if to hold lotuses. A svarma-vaikdksha crosses her bosom in 
front and she wears enormous patra-kundalas. Her head-dress is the one peculiar to the 
Pallava and contemporary sculptures of the South, looking like a jafa-bandha with a 
conical peak. On either side of her stand four celestial nymphs diaphanously clothed, the 
two nearest to her leading and carrying water pitchers in the palm of one of their hands, 
while the other is placed in kati. The two other nymphs follow holding on to the leading 
water carrier by the girdle or plaited tresses. The other hand in each case is held in 
kajaka. Over them are shown the heads of two elephants; that on the proper right shows 
its broad side while the one on the proper left is in profile. The elephant on the right of 
Lakshmi is holding up by its trunk and inverting a water-pitcher over the head of 
Lakshmi. The elephant on the left is coiling its trunk round the water-pitcher held by the 
nymph below as if in the act of lifting it up.'* 

Regarding the representation in the Adivarüha-mandapa Srinivasan remarks: "The. 
‘two sections of the back wall on either side of the projecting shrine-front contain larger 
square panels, the panel on the north bearing Sri-devi (pl. LIV A), very similar to that in 
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the Varaha-mandapam (p. 147). Seated (pralamba-pada) on a full-blown lotus, her feet 
are resting on the shelf of the lower outer petals of the same. Below it are shown large 
lotus-leaves and buds. She is two-armed, holding lotus-buds in both the hands. She wears 
a karanda-makuta; over a thick jatabandha, patra-kundalas, kantha-hára, svara- 
vaikakshas, karikanas and mafijiras. On either side are two pairs of attendants who are 
celestial maidens, the two inner carrying pitchers of water. The two outer attendants are 
not touching the waist of the ladies in front as in the Vardha-mandapam panel but stand a 
little away and hold something. The northern one holds a basket of flowers in her left 
hand and with the right hand is picking them out for archana. The southern one holds a 
lotus-bud by the stalk in her left hand and her right hand is in kafaka, Over them are two 
elephants, the lateral view of their front portions alone being shown. The northern one is 
shown lifting up a pot of water and inverting it over the head of Lakshmi, while the 
‘southern one grasps the pot of water held by the arms of the attendant below, preliminary 
to pouring it over the head of Lakshmi. On the whole, the sculpture here is of much finer 
workmanship. 

Thus the four female figures accompanying Lakshmi are described by Srinivasan 
once as 'four celestial nymphs', and once as 'two pairs of attendants who are celestial 
maidens.” 

The account of the churning of the milk ocean, from which the goddess 
Sri Lakshmi emerged, is profusely described in the epic-puriinic literature.“ 

If we, once more, carefully examine the passage about the bath (sndna) or the 
consecration (abhisheka) of Lakshmi in all these versions, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana inclusive, one feature is noticeable in the parallel texts of the Vishnu-purdna 
1, 9, 99-102 and the Padma-purdna srishtilhanda 4, 59-62 that is missing in all the other 
versions with the exception of the Bhdgavata-purdna. 


Tatah sphurat-küntimati vikdsi-kamale sthità | 

Srir-devi payasas-tasmad-utthitd bhrita (Pd. dhrita)-pankaja II 

зат tushpuvurmmuda yuktdh Srisaktena maharshayah | 
Visvávasu-mukhás-tasyà gandharvah purato jaguh W 

Ghritacht-pramukha brahman ( = Vi., Pd. rājan) nanritus chüpsaro-gandh 
Gangadyah saritas-toyaih sndndrtham upatasthire W 

dig-gajà hema- i., Pd. meghá-)pátra-stham ádaya vimalam jalam | 
snápaydfi-chakrire-devirh sarvva-loka-mahesvarim V. 


Wilson translates: "Then, seated on a full-blown lotus, and holding a water-lily in 
her hand, the goddess Sri, radiant with beauty, rose from the waves. The great sages, 
enraptured, hymned her with the song dedicated to her praise. Viswavasu and other 
heavenly quiristers sang, and Ghrtichi and other celestial nymphs danced before her. 
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байа and other holy streams attended for her ablutions: and the elephants of the skies, 
taking up their pure waters in vases of gold, poured them over the goddess, the queen of 
the universal world.’® 

Here, as well, the Bhdgavata-purdna closely follows the Vishnu-purána in that not 
only the heavenly elephants but also the great rivers in human form participate in the 
‘consecration of Lakshmi. It is these rivers which bring the water that is then mixed with 
other ingredients and poured over Lakshmi by the heavenly elephants. Bhp. VIII, 8, 
8-13: 


tataj-chdvir-abhit sûkshûch-chhrî rama Bhagavatpara | 
raRjayanti disah kantya vidyut saudamani yatha ll 
tasyûrh chakruh sprihdm sarve sa-surdsura-mdnavah | 
rüpaudarya-vayo-varna-mahimdkshipta-chetasah V 
tasyû äsanarh dninye Mahendro mahad-adbhutam | 
mürtimatyah sarich chhreshgha hema-kumbhair-jalam fuchi Il 
abhishechanika bhünir-harat sakalaushadhih | 
йай paficha pavitrani vasanto madhu-mādhavau \ 
rishayah kalpaydrh chakrur-abhishekarh yatha-vidhi | 
Jagur-bhadrani gandharvà natyas-cha nanritur-jaguh lI 
‘meghd mridanga-panava-murajanaka-gomuthdn | 
vyanddayan fankha-veru-vinds-tumula-nisvandn ЇЇ 

Raghunathan's translation: "Then there issued forth the Goddess Rami, who is 
eternally devoted to the Lord and is Prosperity incarnate, lighting up the quarters with 
her radiance, like the flash of lightning from the Sudima mountain. All creatures, gods, 
‘Asuras and men, desired her, captivated by her beauty, nobility, youth and complexion. 
Mahendra brought and placed for her a marvellous throne. The great rivers, taking 
human forms, fetched sacred waters in golden pots. The earth produced all the herbs 
used in the consecratory bath. The cows gave their five purifying products, and the 
season of spring the fruits and flowers that the vernal months (Madhu and Madhava) 
bring forth. The sages laid down the ritual of the bath, according to the scriptures. The 
Gandharvas sang auspicious songs, and the female dancers sang and danced. The clouds 
played the mrdahga, drum and cymbal, the tabor and the trumpet, the conch-shell, the 
Мод and the flute, raising a mighty concord of sweet sound (8-13)/* 

We have, here, an interesting case of a clear correlation between the Pallava 
Gaja-Lakshmi images with the four river goddesses (Pl. 25.1) on the one hand and a 
particular text version of the amrita-manthana myth on the other, more precisely the 
Vi-Pdsri. version. The ВАР. version, although written in south India, could not have 
been known to the Pallava artists, since the reliefs were carved during the reign of 
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Narasinihavarman I Mãmalla (a.D. 630-668) and the ВАР. was not composed before 
the 8th century? 

Who could have been the four river goddesses that the Pallavas had in mind while 
they carved the four female figures? 

At this place we have to put aside our textual reference, for although it does 
mention “Сай and the others’ (Garigddydih), it does not specify them individually. A 
list of the rivers, such as in the MBA. VI, 10, 13-36, also does not offer any assistance in 
the selection of a special group of four rivers. 

Whether Yamunk belongs to the group of four seems to be rather doubtful. If the 
Yamunà had played an important role as a river goddess in the south, one should expect 
to find the motif of “Сай et Yamund aux portes des sanctuaires de l'Inde." " However, 
this very conspicuous motif found on the north Indian temples is missing in the south. 

The Kāveri as the southem байра played an important role in the consciousness of 
the Pallavas, as the inscription of Mahendravarman 1 in Thiruchirapali testifies. She is 
the beloved of the Pallava king ( pallavasya dayitd). 

If we now hypothetically exclude or at least question the possibility that (a) other 
than the Gafg’ no other particular river was considered, that (b) the remaining three 
were rivers exclusively in the Pallava territory (Tondai-mandalam), then, (c) between the 
Ganga in the north and the Kaveri in the south, the two great rivers, flowing into the 
eastern ocean, namely the Godivari and the Krishnl, could be considered. These rivers, 
although in the south, are flowing through famous places to all-Indian consciousness.” 

‘The Pallavas appear to have exercised political power in the area to the north of 
Tondai-mandalam before the conquest of large parts of Andhra Pradesh by the Eastern 
Chijukyas in Ар. 631. А Pallava inscription from Dhünyaghataka (Amaravati, A. Р.) 
‘states that the Pallava ruler Sirthavarman П, who reigned till c. AD. 575,13 on his way 
‘back from a campaign in the north crossed the Bhigirathi (i.e. Ganga), the Godavari and 
the Krishyavengà (= Krishna) and visited Dhünyaghata, sacred to Buddha, in order to 
pay his respects, as a lay-follower (updsaka), to the tutelar deities and Buddhist 
congregation.“ 

No matter how this evidence may be appraised politically, religiously and 
geographically, it shows that between the Оай and the Kiveri the rivers Godivari and 
Krishnî had a special status for the Pallavas. 

The interpretation presented here is naturally also applicable to other women 
carrying kumbhas in Gaja-Lakshmi representations, such as the Gaja-Lakshmi image, 
OuIOth century AD. U.P., from the Prince of Wales Museum, displayed in the 
exhibition in Berlin in 1992.15 
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An iconographic study of the figures of eight great Bodhisattvas 
in Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri in Orissa 


Debala Mitra. 
Introductory remarks 


The popularity of the mandala of eight great Bodhisattvas (Ashia-mahd- 
Bodhisattva-mandala), either grouped around or flanking (four on either side) Sakyamuni 
Buddha or one of the five well-known transcendent Tathigatas (commonly called 
Dhylni-Buddhas) is manifested by their widespread representations, in various materials, 
found in the major part of the Buddhist world like India, Nepal, Tibet, Central Asia, 
China, Korea, Japan and Java." These particular Bodhisattvas are: (i) Samantabhadra, (ii) 
Maitreya, (iii) Avalokitesvara, (iv) Kshitigarbha, (v) Khagarbha (also known by the 
name of Akiéagarbha, both kha and акаа signifying the sky), (vi) Vajrapini, 
(vii) Maffjusri and (viii) Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin. 

The present study does not include other Bodhisattvas who are also 
well-recognized. Thus, the Nishpannayogavali of Mahãpandita Abhaylkaragupta 
prescribes four sets, each of sixteen Bodhisattvas, in four Mandalas, namely 
Vajradhatu-mandala (Mandala no. 19)? Trichatvaririaddtmaka-Mahjuvajra-mandala. 
(Mandala no. 20), Dharmadhdtu-Vagisvara-mandala (Mandala no. 21) and Durga- 
tiparisodhana-mandala (Mandala no. 22) The names of some of these Bodhisattvas 
being common in these Mandalas, there are altogether twenty-four Bodhisattvas. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya has furnished an account of the iconographic features of these 
twenty-four Bodhisattvas.” These four sets, however, exclude the name of Vajrapini, 
‘one of the eight great Bodhisattvas. Of the seven other great Bodhisattvas noticed in the 
sets of these four Mandalas, Mandala no. 19 includes only Maitreya (who has the same 
form as that of Akshobhya) and Samantabhadra (who is similar in form to 
Amoghasiddhi), Mandala no. 20 Maitreya, Mafijusri and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin 
(all the three having their individual forms), Mandala no. 21 Samantabhadra, 
Kshitigaibha, Akasagarbha, Avalokitesvara and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin (all the five 
with independent forms) and Mandala no. 22 Maitreya and Samantabhadra (both having 
their individual forms). 

In the Pindikramokta-Akshobhya-mandala (Mandala no. 2) of the Nishpanna- 
yogüvali the eight great Bodhisattvas" are stationed in the third circle around 
Akshobhya—Maitreya and Kshitigarbha on the east, Vajrapàni and Khagarbha on the 
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south, Lokesvara and Mafijughosha on the west and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin and 
Samantabhadra on the north. But in this Mandala; these Bodhisattvas do not have their 
independent or individual forms; the forms of all the Bodhisattvas are identical with 
those of their six-armed kulesas (ete наи sva-kulesa-samah), the only minor exception 
being in the case of Maitreya whose principal hand holds the twig of the ndgakesara 
flowers and leaves. 

The Kalachakra-mandala (Mandala no. 26) of the Nishpannayogdvalr describes 
eight (rather seven) Bodhisattvas (along with their xaktis or Prajfils) occupying the two 
sides of the four gates of the third circle of the mandala.” These six-armed Bodhisattvas 
are: Samantabhadra and Khagarbha, respectively on the left and right sides of the east 
gate, Vajrapini and Kshitigarbha on the sides of the south gate, Dharmadhituvajra and 
Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhi on the sides of the west gate and Vajrapāņi (resembling 
Samantabhadra) and Lokesvara on the sides of the north gate. Curiously enough, 
Vajraptini is repeated twice and Maitreya is absent. Further, Dharmadhituvajra is 
introduced in place of Mañjughosha (a form of Mafijusti); the central deity of the 
Dharmadhatu-Vagisvara-mandala (Mandala no. 21) of the Nishpannayogüvali is 
Mafijughosha. 

Different Buddhist centres of India yielded a good number of two-armed images of 
eight great Bodhisattvas flanking or surrounding a central deity who is mostly 
Sükyamuni Buddha and rarely a Tathagata or even а Bodhisattva like Avalokitesvara. 
The identification of some of these Bodhisattvas sometimes poses problems due to 
varying attributes prescribed by texts and portrayed by artists as per their understanding. 
To make the matter complicated, the same attribute is prescribed for two or even more 
Bodhisattvas (including a Bodhisattva who does not belong to the group under 
discussion). In some cases the depictions of attributes are also not clear and free from 
doubts. The proper identification becomes all the more difficult, almost impossible, 
‘when the figures are defaced. 

In respect of the representations of the two-armed Maitreya, Avalokitesvara, 
Vajrapüni and Mafjusti there are practically no problems, thanks to their characteristic. 
and distinctive attributes. However, the identification of the images of the other four, 
namely Samantabhadra, Khagarbha (Akisagarbha), Kshitigarbha and Sarvanivarapa- 
Vishkambhin, are often perplexing due to divergent prescriptions and varieties of 
representations. Thus, Samantabhadra іп Mandala no. 21 of the Nishpannayogavali is 
required to show the vara-mudra with his right palm and to hold the wpala-khadga 
(a sword on a blue lotus) with his left hand and in Mandala no. 22 to bear the 
rama-mafjjari (a cluster of jewels) with his right palm, the left clenched fist being on the 
hip. In Mandala no. 19, he is noted as resembling Amoghasiddhi who bears in his right 
palm (in abhaya-mudrd) a visva-vajra (double thunderbolt), the left palm being on the 
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lap. According to Sadhana no. 18," which is Lokandtha-mandala, Samantabhadra shows 
the vara-mudrd and holds ramotpala (a jewel on an utpala). Antoinette K. Gordon notes 
the vitarka-mudra shown by the right hand and the left hand showing the vara-mudrd 
and holding the chintdmani (wish-fulfilling gem) or scroll." The symbolic object for 
Samantabhadra, as noted by M. Yoritomi, is a jewel. 

Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin, according to Mandala no. 20 of the Nishpanna- 
yogüvali, shows the bhasparsa-mudra with one of his left palms and the gesture of 
pacification with the corresponding clenched right palm having the index-finger and 
thumb together (apart from one pair of palms in samddhi-mudrd and another pair bearing 
а bow and an arrow) and in Mandala no. 21 holds a kripana (sword, dagger) with his 
right hand and a banner marked with a visva-vajra with his left hand. Thus, the sword is 
an attribute of both Samantabhadra and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin. Again, the banner 
is an attribute of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin and Jinaketu, one of the group of sixteen 
Bodhisattvas described in Mandala nos. 20 and 22. Vishkambhin, according to Sadhana 
no. 18 of the Sddhanamala, shows the vara-mudrd and ғатопата (excellent jewel) and 
according to Sadhana no. 280 a sdyaka (arrow, sword) with his right hand and the 
tarjani with the left palm. The rama is an attribute of not only Samantabhadra and 
Vishkambhin but of Akisagarbha (Khagarbha). The mudrds and attributes of 
Vishkambhin, as noted by Gordon, are: vitarka and varada; Chandra (the moon), 
pustaka (book); kapála (skull-cup) and Kartrika. The symbolic objects, as recorded by 
M. Yoritomi, are a pot with jewel, lotus-stalk (in the left hand) and vara-mudrd (shown 
by the right hand), а jewel-globe on a-lotus-petal (in the right hand) and a sword at 
side. The flag is an attribute of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin according to the 
Ashtamandalaka-sütra.'5 

According to Mandala no. 21 of the Nishpannayogdvali, Äkāsagarbha showers all 
kinds of jewels (arvaratmavarshi) with his right hand, the left hand bearing the 
chintamani gem. In Sadhana no. 18 of the Sddhanamala Khagarbha holds the 
chintamani gem and imparts boon (vara), while Sadhana no. 280 prescribes a rama 
(jewel) for his right hand and tarjant-mudra for the left palm. Two illustrations (bronzes 
nos. 1M8 and 1A1) of Akiagarbha in Two Lamaistic Pantheons appear to hold the stalk 
of a lotus with the right hand, the left palm being in vara-mudrd and a third (a drawing) 
shows a globular jewel in the right palm and the varada mudra with the left palm.'® The 
‘mudras and attributes of Akisagarbha, according to Gordon," are: vitarka, abhaya and 
varada mudrds; Sûrya (the sun), pustaka, flower (in the right hand), stem of padma (in 
the left hand) from which a Khadga (sword) rears up and flower bearing the sun-disk 
(in the right hand). The Mahavairochanabhisambodhi-sátra enjoins that Ak§sagarbha 
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should hold a flaming sword on a lotus."* Yoritomi notes a sword and a vajra (in the 
right hand) and a blue lotus (in the left hand) as attributes of AkãSagarbha. ® 

In Mandala no. 21 of the Nishpannayogdvali Kshitigarbha is enjoined to hold a 
lotus supporting a kalpadruma with his left hand, the right palm being krita-bhasparsa. 
According to Sadhana no. 18 of the Sddhanamala his attributes are the abhaya-mudra 
and a kalasa (water-pot, pitcher), while Sadhana no. 280 prescribes a chakra (wheel) in 
his right palm, the left palm showing the tarjani. The mudrds and symbols, as given by 
Gordon, are: vitarka, varada or abhaya; khakkhara (a staff with metal rings to make 
jingling sounds, monk's staff) and chintdmani gem, pustaka, kalaía and patra (pot, 
bowl). According to the Mahdvairochandbhisambodhi-satra and the Amoghapasa- 
sūtra Kshitigarbha holds а lotus?! The symbolic objects in his hands, as noted by 
M. Yoritomi, are: rice-cake, jewel-globe (in the left hand), jewel-globe on а lotus-petal 
(in the right hand) and varada mudrd (with the left hand).” The kalpadruma being a tree 
of heaven, the sculptors and artists are at liberty to fashion its form as per their 
imagination 

Behind the Rudravarpa-mahávihára at Patan (in Nepal) is situated a stüpa.? The 
niches of its drum accommodate a large number of Buddhist images. These images 
include the bejwelled figures of a set of sixteen Bodhisattvas, seated in sattvaparyarika- 
sana; their pedestals are inscribed with their names. Their attributes in hands conform 
mostly to those prescribed by Mandala no. 21 of the Nishpannayogdvali. Among them is 
seen Samantabhadra holding with his left hand the stalk of an utpala supporting a sword 
(standing on its hilt), the right palm being in vara-mudrd. In the left palm of AkiSagarbha 
is a cluster of jewels in the form of beaded strings, the raised right palm bearing the 
chintimari gem (as conceived by the sculptor). With his right palm in bhamisparga- 
‘mudra, Kshitigarbha holds with the left hand the stalk of a lotus, emerging from which is 
the luxuriant branch of the kalpadruma (as imagined by the sculptor). Grasping with his 
right palm the hilt of a sword (aslant), Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin holds with his left 
palm the pole (capped by a vigva-vajra) of a flag. 

The popularity of the group of eight great two-armed Bodhisattvas in the Buddhist 
centres of Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri, all in District Jajpur (formerly Cuttack), 
Orissa, is evidenced by their representations, either individually on sculptures or in an 
assemblage in a single sculpture representing a central deity, usually Sakyamuni Buddha. 
When represented individually, these Bodhisattvas are arrayed usually against the 
interior walls of a shrine having the image of Buddha; rarely they might have been fixed 
within the exterior niches of a temple. These three contiguous hills form a triangle, the 
distances from Lalitagiri to Udayagiri and from Udayagiri to Ratnagiri being respectively 
35 km. and 575 km., as the crow flies, 
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Lalitagiri is particularly remarkable for large-sized sculptures of Bodhisattvas. At 
least three such groups of individual figures of eight Bodhisattvas can be made out from 
the available sculptures. Ramaprasad Chanda during his visit to Lalitagiri (Nalatigiri, 
Nalitigiri, Naltigiri) and some other sites in Orissa during the financial year 1927-28 
noticed briefly a few sculptures on the Langa (Nanda) hill of Lalitagiri.^ He further 
informed us that ‘more than forty years ago a zemindar, Ramgovinda Jagadev, removed 
four images from the Nalatigiri to Kendrapara and later on two images have been 
removed to Padamdaspur by another zemindar.’ Among the sculptures collected from the 
house of the zemindar at Kendrapara by Chanda for the Indian Museum (Calcutta), two 
represent Bodhisattvas 2$ 


1 


Four of the sculptures of the first group described below were found fixed within 
niches of the exterior walls of an unfinished modern temple (PI. 26.1) in the compound 
of a тайа (on the Landa hill) established by a sddhu belonging to the sect of the yog? 
Arakshit Das; in close proximity of this temple was a colossal khondalite image 
(PL. 26.2) of Buddha seated in bhünisparsa-mudra ‘said to have been exhumed from a 
neighbouring brick mound.” All the sculptures fixed to the walls of the modern temple, 
two old carved jambs of a door forming the door-jambs of the modem temple and the 
colossal image of Buddha were shifted in 1960-61 to the sculpture-shed after its 
construction near the top of the Landi hill. I feel that originally all the sculptures of eight 
Bodhisattvas of this group and the colossal image of Buddha were inside the 
shrine-chamber of a monastery. This monastery might have been Monastery 3, recently 
unearthed by the Bhubaneswar Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India. Monastery 
3, facing east, is immediately to the west of the marha-building and its front part almost 
touches the back side of the building; in fact, the front porch of the ancient monastery 
practically vanished due to quarrying for building materials and hunting for sculptures 
and architectural components. The shrine-chamber, located in the central part of the back 
(west) side of the monastery, is unusually spacious enough to accommodate the image of 
Buddha (in the centre of the back side) and the sculptures of the eight Bodhisattvas by 
the sides of walls. Interestingly enough, the spacious shrine-chamber, as far as I recall, is 
isolated from the cells of the monastery, as on its either side and abutting it there is not a 
single cell. It is likely that the colossal image of Buddha served originally as the 
presiding deity of the shrine-chamber of this monastery and the carved door-jambs 
formed the jambs of either the door-opening of the shrine-chamber, or more probably of 
the entrance door-opening of the monastery. 
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Fortunately, all the images of eight Bodhisattvas of the first group could be located. 
Made of khondalite, these large-sized images are homogeneous in composition, style and 
princely ornaments, though the height is not uniformly maintained. The workmanship of 
these two-armed images, remarkable for divine grace and physical beauty, is fine, 
suggesting that the person (or persons) responsible for these sculptures was a 
master-artist (or master-artists). Stylistically, the images are not later than the ninth 
century Ab. 

The image (No. 17 of Sculpture-shed) of Samantabhadra?” (РІ. 26.3 and Pl. 26.1, 
right) is 224 cm. high, 92 cm. wide and 45 cm. thick (at the base). But for the broken tip 
of the nose and the damaged right forearm, the image is in a good state of preservation. 
‘The top comers of the back-slab are curved. This image and the following one were 
shifted from the niches of the unfinished modem temple which once existed in the 
‘matha-compound of the Landa hill of Lalitagiri. 

With half-closed eyes, a placid face and trivali round the neck, the Bodhisattva is 
standing with a slight flexion on the beaded pericarp of a double-petalled lotus. He is 
draped in a diaphanous antariya with wavy folds between the legs and an uttariya wom 
in an upaviti fashion and with an end tucked on his left shoulder. The antariya is held by 
a thick round girdle with a disc(defaced flower ?)-shaped central piece from which hang 
down two chain-shaped ends. He is bejewelled with beaded anklets strung with tiny 
bell-shaped pendants, a ramopavita of three beaded strings held by а flower-shaped 
clasp, a thick valaya (round his left wrist), armlets with a beaded band having an ornate. 
triangular central piece, a necklace with a central flower, a short beaded hara, ornate. 
kundalas, a short ear-ring near the top of the lobes and а mukuja with a cable-shaped 
band and an ornate roughly-triangular projected piece at the centre and at two sides. The 
ends of the ribbon are seen on either side of the head. Tied by a string with a central 
ornate triangular piece, the hair is neatly gathered on the top of the head, while some 
coiled locks fall on the shoulders and sides. Behind his head and shoulders is a plain 
ovalish halo. 

With his right palm in varada mudrd on a broken lotus, the thick stalk of which 
rises below the double-petalled lotus on which Samantabhadra is standing, the 
Bodhisattva holds with the thumb and the middle finger of his raised left palm the long 
stalk of an utpala supporting a sword standing on its hilt. From this long stalk, which 
rises from the bottom of the double-petalled lotus on which the Bodhisattva is standing, 
have issued smaller stalks ending in two leaves and three buds and a stalked 
double-petalled lotus supporting a two-armed goddess seated in mahdrdjalfld, Another 
two-armed goddess, also seated in mahdrdjalila, is on a double-petalled lotus, the 
stalk of which has issued from the stalk (from which have sprung two stalked leaves) 
of the lotus supporting the right palm of the Bodhisattva. The image conforms to the 
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prescription of Mandala no. 21 of the Nishpannayogavali so far as the attributes of 
‘Samantabhadra are concerned. 

Behind both the goddesses is a raised halo or back-slab with a semicircular top. 
Wearing a ati and an uttariya wom in an upaviti fashion, both are bejeweled with 
valayas (one around each wrist), armlets with a beaded band, a beaded hdra, kundalas 
and a mukufa with a beaded band and three triangular projections. The hair is artistically 
gathered in the form of a bun on the top of the head. The one on the sinister holds a 
sword vertically (as in the case of the Bodhisattva) with her slightly-raised right hand, 
her left palm, resting on the seat, holding the string of a circular pasa. The corresponding 
goddess on the dexter shows varada mudra with her right palm, the slightly-raised left 
hand holding the stalk of a double-petalled lotus supporting a conical object (mani ?). 
Below the stalked lotus-seat of this goddess is a bejewelled male with folded hands and 
looking up. He is seated with one knee raised, the other leg resting on a plain seat. His 
hair is gathered in a bun on the back of his head. Behind his left side is a raised 
background. 

At the top corners of the back-slab is а garland-bearing bejewelled vidyddhara 
rushing through clouds. The edge of the two sides of the back-slab has a row of tongues 
of flames, immediately beyond which is a beaded band, running vertically. 

‘The sinister-part of the back-slab near the left thigh of the Bodhisattva is inscribed, 
in four lines, with the Buddhist creed in characters of the ninth century AD. The text of 
the Buddhist creed with the siddham symbol at the beginning of the first ine is as below: 

(L. 1) уе dharmmá hetu:prabhavà heturh te- 
(1..2) shar tathágato hy=avada- 

(L. 3) t=teshārh cha (damaged) yo nirodha e- 
(L. 4) уат vadi(di) maha-framana(nah). 

The image (No. 14 of Sculpture-shed) of Kshitigarbha (PI. 26.4 and Pl, 26.1, left) is 
in a good state of preservation but for his missing left forearm. It is 219 cm. high, 94 cm. 
wide and 44 cm. thick (at the base). It was shifted from a niche of the unfinished modem 
temple. 

With a slighüy-smiling face, half-closed meditative eyes and rrivali round the neck, 
the Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on a visva-padma. He is clad in an 
antariya with frizzled folds between the legs and a plain uttariya worn in an upaviti 
fashion. The antariya is fastened by a cable-shaped thick double string going round the 
waist; from the knot which is covered by a lotus-shaped motif hang two ends on his right 
thigh and the loop on his left thigh. He wears band-like anklets with a few coiled 
roundels, a ramopavita of three beaded strings with a clasp in the form of a roundel 
having petals below and above, a thick valaya round his right wrist, armlets with a 
beaded band having a central roughly-triangular omate piece with flowers and leaves or 
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petals, a necklace with three bands clasped by an elaborate motif having a flower in the 
centre, a beaded hära, makara-kundalas and a mukuja with a band decorated with discs 
(one inside another) and an omate triangular central piece (projecting upwards) with 
motifs bordered on two sides by foliated leaves or petals; there are two such orate 
triangular pieces, one on each side of the mukaga. On either side of the mukuta is seen 
the end of the ribbon. Tied by a string with a central omate piece, the hair is gathered on 
the top of the head, allowing a few coiled locks to fall on the shoulders and sides of the 
neck. 

With his right palm in varada mudrà against a lotus with a long stalk rising from the 
bottom, Kshitigarbha holds with his slightly-raised left palm (broken) a long stalk (which 
rears up from the bottom) ending in a scroll above a foliated part; from the scroll have 
reared up three short thick stalks, each ending in a globule (the central one is inconspi- 
cuously pointed at the top) with a ring at the base. Presumably, these three stalks with 
roundels (ramas?) represent the branches of a kalpadruma. Around the head and the 
shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a halo, narrowing downwards. At the top corners of the 
oblong back-slab is a bejewelled garland-bearing vidyddhara rushing through the clouds. 
Near the edge of the back-slab by the sides of the Bodhisattva are tongues of flames. 

From each of the two main stalks (which rear up from the bottom) have issued 
small stalks ending in buds and leaves and a double-petalled lotus. These two lotuses 
support each а female divinity, seated with one knee raised and the other leg resting on 
the seat. Both of them wear satis, valayas (bangles in addition in the case of the one on 
the sinister), armlets in the form of a beaded band, a beaded hara in the case of one and a 
necklace with a string and closely-arrayed pendants in the case of the other, 
ear-omaments and a mukua (cable-shaped band with a central floral pattern in the case 
of the one on the dexter). With one forearm hanging from the knee, both of them hold 
with the other palm (resting on the seat) a stalk branching into three small stalks capped 
by roundels (kalpadruma?) as in the case of the Bodhisattva, Both of them wear 
bun-shaped coiffure. Behind their back is the halo or raised background with a 
semicircular top. 

Below the lotus-seat of the female deity on the dexter is a bejewelled male figure 
with a dagger attached to his belt. With large round open eyes and bun-shaped coiffure. 
(tied by a string), he is seated with folded hands on a plain seat with one knee raised and 
the other leg placed on the seat. He is looking up towards the Bodhisattva. Against his 
left side is a raised background with a semicircular top. 

The topmost part of the image (No. 43 of Sculpture-shed) of Mafjuéri (PI. 26.5) is 
broken 011.2 The image with the nose broken is 93 cm. wide and 44 cm. thick (at the 
basc), the height of the available part being 196 cm. This image was found in the open, 
some metres to the north of the unfinished temple. 
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With half-closed eyes, trivali round the neck and a tiny raised circular mark on the 
forehead, the Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on the pericarp of a 
double-petalled lotus. He is robed in an antariya (with a part showing folds between the 
legs). The antariya is fastened by a girdle, decorated with flowers; from the knot with a 
central ornate piece flanked by the head of a makara hang on his left thigh the loop and 
‘on the right thigh the end of the girdle. He is lavishly adorned with beaded anklets strung 
with bell-shaped pendants, a ramopavita of three beaded strings fastened by two 
elongated flower-shaped clasps, thick valayas, a ring around the little fingers, armlets 
with a band having two beaded rows and an ornate roughly-triangular central piece (with 
а makara-head at either end of its base) rising upwards and an underlying row of 
Kirtimukhas (practically defaced) holding ends of the wavy beaded garlands and tiny 
pendants, a necklace with a beaded string together with the rings of a cylindrical amulet 
(from which hangs a large disc), tiger-nails and discs, a short beaded hdra, large circular 
car-studs and a mukuja with four rows of beaded strings clasped by a central oblong 
flower and a projected half-flower at two ends. The two ends of the ribbon of the mukuta 
are seen on the sides. The Bodhisattva wears the sithandaka-kakapaksha coiffure. The 
front side of the central sikhandaka is decorated with a beaded base-band, above which 
is a kirtimwkha(?) within a triangular composition lined with coiled leaves or petals on 
two sides. The base of the two kdkapaksha-locks, which hang down on the shoulders, is 
tied by a broad beaded band. 

‘Around the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a plain halo (top part missing) 
inscribed with the Buddhist creed (partly available) in two lines in characters of about 
the ninth century AD, 

With his right palm in varada mudra against a stalked lotus, Mafijusri holds with 
the thumb and the middle finger of his left palm a long stalk ending in an utpala 
supporting a book. This stalk (from which has sprung up a stalked bud) and also the stalk 
of the lotus (behind the right palm of the Bodhisattva) rear up from the foliated parts of 
two thick stalks emanating from the rough stem of the double-petalled lotus supporting 
the feet of the Bodhisattva. 

From the foliated parts of both the stalks have risen three stalks, two ending in buds 
and one (the central one) in a double-petalled lotus on both the flanks. Seated in 
vajra-paryankdsana on these two lotuses is a two-armed goddess wearing а Sati, valayas, 
armlets, a beaded hara, kundalas and a mukua with a beaded band and three triangular 
‘omate projections. Tied by a string the hair is arrayed in a bun-shaped coiffure on the top 
of the head. Behind them is a raised background or halo. The goddess on the dexter 
shows varada mudra with her right palm, the left palm resting on the seat. In the grip of 
the right palm of the goddess on the sinister is a sword held vertically, while the left 
palm rests on the seat. 
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The two sides of the back-slab above the goddesses present a row of tongues of 
flames near the edge. 

The image (No. 15 of Sculpture-shed) of Avalokitesvara (Pl. 26.6) is 223 cm. high, 
95 cm. wide and 45 cm. thick (at the base). But for the damaged nose, it is in a good 
state of preservation. It was shifted from a niche of the unfinished modern temple. 

With half-closed eyes, a placid face (somewhat grave) and rrivali round the neck, 
the Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on a double-petalled lotus. Draped in a 
transparent antaríya with a frizzled part between the legs, he is bejewelled with anklets 
having bells strung together with beads, a ramopavita with three beaded strings held at 
intervals with a flower-shaped clasp, a thick girdle with a central piece in the shape of an 
elongated flower, flanked on either side by a makara-head, a ring around his little 
fingers, thick valayas (one round each wrist), elaborate armlets, with three beaded strings 
clasped together in the centre by a projected ornate piece having a flower at its base, 
from which hangs down a row of clasps (mostly in the form of Kirtimukhas) holding а 
row of beaded garlands and somewhat bell-shaped pendants, a necklace with three bands 
(the central one is convex) clasped by an elaborately-carved floral motif, a thick hûra 
with a central floral motif flanked by a makara-head at either end, makara-kundalas, tiny 
rings near the top of the earlobes and a mukuja with three beaded bands having two 
flower-shaped clasps and a high elongated richly-carved (roughly triangular) central 
piece. On either side of the mukuta is the ribbon-end. With some locks of hair falling on 
the shoulders and by the sides of the neck, the hair is tied neatly by a triple string in the 
form of a jatd-mukufa. The triple string has a central triangular clasp with a flower at its 
base and a seated figure of Amitäbha near the top. 

With his right palm in varada mudrd against a lotus, the stalk of which has risen 
from the scroll of the stalk attached to the Iow stem of the double-petalled lotus below 
the feet of Avalokiteévara, the Bodhisattva holds with the thumb and middle finger of his 
left palm, a long stalk (issuing from the scroll of the base-stalk) ending in a lotus (broken 
off leaving the outline only); from the stalk have issued two small stalks, one ending in a 
lotus-leaf and another a lotus-bud. Around the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a 
plain ovalish halo. 

On either side of the halo is a flying bejewelled garland-bearing vidyddhara with 
socked feet rushing through clouds towards the head of the Bodhisattva. The back-slab 
with curved top comers, has, near its edge (below the vidyddharas and above Tara and 
Bhrikuii), tongues of flames on either side of the Bodhisattva. 

From either side of the stalk of the lotus below the feet of the Bodhisattva has 
issued a thick stalk, foliated below a scroll, from which rear up two stalked buds, a 
stalked leaf and a stalked double-petalled lotus, apart from two stalks ending cach in a 
lotus (one against the right palm of the Bodhisattva and the stalk of the other held by the 
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left palm of the Bodhisattva). Seated on the double-petalled lotus is the two-armed Tara 
on the dexter and the four-armed Bhrikuii on the sinister. 

Dressed in a safî, Tard is decked in wide bracelets with criss-cross pattern between 
two valaya-like front piece and rear piece, beaded armlets with a central flower, a 
necklace with thin pendants (closely arrayed side by side), beaded kundalas and a 
‘mukuja with a criss-crossed band having an ornate triangular piece in the centre. The hair 
is rolled above her right shoulder. Holding with her left palm the short stalk of an utpala, 
she is opening one of its petals with her right palm. Behind her back is a raised halo. 

Seated in vajra-paryankasana and draped in a sûfî, Bhrikuti, devoid of ornaments, 
is holding with her upper right, upper left and lower left hands, a rosary, a tridanda and a 
small ghata respectively, the lower right palm being in varada mudrd. Against her 
Jatabhara, tied by a string, is a small stüpa. Behind her back is the raised halo. 

The composition of the image (No. 16 of Sculpture-shed) of Maitreya? (Pl. 26.7) 
with the back-slab (224 cm. high, 91 cm. wide and 44 cm. thick at the base) having rows 
of tongues of flames and garland-bearing vidyddharas rushing through clouds is similar 
to that of the image of Avalokitesvara. The top corners of the back-slab are curved. It 
жаз shifted to the Sculpture-shed from a niche of the unfinished modern temple. 

Clothed in an antariya with wavy folds between the legs, the Bodhisattva is adorned 
with anklets with the band holding the rings of bells, a ramopavita, similar to that of 
AvalokiteSvara, a girdle with its band, decorated with a row of diamonds having coiled 
petals and а central elongated flower, and an underlying row of kirtimukhas from the 
mouths of whom have issued beaded wavy garlands and beaded pendants, a ring around 
the little fingers, thick valayas, armlets, similar to those of Avalokiteévara, a necklace 
decorated with а row of diamonds (spaced by half-flowers) and having а row of 
pendants, a short beaded hara, beaded kundalas, short rings near the top of the ear-lobes 
and а mukuța, analogous to that of AvalokiteSvara. On either side of the mukuța is the 
end of the ribbon. Tied by a triple string with an ornate central projection, the hair is 
gathered in neat jatd-mukuga on the top of the head, allowing several locks of hair to fall 
оп the shoulders and by the sides of the neck. The lower part of the ornate central 
projection of the triple string is decorated with a flower, above which is a small stüpa. 
Behind the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a plain oval halo. The Bodhisattva is 
standing with a slight flexion on a double-petalled lotus. 

Maitreya presents half-closed eyes, placid (somewhat grave) face and trivali round 
the neck. Behind his right palm, in varada mudra, is a lotus with a long stalk. His 
slighily-raised left palm holds with the thumb and middle finger a long stalk ending in a 
cluster of ndgakesara flowers and leaves; from the coiled part of the stalk has sprung up 
the short stalk of a bud. 
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Both the long stalks rear up from the foliated part of two main stalks running below 
the lotus supporting the feet of the Bodhisattva. From the foliated part of these two stalks 
have sprung up four small stalks (three on the sinister ending in buds and two on the 
dexter also ending in buds and the third in a lotus-leaf), one of which on both flanks 
ending in а double-petalled lotus. Both the lotuses support a two-armed female deity, 
seated with one knee raised, the other leg placed on the lotus-seat. Both of them wear a 
safî held by a plain band, valayas (one around each wrist), band-like armlets, a beaded 
Айга with а central rounded piece, kundalas and a mukuta with a triangular-projection; 
the band of the mukuta of the one on the dexter is decorated with a row of diamonds, 
while that of the other bear a criss-cross pattern. The coiffure of the one on the dexter is 
in the form of a bun on the top of the head, while the hair of the other is gathered above 
her left shoulder. From the left elbow of the one on the dexter has risen up the stalk of 
ап utpala, an attribute associated with Tira; above the right elbow of the other is 
also a stalked urpala. The other palm of both of them rest on the seat. Behind them is 
a raised halo, 

The edges of the back-slab below the garland-bearing vidyddharas and above the 
goddesses have a row of tongues of flames. 

‘The khondalite two-armed image of Akatagarbha (also called Khagarbha) is now 
standing against the compound-wall flanking the entrance-opening leading to the 
Hanumin (Mahavira) temple at Mahanga,? District Jajpur. The image (PI. 26.8) is about 
225 cm. high, the width being 97 cm. In style, workmanship and composition, this image 
bears a close resemblance to the above-noted five images and the images of Vajrapàni 
and Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin housed in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

With half-closed eyes, a placid face, rrivali round the neck and a raised circular 
mark on the forehead, Akisagarbha is standing with a slight flexion on a double-petalled 
lotus with a low plain stem. Clad in an antariya, he shows varada mudrà with his right 
palm resting against a lotus, the stalk of which descends down and issues from the 
foliated part of a stalk going down and meeting the stem of the main double-petalled 
lotus. The thumb and the middle finger of his left palm holds the long stalk of an utpala 
supporting a circular jewel (chintdmani) resting on a base. The attributes in his hands are 
those prescribed by Sadhana no. 18 of the Sadhanamala. 

The Bodhisattva is adorned with anklets, a ramopavita of three beaded strings with 
two floral clasps, thick valayas (one round each wrist), a ring round the little fingers, 
armlets with a beaded band (looking like four strings, the central two beaded and the 
remaining two plain), clasped by an ornate projected piece, with an underlying row of 
Kirtimukhas holding wavy beaded garlands and small pendants, a broad necklace with an 
ornate central piece (somewhat damaged), a short beaded hûra, kundalas, а small 
ear-ring near the top of the ear-lobes and a mukua with a thick convex band (with 
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beaded rows arrayed obliquely) and three projected ornate pieces (one each at the centre 
and two sides). The ribbon-end is seen on either side of the mukuta. Fastened by a 
beaded band with a projected ornate central piece, the locks of hair are neatly gathered 
in the form of a conical jayd-mukufa, allowing some locks to fall on the shoulders and 
by the sides of the face. 

Behind the head of the Bodhisattva is a raised plain oval halo. Near the edge of the 
two sides of the back-slab with curved top comers and below the flying bejewelled 
garland-bearing vidyddharas with socked legs and conical caps is а row of tongues of 
flames. Below the vidyddhara on the dexter is the Buddhist creed in six lines in 
characters of the ninth century A.D. 

From the two long stalks (the upper part of one culminating in a lotus against the. 
right palm of the Bodhisattva and the other held by two of the fingers of his left palm) 
have issued smaller stalks ending mostly in buds and a double-petalled lotus supporting a 
bejewelled two-armed goddess, seated with one knee raised and the other leg placed on 
the lotus-seat With one forearm resting on the raised knee, both the goddesses, like 
Aiciéagarbha, hold the stalk of an utpala supporting а mani. Behind both of them is a 
"raised background or a halo. 

Made of khondalite, the image (Accession no. 6953/A 24135 of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) of Vajrapāņi (PI. 26.9), which was collected by Ramaprasad Chanda 
from Kendrapara,” is 203 cm. high and 94 cm. wide. The top part of the back-slab is 
broken off, while the right forearm of the Bodhisattva is now damaged. 

Draped їп а transparent anzariya (with a part in folds between the two legs) fastened 
by a roundish girdle with a central piece in the form of an elongated flower flanked on 
either side perhaps by a leonine head, Vajrapüni is adorned with anklets of beads strung 
together with bell-shaped pendants, heavy valayas (one round his right wrist now broken 
off), orate armlets with a band, having rows (three round his right arm and two round 
his left arm) of beads clasped by a central triangular piece with an exuberantly-carved 
floral motif, and an underlying row of kirtimukhas holding pendants and wavy beaded 
garlands, a ratmopavita of three beaded strings with an elongated floral clasp at intervals, 
а beaded Айга, a plain necklace with an elaborate central piece having a floral motif 
flanked by a makara-head on either side, beaded makara-kundalas and a 
richly-embellished Airita-mukuga with а base-band of three beaded strings having three 
Projecting ornate clasps; at the topmost part of the crown is a beaded band, immediately 
below which is a row of kirtimukhas holding beaded garlands and pendants. On either 
side of the base of the mukuja is the end of the ribbon. Some coiled locks of hair fall on 
the shoulders and above. 

‘The broken right palm (against a broken lotus, the stalk of which is seen below) was 
in varada mudra, while the thumb and the middle finger of the slightly-raised left palm 
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hold artistically the long stalk of an upala supporting a vajra (thunderbolt) placed 
horizontally. From this stalk have issued two shoots (one near the top and the other 
below the left forearm), both ending in a bud. 

Vajraplni is standing with a graceful abhanga on a double-petalled lotus; between 
the broad petals are three small petals. From the stem of the double-petalled lotus have 
issued two thick stems (one each on either side); from the foliated part and scroll of the 
stem on either side have risen the stalk of the urpala, the stalk of the broken lotus behind 
the right palm of the Bodhisattva and the stalk of a double-petalled lotus supporting а 
devi on either flank. On either side of the stalk of the lotuses supporting the devis is a 
small stalk ending in a bud; by the side of one of the small stalks is a still smaller stalk 
‘culminating in a leaf. 

Both the devis with a raised background (with a semicircular top) or a halo behind 
them are seated, with one knee raised and the other leg spread on the top of the double- 
petalled lotus. Dressed in a #1 they are adomed with valayas, armlets, a beaded hära, 
kundalas and a short beaded mukua with a projected triangular half-flower in the case of 
the one on the dexter. The hair is arrayed in a neatly-done bun-shaped coiffure on the top 
of their head. With one forearm resting on the knee, they have placed their other palm 
‘on the seat of the double-petalled lotus. From the left elbow of the devi on the dexter 
has risen up the stalk of an utpala, while from the gap of the thumb and forefinger of 
the left palm (placed on the seat) of the other has reared up the stalk of another utpala. 

Around the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a plain oval halo (top part 
broken off ). The edges of the two sides of the back-slab above the devis have a row of 
tongues of flames, closely arrayed. 

This khondalite two-armed image of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin (Pl. 26.10) is 
‘on display against the wall of the south ground-floor verandah of the Indian Museum 
(Accession no. 6954/A 24134). But for his broken left forearm and the partially broken 
thumb of his right palm, the image, 211 cm. high and 99 cm. wide, is in a good state 
of preservation. Ramaprasad Chanda, who had acquired it from Kendrapara, identified 
the image with Padmaplni Avalokiteévara and stated that ‘there is a goad on the lotus 
which was held in the left hand now broken.’ The image has been identified by N.K. 
Sahu with ‘Sthira Chakra Mafijusri’, as he took the attribute on the flower for a sword." 

With his right palm in varada mudrd, resting against a lotus (from the stalk of 
which has sprung up a stalked leaf), Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin holds with his 
slightly-raised left palm (broken) the long stalk of an utpala supporting the straight pole 
of a banner. From the utpala-stalk have issued two short shoots, one ending in a bud and 
the other in a leaf. 
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With a broad face, somewhat prominent chin, “half-closed eyes, benign 
contemplative facial expression and trivali round the neck, the Bodhisattva is standing 
with a graceful dbhanga on а vifva-padma with a small petal between the large petals in 
both the rows. He is clothed іп а long diaphanous antariya held by a cable-shaped 
waist-band; after the knot (covered by the central part of the girdle), the two ends of the 
waist-band fall on his right thigh and the loop on the left thigh. A portion of the antariya 
is dangling between the legs in ornate wavy folds. The Bodhisattva is elegantly 
bejewelled іп anklets with a row of bell-shaped pendants, a highly-ornate girdle (relieved 
with a row of diamond-shaped flowers, the resulting triangular spaces filled in with a 
pair of half-flowers, one upwards and the other downwards with a common roundel in 
the centre) with an exuberantly-carved floral motif (flanked by a makara-head at either 
end) as the central piece, thick ornate valayas (the one round his right wrist available) 
with a beaded row and a damaged central clasp, elaborate armlets with three beaded rows 
оп a band (having on his right arm a row of obliquely-arrayed pendants below), clasped 
by a highly-ornate triangular projection (with coiled leaves ot shoots by the sides of the 
central motif with a flower on his left armlet and a leonine head on his right armlet at the 
base above which is a stapa-shaped motif on his right armlet and a vertical row of 
petal-shaped motifs on the left armlet) rising up, a ramopavita of three beaded strings 
with a squarish or oblong flower-shaped clasp at intervals and a gadrooned member, a 
short beaded Айга, а broad necklace (carved in the fashion of the girdle, also with a 
flower flanked by a makara-head on the central piece), beaded kundalas with a leonine 
figure holding a beaded string (hanging down) and a mukuja with a beaded band with 
three ornate triangular projections (similar to the triangular projection of the armlets). On 
either side of the mukuta is the projected end of the ribbon. Tied by a beaded string with 
ап ornate triangular central projection, the hair is arrayed in a high jatd-mukufa, while а 
few coiled locks are falling on the shoulders and above. 

Around the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a plain ovalish halo with an 
inscription on it (above the left shoulder of the Bodhisattva). The inscription is 
practically illegible. Possibly it records the Buddhist creed. 

At the two top corners of the oblong back-slab is a vidyddhara, holding a garland 
and rushing through the clouds towards the Bodhisattva. Both, with socked legs and a 
conical cap, wear valayas, a necklace and ear-ornaments. The edge of the two sides, 
below the vidyddharas and above the devis, is relieved with a vertical row of tongues of 
flames. 

Near the legs of the Bodhisattva is a devi, seated on a double-petalled lotus with one 
knee raised and the other leg lying on the lotus. Both of them wear a £4ff, valayas, a 
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necklace (defaced) and kundalas (defaced). The hair is arrayed in a bun on one side of 
the head. With one forearm of both placed relaxedly on the raised knee, the palm of the 
‘other hand rests on the top of the double-petalled lotus. This particular palm touches the 
base of the stalk of a defaced flower (the flower in the case of the one on the dexter 
might be an urpala) which rises up. Behind both of them is a raised background or a 
halo. The stalk of the double-petalled lotus rises from a stem, above which is a scroll, 
which slightly curves towards the plain space below the main vifva-padma (which has 
по stem) below the feet of the Bodhisattva. From the scroll (from which rises the stalk of 
the double-petalled lotus below the devi ) on dexter have sprung up three smaller stalks, 
two ending in buds and one in a leaf, while from the scroll (underneath the stalk of the 
double-petalled lotus below the other devi ) rear up only two small stalks, both ending in 
a bud. In some of the images of this category the stems join the stalk or stem of the main 
double-petalled lotus supporting the feet of the Bodhisattva. In this image there is по 
stalk or stem of the main lotus (which appears as a visva-padma), the space below being 
plain. 

Near the base on the dexter, a little below the devi, is a kneeling male (with 
‘bun-shaped coiffure on the top of the head) with folded palms. Behind him is a raised 
background. Possibly, he represents a donor. 


п 


‘The sculptures of five Bodhisattvas of the second group which are now inside the 
Sculpture-shed were collected from the immediate precincts of the Vasuli Thakurlini 
temple (Pl. 26.11), standing near the base of the Landa hill. The earliest notice of the 
remains of this locality is by Babu Chandrasekhara Banurji who published an article in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 18702 He, however, did not mention the name of the 
temple, His observations are as follows. 

"The other structure, which stands on the pass between the two peaks, was built on 
precisely the same plan as the first, consisting of a porch and a cella, surmounted by a 
small pyramidal tower, This is in a better state of preservation. The roof of the porch has 
given way, but that of the cella still stands. It has no columns, and is formed of solid 
walls with niches in the interior for the figures of Buddha or "Ananta Purusottama”, as 
the people on the spot call them. The figures are all erect, about five feet in height, 
holding in the left hand a lotus with a long stem, cut in high relief. The other hand is 
‘mutilated; so is the nose. The eyes have all a meek expression, and the curled hair is tied 
with a fillet round the middle of the head. The ears, breast, arms, and wrist have 
‘omaments similar to those of the figures in the Bhubanesvar and other old temples of 
Orissa; the style of their execution point clearly to the same age and the same state of the 
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art. There are inscriptions on the stone behind the shoulders, and in one instance near the 
feet. I found it difficult either to decipher or to copy them, but I thought the style of 
writing to be the same as I found in another part of the hill and which will be noticed 
below. In front of this temple, there is a brick pillar. It is round, but encircled at places by 
raised rings, and has also small niches, and projecting bricks intended for ascension.” 

Five years later, John Beams after his visit to this hill, published an article in the 
same Journal.” He also illustrated his writing about the Вази Thikurini temple with 
two sketches ( Plates V and VI of the Journal ). His description is reproduced below. 

“The antiquities noticed by the Bábu (i. e. Chandrasekhara Banurji) on the Nalti hill 
are ruined temples too much dilapidated to yield any interesting results, with the 
exception of the temple mentioned at the bottom of page 159. I made a sketch of this 
(plate V). The five figures of Buddha stand in niches on the outer side of the walls of the 
cell, one of them is visible on the right hand of the sketch. They are executed in bold 
relief on large slabs of garnetic gneiss, but the inscriptions are not visible being 
concealed by the walls. The temple itself is now dedicated to Básuli Thákuráni who is 
represented by a rudely shaped clay model of a human face, covered with red paint and 
draped in coarse dhotis. The images of Buddha are all exactly alike and are fine pieces of 
sculpture. I give a sketch of one of them (plate VI). I had no time to explore the other 
recesses of this hill but hope to do so on a future occasion." 

According to Chandrasekhara Banurji the niches containing the images are in the 
interior walls; whether these walls are of the sanctum cella or porch are not mentioned. 
John Beams has noted that the niches pertain to the outer walls of the cell, which is 
supported by his sketch (Pl. V of the Journal) as well. This cell apparently refers to the 
porch, as its roof (which ‘has given way’ according to Chandrasekhara Banurji) is absent 
in the sketch. The sanctum cella with its ‘small pyramidal tower’ is not depicted in the 
Sketch which has, however, shown on the right side a niche (appears to be provided in a 
built-up projection of the porch) containing the image of Avalokitesvara shown by 
Beams in a sketch (РІ. VI of the Journal). In the sketch of the structure is visible the 
round pillar mentioned by Chandrasekhara Banurji As per the report of 1.5.5. 
O'Malley, the niches in the interior contained five images of Bodhisattvas, one of which 
still stood, the other four lying on the ground; the figures, about 5 ft. high, hold ‘in the 
left hand a lotus with a long stem.’ 

Whether the porch (as seen in the sketch of John Beams) was as old as the period of 
the images and the images were inserted in the original niches meant for them cannot be 
determined. It is likely that the porch was not as old as the time of the images. In any 
case, the porch, if not the sanctum cella itself, has been rebuilt, on the ruins of the older 
опе, on a much smaller scale at a later date, as seen on Pl. 26.11 (the photograph of 
which was taken in 1953) which shows only the present porch (the sanctum proper 
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being behind the porch) and three of the five standing images of Bodhisattvas. Another 
photograph (PI. 26.12), also taken in 1953, furnishes the view of other two Bodhisatt- 
vas. In place of the ‘rudely shaped clay model of a human face’ representing Vasulî 
‘Thakurani is now a fairly-high old stone standing image of Tarî holding with her left 
hand the stalk of an upala, the right palm showing the vara-mudrd. 

Banurji and Beams identified the images as those of Buddha. According to 
Chandrasekhara Banurji, all of them wear ornaments, have their ‘curled hair tied with a 
fillet round the middle of the head’ and hold with their "left hand a lotus with a long 
stem’. This description proves that the images represent Bodhisattvas which is again 
substantiated by the sketch of one (on Pl. VI of the Journal) of them, illustrated by 
Beams; this one represents Avalokitesvara. O'Malley identified the images as those of 
Bodhisattvas. "The images of Buddha,’ according to Beams, ‘are all exactly alike and are 
fine pieces of sculpture.’ Beams specified the number of the images of this allied group 
as five. 

At the time of the shifting of the images to the Sculpture-shed, five large standing 
images of Bodhisattvas, apart from a few smaller Buddhist images, were found in the 
erect position—two abutting the temple and three adjoining the temple; out of the three 
two (Kshitigarbha and Mafijuéri) abut a thatched hut. These five images are described 
below. 

These images represent Kshitigarbha, Mafijufi, Avalokitesvara, Maitreya and 
Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin. Made of khondalite, all the five images are two-armed. 
These appear to be somewhat earlier than the first group and are assipnable to the 
late eighth or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. The composition of the sculptures. 
is simpler than that of the first group except in the case of the image of 
‘Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin where the two devis, each on a double-petalled lotus with 
a long stalk going below the lotus-stand of the Bodhisattva and two vidyddharas 
appear—this composition appearing like a prelude to that of the first and third groups. 
The oblong pedestals of the remaining four are relieved with the motif of the 
vigva-padma. 

The nose of the image (No. 20 of Sculpture-shed) of Kshitigarbha is broken and 
rubbed off, The image (PI. 26.13) is 188 cm. high, 82 cm. wide and 44 cm. thick at the 
base. The image was once coated with lime-plaster, traces of which linger at places. 

Standing with an inconspicuous flexion on a visva-padma, the Bodhisattva with 
hhalf-closed eyes and trivali round the neck, shows varada mudrü against an oval 
projection and holds with the thumb and index-finger of his left palm (touching the 
thigh) the base-part of a stalk with a foliated top, from which have reared up three stalks 
(presumably branches of the kalpadruma), each ending in a globular object, the central 
‘one inconspicuously pointed at the top. Tied by a beaded string, the major part of the hair 
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is neatly gathered on the top of the head, while some coiled locks fall on the shoulders 
and by the sides of the neck and head, Around his head is a plain oval halo, 

Clothed in a diaphanous antariya (with a flap tumed over its top edge and wavy 
folds in vertical succession between the legs), held by a girdle of three strings fastened 
together with a clasp decorated with two flowers (placed side by side), Kshitigarbha is 
decked with a ramopavita of three beaded strings with two floral fasteners (this upavita 
passing over his right forearm rises up towards his back), a ring round his little fingers, 
thick valayas (one round his each wrist) decorated with flowers (some being squarish), 
armlets with a beaded band having a central piece in the form of a squarish pericarp with 
a petal on either side and an overlying and an underlying half-flower on the top and the 
bottom, a necklace with three bands clasped at the centre by an elaborate pattern with a 
flower in the centre, а beaded Adra, damaged kundalas, short ear-rings near the top of the 
lobes and a mukufa with a beaded band and three decorated pieces (one in the centre and 
one each at the sides) projecting upwards. 

At the two top corners of the oblong back-slab was a figure (possibly of a 
Tathagata), completely flaked off leaving only the raised back part. Below this raised 
part on the dexter is the Buddhist creed in eight lines, inscribed in characters of the late 
eighth or early ninth century AD. 

The image (No. 19 of Sculpture-shed) of Mafjusti with an oblong back-slab is 
about 188 cm. high, 78 cm. wide and 40 cm. thick at the base. The face is defaced. The 
left palm is damaged. There are traces of lime-plaster at places. 

The Bodhisattva (РІ. 26.12, left) is draped in a diaphanous antariya (with a part 
with folds in vertical succession between the legs) fastened by a rounded girdle with a 
floral central piece; a lap of the antariya has come forward from the top edge of the 
antariya. He is bejewelled with anklets attached to which is a row of pendants (mostly 
bell-shaped), a ramopavita with three beaded strings held by two fasteners (a collared 
gadrooned member with an overlying and underlying bell-shaped member), a ring round 
the litle finger of his right palm, a valaya decorated with a row of discs (within rings), 
each punctuated with a four-sided member, armlets with a beaded band having a central 
ornate piece (a floral pattern projecting upwards in his left armlet and a squarish pericarp 
with a half-flower below and above in the case of his right armlet), a necklace strung 
with rings of an amulet (defaced, with two flying wing-like projections) having an 
underlying medallion, two tiger-nails and two medallions, a short beaded hara, kundalas 
with the head of a lion or makara and а mukua with a beaded band, a central flower and 
two projected members (one at each side). On either side of the band of the mukuta is the 
end of the ribbon. Of the sikhandaka-kakapaksha coiffure, the sikhandaka is embellished 
with a base-band with a row of oblongs, above which is a floral pattem. The base of the 
two kakapaksha locks is secured by a band with a row of discs within circles, each 
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alternating with a four-sided motif, in the case of the dexter-one and a row of flowers in 
the case of the sinister-one. The kdkapaksha lock is bifurcated into two in its lower part. 

Manjusti, with half-closed eyes and lines around the neck, is standing with a slight 
flexion on a visva-padma. With his right palm in vara-mudrd against an oval-shaped 
projection, he holds with his slightly-raised left hand the stalk of an utpala supporting a 
book (defuced). Around his head is a plain oval halo. 

Near the left leg of the deity is the fierce-looking dwarfish three-eyed Yamüntaka or 
‘Yamiri, with large bulging eyes and fangs displayed, wearing a short cloth held by a 
beaded belt, valayas (one around each wrist), a beaded hdra and kundalas. The hair rises 
upwards, Holding with his right hand a danda capped by a skull and with his left the 
string of a noose he is standing; the foot of his bent left leg is on a moving buffalo. 

А part of the back-slab near the right leg of the Bodhisattva is inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of about the beginning of the ninth century aD. 

But for the damaged nose, the image? (No. 13 of Sculpture-shed) of Avalokitesvara 
(PI. 26.12, right) is in a good state of preservation. It is about 187 cm. high, 80 cm. wide 
and 36 cm. thick at the base. Traces of lime-plaster linger on the image. 

With half-closed eyes, serene oval face, rrivali round the neck and a raised circular 
‘mark on the forehead, the Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on a viva-padma. 
With his right palm in varada mudrü against an oval projection, the Bodhisattva is 
holding with the bent index and middle fingers of his slightly-raised left hand the base of 
а stalk of a full-blown lotus. From the foliated part of the stalk has reared up a stalked 
bud. Around his head is a plain oval halo. 

Avalokitesvara is clad in a transparent antariya (with a Пар coming over the top 
edge of the antariya) with а part with almost zig-zag folds coming down vertically 
between the legs. He is adorned with a ramopavita of three beaded strings fastened by 
two clasps (one is an oval flower, the other, damaged, appearing like a row of three 
flowers), a girdle of three beaded strings held by an oval-shaped clasp having a central 
flower with an oblong pericarp and an oval-shaped ring, a ring round his thumbs and 
litle fingers, thick valayas decorated with flowers and four-sided motifs, armlets with a 
beaded band and two strings held by a motif with an oblong central pericarp having a 
petal on either side and an overlying and underlying half-flower on the top and the 
bottom, a necklace with four or five strings held by a central diamond-shaped beaded 
clasp with a row of five ringed discs and oblong and ovoid (the central one, elongated 
‘ovoid, presenting the appearance of a pericarp, has an overlying and underlying ringed 
disc), a short beaded hdra, makara-kundalas (the one in his right ear damaged) having at 
the top an oblong with a border, a tiny ear-ring near the top of the lobes and а mukuta 
with a beaded band and two strings (or four strings and a central beaded row) clasped by 
a floral composition, one each at the centre and two sides; in this composition is a 
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four-sided pericarp with a petal in the form of a ringed disc on four sides, the top petal 
(ringed disc) having on three sides a coiled foliated leaf or petal, presenting the 
appearance of a half-flower; in the composition of the side ones, the petal is absent 
below the pericarp. 

Tied by a beaded band, the major locks of hair are gathered on the top of the head in 
а neat jatd-mukuta, allowing some coiled locks falling on the shoulders and by the sides 
of the head and neck. Against the front side of the jayd-mukuja is Amitibha in 
dhyäna-mudrā, seated in vajra-paryankasana on a viéva-padma. 

At the two top comers of the oblong back-slab is a Tathagata seated in 
vajra-paryarikasana on a visva-padma, Behind both of them is a raised halo with curved 
top comers. The опе on the sinister is Akshobhya (wearing an anzarvdsa and an 
uttarasanga which leaves his right chest, shoulder and arm bare) in bhidmisparsa-mudrd. 
The other on the dexter is Ratnasambhava in varada тий. 

The back-slab, below the visva-padma of Ratnasambhava, is inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of about the ninth century A.D. 

The image (No. 12 of Sculpture-shed) of Maitreya (Pl. 26.14) is 188 cm. high, 
70 cm. wide and 43 cm. thick at the base. His left forearm and the top comer (on the 
sinister) of the back-slab are broken off and missing. This image has been identified as 
‘Avalokitesvara™ by Ramaprasad Chanda and Padmapini by N.K. Sahu.” 

With half-closed eyes, graceful oval face, trivali round the neck and a raised 
circular mark on the forehead, Maitreya is standing with a slight flexion on a 
vifva-padma. With his right palm in varada mudrd against an oval projection, he holds 
with his slightly-raised left hand a stalk crowned by a bunch of ndgakesara flowers and 
leaves. Around his head is a plain elongated-oval halo. 

The Bodhisattva wears а diaphanous antariya (with a Пар tumed over the top edge 
of the antariya and a part with folds between the legs) fastened by a girdle with three 
strings having a clasp with a floral pattern (with a row of five pericarps, placed side 
by side, having a row of small petals below and above), a thick valaya (with a central 
flower ?) round his right wrist, rings around the thumb and litle finger of his right palm, 
armlets with a beaded band and two strings (one overlying and the other underlying) 
having a projected central orate clasp with a rounded top (the clasp is decorated with a 
succession of an oblong pericarp, a circular flower and a motif resembling a bud or mani 
with a row of petals around them with the exception of the bottom side) and an 
underlying row of kirtimukhas, from which hang down wavy beaded garlands and tiny 
pendants, a ratnopavita of three beaded strings with two clasps (one with a flower and 
the other with a row of flowers), a broad necklace with four strings clasped by a 
diamond-shaped fastener with a beaded border containing inside a row of five tiny 
flowers or ringed discs and oblong (the central oblong one having an underlying and 
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overlying flower or ringed disc), a short beaded hara, kundalas (perhaps 
makara-kundalas), tiny ear-rings near the top of ear-lobes and а mukua with a beaded 
band and two strings clasped by a central omate projected piece (with a succession of a 
flower, a triple stalked bud and a roundel with petals by the sides of the upper two and 
petals above the roundel) and two ornate pieces (a half flower above an oblong pericarp) 
by the sides. Tied by a beaded band, the locks of hair are arrayed on the top of the head 
in the form of a neat jatd-mukuta, allowing some coiled locks to fall on the shoulders and 
by the sides of the head and neck. Against the front side of the jajd-mukua is a stapa 
surrounded by petals, the composition being triangular. 

‘At the available dexter-comer of the oblong back-slab is Akshobhya in 
bhamisparsa-mudra seated in vajra-paryankasana on a visva-padma. He is robed in an 
antarvása and an uttarásanga which leaves his right chest, shoulder and arm uncovered. 
Behind him is a raised halo with curved top corners. 

The back-slab, below the visva-padma (of Akshobhya) along with an adjoining part. 
of the halo is inscribed with the Buddhist creed in five lines in characters of the early 
ninth century A.D. There are traces of lime-plaster. 

The image (No. 18 of Sculpture-shed) of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin, is nearly 200 
cm. high and 46 cm. thick at the base, the width being 76 cm. at the base. The right palm 
of the Bodhisattva (PI. 26.15) is damaged, while the left forearm is broken off. The 
composition of the image, with two companion goddesses, long stalks rising from 
the bottom of the circular vifva-padma stand of the Bodhisattva and garland-bearing 
vidyadharas, is different from that of the other four images found in the compound of the 
Visuli temple. The face also appears to be broader than that of the four images. The 
image is again higher than the four. If it formed a group with the four, it is likely that the 
sculptor was on his way towards elaboration which progressed through the images found 
at Hitikhal and shortly produced the beautiful well-finished images found near the 
тайа. 

Draped in a transparent antariya (with a lap turned over the top edge of the 
antariya), the Bodhisattva is adorned with a ramopavita of three beaded strings with a 
damaged clasp, а girdle with three strings with a central diamond-shaped clasp having an 
-petalled flower surrounded by some more petals (a band, mostly triple-stringed, 
passing over the girdle falls in front with a wavy loop and two straight lower parts 
ending in a bell-shaped pendant), armlets with a beaded band and a central piece 
decorated with a flower having a squarish pericarp, a necklace with strings clasped by a 
central piece having a composite floral pattern, a beaded hära, makara-kundalas, a short 
ear-ring with a flower near the top of the lobes and a mukufa with a beaded line, two thin 
strings and a band with closely-arrayed oblique lines, held by a defaced clasp (with floral 
pattern ?) in the centre, and having a triangular ornate motif (with a succession of three 
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squares or pericarps and a conical motif, each of them having a border, all enclosed by a 
running row of petals, except on the bottom side) by the sides. Projecting from either 
side of the mukua is the end of the ribbon. Tied by a beaded band, the major part of the 
hair is arrayed in a conical jatd-mukuja; the beaded band has an elongated piece 
(projecting upwards) with a semicircular top, having a succession of ringed discs 
‘surrounded on three sides by a continuous row of petals. A few coiled locks of hair fall 
оп the shoulders and by the side of the neck. 

Standing with a slight flexion on a visva-padma Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin shows 
varada mudrā with his damaged right palm placed against a broken lotus (stalked) and 
holds with his slightly-raised left palm (broken) a long stalk ending in a lotus supporting 
the staff of a flag. Around the head and shoulders of the Bodhisattva is a plain 
elongated-oval halo. 

From the foliated part of the long stalk (held by the left palm of the Bodhisattva) 
have sprung up stalks of four buds and a leaf. This stalk goes down and has another 
foliated part from which have issued three short stalks, one ending in a lotus-leaf, the 
second in a double-petalled lotus (supporting a goddess) and the third in a bud. Coming 
down further it has another foliated part, from which have issued the stalks of two buds. 
Going down below the vifva-padma (on which the Bodhisattva is standing) it merges 
with a second stalk (actually, there is no line of demarcation between the two stalks). 
From the first foliated part of the second stalk has emerged a stalked lotus-leaf, from the 
second scroll-like foliated part have sprung three stalks, two ending in a bud each and 
onc ending in a double-petalled lotus (supporting a goddess) and from the third foliated 
part have reared up three short stalks, two ending in buds and the central one most 
probably a lotus (broken) against which is the right palm (in varada mudrd) of the 
Bodhisattva. 

The double-petalled lotus of both the stalks supports each a goddess, seated with 
one knee raised and the other leg placed on the seat, the knee being slightly bent. The 
figure of the goddess on the sinister is mostly broken; but her left palm is seen resting on 
the seat and there is a stalk of an utpala near her right knee. The two-armed goddess on 
the dexter is dressed in a Safi and bedecked with valayas (one around each wrist), 
armlets, a beaded hûra, kundalas and a beaded string over the forehead. The tresses of 
hair are gathered in a circular manner on the right side of her head. With her right palm 
placed on the seat, she presumably holds with her left hand the stalk of an utpala which 
is seen behind the upper part of her left arm. There is no halo or raised background 
behind her. 

At the two top corners of the oblong back-slab is a bejewelled garland-bearing 
vidyádhara with socked feet. Wearing a short cloth and a conical cap, both of them are 
rushing through the clouds(?) towards the head of the Bodhisattva. 
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The back-slab with a straight top is irregular, as a result of which the width varies. 

Three of the images of this group, namely Samantabhadra, Ãkãfagarbha and 
Vajrapàni, were not reported to have been in the Vasuli temple at least from 1870, which 
raises a doubt if the images of eight Bodhisattvas originally belonged to the Vsuli 
temple complex. It is likely that five of the eight images were brought from the remains 
of a Buddhist temple or more probably from a dilapidated monastery. Otherwise, we 
have to contend that these three images were shifted to another place. The possibility of 
the removal of the three images to places like Kendrapara and Mahanga (at least one 
taken by a zemindar of this place could not be located now) cannot be ruled out. 


ш 


Our third group of images were found at Hatikhl at a raised ground near the foot of 
the hill, locally called Parabhari or Parahari. This hill, close to the Landa hill, forms part 
of the Lalitagiri village. 

During his visit to Lalitagiri in 1870 Chandrasekhara Banurji went to the peak of 
this hill and ‘found the ruins of a round building. Three circular layers of stone are alone 
to be seen now, which formed the base of the temple. In the middle of this platform, 
there are traces of three other layers, and a number of cut stones lie scattered round it, 
among which I found а slab, bearing an inscription of ten lines.'#° The ruined structure 
which is visible even now on the top of this hill appears to be a stüpa. Banurji further 
notes as below. “About five hundred feet below the above point on the western slope of 
the hill, there is a place called the "Háthi-khál" or the elephant hole or cave. I have no 
doubt there was formerly a large cave cut in the rock at this place, the roof of which must 
have come down, the hill itself having been disturbed by an earthquake whence the 
tradition at this place of its being cursed. I saw six figures of Buddha of the same size 
and height, standing in a line, portions of their legs up to the knee having gone down or 
been filled up by the fall of the cave, in front of which they must originally have stood. 
‘These figures are four feet in height (from knee to head) and cut in slabs of sandstone, 
two feet three inches in breadth. They appeared to be very old, and enveloped in 
milk-white moss that had very nearly filled up the lines of an inscription which, after 
some difficulty, I succeeded in recovering from one of the slabs. The inscription contains 
the Buddhist creed Ye dharmál' hetu, etc., in the Kutila character.’ Most of the images, 
which stood in a line, were those of Bodhisattvas. 

A brief notice of Hatikhal is left by 1.5.5. O'Malley.“ ‘On the northern side of the 
caster peak is a level plot of ground, 220 feet by 340 feet, said to have been the site of 
the royal stable, pilkhdind and officers’ quarters in the time of Raja Vasukalpa; at the end 
nearest the hill there are nine statues of stone, almost all of them images of Buddha 
and Bodhisatwas." 
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The brief notice of Ramaprasad Chanda is as follows. ‘On the northem slope of the 
Parahari hill, near mauza Kesraipur, there is a long shelf cut out of the hill side and 
known as the Hätikhāl. On this shelf we find the remains of what was once a gallery of 
life-size Mahayana Buddhist images. Six of the images still stand facing north partially 
buried in débris and parts of two others are found lying.” 

A view of the row of images, long before they were shifted to the Sculpture-shed at 
Lalitagiri, may be seen in Pl. 26.16, the photograph having been taken possibly at the 
time of the tour of Ramaprasad Chanda. In this photograph is seen a row of five 
standing images (lower part buried) of Bodhisattvas and headless image of Buddha and a 
fallen image of a Bodhisattva wearing a high crown. Seen from left (dexter) to right, the 
images are of Kshitigarbha, Samantabhandra, Maitreya (?), Buddha, Vajrapni (fallen on 
the ground), Mafijuéri and Akisagarbha. At the time of the shifting of the scattered 
images to the Sculpture-shed at Lalitagiri in 1960-61, I asked the staff of the Eastern 
Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India not to disturb the half-buried images at 
НАШЕМ, as I felt that the arca should be excavated to find out the context of these 
sculptures (i.e. if they were installed in a planned manner in a structure or on hypaethral 
platform or if they were collected from some other location and placed in a row). I could 
not accomplish this work before my transfer to Bhopal, nor did I take notes. During my 
last visit to Lalitagiri in December, 1992 I found the sculptures of seven Bodhisattvas 
(including the lower part of the image of Avalokitesvara) and the headless figure of 
standing Buddha in the Sculpture-shed at Lalitagiri. 

The time at my disposal during my last visit did not permit me to take notes of these 
sculptures except опе of AkiSagarbha. Made of khondalite all the Bodhisattvas are 
two-armed and stand with a slight flexion. They form a homogeneous group and are 
datable to the ninth century AD. This group appears to be slightly later than the second 
group and somewhat earlier than the first group. 

1 furnish below a detailed description of the image of Akisagarbha In respect of the 
others, I merely note down their attributes and approximate heights. All the Bodhisattvas 
are lavishly bejewelled. At the top comers of their oblong back-slab are flying 
vidyadharas. The image of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin is not available. 

The sculpture (Nos. 47A and 47B of Sculpture-shed) of Akiagarbha (Pl. 26.17) is 
broken into two pieces, the fragment with the head along with the top part of the 
back-slab being numbered 47A. Together, the sculpture is about 198 cm. high. The face 
is badly damaged. 

Clothed in an antariya (with a flap coming down in front from the top edge of the 
antariya and with a part of the cloth having a vertical succession of folds between the 
two legs), the Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on a visva-padma. With his 
right palm in vara-mudrá against a lotus, he holds with the thumb and index-finger of his 
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left palm (resting on the head of a bejewelled slightly pot-bellied standing figure) the 
stalk of an utpala supporting a diamond-shaped mani (chintdmani gem) on а low base of 
two mouldings; from near the top of this base hang down two beaded rows or strings 
(rama-mafijarî) attached to each other. Around his head and shoulders is a plain oval 
halo. 

He is adorned with a ring round little fingers, a girdle, bracelets (two around each 
wrist) with a beaded band, armlets with a Kirtimukha as a central piece, a гаторауйа 
with three beaded strings held together by a clasp (in the shape of a central 
diamond-shaped gadroon with an overlying and underlying bell-shaped member), a 
necklace with a row of four strings held by a clasp (damaged), a beaded hdra (damaged), 
Kkundalas (damaged), а small ear-ring near the top of the ear-lobes and а mukufa (front 
portion completely damaged) with a triangular ornate piece near the sides. At either end 
of the тиша is the end-part (in folds) of the ribbon. The elaborate girdle presents four 
strings held by a clasp having a central flower with an underlying motif (looking like a 
succession of two rings), from which hang down two double-stringed tassels which, 
passing over the four-stringed girdle, fall on the thighs and take the form of a bell (on 
both sides), from which hangs down a short beaded string ending in a tailed heart-shaped 
member (or bud). Tied by a string, the locks of hair are gathered in a conical coiffure on 
the top of the head, allowing a few coiled locks to fall on the shoulders and by the sides 
of the face and neck. 

At the top comers of the oblong back-slab is a bejewelled garland-bearing 
vidyádhara with socked legs. Wearing a conical сар, they are rushing through clouds 
towards the head of the Bodhisattva, 

On the dexter near the right leg of Ãkãfagarbha is a bejewelled goddess, seated with 
her left knee raised and right leg, with the bent knee, extended on a double-petalled lotus 
with a foliated stem (going down towards the bottom of the vifva-padma). With 
‘damaged palms joined near the chest, she has a stalk, passing over the upper part of her 
left arm, of an wtpald supporting a mani (the attribute of Akisagarbha) with a conical 
top. She wears a sari worn with a kachchha. The hair is gathered and coiled against her 
neck and right shoulder. Behind her back side is a raised background or a halo. 

On the corresponding sinister is the bejewelled slightly pot-bellied dwarfish figure 
standing on a raised stand. With its left palm resting on the thiph, the figure holds with 
the right palm а damaged urpala supporting a mani with a conical top. 

The lavishly-bejewelled image (No. 46 of Sculpture-shed) of Samantabhadra 
(РІ. 26.18) is about 197 cm. high. With his right palm, against a stalked lotus, in 
vara-mudra, the Bodhisattva holds with his left palm the long stalk of a lotus, from the 
centre of which rears up the hilt of a damaged sword. At the two top corners of the 
oblong back-slab is a bejewelled garland-bearing vidyddhara rushing through clouds 
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towards the head of the Bodhisattva. There are two bejewelled goddesses with a raised 
background or a halo behind them near the legs of the Bodhisattva. Both of them are 
seated (with one knee raised and the other leg lying on the seat) оп a double-petalled 
lotus, the stalk of which descends down to the bottom of the visva-padma below the feet 
of Samantabhadra. With their one palm hanging from the raised knee, the other is placed 
on their lotus-seat. Rising above one of their elbows is the stalk of a flower supporting 
the hilt of a sword (balanced vertically), the attribute of Samantabhadra. 

The image (No. 42 of Sculpture-shed) of Kshitigarbha (PI. 26.19) is about 195 cm. 
high. While his right palm (against а stalked lotus) shows the vara-mudra, the left carries 
а long stalk ending in three branches of a kalpadruma, cach branch (appearing like a 
plain stalk) crowned by a mani (?). At the top corners of the oblong back-slab is a flying 
vidyüdhara holding with two palms the two ends of a garland. The two bejewelled 
devis, seated (with one knee slightly raised and the other leg lying on the seat) each on a 
stalked double-petalled lotus near the legs of the Bodhisattva, show the aAjali-mudra 
with two palms touching each other near the chest. Passing over the upper part of one 
of their arms is a stalk culminating in three stalks or branches (each capped by a mani?) 
of a kalpadruma, the attribute of Kshitigarbha. Behind them is a raised background 
ora halo. 

The height of the available part of the image (No. 45 of Sculpture-shed) of 
Маја (РІ. 26.20), with sithandaka-katkapaksha coiffure, is about 181 cm. With his 
right palm (against a stalked lotus) in vara-mudrd, the Bodhisattva holds with his left 
hand the stalk, possibly, of an utpala supporting a book. The left forearm along with the 
attribute is broken off. While the upper part of the back-slab is missing, the lower part 
along with the feet of the image has exfoliated. Mafijusti is distinguished by а hûra 
strung with the rings of a central amulet (having a wing-like projection, thin like a string, 
on either side) with an underlying medallion, two tiger-nails and two medallions. 

‘The upper part (from the thigh upwards) of the image (No. 78 of Sculpture-shed) of 
Avalokitesvara (РІ. 26.21) is missing. It is 73 cm. wide at the base, the available height 
being about 89 cm. Clothed in an antariya with a part in folds between the legs, the 
Bodhisattva is standing with a slight flexion on a visva-padma or a double-petalled lotus. 
By the side of his right leg is the bejewelled two-armed Tarî, seated on a double-petalled 
lotus with its stalk ending in a scroll immediately below the double-petalled lotus; she is 
opening the petals of an upala. The corresponding figure by the left leg of the 
Bodhisattva represents the four-armed Bhrikuli in vajra-paryankdsana on a double- 
petalled lotus with its stalk ending in a scroll. She holds with her upper right, upper left 
and lower left hands a rosary, a tridanda and a small water-pot respectively, the lower 
right palm displaying vara-mudra. Devoid of ornaments, she bears a stápa against her 
Jajd-mukuta. Behind the goddess is a raised background or a halo. 
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The image (Nos. 40A and 40B of Sculpture-shed) of Maitreya (Pl. 26.22) is broken 
into two pieces; the head along with the top part of the back-slab is numbered as 40B. 
Together the image is about 188 cm. high. With his right palm (broken) in vara-mudrd, 
the Bodhisattva holds with his left hand a stalk ending ultimately in a cluster of 
nágakesara flowers. Both the bejewelled devis by the sides of the lower parts of the legs 
of the Bodhisattva are seated with one knee raised, the other lying on a double-petalled 
lotus, below which is the scroll-like foliated part of the stalk going below the vista- 
padma, on which the Bodhisattva is standing. The palms of the devis are joined together 
in afijali-mudrd. There is perhaps a defaced flower-stalk behind the devi on the dexter. 

The image (No. 41 of Sculpture-shed) of Vajrapini (Pl. 26.23) with a high 
kirija-mukua is about 188 cm. high. Both the forearms are broken. A part of the oblong 
back-slab (near the right side of the head of the Bodhisattva) is broken off. From the 
nature of breakage of the right forearm, it appears that the right palm of the Bodhisattva 
was in vara-mudra. The left palm (missing) holds the long stalk of an upala bearing a 
thunderbolt, placed horizontally. Above the thunderbolt and near the top corner (on the 
sinister) of the back-slab is a garland-bearing vidyddhara flying towards the head of the 
Bodhisattva. Two bejewelled goddesses, with a raised background or halo behind them, 
are seated on double-petalled lotuses with foliated stalks emerging from the bottom of 
the visva-padma supporting the feet of the Bodhisattva. The one on the dexter (near the 
right leg of the Bodhisattva) is seated cross-legged and holds with her left hand the stalk 
of an utpala bearing a thunderbolt, placed vertically. In the grip of the right palm of the 
Other (on the sinister), seated with one knee raised, is also a thunderbolt, the attribute 
of Vajrapini. 

The upper part of the image (No. 44 of Sculpture-shed) of Buddha (PI. 26.24) 
brought from Hatikhal is missing. The lower part, from the top of the waist downwards, 
is 128 cm. high. Robed in an antarvdsa and an utiardsaAga, Buddha is standing with a 
slight abhariga on а visva-padma. His right palm might have been in vara-mudrd, the left 
palm holding the string-like end of the uttardsariga. On either side of the visva-padma is 
a male figure with a raised background (having a semicircular top) behind both. The 
kneeling one on the dexter, showing afjali-mudra with two folded palms, represents a 
devotee or donor. The other, on the sinister, is seated with one knee raised, the other leg 
lying on the seat. With his raised right palm in vandanZ-madrd, he, possibly a bejewelled 
Bodhisattva, is holding with his left palm, resting on the seat, the stalk of a flower. 


Iv 


Apart from these three sets of images of Bodhisattvas, there might have been 
another set, of which only two bejewelled khondalite images, both 148 cm. high, from 
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Lalitagiri are now available in the Sculpture-shed at Lalitagiri. Both of them are standing 
with a slight flexion on a visva-padma and show vara-mudra with their right palm. One 
(No. 21 of Sculpture-shed) which was inside a niche of one of the walls of the unfinished 
modem temple, has been identified with Avalokiteévara by Ramaprasad Chanda and 
N.K. Sahu. However, this image (Pl. 26.25) may represent AkaSagarbha, as there 
appears to be a mani on a lotus, the long stalk of which is held by his left palm (resting 
оп the thigh). By the side of his right and left legs are respectively a seated devi (?) with 
the stalk of a lotus-bud rearing up above her left shoulder and a bearded ascetic with a 
‘yogaparta tying the raised knees with the waist. At the two top corners of the oblong 
back-slab is a garland-bearing bejewelled vidyddhara flying towards the head of the 
Bodhisattva. The plain oval halo is inscribed with the Buddhist creed in characters of the 
eighth-ninth century AD. 

The second Bodhisattva (No. 22 of Sculpture-shed; Pl. 26.26) with his right palm in 
vara-mudrá, holds with his left palm (resting on his left thigh) the long stalk of an utpala 
bearing a crescent-shaped object which is not the usual form of a book. However, the 
image cannot be identified with Chandraprabha. On account of the sikhandaka- 
kakapaksha coiffure and a hûra strung with the rings of a cylindrical amulet, tiger-nail 
and medallions, ће image has to be identified with Mafjusri. By the side of the right leg 
of the Bodhisattva is a seated ascetic with a yogaparta tying his raised knees with the 
waist, while on the side of his left leg is a bejewelled seated devi (7) holding with her left 
palm (resting on her seat—a double-petalled lotus) the stalk of an upala. Close to the 
later is the Buddhist creed inscribed on the back-slab. If the first image represents 
Avalokitesvara instead of Ak&sagarbha, then these two Bodhisattvas might have flanked 
an image of Buddha. 


v 


As for the figures of Bodhisattvas represented on a single sculpture, Lalitagiri has 
one (No. 27 of Sculpture-shed). As the upper part of this khondalite sculpture is broken 
off, it could not be determined if all the eight Bodhisattvas figured on this sculpture 
(PI. 26.27) or not. The sculpture is 77 cm. wide and 30 cm. thick at the base, the height 
of the available part being 74:5 cm. The central figure, a large one (the upper part from 
the chest upwards missing), represents Buddha in bhimisparsa-mudrd, seated in 
vajra-paryankásana on a double-petalled lotus with an exquisitely-carved foliated stem 
having a scroll 

On either flank of Buddha is a small bejewelled two-armed figure of a Bodhisattva 
in mahārājalīlā on a double-petalled lotus with a foliated stem having a scroll. The 
Bodhisattva by the side of the right arm of Buddha is possibly Avalokitesvara (head 
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damaged) with his right palm in vara-mudrd, the left palm holding the stalk of a 
damaged flower (possibly a lotus). The figure by the side of the left arm of Buddha 
represents Mafijuéri (head broken) wearing a short hära strung with the rings of a 
cylindrical amulet and medallions. With his right arm raised (possibly in vandand- 
‘mudra), he holds with his left palm (placed on the lotus-seat) the stalk of a flower 
(damaged). It is not unlikely that the figures of two more Bodhisattvas existed above 
‘each of these two Bodhisattvas. 

Below the lotus-seat of Buddha and on either side of the foliated stem of the lotus is 
а bejewelled two-armed Bodhisattva seated, each on a lotus with a single row of rising 
petals, with one knee raised and the other leg extended over the foot of the leg with the 
raised knee. With his right palm placed on his lotus-seat, the one on the dexter holds with 
his left palm a vertical stalk capped by a bud or bud-shaped mani (the attribute of 
Akasagarbha). The right palm of the one on the sinister is vandanabhinayi, the left palm, 
resting on the seat, holds the stalk of a damaged utpala (?) supporting a damaged object. 
If this object is a rama, the figure may represent Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin. 


Udayagiri 


At least two sculptures of Buddha in the company of eight Bodhisattvas were found 
at Udayagiri, one (a broken sculpture) discovered on the surface and the other (a 
complete one) unearthed during the excavation of a monastery by the Excavation Branch 
IV (located at Bhubaneswar) of the Archaeological Survey of India in the financial year 
1986-87.“ The excavation brought to light some terracotta sealings (bearing impressions 
of at least three seals) of the monastic establishment that flourished here in the past. The 
legend on the sealings reads Sri-Madhavapura-mahavihariy-drya-bhikshu-samghasya in 
characters of about the tenth or eleventh century a.D. or Sri-Madhavapura-mahdvihdriy- 
ärya-samghasya in characters of about the tenth century AD. Thus, the Buddhist 
monastic establishment of this place was known as Madhavapura-mahavihara. The 
excavation of this monastery yielded a good number of Buddhist images, mostly in the 
shrine-chamber and in the space in front of the door-frame of this chamber. 

‘The khondalite sculpture (РІ. 26.28)* of Buddha with eight Bodhisattvas, found in 
the course of the excavation, is now seen inside the shrine-chamber (containing the 
presiding image of Buddha in bhiimisparsa-mudra) facing the east and the main entrance 
of the monastery. It is 120 cm. high and 78 cm. wide near the base. Кобей in an 
antarvisa, with a folded part spread on the pericarp of a lotus with three rows of petals, 
and a diaphanous ипапйзайға covering both shoulders, Buddha is seated in vajra- 
paryahkasana im dharmachakrapravartana-mudra (with the top of the middle 
finger of his right palm resting on the top of the middle finger of his left palm) 
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Behind his head and shoulders is a plain oval halo, immediately above which is an 
umbrella. Below the lotus-seat of Buddha and in the central part is a twelve-spoked 
wheel on a moulded stand flanked by a recumbent deer on either side (the insignia of 
Mrigadiva or Mrigadiya the present Sarnath, U.P.). By the dexter-side of the wheel is a 
shaven-headed monk (possibly the donor of the sculpture) with palms joined in adoration 
and on the sinister а spouted water-pot supporting a horizontally-sliced conch-shell 
(Sankha) with a depression for holding the perfume (gandha) or paste of the sandal-wood. 

Buddha is accompanied by eight two-armed bejewelled Bodhisattvas—three each 
оп either side and one each below the lotus-seat of Buddha at either end. All the 
Bodhisattvas are seated in almost mahdrajalila posture on а lotus—the six, by the sides 
of Buddha, on visva-padmas and two, below the lotus-seat of Buddha, on a lotus with 
rising petals. Draped in an antariya, they wear an upavita, plain valayas (one round each 
wrist), armlets (either a single band or two strings, usually with a central piece), a short 
Айга (beaded in most cases), beaded kundalas (in the case of seven Bodhisattvas) or 
cear-studs (in the case of Mafjusti) and a short mukua. The six by the sides of Buddha 
have each a plain halo, 

Starting from the dexter-side of Buddha by the side of his right thigh is Avalokites- 
vara (with jafa-mukufa or bun-shaped coiffure tied by a string) holding with his right 
palm (near the chest) the gadrooned staff of a chdmara, the left palm, resting on the 
knee, bearing the long stalk of a double-petalled lotus. Against the central part of the 
cable-shaped mukufa and base of the jajd-mukufa is the defaced figure of a seated 
transcendent Tathagata, 

The second Bodhisattva, above Avalokitesvara, is Maitreya with jatd-mulada or 
bun-shaped coiffure held by a string. Against the cable-shaped mukufa and coiffure is a 
prominent stüpa. Holding a branch ending in ndgakesara flowers and leaves with his left. 
palm (resting on the knee), Maitreya shows with his right palm (against the chest) a 
‘mudra, somewhat like vyäkhyäna but four of the fingers slightly bent. 

The third is Samantabhadra with jayd-mukuta or bun-shaped coiffure fastened by a 
string. With his right palm in vara-mudrd, he holds with the slightly-raised left palm the 
stalk of a defaced flower (utpala 7) supporting a vertical sword standing on its hilt. 

The fourth Bodhisattva (the top one on the sinister of Buddha), with jayd-mukupa or 
bun-shaped coiffure held by a string, is Kshitigarbha. With his right palm possibly with a 
‘mani (a tiny globule) against the chest, he holds with his left palm a stalk ending in three 
Bobular objects, рори the par 

The fifth is Vajrapioi with three rows of coiled locks of hair tied by a string and 
gathered cylindrically on the head. The mukuja is in the form of a beaded band with a 
central ornate projection. With his right palm (near the chest) bearing a vertically- 
balanced thunderbolt, he holds with his left hand the long stalk of an upala. 
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The sixth is Mañjuśrī with three locks of hair in £ikhandaka-kdkapaksha coiffure, a 
mukuta in the form of a beaded band, circular ear-studs and a beaded hara strung with 
the rings of a cylindrical amulet, two tiger-nails, two bells and two medallions. With the 
gadrooned staff of a chdmara held with his raised right palm, he carries with his left 
palm, placed on his left leg, the stalk of an utpala supporting a book. 

The seventh Bodhisattva, on the sinister-comer below the lotus-seat of Buddha, is 
possibly Akisagarbha with jatd-mukuja or bun-shaped coiffure tied by a string and a 
‘mukuta with a beaded band and an ornate central projection. With his right palm (inner 
side visible) raised upwards in vandand-mudrà, he holds with his left palm (placed on 
the pericarp of the lotus-seat) the stalk of an utpala supporting an abraded globular 
object, possibly a mani. 

‘The back side of the eighth is turned towards us; consequently we can see that the 
antarîya is worn with kachchha and that there is a knot of the string of the Айта. The 
face, turning towards Buddha, is, however, visible. Wearing a mukus with a beaded 
band having a central omate projection and jagi-mukug or bun-shaped coiffure held by a 
string, the Bodhisattva touches with his right palm (outer side visible) a petal of the 
lowest row of the petals of the lotus-seat of Buddha. His left palm, resting on his 
lotus-seat, holds the stalk of a flower (?) bearing a defaced globular object, perhaps a 
тат. 

The identification of the seventh and eighth Bodhisattvas poses a problem. Both 
hold with their left palm the stalk of a flower supporting a globular object which appears 
to be a mani. One of the two Bodhisattvas is perhaps Akhfagarbha bearing the 
chintümani gem. The other represents most probably Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin, as 
according to Sddhana no. 18 (Lokandtha-sádhana) of the Sádhanamálà, which describes 
the mandala of eight Bodhisattvas around Lokanitha, Vishkambhin holds an excellent 
jewel (ramottama) ^ The flag (dhvaja), an attribute of Vishkambhi, is not found in his 
hand not only at Udayagiri but also at Ratnagiri 

‘The pedestal of the sculpture is inscribed with the siddham symbol and the Buddhist 
creed in characters of the early ninth century AD. or slightly earlier. 

The second khondalite sculpture (PL. 26.29), of about the ninth-tenth century ғр, is 
lying on the lowest part of the hill. It is broken into fragments, mutilated and partially 
defaced. The head of the central figure of Buddha is missing. The major portion of the 
right arm along with the palm is broken off. This palm might have been in 
bhimisparsa-mudra or varada mudrā The available left palm with a wheel-mark rests on 
the lap. Buddha is seated in vajra-paryankdsana on a double-petalled lotus with a 
foliated stem, from which have reared up two stalks, each culminating in a bud. Behind 
him is a plain elongated halo with a semicircular top. 
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Six of the eight two-armed Bodhisattvas are by the sides of Buddha—a vertical 
succession of three on either flank. All of them are bejeweled and seated roughly in 
‘maharajalfla, each on a vifva-padma; behind their heads and shoulders is a plain halo. 
‘The remaining two Bodhisattvas are depicted below the lotus-seat of Buddha, one each 
at either end. Thus, the composition is like that of the preceding sculpture. On the dexter 
of the foliated stem of the lotus-seat of Buddha is a half-kneeling person with a 
bun-shaped coiffure at the back of the head, holding with two palms the handle of a 
flaming incense-burner, while on the sinister is a tripod supporting a conch-shell for 
storing gandha, paste of the sandal-wood. 

Starting from the top on the dexter and proceeding downwards we first see 
Samantabhadra with his right palm in vara-mudrd (7), the left arm damaged. Above his 
left shoulder is а sword. Next is Maitreya with his right palm near the chest, the left palm 
holding a blossoming ndgakesara branch. The third is Avalokitesvara with the stalk of a 
lotus in his left hand, the right palm being in vara-mudrd. The corresponding figure on 
the sinister, with the fikhandaka-kakapaksha coiffure and a hara having an amulet and 
other defaced objects, represents Mafijusti. The attributes in the hands of the two 
Bodhisattvas above Mafijusri are not clear in the photograph available with me. One of 
the two appears to be Уајгараді and the other is perhaps Akasagarbha. 

Below the lotus-seat of Buddha is the seventh Bodhisattva (Sarvanivarana- 
Vishkambhin?) with his right palm (placed on the plain base of the sculpture) touching a 
thick stem surmounted by an ovalish object (bud or mani), some fingers of his left palm 
touching the bottom of the lotus-seat of Buddha. The eighth Bodhisattva, with his raised 
right palm in vandanZ-mudrd, bears with his left palm (resting on the base) a stalk, from 
the top of which rise three smaller stalks, capped each by a roundel (one broken), 
representing perhaps the kalpadruma; this Bodhisattva possibly represents Kshitigarbha. 
Seated in mahdrajalil4, these two bejewelled Bodhisattvas, with bun-shaped coiffure at 
the back of the head, do not have any halo. 

The popularity of these Bodhisattvas at Udayagiri is further attested by the images 
of four transcendent Tathlgatas fixed to the four cardinal sides of an imposing stapa near 
the excavated monastery. Each of these four images of Tathlgatas is flanked on 
either side by a standing figure of a Bodhisattva—eight in all. Among these 
eight Bodhisattvas, Avalokitesvara, Vajrapini, Maitreya, Samantabhadra, Akisagarbha, 
Mafijufrî and Kshitigarbha can be identified. The eighth is possibly Sarv 
nivarana-Vishkambhin holding with his left palm the long stalk of a lotus crowned by a 
semicircular object (mani ?). 


Ratnagiri 
Ratnagiri yielded during excavations three khondalite sculptures with eight 
two-armed Boddhisattvas, in two vertical rows of four each, flanking the central figure of 
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the main deity. One of them was found inside a niche of the western wall of the later 
antechamber in front of the shrine of Monastery 1.47 The sculpture (Pl. 26.30) of about 
the eighth century AD., 80°6 cm. high, presents a fine image of Akshobhya or Buddha, 
seated in vajra-paryarikdsana on a double-petalled lotus in bhdmisparSa-mudra. Seated 
roughly in the mahardjalila posture (with one knee raised and the other leg extended 
beyond the foot of the leg with the raised knee), each on a vifva-padma, all the eight 
Bodhisattvas are adorned with omaments like valayas (one round.each wrist), a girdle, 
ап upavita, armlets, а hdra, ear-ornaments (either car-rings or ear-studs) and a short 
crown at the base of the jajd-mukufa presenting the appearance of the bun-shaped 
Coiffure on the top of the heads (sikhandaka-kakapaksha coiffure in the case of 
Mafijufrî), All the four Bodhisattvas of the row on the dexter have oval haloes behind 
their heads and shoulders and their right palms are placed on their seats. 

Beginning with the topmost Bodhisattva of the row on the dexter and proceeding 
downwards are: (i) Samantabhadra holding with his raised left hand a short stalk ending 
in three round objects (possibly a bouquet of jewels)“ and with the right palm the stalk 
(which issues from the gap between the thumb and the forefinger) of an urpala (7) on 
which is the hilt of a sword (aslant); (ii) Maitreya with a short branch of the ndgakesara 
flowers in his raised left hand; (iii) AvalokiteSvara with the stalk of a lotus issuing from 
the gap between the thumb and the index-finger of his right palm, the left palm resting 
on his raised knee; and (iv) Kshitigarbha holding with his left palm a branch ending in a 
bunch of three round objects, possibly jewels (one, larger and somewhat conical, above 
and two below), representing, presumably, a kalpadruma. The right hands of the 
Bodhisatvas of the row on the sinister are raised in the pose of paying homage 
(vandanábhinayi ), while their left palms rest on their seats. Their attributes are perched 
оп a flower (mostly utpala), the stalk of which has reared up from the gap between the 
thumb and the forefinger of their left palms. The upper two have a halo behind their 
heads and shoulders. Commencing with the uppermost are: (i) Khagarbha (i.e. 
Ākāśagarbha) with a chintdmani gem; (ii) Vajrapüni with a thunderbolt on an utpala; 
(iii) Mafjusri, distinguished by his Sikhandaka-kakapaksha coiffure, with а book on an 
utpala; and (iv) presumably Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin with an indistinct attribute 
(perhaps а mani) on a stalked шрайа. 

The second sculpture (РІ. 26.31), 77'5 cm. high, was found within another niche 
of the same wall of the later antechamber of Monastery 1. It bears an affinity with the 
first in composition but not in style and workmanship and is much later than the first 
one. Stylistically, it is datable to the tenth century AD. The central image represents 
possibly Sakyamuni Buddha, as there are branches of a Bodhi tree (which, however, 
is not the normal representation of the asvattha tree) above his halo; the figure is seated 
in vajra-paryarkasana in bhümisparía-mudrd. The cight bejewelled two-armed 
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Bodhisattvas, arrayed in two vertical rows of four each on either side of the main image, 
are seated nearly in the mahdrajalila attitude, each on a visva-padma. 

The right palms of the Bodhisattvas of the row on the dexter are placed on 
their seats, their characteristic attributes held by their left palms which rest on their 
raised knees. Starting from the top on the dexter, the first one is Samantabhadra with a 
sword placed vertically on a lotus. Next is Maitreya with a stüpa against his jad-mukata, 
holding the twig of the ndgakesara flowers. The third is Avalokitesvara carrying 
the stalk of a lotus. The bottom one of this row is Kshitigarbha who holds a branch 
culminating in a bunch of three globular objects, representing, presumably, a 
Kalpadruma. The right palms of the Bodhisattvas of the row on the sinister show the 
vara-mudrd, the left palms with the stalk of a flower resting on their seats. The top- 
most is Khagarbha (AkaSagarbha) with a gem perched on the flower. Next is Vajrapani 
with a thunderbolt on an utpala. The third is Mafijusrî, with the sithandaka-kaka- 
paksha coiffure, holding the stalk of an wipala bearing a book. The object on the 
flower in the case of the fourth figure, presumably of Sarvanivarapa-Vishkambhin, 
is uncertain. 

The third sculpture? 1715 m. high, was unearthed on the later floor of the 
ambulatory (or court) of Temple 5. The central image of this sculpture (PI. 26.32) is 
similar to the image? within the recess (facing the entrance) of the western wall of 
Temple 4 at Ratnagiri. Both these images, in vajra-paryanikasana on a double-petalled 
lotus and in samddhi-mudra, are adomed with omaments including a short crown and 
wear jatd-mukuta having a few locks of hair falling on shoulders. First I identified the 
image with Уајгагара 32 Thereafter, I tentatively suggested the identification of the deity 
with Dharma-Saikha-samadhi-Mafjusti (Amitābha-Mañjuśrī or Vāk).® I still harbour 
doubts in my mind about the exact identification of the deity who might even be a 
transcendent Tathàgata like Amitibha and Vairochana.* 

‘The central figure has on either side four bejewelled two-armed Bodhisattvas (eight 
in all, in two vertical rows), all seated in mahardjalila, each on a visva-padma. With a 
halo behind their heads, the Bodhisattvas have right palms near their chest and hold their 
characteristic attributes in their left palms which rest on their seats. Starting from the 
bottom on the dexter side, the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara with the stalk of a 
full-blown lotus; (i) Maitreya with the branch of mágakesara flowers; 
(iii) Samantabhadra with the stalk of a flower supporting a sword; (iv) Akasagarbha (7) 
with the stalk of a flower crowned by a jewel (7); (v) Vajrapani (on the top of the 
sinister-flank) with the stalk of an шрайа bearing a thunderbolt; (vi) Mafijusrî, with the 
sithandaka-kakapaksha coiffure, holding the stalk of an utpala capped by а book; 
(vii) Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin (?) carrying a rama (?) on a flower with a stalk; and 
(viii) Kshitigarbha (7) with a stalk ending in a leaf or bud. 
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sapa mineurs de Bodh-Gaya et de Ratnagiri (Paris, 1981), Vol. 1, р. 111, Fig. 134. In both the 
sadhanas (Sadhana nos. 64 and 81) of the Sddhanamala’ Dharma-Saikha-samadhi Май is 
enjoined to wear kumarabharanas (ornaments befiting a young boy or child) and pacha-chira (hair 
arrayed in five locks); this type of coiffure, also called fithondaka-Aekapatsha, is also made for a 
child even now in some pans of India. In many images à Aara with an amulet, tiger-nalls and 
medallions (which act as charms for averting evil) is worn by Mafjusrî, as be is conceived as a 
штата, Even in this image, MaBijust, one of the eight Bodhisatvas flanking the central image. is 
characterized by the fithandaka-Lakapaksha coiffure which is absent in the central image. I is, 
therefore, not reasonable to identify the central image with a form of Май}. 
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‘Alex Wayman is in favour of identifying the image with Stkyamuni. On p. 37 of The 
Enlightenment of Vairocana by Alex Wayman and R. Tajima (Delhi, 1992), Wayman writes as 
follows. ‘Here we learn that the lord of the Tathagata family is Bhagavat Sakyamuni, and that here 
are also eight great Bodhisattvas. Hence, the deity surrounded by eight Bodhisattvas may be this form 
of Stkyamuni in the pure abode (fuddhavasa), said to be seated on a lion throne formed by the 
Bodhisattvas of the tenth stage who had magically transformed themselves into lion’. According to 
him, the samädhi-mudra is not Vairochana's. Elsewhere on pp. 102-103 of the above book be 
Suggested for Vairochana ‘space’ (akasa)-mudra in which the four of fingers of one palm are laid 
upon the corresponding. ones of the other, with the tips of two thumbs (rising upwards slightly) 
touching each other and the base of the two palms resting on the lap. 

In the English abstract of his voluminous Japanese book on the Evolution of Esoteric Buddhism, 
Motohiro Yoritomi noted that Vairochana Tathagata in dhyāna-mudrā sits in the centre of the 
Sarvavid-mandala (p. 707). 1 quote below an extract from a leuer (dated 305.1993) writen by 
Motobiro Yoritomi to me. ‘About the Vairocana images, I must tell you that there are three types of 
Vairocane in the text of Buddhist Tantas. (a) Abhisartbodhi-Vairocana, expounded in the 
Vairocanabhisambodhitantra—vo Sanskrit full tex, only quotation, and Chinese translation and 
Tibetan translation; its mudra is samadhi-madra. You can attest it from Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. (b) Vajadhim-Vairocana, expounded in the Tattvasamgraha-antra.ts mudra is 
bodhyagri mudra (or jAdnamusti-mudra), You can understand it from the example from Kashmir. 
(c) One of the pafcatathagatas, expounded in the Nispannayogavali, the Gukyasamdja-anira and 
Other anutiarayoga-class iamas. According io B. Bhattacharyya, the mudra of the 
‘anutarayoga-cass Vairocana is bodhyatgî; however, after we have checked the original manuscripts 
kept at many libraries and universities, we found some troubles on the reading of the bodhyatgi. 
Anyhow the Vairocana image kept at Lalitagiri bas an inscribed manra—Namah samanta- 
buddhanam ah vira hum hay which is attested from Tibetan and Chinese translations’. 

The manira of Vairochana, according to the Mahdvairochanastira (Alex Wayman and R- 
Tajima, ор. cit. pp. 13,74 and 317), is Namah samantabuddhana a (а) vira Һат kham. Thus we 
cannot easily brush aside the evidence if this mantra inscribed on an image (No. 28 of Scuptureshed 
at Lalitagiri) in samadhi-mudra, seated in эајта-рагуалазала and having the hair tied in the shape 
of a bun on the top of the head. The image should be accepted as representing Vairochana. Indian 
images inscribed with the marras of the deities represented on sculptures are no doubt rare, but there 
эге а few instances where the maniras are available. As for an instance, an image of Tiri from 
Nalanda bears her manira—om Tare ture ture svaha (A. Ghosh, Nalanda, sixth edition, New 
рем, 1986, p. 46). 

"Thus, in India Vairochana used to be represented not only by the dharmachakra-mudra and 
bodhyagri-madea but also by the samadhi-madra, a mudra commonly associated with Amitibha in 
India, 

The copyright of all the photographs illustrated with this article belongs to the Archaeological Survey 
of India 
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Kshetrapála—a study 


R. Nagaswamy 


Introduction 

Kshetrapala is one of the most important deities in the Saiva temples. The daily 
worship (nitya paja) is generally concluded in a Siva temple with the worship of 
Kshetrapila. This paper deals with the origin and development of the deity and his 
representation in icons, specially in Tamilnadu. 


Legendary origin 

The origin of the deity is narrated in the Agamas. The Ajitdgama, for example, 
mentions the circumstances under which Kshetrapila emanated (under the chapter 
Kshetrapdla utpatri).! Evil planets were afflicting this world, the nether world, and the 
heaven, Desirous of giving happiness to all the worlds, Brahma requested Siva to protect 
the kshetras. Siva conceded this request, took the form of a nude child, with eight arms, 
and having a dog as his vehicle, assumed the form of Kshetrapla. Since he assumed the 
responsibility of protecting the fields and looking after the yoga-kshema (well-being) of 
the kshetras, he came to be called Kshetrapila. The evil planets disappeared from the 
kshetras, on seeing his form. 


Vedic roots 

The concept of the protector of the kshetra, as the kshetrapati, is rooted in the 
Vedas. Rudra is often spoken as the kshetrapati, i.e. Lord of the fields, in the Vedas. In 
the Satarudriya of the Krishna Yajur-veda, Rudra is called Atatàvin and Kshetrapati 
(namo Rudrdy-dtatavine kshetranári pataye namah)? “Homage to Rudra, who protects 
us with his bow, respects to the sustainer of the field. ? 

It may be remembered that this passage clubs three aspects—Rudra, Atativin and 
Kshetrapati. The word Rudra is interpreted to mean ‘the remover of life's worldly 
suffering (Rudrab-sarisdra-duhkha-drüvakah), he is called Atativin, ie. one who 
protects with his bow (dtatd-jyena dhanushd avati rakshati iti dtatdvin). By the word 
Rudra, his power to provide happiness to those who take refuge in him is meant. 
Atatavin represents protection. The living beings are destined to die. Rudra reveals 
himself to them as Brahman, the raraka. By this the living beings attain immortality and 
liberation and that is intended by the word kshetrapari. 
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Bhatta Вһазкага, the great commentator, gives an interpretation to the word 
kshetrapati. Just as the king protects the people, living in his country, from threats and 
also gives comforts to those taking refuge in him, so also Рагатебуага protects those 
living in the settlements. He takes the word kshetra to mean Sarira (body) and cites the 
famous Gitd passage (ida Sariram kaunteya kshetram ity-abhidhiyate) and states 
teshärh зуйтї kshetrandrh patih tasmai namah iti. 


Kshetrapāla and Bhairava 

Kshetrapāla is also called Kshetrarāja, Kshetradeva, Kshetra or Kshetrapāla 
Pillaiyar (in Tamil). In the iconographic representation, Kshetrapāla and Bhairava have 
identical features in some respects and this gives rise to wrong identification. Quite often 
it is impossible to distinguish them unless their exact position in the temple layout is 
known and the traditional ritual position is comprehended. This has prompted T.A. 
Gopinatha Rao to make the following observation. 

“For the protection of the towns and villages, from evil deities and from bad men the 
shrine of Kshetrapila should be іп the north-east corner of the town or village, the image 
of the Kshetrapala being set up and раја offered to it systematically. It is best (uttama) 
for the shrine to face the west; it may face the south, but it is not very good to do so 
(madhyama) and to make it face the east is the worst (adhama).'* Gopinatha Rao further 
notes: ‘the Pingala nighantu distinctly mentions that Kafichuka, Kāri, Mukta, Nirvàni, 
Siddha Кара, Vatuka and Bhairava are the other names of Kshetrapala. From this it will 
be evident that the so-called Kshetrapila is no other than Bhairava, described elsewhere 
and therefore need not have been treated here in a separate chapter; but since the dgamas 
deal with this aspect of Siva, which is said to be his one-ten-thousandth part under a 
separate head and in a separate chapter, the arrangement of the Agamas is here followed 
strictly.’ It appears that Rao held the identity of Kshetrapala with Bhairava as absolute. 


Kshetrapila different from Bhairava 

However, it is necessary to distinguish them both on account of their manifestation 
and function and that is the reason why the Agamas devote separate chapters for them. 
Siva himself is called Bhairava, when he cut off the head of Brahma for his arrogance 
and went about begging with the skull in hand. Kshetrapala manifested, at the request of 
Brahma, to protect the kshetra—the settlements and fields— from the evil grahas. The 
former is а sarhhára aspect and the Kshetrapila aspect is ап anugraha form to protect. 
The latter is propitiated for the protection of the field and residences, whereas Bhairava 
is worshipped for attainment of power. It must, however, be admitted that without the 
contextual knowledge, there is every likelihood of one being mistaken for the other. Any 
опе identification may be questioned. 
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Agamas on Kshetrapila. 

For a proper understanding of the concept of Kshetrapila and his worship, it is 
useful to know what the Agamas have to say. The Agamas distinguish three forms of 
Kshetrapila: Sdrvika, Rájasa and Támasa. The Arhsumadbhedagama* gives not only this 
threefold classification but also the colour of their respective forms, arms and weapons: 


Type Satvika Rajasa Tamasa 

colour white red black 

arms two or four six eight 

aim of for liberation for fulfilment warding 

worship (mukti) of all desires off all 
(sarva-käm-ārtha- diseases 
siddhy-artham) 


In general, worship of Kshetrapila is to protect the people from loss or destruction 
caused by robbers and enemies, to prevent all kinds of sufferings, and to remove all 
impediments caused by evil planets, bhaas, pisächas, etc. The deity is also responsible 
for the fertility of the soil and abundance of grains. 


Iconography 

The iconographic description given in various texts are almost identical with minor 
variations. Kshetrapila should be shown standing on a padma-pitha or bhadra-pitha, 
nude and with his hair flowing above the head as fire. He should be shown with a terrible 
countenance with round eyes and protruding teeth. He may be shown with two, four 
six or eight arms. He should wear serpents, as ornaments round his arms, legs, waist, etc. 
The yajfiopavita should also be a serpent. A long chain of bells or skulls should be 
shown across his body reaching down to the anklets. He can also be shown with a 
channavira on the chest and nüpuras around his anklets. He will have three eyes and 
resemble Bhairava in appearance." 

If two-armed, he will wield a fala and a kapala with his arms. If four-armed, he 
should hold a Sala, а kapdla, a sword and a shield. In the case of the six-armed deity, а 
snake and a tomara will be held in addition to the ones mentioned above. The damaru 
and khajvdriga are added to the above, if he has eight arms." 

The Arkfumadbhedagama gives the weapons as per the categorisation sara, rajas 
and tamas According to the first category, Kshetrapila has a dla and a kapdla in his 
right and left hands respectively. When he is four-armed, he holds a fala and а Алаа 
with his right hands and a Карда and а ghargd with his left hands; or he shows with his 
front hands abhaya-mudrü and vara-mudrd, the other right and left hands bearing 
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respectively a fala and a ghantd. In the case of the rdjasa-mürti, Kshetrapila carries а 
Sala, a khadga and a вһата with his right hands and a hegaka, а Kapdla and а пава (or 
pafa) with his left, hands. The attributes in the right hands of the eightarmed 
tdmasa-marti are a Sila, a khadga, а ghanta and а dhanus and in the left hands a 
khetaka, а kapdla, a nága (or pasa) and a bûna. 

The Chidamabarakshetra-sarvasvam," a text followed in the Natardja temple of 
Chidambaram, refers to a four-armed Kshetrapila, who should hold in his right hands а 
‘Sila and a damaru and in his left hands а kapdla and an uncertain attribute. 


Worship of Kshetrapila 

The worship of Kshetrapila is a must in daily worship at the end of літа pûj, the 
archand. The Kamikdgama (pürva, 76, 26) prescribes west as the place of worship of 
Kshetapila (pafchime kshetrapdlarh cha). However, while dealing with the 
naivedya-vidhi, the text gives the north-east or a place between west and north-west as 
the place of Kshetrapila, where worship should be offered to him at the end of the 
archanā. If there is a sculptural image of Kshetrapila, daily naivedya should be offered, 
says Kámikdgama. In the absence of a pratima, bali should be offered on the bali- 
pitha; according to the same authority Kshetraplla should also be worshipped daily in 
the fire (nity-dgnikdrya). The worship of Kshetrapila in the midnight is considered 
sacred according to the Makutdgama."? So it is dealt with in this text in the chapter on 
udvasana, the last of the daily worship. 

Most of the texts dealing with the worship of Kshetrapila, give the dhydna-sloka 
(meditation-verses) for the worship." In addition there are at least two gayatris (sacred 
chants), mentioned in the texts. Thus, the gdyarri given in the Ajitdgama (56, verse 9) is: 
Svānavāhāya vidmahe tikshnadarishtrdya dhimahi tanno rudrah prachodayat. In this 
gäyatrī, Kshetrapla is held identical with Rudra. The other дуа? is found in 
Yogajagama' which is: om Sialahastaya vidmahe Swanavahdya dhimahi tano 
bhairavah prachodayat. Here Kshetrapila is held identical with Bhairava, but it is not 
unlikely that this gayatr is cited out of context. 


Kshetrapãla as parivara-devatd 

Kshetrapila is worshipped as a parivdra-devatd in Siva temples as per Agamic 
prescriptions. The Kamikdgama prescribes the north-east as the direction of Kshetrapila, 
where bali should be offered. It also holds the space between west and north-west where 
Kshetrapila-bali could appropriately be offered. At any rate all the Agamas mention 
Kshetrapila as one of the main parivara-devatds to whom daily bali should be offered. 
That not only underlines the importance of Kshetrapila but also helps us in identifying 
the Kshetrapàla sculptures in temples. 
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How Kshetrapila was worshipped in temples through historical times may now be 
briefly noticed here. The earliest example of a subshrine to Kshetrapla that has survived 
is perhaps the one found in the north-east of the enclosure of the Kailasanitha temple 
(Rijasirbhesvara temple) at Kanchipuram, built by the Pallava ruler Rajasirtha!S around 
AD. 700-725. It is plastered in later times and its features are obscured. The image of 
Kshetrapila is seen standing on a globular object, probably representing the kshetra. Its 
position is significant and conforms to the ritual needs. Among the very early Chola 
temples, the one at Kodumbalur, assignable to the ninth century A.D. presents a subshrine 
which is intact with an image (original dedication) identified with Bhairava.'* This may 
now be identified with Kshetrapila, as it is located in the north-east. In the 
Kadambavanesvara temple at Erumbur, in District South Arcot, is an inscription of 
Parántaka Chola, Madurai-konda Parakesari, in his twenty-eighth regnal year (A.D. 935), 
referring to the construction of the temple with ashta-parivara-devatas by one Gunavan 
‘Aparajitan.!” One of the parivdra-shrines is identified with the Bhairava shrine, but the 
inscription itself does not mention specifically what the parivara-devatds are. Hence its 
identification with Bhairava is not certain. It might be that of even Kshetrapila. 
SR. Balasubrahmanyam has a chapter on ashta-parivara-devatds and holds that one 
of the parivara-devatds is Bhairava.'* This view needs revision. In all likelihood it is 
Kshetrapila on account of ritualistic necessity. In most other living temples it would be 
easy to identify Kshetrapala, as the worshipping priest would be reciting the 
dhydna-Slokas and offering archand at the end of the day's worship and in most cases it 
is Kshetrapila. 


Kshetrapiila in the niches of the main shrine and in subshrines 

According to the Agamas, parivdra-devatds could be represented on the main 
shrine, in a subshrine between the main shrine and the prükdra-wall, or in a subshrine 
attached to the prákara-wall. What has been seen in the Pallava temple at Kanchipuram 
is a subshrine attached to the prakdra-wall. There is a stone image of Kshetrapala in the 
front mandapa of the great temple of Thanjavur, built by Rajarija Chola in AD. 1010. 
The standing sculpture, eight-armed, is an illustrious example of the Chola period, of the 
age of Rajaraja Chola and is an original consecration. But it is not in its original position. 
The mandapa housing the sculpture is itself a construction of the seventeenth century. 
Kshetrapila ought to have been, like other parivara-devatds, in a subshrine in the 
north-east of the prükdra-wall.'? The subshrine found in the Kodumbalur temple is an 
example of a shrine between the main temple and the präkāra. We do have some 
illustrious examples of Kshetrapāla housed in a niche (deva-koshtha) of the main shrine 
itself. Two examples may be cited. 
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In the northern wall of the Gangaikondacholapuram temple, built by Rajendra 
Chola I in AD. 1025, is found a nude figure which I have identified as Bhairava It has a 
terrific countenance, protruding teeth and flames-like hair and holds a Sala, а раќа, а 
parau and а khadga with the right hands and agni, a kapála, a khatvariga and a ваа 
with the left hands. In view of its position (namely the north-east) and a comparison with 
the Thanjavur and Thiruvalanjuli?! sculptures and as a result of this study there is a 
justification for identifying this image with Kshetrapila. Similarly, the image? in the 
IravateSvara temple at Darasuram may be identified with Kshetrapüla instead of 
Bhairava. These two are the illustrations of Kshetrapila images in the niches of the main 
shrine, 


Kshetrapala in the gopuras 

When gopuras emerge as a dominating architectural feature, from about the twelfth 
century AD. the images of Kshetrapüla were housed in the gopuras as well, the best 
illustration being the Chidambaram gopuras. It would be advantageous to begin with the 
western gopura. An image of Kshetrapila is housed in a niche in the western side of the 
north-west part of the west gopura. Interestingly, there are label-inscriptions above the 
niches in the grantha script of the twelfth century A.D. The inscription above the image of 
Kshetrapila reads Ksherrapdla Pillayür. We have seen that some of the Agamas 
prescribe the position between west and north-west for the Kshetrapila image. The 
image in the western gopura corresponds to the prescription. Obviously, this should be 
taken to refer to the west-facing edifices. On the east face of the eastern gopura, in the 
north-eastern corner, is an image of Kshetrapila of great merit. The north and the south 
gopuras also carry images of Kshetrapila.* 

We have seen that the inscription in the western gopura calls the image Kshetrapala 
Pillaiyar. Pillaiyar in Tamil is generally used for son. GaneSa is generally called Мапа 
Pillaiyar, and Subrahmanya, Haya Pillaiyar. Thus the word Pillaiydr in the context of 
divinities is used for sons of Lord Siva. Kshetrapila is thus considered a son of Siva.™ a 
child manifestation to be distinguished from Bhairava. 

It is also necessary to mention at this stage that the Kshetrapala/Bhairava image is 
found at the entrance door-jambs of the gopuras and the entrances of some of the ancient 
forts.” From the functional point of view, the deity is positioned there to protect the 
kshetra, the entrance to the vastu and may, therefore, be identified with Kshetrapala, but 
people call it Bhairava. It may require a different but detailed study to arrive at a positive 
‘identification. 


Images of Kshetrapàla in metal 
А number of images of Kshetrapala in bronze have survived, and they go back to 
the time of the Early Cholas. But they have been identified by most scholars with 
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Bhairava. In the light of the present study, I feel that some of them could be identified as 
Kshetrapila. 

An outstanding image of Kshetrapila comes from Thiruvenkadu, now in the 
Tanjore Art Gallery,“ assignable to the age of Rājarāja Chola. It is perhaps the finest 
representation, in metal, of the theme. It is interesting from another angle. An inscription 
of the age of Rajardja in the great temple of Thanjavur mentions an image of Kshetrapila 
with eight arms in copper, but the image no longer exists. The Thiruvenkadu image with 
its close resemblance to the stone image in Thanjavur and Thiruvalanjuli is the best 
illustration of Rājarāja’s age. 

Three images of Kshetrapila are mentioned in the inscriptions of the great temple at 
‘Thanjavur, two of the age of Rájarüja and the third dated in the reign of the Vijayanagara 
ruler Devarüya. The first inscription?” mentions the consecration of a golden image of 
Kshetraplla by Emperor Rijarlia Chola, in his twenty-seventh regnal year (aD. 1012). 
The full iconographic description is available. The main image of Kshetrapila was made 
of gold, while his pedestal was of silver. The image was made solid but small in size, 
about four and half inches in height from head to foot ( pdd-Adi-es-dntari münru virale 
münru torai usarattu i.e. from head to foot three fingers and three rorai in height). It had 
four hands holding a sila, a kapdla, a раба and a damaru. The image inclusive of its 
pedestal weighed 724 kalafju. The image was of considerable importance, for it was 
consecrated by the emperor and it was made of gold. It is mentioned in the very first 
order of the emperor, in which he mentions the consecration of the sipi on the top of the 
vimûna and also the golden Sribali plate and the golden Kolakai devar, which were the 
most essentials for the daily paja. But for the mention of the name, the image could have 
easily been identified with Bhairava. 

The second image mentioned in the Thanjavur inscription?! was made of copper and 
‘consecrated by the chieftain Tennavan Müvendavelln. This image was set up in the third 
терла] year of Rajendra, son of Ràjarlja. It was a solid image, about fifteen inches in 
height from head to foot. It stood on а lotus-pedestal, about nine inches in height. The 
emblems held in the hands are not mentioned, but the image should have resembled in all 
probability the stone image of Kshetrapüla with eight arms, in the same temple in the 
front mandapa. The point of interest about the second image of Kshetrapila is that it was 
set up along with a two-armed dancing image of Bhairava, about ten inches in height. It 
also stood on a pedestal, about nine inches in height. This image was also set up by the 
same chief in the same year. 

The third image mentioned in the inscription? of the temple was presented with a 
facial band (partam) of silver by one Vallabhadeva in the reign of Devaraya in A.D. 1447. 
It is not known whether the image mentioned is of stone ог of metal, but what is signifi- 
‘cant is that the donation was made with the prayer that the expedition (dig-vijaya), under- 
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taken by the chieftain, should be successful. Thus, it is known that images of Kshetra- 
pila were specially propitiated in the fifteenth century for victory in war-expeditions. 


Independent temples of Kshetrapala 

Independent temples of Kshetrapila could also be built, Such temples would be 
called svayampradhdna temples with their own parivara-devatds. Such independent 
temples built in the Chola period exist. 

The [ganagurudeva-paddhati® devotes an entire chapter on Kshetrapila. It states 
that the image should be made of kanishtha-dasa-tala measurement and should be 
portrayed as a youth. The other iconic descriptions are similar to the ones mentioned in 
other Agamas. Two-armed or four-armed or eight-armed images of Kshetraplla are 
mentioned. In addition to the weapons mentioned in other texts, the Ї#йлариги includes 
gadā as one of the weapons. If two-armed, the image could hold a gadā in the right hand 
and a kapdla in the left hand. Interestingly, [s@naguru identifies Kshetrapila with 
Vanikanttha.?* 

The mandapa erected in front for the consecration of the independent temple should 
have sixteen pillars. The four toranas occupying the four cardinal directions are called 
sama, vibhüti, suvala, and arga. The dvüra-kumbhas, two for each direction, are 
symbolic of eight deities named (i) Heruka, (ii) Tripurinta, (iii) Agni, (iv) Меша, (v) 
Agnijihva, (vi) Кага, (vii) Ekadarhshtra and (viii) Bhimarüpa. Obviously, these are the 
dvárapilas of the Yajflyasala of the Kshetraplla temple. Eight flags, each with the figure 
of a dog, should be placed in eight directions and they should be called by the name of 
the directions as Agni Sürameya, Indra Sarameya, Yama Sürameya, Niriti Ѕаатеуа, 
Varuna Sirameya, Vayu Sárameya, Soma Sárameya, and Ї<апа Sarameya. In the central 
kalasa, which is the pradhdna kalasa, Kshetrapila is invoked. The subsidiary kumbhas 
im the eight directions enshrine Anala, Agnikesa, Kila, Ghantirava, Mahlkrodha, 
Pifgalakesa, Prasitisana and Ürdhvakefa. The Isanaguru also mentions eight Bhairavas, 
namely (i) Азиййра Bhairava, (ii) Ruru Bhairava, (iii) Chanda Bhairava, (iv) Krodha 
Bhairava, (v) Unmatta Bhairava, (vi) Карда Bhairava, (vii) Bhishana Bhairava and 
(viii) Ѕаліћага Bhairava, as guardian deities of a Kshetrapila temple. A Chandikesvara as 
in Siva temples is also mentioned, who goes by the name Kshetra Chanda. Sapta-mitis 
are also mentioned as secondary deities. Two main dvarapdlas guarding the main shrine 
are called $Ш and Кара. Four hunters, black in colour, wielding bows and arrows, 
should stand on all the four sides. The worship with bali should be offered to the eight 
dikpdlas, the mount dog, Virabhadra, Ganapati, Sapta-mAtis and Kshetra Chandesa. 
Separate gopura should also be erected wherein should stand Saumya and Ugra as 
Dvarapilas. The Isanaguru also prescribes bali outside the gopuras to Kshetrapala- 
sanas. 
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Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati and the other eight deities are called the mandala-devatas of 
Kshetrapila. Nitya pajas and naimittika pajas and nitya utsavas should be performed to 
Kshetrapila. Annual mahotsava should also be performed in which the flag with the 
figure of a dog should be hoisted. Separate tirtha-yatrd festival is also prescribed for 
annual celebration? 


А Chola temple of Kshetrapāla 

In this connection an independent temple of Kshetrapila at Thiruvalanjuli in District 
‘Thanjavur, built in the time of Rajaraja I, is of great importance. The temple was built by 
DanticaktivitankT alias Lokamahidevi, the chief queen of Rãjarãja, in his twenty-fifth 
regnal year (A.D. 1010). The inscription mentions pájás offered to the deity three times 
daily (muchchandi), offering food such as Tayiramudu, Adaiyamudu, Appamudu and 
Sarkaraiyamudu, and also anointing the deity with oil on Wednesdays and Saturdays.™ 
Both Кајагаја and his queen Lokamahidevi were greatly devoted to Kshetrapüla and 
gifted lands, jewels, etc. They performed Tulabhdra and Hiranyagarbha respectively at 
Thiruvisalur and sent two of the golden flowers as offerings to this Kshetrapāla 5 The 
temple inscriptions also mention that Rajaraja's two daughters, Kundavai Nangai, the 
eldest, and Madevadigal, the middle one, gifted a gold face with drdhvakesa embedded 
with a facial diadem studded with gems. Many other gold ornaments were also presented 
by them.” 


Conclusion 

In the Saiva temples Kshetrapüla is an important deity whose daily worship is a 
must Many of the sculptures identified as Bhairava could now be identified with 
Kshetrapila. Though iconographically Bhairava and Kshetrapila have common features, 
their functions and phice in rituals are different and require careful distinction. 
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ırividhah kshetrapalasetu strvito rajasasetamahl 
ннан raktameatho krishnan sûrvik-ûdi. guna haver N 
dvi-hhjan vd chatwr-bahu Santar sarvikam=uchyate | 
shad-bahu cheogra-vadenam=ugravtsytd=rQjasamh smritum W 
йаза ch=ashya-bahimcha ete vai sama-pädakāh 
зћдлакатрабта-рӯће ш bhadra-pithe tu vd yathd V 
Parva-karandgama : 103-15. 

sortdarslira Bhairav-akaran krishna-varnam digambaram | 
N. R. Bhatt (od) Rauravdgama (Pondicherry, 1988), pp. 54-55. 
tr-yaksharhashta-bhujam гапот ûrdhva-ke on su-damshrakam | 
raudra-drishi cha krishn-abhast bal-endu-kita-Setharam N 
mararatecha бһалийгат ndgasvaischa su-sastywtam | 
arayoh pdtra-pindar tu tato mokara-durdalam N 

than am cha bhajangar cha рахат fila cha dakshine | 
бардап damarskar khadgam=agnin vane cha hastake N 
3orv-Dharana-sarvakta firomdld-samanvitam 
nagnam=ah-yartbarai учат kiini-vora-Sartyuam 1 
ларигат уајйа-зтат cha päde Lini -затушат | 
 prabha-imandalo-sanyultar mrimayan paritalpayet V 
Artáumadbhedagoma 49h Chapter, cited by Gopinatha Rao, ор. cit, p. 241 
Slam dakshina-haste ru kapalam=itare dhritam | 

dvi-bhujam rysevam=akhytian chatur-hastam=ath=ochyateW 
рага-аче м зате tu Маат ghana tad-anyake | 

“бау ptrv-haste т абауат varad-Anvitan N 
pürvavapara-hastau фам ghana v vima-hastate | 
загубат hy=evamı=ûkhyûtar rdjasan Srinu surata 1 

‘alam thadgan cha ghana cha dakshine (tu*) kara-traye | 
Айе cha kapalan cha näga và pasa-vamate V 

1amase и dhanur арат dakshine'datshine dhntam | 

Sesha rüjasavare Аудан ratiakes-ordhva-mandolam 1 
ugra-drishi-samdyultam ndnd-ndga-vibhashivam | 

илаа nagna-ripar cha ksherrapdln prokalpayet V 
Chidambaraksherra-sarvasvam, Vol. Tl (Chidambaram, 1982). 


- C.Swaminatha Sivacharya (ed), Kamikaama (Madras, 1975), Parva 6, v. 77. 


аіхапуат bali-danar зуй! tatreaiva Kshetrapaline | 
vayu-varuna-ditbhage Kshetrapala-balim kshipes V 

These two alternatives were probably given when Kshetraplla has to be placed either in the 
‘east-facing entry or the west-facing entry. Ksheirapilaimages are found occupying hot these 
positions in the Chidambaram temple, once in the eastern Gopura and again in the western Gopura. 


 Swaminatha Sivacharya (ed), Mabsadgama (Madras, 1977), Chapter, 2, p. 98. 


ardha-rdirar viseshena ksherrapal-rchanam аһа. 
Ajittgama. Ш, ibid., 56. 

sherrapdlorh tato dhydyel$ytma-varnartri-lochanam | 
rddhva-kefa sudarishirav cha bhrikuit kail-dnonam N 
райта-рће sthita-aghri cha sarpa-mekhalaya ушат | 
kshep-ottungam=ati-kruddhar Lshudra-ghav?-mayi tatha V 
arofika-mayi  chesdpi malam 2-eulpha-lambinim | 


т. 
E! 
29. 
зо. 
з. 
32. 
ES 
м. 
3s, 
36. 
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<dadhanam=uragam baddhar bhashitam chandra-rethaya 1 
dokshine ftl-domani-dhadea-ndg-eshu-sartyaaihl 

vame kapAlam дайһапат ghand-dstro-chanma-chdpa-samdyulaih V 
аза? «cha koraih yulta nil-megha-samar-dytim | 
Lhera-diydna-Aramari vakshye $rinushveaivas prajapate V 
dvi-dordamdo charur- hastam shat-bhujarh cha ashya-hastakam | 
su-dartshtran bhairavadkaran rishna-varnam dig-ambaram 1 
sarpa-wijte-pavitan cha $iro-mala-vibhashitam | 

Arddhva-tesam su-vrin -akshar ndg-Qbharara-sastyuam V 
ıri-neirarh nagna-rūpam cha kichi prahasit-Ananam | 

la destin haste tu vano ase kaplan I 

‘dvi-bhuje m prakartavyam... 
(Gorton ive ane vi han iu dr 

Iris зауа-але sy kapûlo vama-hastote | 

chanur-blujameiti Куйо shad-bhujar cheaiva karayer I 

Khadgari dakshina-haste  vàma-hast tu theşakam | 

nagar cha dakshine haste tomaron vama-hastake V 

лгі Шат dakshine haste vama-haste kapdla-dhrik | 

shad-bhujam iti vithyllam bhaj-2shakam idam finu N 

Yogajdgama cited їп Ajitdgama 162, р. 39. 

E. Hulzsch (ed. & translated), South-Indian Inscriptions (abbreviated henceforth as SII) Vol. 1 
(Madras, 1890) р. 


У 5. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Temples ( Madras, 1971), p. 28. 


Ibid. p.87 
Ibid, p. 329. 

See below. 

R. Nagaswamy, Gangaikondacholopuram ( Madras, 1970), PI. 17A. 

For Thiruvalanjuli, see para below. 

F. Learnhault, Darasuram (Paris, 1987), P1. 48. 

James C. Harie, Temple Gateways in South India (Oxford, 1963). p. 103-119. 

bid pp. 118 and 119, PI. 156. 

For example, Thirumeyyam for in District Pudukkotai 

For the image of Kshetrapila. ow in the Tanjore Ал Gallery, sec T. N. Ramachandran, Lalit Kala, 
Nos, 3 & 4, p. 55. 

E. Hultzsch (ed. & translated), SI, Vol. П (Madras, 1891), no. 1, p. 6. 

‘SUL Vol. Il, no. 43, pp. 172 and 173. 

‘SM, Vol. U, no. 71, p.39. 

Т. Ganapathi Sastry (d. [Zanagurudeva-paddhati (Trivandrum, 1925), Chapter 60. рр. 580-586. 
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Historical and iconographic aspects of Sakta Tantrism 


MC. Joshi 


Introduction 


The term tantra! which is derived from the verbal root tan (i.e. to expand), in its 
developed forms serves as a mechanism emerging out of a seed-point (bindu) and turning 
into a complex of cultic practices, ritual mysticism and secret rites backed by a 
philosophical thought and deep spirit of devotion centring round the concept of Supreme 
Power which is regarded in the Saktik context as Primordial Female Energy with diverse 
manifestations. 

According to traditional beliefs the Tantras, whether associated with Saktism (cult 
of the mother-goddess) or other sectarian orders of Indian origin are regarded to be of a 
high antiquity interwoven with mythology. However, assessment of the available data, 
literary and archaeological, despite limitations, gives us a different picture about the 
origin and growth of Sakta-Tantrism and other similar systems. Basically, the former 
‘seems to have its roots in the prehistoric concepts of the mother-goddess or fertility and 
the ancient systems of her adoration which are well proved by scores of her 
representations in the old World right from the Upper Palaeolithic Age, if not earlier. 
Some sociologists have attempted to link up the emergence of the concept of the 
mother-goddess with matriarchy and matrilineal societies 


Background 


In the case of India, the earliest example of a mother-goddess figurine is reported 
from an Upper Palaeolithic level in the Belan Valley near Allahabad (Uttar Pradesh) by 
late G.R. Sharma. Made of bone, the figurine is in the round and in shape resembles a 
harpoon. On the basis of Carbon 14 determinations, it has been dated between 23,840 
(£830) вс. and 17,765 ( 340вс)2 

Another discovery made by Sharma, was a colourful stone marked with natural 
triangles resting on a raised-ground at Baghor in the Son Valley (near Mirzapur, U.P.) in 
an Upper Palaeolithic level. According to Sharma, even now several similar stones in 
that area are worshipped as Argarimai or Mother-Fire. In his opinion the concept 
represented by these stones with triangles had links with the primitive mother-goddess 
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and it showed a continuity in the later Tantra tradition wherein triangles manifest a vital 
symbolism connected with fertility. We have no specific comments to offer on Sharma's 
hypothesis. Yet, it may be difficult to trace a direct link between the Belan-Baghor 
evidence and the mother-goddess figurines located in Neolithic-Chalcolithic context 
especially from Baluchistan and other north-westem parts of Pakistan including 
Kulli-Zhob areas or elsewhere in the subcontinent, 

Of the interesting mother-goddess figurines brought to light in recent times in 
Pakistan, mention may be made of the specimens from Sheri Khan Tarakai (District. 
Bannu) and Mehargarh-Nausharo. The former site, dated between 4500 and 3000 вс. 
by the excavators, has yielded several female figurines of plain and painted varieties, 
amongst which noteworthy examples can be broadly placed into three classes; 
Gi) specimens bearing head-dress with back-curled horns surmounting a pinched nose, 
ii) type with a black spot showing affiliations with some kind of snake-goddess and 
(i) examples showing exaggerated genitalia Of these, the most significant is one 
bearing enlarged female organ with traces of male genital above. Excavators call this rare 
variety as hermoaphroditic* figurine. 

The idea of fertility is also reflected in another protohistoric female figure from 
Periano Ghundai (Pakistan), showing only lower half marked with a yoni. 

The early (protohistoric) mother-goddess figurines are mostly executed in folkish 
styles with their conventionalized features indicating a long tradition behind their 
‘make-up. However, some of them found in Harappan association at Nausharo (Pakistan) 
are somewhat refined. Mother-goddess figures of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro offer us 
several varieties, suggesting existence of different traditions of craft and religion in the. 
Harappan societies. On Indian side, some figures of mother-goddess are reported from 
only three Harappan sites (viz., Lothal in Gujarat, Banawali in District Hissar, Haryana 
and Dholavira in Gujarat) which show religious diversities amongst Harappan population 
in the subcontinent. Besides, the representation of female deities on Indus seals/sealings 
manifests growth of rituals indicating animal sacrifice, fertility and formal cultic forms 
as suggested by a female figure within branches of pipal tree or females arranged in 
rows, etc. It is also not unlikely that mother-goddess in terracotta and female deities on 
seals eic., represented two types of beliefs pertaining to goddesses at least in two levels. 
of the society in the same settlement, viz. the authoritarian class and common people. 

In the present state of our knowledge, we are unable to understand precisely the 
position of mother-goddess as fertility-deities or other female divinities in the religious 
fabric of the protohistoric societies of India. It is also doubtful whether the Harappan 
population had any idea of a single Supreme Female Goddess with or without a male 
parallel within their cultural or religious structure and whether they were governed by 
 magician-priests or had a developed religion. 
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‘Amongst later Chalcolithic cultures of lower India, we are tempted to mention a 
tiny figurine of a headless goddess in clay, kept in an equally small container from 
Inamgaon (Maharashtra), found buried under а house-floor’ (1300 в.с. to 1000 в.с). 1 am 
not sure as to which extent it may be desirable to compare this headless figure with 
Lajjã-Gaurî of the historical periods. However, the headless nature of the figures 
suggests their parallelism with the medieval form of a Tantrik devi called Chhinnamastl. 

The oldest literary works of India, viz, the Vedas, also preserve some interesting 
elements of Tantras connected with Saktism, although the main stream of Vedic religion 
жаз not purely Saktik in character. Of the Vedic female divinities, the most significant 
from the standpoint of historical development of Saktism are Aditi—the Universal 
Mother, Ushi—the dawn, Ratri—the night, Sarasvati—the Supreme Mother and the 
river par-excellence (Ambitame, Naditame, etc.) or Vik—the speech, besides 
Prithivi—the earth which together with Dyaus (sky) represented the elements of 
universal parenthood like the Sakti and Siva of later times. Sarasvati is also called 
Bhirati which later on becomes a synonym for language and speech. 

Yet, the most important Vedic concept pertaining to the growth of Saktism is that of 
Уак who represents first-perception of infinite, incomprehensible and invisible Energy in 
the form of sound. In fact, Vak is supposed to have four stages, viz, the subtlemost state 
called Pard-Vak ; internal vibrant stage styled as Pasyanti; more developed vibrant-form 
known as Madhyamd-Vak and externally audible sound named as Vaikhari. Раға and 
Раќуалії are believed to represent the higher stages of a perception, but, according to 
tradition, realisation and exposure of mantras as divine words are possible only in the 
state of Madhyama-Vak. It is on this account that Vàk has been called as Veda-Màtà or 
the Mother of the Vedas in the Atharvaveda (cf. Stutd тауй sahitd Vedamatd, 19-71-1). 
Following the same tradition, the medieval Tantras called the goddess as 
janani, i.e. creator of the words (cf. Sabdandrh janani tvam=atra bhuvane Vagvadin= 
Try=uchyase, verse 15, Laghustava in Pafichastavi)* 

In this connection, we may like to cite the most important of the Vedic hymns 
called the Vagambhrini Sākta? in the Rigveda (X. 125) which is stated to have been 
authored by Vak, daughter of sage Ambhrina. In this Sākta, the female Energy has been 
glorified in the first person as Supreme Power, upholder of sovereignty, controller of 
various deities like Rudras, Adityas, Vasu, Soma, Tvasht, etc. She is also called а 
‘source of treasures, sustainer of nature's forces, bestowers of favours, etc. The hymn 
preserves strong elements of monotheistic thought which forms the very base of 
historical Saktism. 

Amongst the later Vedic female deities a notable addition is Sri-Lakshmi or Srimà(?) 
mentioned for the first time in Sri-Sakta, a supplementary hymn of the Rigveda. As the 
goddess of prosperity, wealth, fortune and vegetation, she is styled in this Sākta variously 
as a golden doe (hiranyavarnarh harinim) decked with gold and silver strings, as a 
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column of pleasant golden-light bearing lotus garlands and as a royal divinity seated 
within a golden enclosure with horses on the front and chariots in the middle and 
deriving joy on account of the presence of trumpeting elephants (Hastindda- 
pramodinim). Subsequently, Lakshmi with flanking elephants became most common 
with the Buddhists, Jains and Brahmanists, and was incorporated in the Tantrik pantheon 
amongst ten Mahavidyis. Till today Sri-sakta is commonly recited in the Sakta-Tantrik 
rituals, especially during the ceremonial bath of the goddess. This Sakta is addressed to 
Tütavedas or the Ріге,!9 as can be seen from the following extract, which shows that the 
goddess was originally being invoked through the performance of-yajfia (fire-sacrifice) 
(cf. Chandrārh hiranmayirh Lakshmirh Jdtavedo ma dvaha). 

А verse in the Sākta also makes a reference to Jyeshihà or Alakshmi, the goddess of 
poverty and misfortune, who is identical with Dhimivati of the developed Талі 
tradition as Mahavidya (Кзһшріразатаіат Jyeshthdm Alakshmivh пйауйту=айһат). 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (7.4) has an important reference associating Уак 
with ritualistic terms like svadhd, swahd, vasharkdra, etc. which also form elements of 
the Sakta-Tantrik mantra tradition. 


The historical position 

Ву the middle of the first millennium вс, certain names and forms of the goddess 
like Umi-Haimavati, Ambiki, Durga, Vairochani, Sarvini, and Bhavani had already 
become known. 

In connection with the construction of the fort, the Arthasastra of Kautilya refers to 
the worship of goddess Aparijità and Madira which are also recognised in the medieval 
Tantra tradition. Aparjiü, ie. the invincible, might have been an Indianized 
representation of Greek Nike. Madira, who is the goddess of wine, is also called as 
Sudha or Surãdevî in Tantra rituals. In Tantra texts, she is described as а lustful and 
young damsel of sixteen years with three eyes, wearing red clothes and ornaments: 

(Bhavayech=cha Sudhddevim amritananda-nandinim | 
sada shodasa-varshiyam prasannásyárh trilochandm | 
kdmadevena сһ=оптапа kanyakà ripadhdrini" 1) 
According to Purànic tradition, Madirà or Sudhádevi had her birth in the churning of 
ocean like that of Lakshmi. 

What is more interesting in the Arthasástra (XIV. 177-1) is a sacrificial hymn 
(mantra) invoking Aditi and Sarasvati and other deities for the preservation of a fort. 
(Adite! namas=te, Anumate! namas=te, Sarasvati! namas=te, Deva Savitar namas=te! 
Agnaye svahd, Somaya svahd, Bhuh svahd, Bhuvah svahd). Kautilya also indicates the 
employment of the diverse types of fires in the sacrifices obtained from the kilns of 
potters or smiths, funeral pyre, houses of fallen women and devoted wives or chandálas 
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using animal fat and flesh as offering as a part of magico-religious practices. He also 
mentions certain mantras with non-Indian expressions in full or in parts like: Alite Valite 
‘manave svaha (XIV, 178-3, 2) or Amile kimile vasujare prayoge phakke vayudhdhe 
vihale svāhā (XIV. 178-3, 4), in the context of some magico-religious rituals and 
practices which are found to exist in the Sabara (aboriginal) tradition of the Tantras. 

The growth of the cult of the mother-goddess between third century B.C. and first 
century вс. is amply indicated by varieties of well-carved ring-stones (Pls. 28. 1 and 2) 
found in various urban sites from Taxila to Patna, in the Indo-Gangetic plains. A stone 
plaque from Rajgir and the mother-goddess figures in terracotta and metal recovered 
from various historical sites also indicate a similar tradition. The ring-stones present 
several varieties" with minute carvings in low relief consisting of various geometric 
designs, scrolls, animals, birds, vegetation, especially palm trees with figures of the 
mother-goddess which in a few cases are fixed on the points of a triangle. A damaged 
ring-stone from Ropar near Chandigarh (Punjab) bears the figure (image) of a goddess, 
with a devotee, a hut-shaped temple, and a priest with another devotee(?). 

Normally, the ring-stones have a hole in the centre but some are of the form of 
carved disc also. V.S. Agrawala calls these carved stones as Šrî-yantras' which may not 
be correct for historical reasons. These, however, seem to be the earliest yantras used 
perhaps by a specific group of the devotees of Sakti. The existence of the cult of the 
mother-goddess around the third century вс. is also suggested by the Rajgir plaque 
depicting the mother-goddess in various poses with a priest or a devotee who also holds a 
‘wine-cup in one of the scenes. Existence of a cult of fertility is also indicated by a few 
pots, partly embossed with human figures, with conspicuous genitals found in the 
‘Sunga-Kushina levels in Mathura, Purana Qila (New Delhi) and Bhita (near Allahabad). 


Phase of further development 

Perhaps, Sakta Tüntrism entered a more conspicuous phase of development after the 
beginning of Christian era due to closer interaction with the West, especially Asiatic 
West, rise of the Mahayana Buddhism and growth of the Pisupata-Saivism and other 
Brahmanical sects. 

Some of the well-known non-Indian goddesses like Cybele, Ardoxsho, Nana etc. 
were gradually incorporated into Brühmanism as Bhadrakili (then Dhümi?), 
Mahalakshmi and Durgi-Sirhhavihini. Possibly, Artemis was modified into Vana-Durgà. 
which was, subsequently, identified with Bhilli or Kirati of Indian aboriginal tradition. 

A silver plaque excavated from Ai-Khanum (Afganistan) depicts Cybele (PI. 28.3) 
crossing hilly terrain on a chariot drawn by lions accompanied by Nike and priests. In 
this connection, we may quote the following verse of Chhoti Sadri (District Udaipur, 
Rajasthan) epigraph (Ар. 491) describing an angry Devi on a chariot drawn by fierce 
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lions (cf. Sirhh-ogra-yukta-ratham-sthita-chanda-vegalj*). In later Sakta tradition she 
was identified as Bhadraklli. 

Durgî on a lion as Mahishamardini, sometime called Kltybyani, got associated with 
Mathura and Krishga during the Kushdna period and was popularly regarded as the 
daughter of Nanda and Yasoda, the foster parents of Krishna residing in the Vindhya 
mountains (Nandagopa-grihe jata Yafoda-garbhasambhava!*). 

Possibly, followers of Šaktism during the early centuries of the Christian era 
borrowed from the Pafupatas the concept of pafu i.e. animal (equated in terminology of 
Tantra with uninitiated human being) and pdsa (bondage of material attachments/ 
existence). With such an ideology, Saktism needed a long line of gurus with pedegrees. 
going back to the first master-teacher, i.e. Siva or Adinitha himself. The tradition already 
existed amongst Lakulîa-Pafupatas of Mathura as evidenced by Chandragupta(ID's. 
Mathura inscription. Further, ће Saktas also adopted the ideal of unbounded compassion 
(as if emanating from the Mother Eternal) and the term Sanya in the philosophy from the 
Vajraylnists (ef. expression Jédndnarh chinmaydtita &йлуйлдй sanya-sakshinin, 
ATHARVASIRSHA tradition, cf. Durpdsaptaíarr with Hindi translation by Pandeya 
Ramanarayanadatta Sastri, Gorokhpur V.S. 2014, p. 51). In north India Devi-Mahdtmya 
is also called Durgásaptasati. 

Perhaps, Mathura was also a centre of followers of the Neo-Saktism as one can 
refer from the images of Matyikis, Shashthi associated with Skanda and гра 
(Mahishamardini), produced there. 

А notable sculpture of this age found in Mathura is that of Sarasvatî, (PI. 28.4) as a 
deity of the Jainas, who regarded her as the personification of the teachings of Jina. 
Seated on her haunches, the image is dated around AD. 132. The head of Sarasvati is lost 
and in her two hands, she carries a manuscript and ап akshamdlà both symbolizing 
recorded and unrecorded knowledge. The image is Jaina in character but is carved in. 
accordance with iconographic prescription of the Sakta thought. 

The akshamdld, or the rosary, of which the sculpture under reference shows the 
earliest example, represented a new concept, i.e. the symbolism of Sanskrit alphabet 
from the first letter a (9) to the last letter ksha (Ҹ). This also explains the name 
akshamala i.e. the string of letters a to ksha, as is well-known in the Tantra tradition: 


Akaro prathamo devo kshakdro="ntyas=tatah-param | 
‘Aksha-mal=eti vikhyata mdirika-varna-rüpini W 


In the present image, the akshamdla held by Sarasvati represents the concept of 
sound/speech or the УВК, i.e. the Sabda-brahman, already known to Saktik thought. 
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‘The Jaina Sarasvatî of Mathura thus represents the personified form of the teachings 
of Jina or Tirthatkara as stated by Vappabhatti (c. eighth century AD) in his SZrada- 
жога (cf. Jinamukha-prathit=akhila-vanmayi ganadhardnana-mandapa-nartaki ).!! 

The growth of Tantrdchara (practice of Tantras) is also evidenced by certain 
references in the Divydvadanam, a collection of Buddhist stories datable to second-thinl 
century AD. The relevant reference"! we propose to cite is also a part of an episode 
connected with the life of Buddha according to which once when Ananda, Buddha's 
close associate, was roaming near Srivasti, Prakriti, the daughter of a Chandala 
((Mitafga) fell in love with him but realizing that accomplishment of her desire was not 
possible, she approached her mother, а mahdvidhyddhari (expert in magico-religious 
formulas). The mother prepared sacrificial altar with burning fire and offered oblations 
of 108 Ar flowers reciting the following hymn: 

Amale vimale kunkume sumane | Yena vaddhasi ichchhaya devo varshati vidyotati 
garjati | Vismayarh Mahdrdjasya samabhiva-vardhayitum | Devebhyo mdnushebhyo 
gandharvebhyah Sithigrahd-deva Vishikhigraha-deva Anandasya-gamandya sanga- 
‘mandya kramandya grahandya juhomi svahal 

The mantra is addressed to goddesses Атай, Vimall, etc. which appears to be part 
of Sabara-Mitahga (aboriginal) tradition composed in a kind of Prakrit mixed with 
Sanskrit. Under the spell of this mantra, according to the Avaddna, Ananda lost control 
of himself and felt highly disturbed. Thereupon the Buddha gave him a mantra called in 
the text as Shadakshari Vidya in these words: 

Andare pündare kürande keyürer' chi haste kharagrive Bandhumati 
Viramati dhara vidha chilamile vilodaya vishani loke | Visha chala chala golamati 
gandavile chilamile sdtinimne samvibhukte . . . Golamiti Gandavilayai svāhā. 

Buddha thereafter explained to Ananda t the importance of the mantra, stating that if 
after reciting the mantra a protection cord (called ganda in Hindi) is tied on the arm it 
‘would protect the person. 

The language of the hymns is primitive which cannot be fully understood now. 
‘They speak of a pre-Buddha tradition which possibly was incorporated by early 
Sarvistivida-teachers to popularize their new form of Buddhism. These mantras 
basically invoke the female deities like Атаја, Vimalã, Kuħkumā, Andard, or Pāņdarā 
and not the male ones and therefore can be classed as Sakta in nature. 

Another notable iconographic development pertaining to Tantrism between the 
Кизһада and Gupta periods was that of Kali, the foremost amongst the forms of Sakti. 
She is mentioned as one of the seven flames of Agni in the Mundaka Upanishad (2.4). 
But Afvaghosha, the Buddhist author of the Buddhacharitam and Saundarananda 
describes her as a terrifying woman (divinity ?) holding a skull (арда) who attempted 
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to disturb Buddha as a member of Müra's army (cf. 507 meghakalî tu kapāla-hastā 
kartturh Maharshe kila chitta-moham), 

The verse probably indicates prejudicial view of a Buddhist, and what is important 
here is the association of а Карда i.e. skull with her. Kalidasa, the well-known Sanskrit 
poet, also mentions her as a Brahmanical deity of significance joining the marriage of 
Siva wearing ornaments made of skulls (cf. Kali kapdl-abharand chakase I; Kumdra- 
sambhavam, viii 39). The Devi-mahatmya, the most outstanding Sükta-Tàntrik text, 
(within the Markandeya-purdna), recognizes her as Chàmundà (VII-18) as well as 
Mahãkãlî (XII-37) representing the dreadful and dormant aspects of the Supreme Power. 

The Devi-mahatmya which is also called Chandi or Durgd-saptasati, is vitally 
important for assessing the growth of Saktism in the context of Indian history. It has 
generally been dated between the fifth and the seventh century A.D. but the absence of 
any reference to Ganesa or GaneSini suggests that it was composed in a period when 
Brahmanas too did not recognize Ganesa as a regular deity, because other Brahmanical 
gods like Siva, Vishnu, Skanda, Varuna and Indra are mentioned in this text. Therefore, 
it should be dated before the fifth century AD, either in the early fourth or even third 
century AD, The Devi-mahdtmya has in it all the major Tantrik characteristics like total 
devotion to the goddess, fire-sacrifice associated with her, system of japa or mystic 
chants, offering of bali including one's own flesh and reference to the ideal of material 
enjoyment and liberation. It mentions Supreme Power's triple forms, symbolically based 
on three elements, viz, tamas (darkness), rajas (brilliance) and sata (purity) and, 
respectively, represented by her aspects called Tamasî or Yoganidrü, Mahishamardini 
and Sarasvati. The idea reflected in the Devi-mahdimya shows inner movement of 
devotees from the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge through some of its 
symbolic characters. 

In the art of the Gupta age (fifül/sixth century) the best protrayal of the killing of 
twin demons, Madhu and Kaitabha (see first chapter of the Devi-mahdtmya) is shown in 
a terracotta plaque from Bhitargaon (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) depicting 
Vishnu on the snake Ananta (Pl. 28.5). It shows a weak and sleeping Vishnu without 
Lakshmi with terrified Brahma and two child-like demons. The Gupta artist has 
deliberately depicted a weary and sleepy Vishnu who could kill the twin demons only 
with the grace of the goddess!? as per the description in the Devi-mahdtmya. This is in 
sharp contrast to Vishnu Anantasiyi at Deogarh, U. P. (Pl. 28.6). 

The Devi-mahdtmya also contains references to mdtrikds and goddesses like 
‘Sakambhari, Siva-diti, and Bhrãmafî ; it has also elements of monotheistic philosophy of 
‘Sakta-tantras and concept of bindu, etc. However, the existence of Tantrism connected 
with Sakti worship is well attested to by an inscription at Gangdhar in Rajasthan, because 
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this inscription, which preserves a distinct reference to Tantra practices, is dated in AD. 
423-24. The inscription records the construction of а shrine of the goddess with 
Matrikis by a counsellor of the king. The record refers to some Tüntrik rituals in the 
expression tanir-odbhüta perhaps based on the left-hand system (vdmdchdra) on account 
of the fact that it mentions Dakinis and calls the temple as atyugrdvesma (i.e. powerful 
temple where one gets all his wishes fulfilled). The relevant verse reads: 

Maırinûîi=cha {pramu|dita-ghan-dtyarttha-nihradinindm V Tantr-odbhüta-prabala- 
pavan-odvartit-Ambhonidhindm ll — — — — U U gatam=idam dakini-sariprakirmam V 
Vesm-dtyugrarh nripati-sachivo-karayer-purya-hetoh V 

Keeping in view the reference to Dikinis, it appears that the expression 
‘gatam=idart’ was preceded by term like Sava or kupapa (corpse) or munda suggesting 
that it was a shrine mainly dedicated to Goddess Chàmundà (located probably in a 
cremation ground on the bank of Garggari) with other Matrikis and attended by 
Dikinis constantly. We, therefore, propose to restore the missing letters in the third line 
of the verse as "ChAmundrchd-kumapa' before gatam-idarh dükini-samprakirmam. 
It is quite likely that the unknown author of this inscription wanted to indicate indirectly 
that during daily раја, conducted according to Tántrik rites, in the temple, the Dakinis 
were being offered bali etc., which perhaps was believed to have been accepted by them 
with great joy, their presence being felt by a gust (of wind). Probably, on account of the 
performance of such Tantrik rituals in the temple, it has been mentioned in Gangdhar 
inscription as vesm=dtyugram, i.e. most powerful or effective shrine where desires get 
accomplished easily. Fleet's translation of the term as ‘terrible abode’ does not seem to 
be quite appropriate? It may also be mentioned incidentally that the Dükinis in the 
Tantra tradition, as preserved in Kuldrnava-tantra, are stated to be beautiful female 
divinities with serpentine faces holding kamandalus and kartrikas symbolizing 
purification of soul and destruction of ignorance respectively: 


Dakini sarpavadana 
vittaja jvalanaprabha | 
Kamandalurh kartrikd cha 
<dharayanti varaprada \ 
—(Kulàrnava-Tantra, x. 138) 


It appears that in the Gupta period the goddess Durga or Kãtyãyanî was being 
worshipped in her various aspects including (Chümundà and Рагу). The Chhoti Sadri 
ерівтарћ, referred to by us earlier, however, also associates Siva's Ardhanáriévara form 
with Saktism which is in conformity with Sakta tantrüchára, for it appears to have 
served as the base for the growth of the concept of the Kamakald, in subsequent period. 
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In order to understand something about the Tantrik practices referred to above 
perhaps the data furnished by the Harshachurita of Віда are not only interesting but also 
useful. Amongst the rituals performed on the occasion of the last illness of 
Prabhükaravardhana, some Sakta rites were also performed as can be seen from the 
following passage: 

‘Kvachid=dipika-dahyamana-kulaputraka-prasddyamdna-mdtrimandalam| Kvachin 
‘=murd-opahdra-haran-odyata-dravida-prdrthyman-dmardakam | Kvachid=andhr-odhri- 
_yamdna-bahu-vapr-opayachyamdna-Chandikdm|Anyatra firo-vidhrita-vil-yamdna-galad- 
‘suggula-vikala-nava-sevak-dnuniyamdna-Mahakllam | Aparatra nifita-Sastri-nikrittarh- 
‘marnSa-homa-prasakt-Aptavargam | Aparatra prakdéa-narapati-tumdraka-kriyamdna- 
‘mahamarhsa-vikraya-prakramam. 

All the above cited references are to be assessed in one and the same context to 
draw a fuller picture of Saktism, viz, the worship of Mdtrimandala і.е. yantra by 
kulaputras, offering of heads (human or animal) to the god Amardaka (Rudra) as 
Mablbhairava, praying to Goddess Chandikà (ten-handed Durg) by a priest from the 
Andhra country, buming of guggula (incense) on the head to propitiate Mahlklla and 
offering of one's own flesh by princes (as an auspicious aci). The focal point of this 
description by Bina is probably the performance of a special anushțhāna (ritual) to 
please the goddess along with the prescribed avarana, deities like Matrikis, Bhairava and 
Mablikala by priests and others in order to cure the king. A significant feature of this 
special Sakta ritual was offering one's own (human) flesh to the goddess which is 
regarded in the Sakta tradition as a great sacrifice. 

The Harshacharita also preserves some notable references to the most secret 
ritual connected with some kind of Sava(Veudla)-sddhana performed by Mahl-Saiva 
Bhairavichlrya who was a south Indian by birth: 

Tasyürh cha kumuda-dhali-dhavalena bhashmand lithitasya mahato mandalasya 
madhyasthitarh diptitara-tejah prasaram prathu-parivesha-parikshiptam=iva_Sarat- 
savitàrar madhyamdna-kshirod-dvartia-vartinam=iva Mandararh rakta-chandan-anule- 
pino raka-srag-ambar-dbharamasy-otünaíayasya  favasy-orasy-upaviya jäta- 
jatavedasi mukha-kuhare prürabdh-dgniküryam | krishn-oshnisharn krishn-digardgarh 
‘krishna-pratisararn —_krishna-vasasarn — krishna-tila-huti-nibhena — vidyddharatvari. 
trishnaya. . .Bhairavacharyam-apatyat. . . 

At the end of this sddhana according to the text, Bhairavicharya became а 
Vidyldhara and the king Prabh&karavardhana was granted boon by the royal goddess 
Lakshmi (Rajya-Lakshmi). 

The Harshacharita also refers to mülamantra, secret initiation, according to Saiva 
system, offering of a buffalo as а part of sacrifical ritual on Mahinavamii (9th day of 
Ãfvina bright half) and the miraculous Sriparvata famous in the Tántrik lore of India. 
‘Thus the Harshacharita clearly indicates that by the time of Harsha, Sakta Tanirachdra. 
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appears to have taken a well-established form which perhaps underwent further 
modifications in later times. 

This kind of religious development also presupposes a much earlier beginning for 
‘Tantra. The reference to the Tantrik rites in the Gangdhar inscription (dated A.D. 423-24) 
is thus quite meaningful. To us, it appears to be almost certain that the Mandala-krama 
connected with Matris in the Brihatsamhitd refers mainly to the Yantra-vidhdna 
associated with Saktism and Tantrāchāra. 

The medieval period of Indian history, especially after the seventh century, is 
regarded to be the golden age of Tantrism especially amongst the Saktas and the 
Buddhists, The employment of five Mas (Paficha-makaras), viz., madya (wine), mithuna 
(sex), тиг (use of gestures/poses in rituals), matsya (fish) and marisa (flesh) in the 
Tantrik (Sakta) rituals and practices was gaining popularity, as is evidenced by the 
Mattavildsa-prahasana of Mahendravarman and the Karpüramafjari of Rajasekhara. 
Alchemy interwoven with religious tradition was also practised by some Tantrik ascetics 
and teachers with a view to turning base metal into gold and to attaining a long and 
healthy life. 

This was also followed by the introduction of developed form of yantras (mystic 
diagram) and mandalas as the symbolic abode of a particular aspect of the goddess and 
addition of more devis in the system like Tripura, Тага, Sarada, Bhilli or Kiràti, Майр, 
Padmãvalî and others with niryds, yoginis and other terms as а part of one complex 
system, 

A yantra was regarded as superior in comparison to an image for they respectively 
represented the subtle (siikshma) and gross (sthila) forms of Devi. Tantra tradition 
clarifies it precisely stating that the goddess is basically formless but assumes form 
whenever she feels so (cf. Nirgund sagund jatd nirükarzdpi-ükritih! Adehzdpi sadeh= 
арі ағӣра ripadharinim V) 

Other aspect of Sakta Tantras is the incorporation of the kundali yoga in the system 
which scems to have attained perfection before the eighth century AD. The concept is 
based on the existence of the same Supreme (female) Power in the universe as well as in 
the human body where it lies in a static or sleepy state. The sole aim of followers of 
Tantra is to make it rise through various rites, rituals, practices etc. This is clearly 
reflected in the Devi-purdna (X-9, verses 7 and 8), Saundarya-lahari (9-10) of Sabkari- 
chafya and other texts besides the Malati-Madhavam (V-I), the drama written by 
Bhavabhüti. The last named also refers to the system myása, i.e. purification of one's 
own body by touching it with one’s own hands with the recitation of varmas and mantras 
(V-21) in various ways." 
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Amongst the most significant yantras in the Sakta-Tantrik tradition the Sri- 
yantra is first referred to in an inscription from Indonesia of the seventh century? as a 
magical object which makes it clear that in the country of its origin, i.e. India, Šrî-yantra 
must have existed before that date along with its cultic deity $ri-Vidy&. But as a cult it 
‘became popular in India not before the eleventh century AD. 


Sri-Vidyà occupies an important position in Sikta-Tantrism. The two principal 
divisions of Tantrism associated with Sakti are Kali-kula and Šrî-kula, each of which 
forms a complicated system of dikshd, sddhana and saparyd involving the main and 
ies of common origin emerging from the ultimate source, i.e. the 
Primordial Energy. As is evident from the names, kulas associated with the goddess Kalî 
and the goddess Sri or $ri-Vidya are, respectively, associated with destruction (samhāra) 
and creation (srishti). The complex form of these kulas seems to have developed in the 
medieval period, probably after the ninth century AD. or so. This line of distinction, 
however, is sharply visible in northern/eastem India. 


What is most significant for any student of iconography is the meaningful 
symbolism reflected in the attributes and forms of the goddesses of each kula, We are 
primarily concerned here with Sri or Sri-Vidyà, a creative force whose highest form is 
represented by Mahitripurà Sundari or Shodafi. Her other forms are mainly represented 
by Lalita, Tripura-Bhairavi, Bhuvaneévari, Ball-Tripura-Sundari, Rajarãjefvarî and 
scores of other types. Mitarigi, Bagalà and Kamali are also connected with creative 
aspects of Sri-Vidya and are included in Sri-kula. 


According to Tantrik tradition, Sri or Sri-Vidyà is stated to have emerged out of 
Mahākāmakalā, i.e. union of Mahākāla (Siva) and Adya (Kali) in a state of supreme 
bliss. The same is described in the Lalitd-sahasrandman as chid-agnikunda wherein the 
goddess Sii is believed to have taken her birth (Chid-agnikund-sambhatd) out of the fire 
of consciousness. Thus Sri or $ri-Vidya, as already stated, was a creative energy 
responsible for the expansion of creation. 


It is оп this account that the primary forms, attributes and colours of principal 
goddesses of Sri-kula are basically earth-bound, viz., red, vermillion or yellow which 
turn white or blue in specific conceptual context or in connection of idealization of 
тиш. 


In the Tantra tradition the goddesses of Sri-kula are described as most beautiful, 


young and charming and carry in their hands, Zyudhas like pasa, ankusa, bow (of sugar- 
сапе) and arrow, akshamald and pustaka besides vara and abhaya. 
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The pasa and arikuŝa, bow and arrow held by Tripurā (PI. 28.7) are symbols of 
worldly attachment, aharmkdra, and material desires, which draw a person close to 
wordly attractions. 


The Lalitd-sahasrandman (Verses 2 and 3) clarifies finely the symbolism of the 
attributes of Lalita or Sri as below: 
Udyat-bhanw-sahasr-dbha chaturbahu-samanvita 
raga-svardpa-pas-ddhya krodh-ahamikar-drikus-ojjvala\ 2 
‘manoriip-ekshu-kodarda pañcha-tanmātra-sāyakā 
nij-druna-prabhápüra-majjan-brahmánda-mandala 3 


ie. ‘endowed with four arms holding noose symbolising the material attachment (raga), 
goad (arikufa) representing the wrath or ahanikara, bow of sugar-cane characterizing the 
mind full of desires for being a weapon of Kmadeva and five arrows symbolizing five 
basic human faculties (tan-mdtras) Lalità brightens the whole universe with her rosy 
cffulgence.’ 

Other attributes, like rosary (akshamdla) and book ( pustaka) often held by divine 
female deities, are also not without significance. The akshamdld which represents the 
Sanskrit alphabet from a to ksha is the same as Varnamálà, the universal creative energy 
in the form of sound or echo, and the book all kind of codified knowledge covering both 
dharma (law of righteousness) and adharma (non-righteous law), vairdgya (detachment), 
and avairdgya (non-detachment), and jidna (knowledge) and ajñäna (ignorance). 


Of no less significance for the followers of Sri-kula (sectarian family of the goddess 
Sri-Vidyà) is the Sri-yantra (the mystic diagram of $1) to which perhaps the earliest 
reference is available in the following verses of the Saundarya-lahari : 


Chaturbhih Srikanthaih siva-yuvatibhih pafichabhir-api 
 prabhinnabhih sambho navabhir=iti málaprakritibhihl 
Trayaéchatvárimsad-vasudala-kalafra-trivalayà trirekhdbhih 
sdrdha-tavacharanakond prindtah \ 


The Sri-yantra (Fig. 1) described as the abode of the goddess Sri, consists of a 
central bindu (point), five inverted and four upward triangles within eight-and 
sixteen-petalled lotuses surrounded by three circles (уйа) which are enclosed in a 
‘square (bhüpura) marked with a projection amid each side indicating the entrances to the 
interior. 
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‘Though the Sri-yantra has been interpreted by traditional pundits and even modem 
scholars of Tāntrism in metaphysical and symbolic terms, it has also some kind of 
materialistic association, indicated especially in its outer enclosure (bhüpura), four 
portals like those found in a fortified city or temple, central bejewelled pavilion (rama- 
mangapa) and the lion-throne represented by the central bindu (cf. Vande baindava- 
simhapitha-lalite гуат Brahma-vidya Šive) and her island abode of Manidvipa. 

Besides, different parts of Sri-chakra or Sri-yantra are also associated with 
Chãrvãka, Buddhist, Saura (solar), Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta philosophies. The 
position of Śri or Tripura in the Sri-yantra is that of a great queen (таћағајӣг) ruling 
‘over the city or country called Sripura which is considered to be similar to the mundane 
world (samsdra-chakr-dtmakam) in the Tripurü-mahima-stotra. It is perhaps on this 
account that $ or Tripurà is worshipped in royal form with all her positional accessories 
(agas), attributes (dyudhas) mount (уйһапа) and family (рагіуйға). The 
Lalità-sahasranáma-stotra styles $i, Tripura or Lalita as Rajarajesvari (empress) and 
anulanghita-sasana, i.e. one enjoying absolute power. 
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In this context, it may also be relevant to discuss the concept of Goddess Kali or 
Dakshiqkãlî which is also connected with symbolism. The dhyana is as under: 


Meghdiigirh vigatàmbararh Siva-Sav-drudhdrh trinetram parûh 
karnalambita-balayugmasubhadarh mundasraja-malinim W 
Уате ch-ordhvakarümbuje nara-Sirah khadga = сһа savye kare 
dan-abhitî vimukta-kefa-nichaydrh vande Mahd-kdlikam lI 


ie. ‘standing naked with dishevelled hair on the corpse of Siva, КАП, who is of the 
colour of a dark cloud, has three eyes and wears ear-pendants of dead bodies of children 
and a garland of skulls, shows vara (boon), abhaya (protection from fear), a sword and a 
human head in her four-hands. I bow unto her." 

Her blue or black colour symbolizes limitlessness of the Cosmic Energy or her 
mahdnirguna-rapa (purest formless form) that is the space itself. Her blue/black com- 
plexion also characterizes her as sarvatatrwatmikd, i.e. united form of all elements/ 
colours as stated in the Sakta tradition: 

Mahdnirguna-rapa cha vachdtità kala para 
‘mahajval-dnalair=dipt& munda-bindu-vibhushitam lI 

She is without a covering for she is above all kind of illusions and she is КАП 
because she governs and creates Time (kdla). The dead and powerless Siva below her 
feet represents the Nirguna-Brahman. Her three eyes characterize the trio of light, viz., 
sun, moon and fire. Her ear-studs in the form of bodies of dead children represent 
dharma and adharma and her murda-mald is, in fact, the garland of fifty letters of 
Sanskrit alphabet, viz., (Varna-mdla) which is symbolic of Sabda-brahman. The girdle 
of severed human arms around her waist indicates the loss of the karmas or end of all 
actions. She grants protection and boon to her devotee and also kills his animal instinct 
(pafu-bhdva), marked by a severed human head in the lower left hand with the sword of 
knowledge held in upper left hand (cf. pápa-punyark pasur hatva jndna-khadgena 
stambhavi). 

Ayudhas like #Ша and kartri held by other äkta deities including Тага also suggest. 
the idea of liberation (mukti), for they all symbolize the removal of fetters of attachment 
(pasa). 

As КЁП represents actually the laya (withdrawal) aspect or sarthdra, her Yantra 
(Fig. 2) has only Sakti-triangle (Le. triangles with apex downwards) without any 
Siva-triangles (with apex upwards), for she does not symbolize srishti. As against this, 
in Sri-yantra (Fig. 1), we have five Sakti-trikonas (triangles) and four Siva-trikonas 
(triangles) to indicate creation, through the union. 
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Fig. 2. Kili-yarra with five пустой triangles, symbolic of five basic elements (afier Nik Douglas, 
Тамға Yoga, New Delhi, 1971). 


The last notable development in Tintrik-Saktism was in regard to systematisation of 
important goddesses after ten Mahüvidyls and their basic concept. This development 
followed the recognition of Tara in Saktism in eastern India around possibly twelfth 
century AD. under Gauda-krama of Saktism. The ten Mahāvidyās are Kali, Таа, 
Shodaéi (Sundari), BhuvaneSvari, Tripura-Bhairavi, Mitafgi, Bagalà, Chhinnamastā, 
Dhimavati and Kamala (Lakshmi) who are at the same time equated with ten 
incarnations of Vishnu and who may have had Vaishnava inspiration conceptually. These 
are grouped into КАП-Кша and Sri-kula. Kali, Tara, Chhinnamasta and Dhūmā are 
included in the former and the rest are parts of Sri-Kula. Though the basic concept of the 
‘Supreme Mother is solely monotheistic, for the purposes of initiation as per the personal 
nature of various devotees, they are asked to follow one of the two systems leading 
ultimately to the same goal. 
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29 
Bhütadámara, the lord of the bhütas 


1 


The religion preached by Buddha underwent certain changes in course of time. The 
changes were manifested in the process of deification which started with the rise of 
Mahayana in the carly centuries of the Christian era. The pantheon developed 
inordinately in the Vajrayana Buddhism in which were included deities of all 
conceivable descriptions. Even the Nakshatras, Rais, Kalas, Plramitis, Vasitis, 
 püj-opakaranas like flowers, incense, lamps and scents, dyudhas and individual syllables 
of a mantra were deified to protect the devotees from various perils. During this period 
the Buddhists also needed protection from supernatural beings. One of the protectors was 
conceived in the form of Bhitadimara. The present paper deals with the nature, form and 
a few images of this Vajrayana Buddhist god. 

Bhütadámara was quite popular in the tántrik Buddhism, because as many as four 
sadhanas in the Sddhanamala' are devoted to his worship. He is the central god of 
Mandala no. 23 (Bhütadamara-mandala) of the Nishpannayogüvali? A detailed 
description of this deity is also found in the BhatadAmara Tantra." 

Benoytosh Bhattacharyya examined one single manuscript each of the two Tantras 
with identical name, one (Acc. No. 13247) belonging to the Buddhists and the other 
(Acc. No. 9168) to the Hindus, preserved in the Manuscript Library of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. The Hindu BhütadAmara Tantra, according to Bhattacharyya, was later 
and more modified form of the original Buddhist Bhütadamara Tantra. 

The word damara derived from dam means "causing tumult". Bhütadámara, 
therefore, literally means tumult of spirits. 

In the Sabdakalpadrumah the word bhitaddmara has been explained as: bhatandrh 
damaras=chamatkdro="tr=eti bhiitaddmara-Sabdanirvachane  nibandhakürah* In 
view of this Benoytosh Bhattacharyya thinks that the word ddmara means 
“chamatkarah” or magic." 

Bhütadamara possessed a number of mantras to enchant the ghosts and demons and 
by his damara or magic brought them under submission. In Sadhana no. 266 the god 
Bhütadámara has been described as bhita-darppa-vindsanam,* the destroyer of the pride 
of the bhdtas. What the term "bhata" denotes is clear from the Bhitadamara Tantra 
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which says that when invoked BhOtagamara gives the worshipper the power to control all 
‘supematural beings such as ghosts, demons, pisachas, ndgas, kinnaras, apsarasas etc. 
When brought under submission the bhatas are supposed to provide the worshipper with 
all sorts of amenities? It appears, therefore, that Bhütadàmara was created by the 
Vajrayānists to exercise power over the bhitas and to enchant them by his mantras. No 
wonder that such a powerful god became quite popular in the sdntrik Buddhism. 

Exactly when the concept of BhOtagmara came into existence is not known. The 
südhanas are helpful to some extent in this respect. Sddhana no. 264 was written by 
‘Vairochana! and no. 266 by Trailokyavajra."" Trailokyavajra definitely belonged to a 
period earlier than A.D.1165, the date of the compilation of one of the manuscripts of the 
‘Sadhanamala in which the sddhana written by him is included." If Vairochana is 
identified with Mahapandita Vairochana Rakshita, a disciple of Padmasambhava and a 
contemporary of King Khri Sron Ide Btsan (AD. 728-764) of Tibet, he can be assigned to 
a period ranging from the second and third quarters of the eighth century AD. The 
Nishpannayogüvalr was the work of Mahüpandita Abhaylkaragupta, a contemporary of 
the Pala king Катарда (circa AD. 1072-1126 according to D.C. Sircar. The 
newly-discovered Jagajjibanpur copper-plate grant of the time of Mahendrapla of the 
Pala dynasty, however, will change to some extent the Pala chronology). The concept of 
Bhütadmara is likely to have emerged in about the eighth century A.D. 


п 


The iconographical features of Bhûtadãmara as described in the sddhanas, the 
Nishpannayogüvali and the Bhütadamara Tantra are almost identical. He is a fierce god 
Gankruddham in Sadhana nos. 264 and 265, krodhardja in Sadhana nos. 265, 266 and 
267, mahakrodham in Sadhana no. 266 and the Bhüadamara Tantra, mahdkrodh- 
Adhipati, mahdvajrakrodha, vajrakrodha, mahdchanda in Sadhana по. 266) and is 
terrible and awe-inspiring (raudra in Sddhana no. 266 and the Tantra, mahdraudrah 
in the Nishpannayogdvali ). His person radiates fiery flames (sphurat-krodha-jalam in 
Sadhana no. 264, jvald-mala-kulam in Sadhana nos. 265 and 266, jvala-mala-kula- 
prabham in Sadhana по. 266, jvdla-mala-samakulam in the Tantra and айрат 
yug-ánt-ágni-samaprabham in Sádhana no. 265). He makes loud voice (mahd-nddam 
in Sadhana no. 266). 

He is bright like a broken lump of collyrium (bhinn-diijana-maha-kayam in 
Sadhana no. 265 and bhinn-dAjana-sama-prabham in Sadhana no. 266 and the Tantra) 
and is resplendent like the myriads of Sun (Aditya-kof-tejasam in Sadhana nos. 265 
and 266 and dditya-koti-sannibham in the Tantra). He is of blue complexion (vikaja- 
nilam in Sadhana no. 264, пат in Sadhana nos. 266 and 267 and nilah in the 
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Nishpannayogdvalr ) and is clad in blue garments (nila-vastr-Zvrita-tanum in Sadhana 
по. 264, nila-svachchh-drku-vasanam in Sadhana no. 265). His hair rises upwards 
ürddhva-kesam in Sadhana no. 265, ürddkva-filh in Sadhana no. 266, nila-pihg- 
orddhva-baddha-kefam in Sadhana no. 264 and pingal-ordhva-baddha-kesah in the 
Nishpannayogüvali). His eyes are round like the evening Sun (sandhy-drkam=iva 
vartulam in Sadhana no. 265) and red (rakta-chakshur-dvayam in Sadhana no. 264, 
kalp-dnala-jvalach-chakshuh in Sddhana no. 265, rakta-netratrayah in the 
Nishpannayogdvali ). His face shows terrible bare fangs (darish¢rd-kardla-vadanam in 
Sadhana nos. 265 and 266 and the Tantra and darashtrd-kardla-vaktrah in the 
Nishpannayogdvali). He laughs aloud (aff-affahdsa-nddinam in Sadhana по. 265, 
attahdsam in Sadhana no. 266 and the Tantra, s-dftahdsah in the Nishpannayogavalt ). 
The god is bejewelled with a crown of a garland of skulls (kapdla-mald-mukutam in 
Sadhana nos. 265 and 266 and the Tantra, patcha-kapal-dlankrita-mukuti in the 
Nishpannayogavalr. He is the lord of three worlds (trailoky-ddhishthitam in Sadhana 
по. 266 and trailoky-ddhipatim in Sadhana no. 265 and in the Tantra), is capable of 
destroying the three worlds (trailokyam=api паќапат in Sadhana no. 266 and 
trailokyasy=dpi ndSanam in the Tantra). 

BhOtadimara is decorated with eight serpents (ashta-ndg-opasobhitam in Sadhana 
no. 264, ndg-dshtaka-vibhüshitam in Sadhana nos. 265 and 266 and in the Tantra). 

Sadhana no. 264 has described the eight ndgas in the following manner. 

Karkkojaka of blue complexion is around the god's head; Takshaka of red 
complexion is around the neck; Nanda and Upananda of yellow colour serve as the 
cear-rings (kundalas); Ananta, white, as the sacred thread (brahmasatra); Vksuki, white, 
as the girdle (kațisūtra); Kulika of the colour of pardvata (i.e. grey) as keyüra round the 
two arms joined in the mudra, and Satikhapala, white, as Кеуйга around the other two 
arms, Padma and Маћарайта of red colour as the nápuras.'* 

The names and colour of the snakes, serving as omaments, given in the 
Nishpannayogdvalr are identical with those in Sddhana no. 264. Here, however, the 
name and the colour of the ndga (Karkkotaka) round the head are not mentioned. 

Sadhana no. 266 gives parallel indications for those conceming Ananta, Visuki, 
Padma, Mahipadma, Nanda, Upananda and also Karkotaka. The last has been described 
аз krishna (black). Kulika serves as a valaya round the left hand and Safkhapüla, white, 
as the valaya round the other (ie. right) hand. Takshaka of yellow colour forms the 
necklace and at the same time the keydras. 

Thus though the snakes are numbered in the texts as eight, they are in reality ten.'* 
Nanda and Upananda form a pair, so also Padma and Mahipadma. 

In the Sddhanas, the Nishpannayogdvali and the Bhataddmara Tantra BhOtadimara 
has been described as being four-armed. The principal hands are joined together in a 
special mudrd.'* The following verse in Sadhana no. 264 defines this mudrd. 
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andmika-dvayarn veshtya kuichayet" tarjjani-dvayam * 

kanishtharn madhyamarn ch=aiva jyeshth-dhgushthena chzdkramet 

‘The translation as furnished by B. Bhattacharyya is: ‘the two Aniimikiis should be 
entwined, the two Tarjanis slightly bent, while the middle and the last fingers should be 
pressed with the thumb." 

The exact significance of this mudra® which is unique cannot be determined. From 
the description in Sadhana по. 266 esha mudra-varah sriman_trailokya-rdjya- 
südhanam? it can be inferred that this mudrd indicates lordship over the three worlds. 

The second right hand of Bhütadámara holds a vajra (thunderbolt), while the left 
shows, according to Sadhana nos. 265 and 266 and the Bhüradamara Tantra, the raised 
tarjani (index finger) and according to Sddhana no. 264 and the Nishpannayogdvali the 
noose around the index finger (sa-paa-tarjani-dharah). 

The sddhanas, the Nishpannayogdvali and the Tantra describe Bhiitagimara as 
standing in the pratydlidha attitude on Aparājita. 

Aparājita appears to be Siva, as is evident from his iconographical features 
described in Sddhana по. 264: 

paficha-kapdla-makutarn vàme trifüla-kapála-dhararn dakshine damaru-kartrrika- 
dharars kapila-jatd-mukutinarh. trinetrarh vydghra-charmm-àmbararh sitan mahdbhis- 
ааһір-арағајпат pratyalidha-pad-ükrantarW . . . 

Thus (Bhütadimara) stands in the pratydlidha pose trampling under his feet 
Aparajita, who wears the mukuta having five skulls, has the crown of brown matted hair, 
is three-eyed and clad in tiger-skin, white in complexion and is the lord of Mahabhatas. 
Арала holds with his right hands а damaru (drum) and a kartri (chopper) and with the 
left a гга (trident) and а карда (skull-cup). The same attributes are prescribed for 
Mahesvara in the first circle around Ваў атага in the Nishpannayogavali . 

The Nishpannayogdvali describes Aparijita in a similar manner attributing him 
some more adjectives Ніз Jatd-muluia is omamented with the crescent moon. He is 
bearded (masruka) and fierce-looking (raudra) with terrible fangs displayed 
(darsshird-kardlin), has a protuberant belly (tundila) and wears а sacred thread of a 
snake (vydida-yajii-opavita). 

None of the Sddhanas mentions the kulega Tathlgata from whom Bhitaddmara 
has emanated. The Nishpannayogavall says at one place that the five Tathigatas should 
be present on his crown (paAcha-athágata-muku[i).* However, it specifically 
names Akshobhya as the kulesa of Chakrega, ie. Bhütadümara (Chakresasya 
kulesos 'kshobhayah).5 

The Bhütadámara Tantra describes how Aparijita appeared under the feet of 
Bhütadámara. The first chapter of the Tantra opens with a description of 
Mabávajradhara who at the request of Mahadeva recites a particular mantra for subduing 
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the various kinds of ghosts and demons. Immediately destructive rays of light issue forth 
from the person of Bhagavan consuming all ghosts and demons. He later on utters the 
mritasafjivani mantra and the wind that comes out of his nose touches the dead bodies 
and they are revived and place themselves at the protection of Vajradhara, and Aparajita, 
their lord, also falls at his feet seeking his protection. The bhagavan makes them promise 
that they will render all possible help to the people of Jambudvipa.%* 

In the Bhütadamara-mandala of the Nishpannayogavali a number of Brihmanical 
gods are found in the four concentric circles of the elaborate mandala” 

In the first circle in different chambers there are cight deities in the eight 
quarters. 

In the east chamber is Mahesvara on a bull. He is drdhvaliniga, kapdlr, of the colour 
of the ashes, three-eyed and four-armed; his matted hair is decorated with the crescent 
moon, the sacred thread being of a snake (vydda-yaji-opavita). He holds with his right 
hands a kartri and a damaru and with the left a kapdla and а trixiüla. 

In the south is Vishnu on his Garuda. He is of blue (or black) complexion, 
decorated with a crown of jewels, holding with his right hands a kamala (lotus) and a 
khadga (sword) and in the left a chakra (wheel) and a gadā (club). The word khadga 
appears to be misreading for sankha, 

In the west is Brahma on a swan. He is of white complexion, four-faced and holds 
in the two right hands an aksha-mála (rosary) and a chhatra-danda (staff of an umbrella) 
and in the two left a padma (lotus) and a kamandalu (spouted water-pot).. 

In the north is Karttikeya with three locks of hair (rrichirah) on a peacock; the god, 
of red colour, holds with his right hand a сййтага (fly-whisk) and with the left a Sakti 
(pear). 

In the Isina-comer (north-east) is Ganapati on a rat. He is white, elephand-faced, 
three-eyed and four-armed. He has the crescent moon on head-dress and holds with his 
right hands a málaka (radish) and a parasu (battle-axe) and with the left a гіда 
(trident) and a Караа (skull-cup). 

In the Agni-kona (south-east) is Aditya on the orb of the Sun. He is red and holds 
the disc of the Sun placed on the lotus with both his right and left hands. 

In the Nairrita corner (south-west) is Rihu on the Sun and the Moon within а 
chariot. He is bright having reddish-blue colour. His tawny hair rises upwards, tawny 
eyes are burning and four fangs are displayed. He is bearded and has eyebrows. His 
hands, holding the Sun and the Moon, are joined in the afjali-mudra. 

In the Vàyu-kona (north-west) is Nandi on the Moon. He is yellow, dancing, with 
the crescent moon on the crown and wearing a sacred thread of snake (vyäda-yajī- 
opavita). He holds in his right and left hands а damaru and a trisila respectively. 
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The Tantra agrees with the Nishpannayogdvali regarding the positions of Ganapati, 
Aditya (the Sun), Rahu and Nandi (called Nandikesvara). It, however, is silent about 
their vdhanas and attributes. The other four deities mentioned in the Tantra are: 
Mahadeva (in the south) on a bull, carrying a sila, a chdmara, a bow and a Sakti; Vishou 
(in the north) on his Garuda, bearing a conch, a wheel, a mace and a сАдтага; Indra (in 
the west in place of Brahma) on an elephant, holding a chdmara; and Kãrttika (in the 
east) on a peacock, bearing a chãmara. 

In the second circle there are eight goddesses in the eight quarters. According to the 
Nishpannayogavali: in the east is Sri of white complexion holding padma-pushpa (lotus 
flower) with palms in ajali kept near the chest; in the south is the dancing Tilottama of 
red complexion holding dhüpa-kajachchha (incense-bumer); in the west is Sasi of red 
complexion holding аїра (lamp); in the north is Um, of yellow complexion, dancing 
with arms spreading above the head like the snake-hood. In the Agni-kona is Ratnasti of 
red complexion holding gandha (scent); in the Nairrita kona is Sarasvati playing on a 
vînd (lute); in the Viyu-kona is Surasundari of blue (or black) complexion holding 
ratnamálà (garland of jewels) and in the Iéina-kona is Vibhüti of yellow complexion, 
dancing and holding tri-süchika-vajr-ánka (three-pronged thunderbolt). They are all on 
the moon. All these deities are mentioned in the Bhütaddmara-Tantra. However in the 
Tantra the name of the goddess in the Isina-kona is Vicalakshi instead of Vibhoi.” It 
may be noted that Vibhüi occurs in the south in the fourth circle in the 
Nishpannayogavali; consequently, Vibhüti should not be a goddess of the second circle. 
In fact C (Cambridge) manuscript of this text omits this name. 

There is а set of Brihmanical gods presiding over the eight quarters in the third 
circle. The Nishpannayogavali describes them as follows. In the east is Sakra (i.e. Indra) 
on his white Airàvata. He is yellow, wearing a crown decorated with jewels, shows the 
abhaya-mudrà with the right hand and holds a vajra (thunderbolt) with the left. 

In the south is the pot-bellied Yama riding on a buffalo. He is of blue (or black) 
‘complexion, has brown eyes, eyebrows and beard and із draped in yellow cloth. He 
holds with his right hand a danda (staff) marked with a kapala (skull-cup) and with the 
left а paisa around the tarjani. 

In the west is Varuna riding on a serpent. He is white in complexion and has seven 
hoods. He shows with his right hand the varada mudrā and holds with the left a 
пава-раха (noose of snake). 

In the north is Kubera riding on a yaksha. He is of yellow complexion, corpulent, 
pot-bellied, wears a crown decorated with gems and holds with the right hand a gadā 
(mace) and with the left a nakulí (female mongoose). 

In the Agni-corner is the pot-bellied and bearded Agni riding on a goat. He is of red 
complexion, wears a yajft-opavita, has three matted locks of hair, his tawny hair rising 
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like flames. He shows with his right hands the varada тшй and an aksha-satra (rosary) 
and with the left hands a tridandaka (\hree-pronged staff) and a kamandalu. 

In the Nairrita corner is Nairriti of black complexion, riding on a goblin, He holds 
with his right hand a khadga (sword) and with the left marmsapirna-kapdla (skull-cup 
filled with flesh). He has tawny eyebrows and beard. 

In the Vayu-kona is Vata of blue complexion, riding on a deer. He is trichira (with 
three locks of hair) and holds with his two hands vatapufa (cloth inflated with wind). 

In the ÎGîna-kona is Chandra of white colour riding on a swan. He exhibits the 
varada mudra with his right hand and holds the disc of the Moon on a lily with the left. 
After the description of Chandra it is written [fanas=cha Mahesvaravat (normally sina 
is the dikpala of the Isina-kona). All these deities including Chandra occur in the third 
circle around Bhütadámara in the Tantra. ® 

In the fourth circle there is another set of eight goddesses. They are described in the 
Nishpannayogdvali in the following manner. In the east is Sirhhadhvajadharini of white 
‘complexion holding the sirthadkvaja (flag marked with a lion). In the south is Vibhüti of 
Ted colour bearing an ашха (elephant-goad). In the west is Padmavati of white 
‘complexion with a bow and an arrow (dhanurvdna-hastd). In the north is Surahārinī of 
red colour holding a flag marked with chintdmani jewel (chintdmani-dhvaja). In the 
Téina-kona is Varahárini of yellow complexion having flowers in the palms, kept against 
the chest in the айјай-тийға. In the Agni-kona is Ratnesvari of yellow complexion 
carrying а dhapa-katachchha (incense-bumer). In the Nairrita kona is Bhüshani 
(Bhüshani according to B manuscript of the Nishpannayogavalf ) of yellow complexion 
holding a gandha-Sankha (conch filled with scent) and in the Vayu-kona is Jagatpalinî of 
yellow complexion holding a dipa-yashti (lamp-stick or lamp-stand). Identical names of 
these eight goddesses are found in the Bhüadamara Tantra. The Tantra, however, 
mentions Sirhhadhvajadhàrini as Simhadhvaja, Padmavati as Padmāvatī and Bhüshani 


All the deities (devatah), decked in ornaments and decorated clothes, are seated in 
the sattva-paryañka attitude on visva-padmas. 

Though in the mandalas a number of Brühmanical deities were fitted, they were 
placed in a subordinate position. So it can be assumed that Bhütadámara, according to 
the Buddhists, was superior to all these Brahmanical deities. 

This becomes more evident from the fifth Kalpa of the Bhatadamara Tantra where 
Vajrapāni gives a list of Sadhanas and detailed directions for the attainment of siddhi 
and for killing and subduing a number of gods such as Mahadeva, Narayana, Brahma, 
Sakra, Kumira, Ganesa, Bhairava, Narttesvara, Mahãkãla and others. The Sadhana 
no. 264 begins with Sakra-Brahma-Kuber-Gdi-mada-vidhvarhsa-kovidam™ which means 
that (Bhütadámara) can destroy the pride of Sakra, Brahmi, Kubera and others." As has 
been noticed earlier, Aparájita, evidently a terrific form of Siva, was under the feet of 
Bhûtadãmara. 
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From all these factors it appears that the Buddhists wanted to show their superiority 
to the adherents of Brihmanical faith by the creation of this god. This does not 
necessarily mean ‘that the Buddhists cherished a great hatred towards Hinduism and 
Hindu gods, and they took particular pleasure in defaming Hindu gods both in writing 
and in art."°5 

Jt was not great hatred but a sense of insecurity that made a certain section 
of Buddhist sectarians defame the Brihmanical gods during this period. They 
desired to attract the votaries by proving that the Buddhist gods were superior to the 
Brahmanical gods. 


ш 
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А small image of Bhütadamara (Pl. 29.1) was discovered at Nalanda (Site 11) 
during the year 1933-34% and is now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (Acc. 
No. 9451/A2465). Made of brownish stone, the image is 1077 cm. high (back side), 
11 cm. high (front side) and 676 cm. wide. Of excellent workmanship, the image, is in 
the best state of preservation. It is ascribed to the tenth-eleventh century A.D. 

Bhûtadãmara is single-faced and four-armed. His face shows frowning eyebrows, 
teeth and fangs and widely-open bulging eyes. A few locks of hair fall on his shoulders. 

He is draped in a short antariya held by a girdle with a floral central piece and a 
folded uttariya encircling the thighs, with a knot, from which hang down the two ends 
by his left side. 

He is adorned with plain npuras, sarpa-napuras, plain valayas, sarpa-valayas, 
armlets of strings with a projecting floral clasp at the centre, a plain hära, a beaded hära 
‘with an ornate central piece, an upavita of two strings (one beaded and the other plain), 
sarpa-kundalas and a conical mukua, possibly with a row of skulls at the base, above 
which are a pair of snakes in the centre and a flower at either side; below the top 
(resembling a mani) of the mukuga is a garland of intertwining strings (beaded and plain), 
below which is possibly a row of flowers. 

The two principal hands of the deity are joined against the chest, with palms folded 
and the tarjanis touching each other, possibly in the bhitaddmara-mudra. The upper 
right hand carries a vajra and the corresponding left shows the tarjani-mudrd. 

Не stands in the pratydllidha posture trampling under his feet the figure of Aparajita 
who is lying with legs slightly folded on a visva-padma which is resting on a tri-ratha 
pedestal. The right leg of Bhütadàmara is placed on the right leg of Aparajita and the left. 
on the right side of his head, 
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The single-faced, three-eyed, four-armed, (slightly) pot-bellied and bearded 
Aparājita is clad in a short tiger-skin and decked in valayas, an upavita, a hûra with 
circular pendants hanging from a plain string and a jardmukupa. One of his right hands 
resting near the chest carries a rosary” and the other a damaru. With the upper left hand 
he holds a Карда and with the lower a tris. 

The back-slab with an inconspicuously-pointed top is filled with flames which are 
supposed to emanate from ће body of Bhütadàmara. 


In Tibetan Lamaism Bhütadmara has been regarded as one of the forms of 
Vajrapini. According to Antoinette K. Gordon, Bhitadimaravajrapini has a single 
head, four arms and three eyes, steps to right on a person lying on snakes, has a vajra and 
snakes in hair and a skull-crown. His original hands are in the bhütadamara-mudrà, his 
uplifted right hand holds a vajra while the corresponding left hand is in the 
tarjani-mudra.® This description thus agrees broadly with the iconographic features of 
Bhitagimara described in the Sadhanamala, the Nishpannayogdvali and the 
Bhatadamara Tantra. It, however, neither names пог describes the person lying on 
snakes, 

Gordon has published a bronze image (6 inches high)* of Bhütadamaravajrapini 
(Phyag-rdor hbyuh-po-hdul-byed) in her book. The pot-bellied god has three eyes. The 
two normal eyes are round and his facial expression is very angry. He is bejewelled with 
anklets (of snake), a girdle, valayas, a long hära (possibly of snake), a short Айга, 
armlets (possibly of snake), ear-omaments and a high mukufa with skulls. Two of his 
hands are joined near his chest in the bhaiaddmara-mudrd. The second right hand, 
upraised, holds а vajra and the second left, with the tarjant 
displayed, а pda. He stands in the prarydlidha posture on a male figure lying on a 
single-petalled lotus. 


c 


‘An inscribed bronze image of Bhütadümara has been illustrated by W.E. Clark.“ 
The image is three-eyed; the two normal eyes are round. The fierce-looking deity, 
slightly pot-bellied, has displayed teeth and fangs in angry laughter. 

The god is adorned with anklets (possibly of snakes), a girdle with jingle-pendants, 
bangles, armlets, a short Айга, а long Айга (or upavita), and ear-omaments. His 
flame-like hair rises upwards and he wears a short crown, capped by a row of human 
skulls. He is draped in a short cloth and a long folded scarf which encircling behind his 
neck and forearms falls on the sides. 
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The two principal hands of Bhitagimara are joined near the chest in his special 
mudrá. The raised upper right hand holds a thunderbolt and the corresponding left hand 
shows the tarjani -mudrd. 

Bhütadámara is standing in the praryalidha attitude on the back of a male figure 
who is lying down on the pericarp (bearing the Chinese label) of a single-petalled lotus. 
The male, presumably Aparājita, is bejewelled and four-armed. The attributes in his 
hands are not clear in the illustrated photograph. 


D 


Walter Eugene Clark in his Two Lamaistic Pantheons also furnished illustrations of 
360 figures of divinities from the manuscript entitled Chu Fo P'u-sa Shéng Hsiang Tsan 
(now in the National Library of Beijing) ascribed to Chang Chia Hutuktu in the time оѓ 
the emperor Ch'ien-lung (AD. 1736-96); the names of the divinities are written in 
Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian and Manchu. The figure of the four-armed Bhütadamara- 
Vajrapāni is illustrated as No. 71 on p. 242. With locks of hair rising upwards, the 
bejeweled fierce-looking deity is standing in pratydlidha on Aparajita; at the base of his 
hair is a band with skulls. The two principal hands are near the chest in a mudrd; the 
raised upper right hand carries a vajra; the attribute in the corresponding left is uncertain. 
Behind the deity are flames. 


A Tibetan bronze image (Pl. 29.2) of Bhütadàmara belonging to the collection of 
 Oukhtomsky is preserved in the Hermitage Museum (No. Y-1059), St. Petersburg. It is 
illustrated by Marie-Thérèse de Mallmann. The pot-bellied three-eyed and four-armed 
god is extremely fierce-looking. Apart from the loin-cloth, he wears a folded scarf which 
encirling his head in the form of a halo dangles by the sides. He is adorned with 
sarpa-nüpuras, sarpa-valayas, sarpa-keyüras, a long sarpa-hdra, a hara-like string with 
hanging heads (eight visible in the published photograph), possibly a necklace, kundalas 
and a short cable-like (snake ?) mukuja capped by a row of five skulls rearing against the 
rising hair. With his normal pair of hands in his characteristic muda, he wields a vajra 
with his upper right hand, the corresponding left showing tarjan? and holding a pasa. He 
is in pratyalidha posture with his right foot planted on the back side of the raised head of 
Aparajita, the left foot being on the back side of his legs. The bejewelled Aparüjita, lying 
‘on his chest on the pericarp of a single-petalled lotus above a moulded stand, is 
four-armed. One of his right hands holds а kartri in front of his head. Of his left hands, 
‘one holds a trident, the object (skull-cup ?) in the other being rather indistinct, 
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А drawing of the Bhütadamara-mandala has been published by Raghu Vira and 
Lokesh Chandra. 5 

The central deity of the mandala is the three-eyed Bhütadamara (Нъуш po bdul 
byed). The two hands are joined near the chest. But the тшй is indiscernible. The 
upper right hand holds a раа and the upper left hand а rrisüla. His hair are rising 
upwards, and he looks terrible. He stands in the pratyalidha attitude. There is no figure 
under the feet. In this respect and also in respect of the attributes held in the upper two 
hands the image differs from the dhyana of BhOtagimara. 

According to Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra,“ BhütaAmara is encircled by 
Mahesvara (Dbah phyug chhen po), Vishnu (Khyab hjug), Brahma (Tshafs pa) and 
Karttikeya (Smin drug gi bu) in the cardinal directions (east, south, west and north) and 
Ganapati (Tshogs bdag), Aditya (Ni ma), Rahu (Sgra gchan), and Nandi (Dgah byed 
dba phyug) in the intermediate directions (north-east, south-east, south-west and 
north-west). In the second circle (dvitiya puja) there are eight goddesses: Sri (Dpal mo), 
Tilottama (Thig le mchhog ma), Sast (Zla ba mo), Ота (Dkah zlog ma), Ratnasti (Rin 
chhen dpal mo), Sarasvati (Dbyañs chan ma), Surasundari (Lha mdzes ma) and Vibhüi 
(Dba po hbyor ma). 

In the third circle (tritřya pupa) there are cight gods, seven of whom preside over the 
directions: Sakra (Brgya byin), Yama (Обл rje), Varupa (Chhu tha), Kubera (Lus tan 
ро), Agni (Me tha), Nairriti (Srin po), Vata (Rluf tha) and Chandra (Zla ba). 

There are eight goddesses in the fourth circle (chaturtha puja): Sirhhadhvajadharini 
(Sef gehi rgyal mishan hdzin ma), Vibhûtî (Rnam par rgyal ma), Padmavati (Padma 
Idan ma chhen mo), Surühirini (Chhah bphrog ma), Varahárini (Mchhog hphrog ma), 
Ratnesvari (Rin chhen dbah phyug ma), Bhüshan (Rgyan ma) and Jagatpilini (Нето 
skyon т; 

The names of these deities, their vahanas, directions and the emblems in their hands 
are mainly in accordance with the Nishpannayogavali. Sometimes the mudras depicted 
by their palms are different. Thus the varada mudra shown by Agni, Varuna and 
Chandra in the third circle is akin to the abhaya-mudra. 
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Iconometric practice in a series of 18th century Tibetan thangkas,' 
illustrative of the Avaddnakalpalata 


Marianne Yaldiz 


A. Introduction. 

Our knowledge of the Indian science of proportionate measurement or iconometry 
may be traced back almost exclusively to the pertinent Sanskrit literature—the Silpa- 
#йлтаз or the textbooks of architecture, arts and crafts. Besides, several Buddhist works 
dealing with the theory of proportions have been handed down to us as well. 

Already in the oldest sources we find the system of proportions fully developed. 
‘The Jater texts show no appreciable changes either in the system or in the proportions. 
‘The system is so perfect that even the smallest measurements of a body are specified 
exactly. Although the textbooks on iconometry are in reality the works of writers, they 
are of course not used by them, but by the artists in general. So does iconometry not 
confine itself only to the exposition of a system of proportions, but covers their 
interpretation as well. From that ensue unavoidable difficulties in the study of the Indian 
theory of measurements. It is only in a few cases possible to attribute an Indian textbook 
оп iconometry to a definite epoch or a definite trend of style. Moreover, in the early 
Indian art there are only a few artists known, most of them remaining hidden behind 
anonymity. 


B. Literary sources on iconometry* 
1. Тив Supasisrnas 

The Silpasastras are the works on architecture, arts and crafts. One of ће most 
famous and well-treated is the Mdnasdra. Only four of its eighty-six chapters deal with 
the theory of proportions, the remaining ones with the science of architecture, sculpture 
and iconography. According to its form and contents the MaAasdra is a classical example 
of an Indian Silpa£astra. Very little, however, is known to us about its author or its date 
of composition. 

Another important work in this field is the Silparatna of Srikumara. It had been 
written in Kerala and dates back to the second half of the 16th century. One part of it is 
concemed with architecture and painting, the other one with the theories of the 
proportions of the sculptures. 

The third one is the Kasyapasilpa ascribed to the mythical seer Кайуара. Eight of its 
chapters are concemed with iconometry. 
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The Samaránganasütradhara, a work of King Bhoja who reigned in Malwa from 
AD. 1010 to 1055, deals with iconometry only in one chapter. 

The Apardjitaprichchha, which was composed in the 12th or 13th century, too, 
deals with the theories of measurement in a very short space. Indian architect Sütradhára. 
Mandana is similarly concise in dealing with the canons of proportions in both his 
iconographical works, Devatamürtiprakarana and Rüpamandana. A similar text is the 
Silpaprakasa of Ramachandra Kaulāchāra from Orissa which is dated between 9th and 
12th century. 

2. Tus ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Already in the 6th century AD. the knowledge of the theory of proportions 
constituted a rather essential part in the Indian learning, as can be inferred from the 
 Brihatsarihitá, the big encyclopaedic work of the astrologer Varühamihira who has 
dedicated a whole chapter on iconometry. The Sukraniti and the Manasollasa contain 
references to the measurements as well, besides accounts on fine arts. 

3. Тив BRAIMANICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 

The Purdnas, above all, supply us with important materials on the Indian 
theory of proportions. Thus chapters on iconometry are to be found in the Agni- 
purdna, the Matsya-purüna and thé Bhavishya-purdna. The "Chitrasüra of the 
Vishnudharmottara-purdna, the oldest manual preserved on painting, dated back most 
probably to the Gupta period, is likewise a very important source for the theory of 
Proportions. » 

Other informations on iconometry are supplied by the Agamas, the textbooks of 
rituals and laws of the Saiva and Vaishnava sects.” 

Finally, two santrik works, traditionally followed in Nepal, are to be 
mentioned — ће Brahmaydmala-tantra and the Pingalamata. 

4. THE BUDDHIST ICONOMETRICAL TEXTS 

Probably the oldest texts on iconometry is the Chitralakshana,* which is available 
in Tibetan translation only. The Sanskrit original was lost at a rather early point of time 
and the only version that survived was the one which became incorporated in the 
religious canon of the Tibetans, the bStan-’gyur, in the medieval period. It is not difficult 
to recognize the importance of this early text on iconometry not only in connection with 
the art of India but also with that of the neighbouring countries like Tibet and China. The 
 Chitralakshana is a text on painting, if we take the Sanskrit word ‘chitra’ exclusively to 
mean painting. Yet the word ‘chitra’ could also be interpreted as ‘image’, ‘idol’ 
disregard the fact that the Tibetan b$tan-'gyur also contains other texts including the 
Pratimálakshana which treats with the production of images. This fact could be taken to 
interpret the Chitralakshana then as a text devoted to painting, while the Pratimdlakshana 
is its counterpart in sculpture. Though the text contains instructions on the formation of 
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single parts of the body, it is not a complete textbook on painting and not specifically 
Buddhist, but used by Brihmanical and Тайпа artists likewise. 

If the Chitralakshana is of non-Buddhist origin, one has to face the problem 
of how this work came into Buddhist hands and came to be a part of the Tibetan 
religious canon. The Tibetan translation suggests that the Indian Buddhist people 
must have adopted the essay and used it for their own purposes; it suggests further 
that they did not have proper textbooks of their own, because this is the only work 
of its kind found in the bStan-’gyur, and as yet we have no knowledge of any purely 
Buddhist work on painting. 

Were it possible to precisely ascertain the time of the composition of the 
Chitralakshana we might have been in a position to determine firmly the particular 
Buddhist persuasion, sect or school which had adopted this non-Buddhist manual as its 
‘own. But the work contains unfortunately no colophon, no name of author or place, and 
же are left only with internal evidence with which to surmise that the work can be 
ascribed to a relatively high degree of antiquity. 

C. The system of Indian iconometry 

The Indian theory of proportions uses a simple module system for the determination. 
of the measurements of the body. Hereby the length of the face up to the hairline serves 
as standard measurement (module). This module fits into the length of the body nine 
times (total height: 9 1/2 modules). Such a big module needs to be divided into smaller 
subunits: | module = 1 tla (length of hand or face) 

1 tala 12aAgulas (breadth of fingers) 
1 aula = 8 yavas (coms) 
D. Origin and system of Tibetan iconometry 

In the countries influenced by the Indian culture, the Indian iconometry has also 
asserted itself, as in Tibet and South-east Asia. Tibet's theory of proportions is mainly 
based upon four texts from the Buddhist canon: the Kalachakra and Santvara Tantras 
from the Tantra section of the bKa'-'gyur and the above mentioned Chitralakshana and 
the Pratimalakshana from the bStan-’gyur. Besides many renowned Tibetan scholars 
‘wrote iconometrical treatises that made significant contributions to Tibet's developing 
artistic heritage. Those treatises should enable the artists to produce an icon which shows 
the ideals of perfect beauty. Thus ‘beauty’ is not a term of an individual definition, but a 
description of the most perfect being. This perfection originates from a uniform balance 
and comprehensive symmetry of all parts of its body and expresses the harmonious 
interrelations of each part to the whole. The Tibetan theory of proportions knows about а 
dozen iconometrical groups, yet there is no concordance on their exact number, but 
according to the texts there exist two units of measurement: one big (cha chen) and one 
small (cha chung). А 
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1 cha chen = 1 zhal tshad (thal mo, length of hand or face, Skt.tdla) 
1 thal mo = 12 cha chung (sor mo, breadth of fingers, Skt. angula) 
lsormo = 4 rkang pa (leg) 

lrkangpa = 2 nas (com) 


‘The most common proportional groups are: 
1. Standing Buddha 125 sor = 10 thal mo of 12 1/2 sor each (Fig. 1) 
2. Standing Bodhisattva 120 sor = 10 thal mo of 12 sor each (Fig. 2) 
3. Standing goddess 108 sor = 9 shal mo (Fig. 3) 
4. Human being 96 sor = 8 thal mo (Fig. 4) 
‘One has to stress once more that the small and large units have no absolute values; 
they are merely used to indicate the proportional relationship within each sacred image. 


E. Iconometric practice of Tibetan thangkas 

In spite of differences between one thangka and another, the thangkas follow a 
general plan in their layout. First of all the artist must determine the horizontal and the 
vertical axes at the intersecting point of the diagonals by drawing them on the fabric 
(Fig. 5). In the case of a great number of figures appearing on the thangka a finer 
coordinate raster is inserted. Finally, the artist determines the position of the main figure 
by indicating the outlines of its mandorla and nimbus (Fig. 6). The figure is generally 
placed in the middle of the painting and centred exactly on the vertical axis (Fig. 7). The 
exact position of the figure in relation to the horizontal axis depends on the composition 
of the picture. It can be shifted up or downwards (Fig. 8). If the artist paints a thangka 
with only one figure, it is rather easy for him to find out its position. Thangkas with a 
larger number of representations demand a differentiated division dependent on the 
hierarchy of the significance of the figures within the whole composition (Fig. 9). The 
single positions are marked in general by ovals, whose sizes are determined by their 
iconometrical points given, and then applied to the raster system. The composition in its 
entirety should represent a mandala, the central figure dominating the space and 
rendering the spiritual essence to the thangka. 

The series of 16 rhangkas of which some examples will be introduced here belong 
to the State Library of the Prussian Cultural Heritage Berlin and are housed in the 
Museum of Indian Art Berlin (РІ. 30.1). Pictorial representations of legends are shown 
‘on them which can be found in the Tibetan translation of a Sanskrit text, the Avadana- 
kalpalatd. The famous Kashmirian poet Kshemendra started this book in the 
“Ith century AD. It was afterwards finished by his son Somendra. This big collection of 
legends in which Kshemendra has interwoven the Buddhist avadanas (legends) in the 
style of court poetry, contains stories narrated more devotionally than wittily and 
elegantly. This literary collection consists of 107 legends altogether, to which Somendra 
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added yet another narrative, besides an introduction, in order to come to the holy number 
7108. Most of these narratives are already known from older avaddna-collections. The 
majority of the legends follows very closely the well-known Indian anthologies like the 
Divydvadána or the Asokdvaddnamald. Their goal is to underline the karma theory, 
the doctrine of the cycles of rebirths by representing the life of the Buddha. 

Our thangka series descends from the first half of the 18th century, following the 
century-old tradition which can be traced back to the Tibetan woodcuts. The drafts were 
copied by the painters who added the various colours to them. If the sequence of the 
thangkas had been determined, the single episodes were arranged around the central 
figure of the Buddha and explained by тоге or less comprehensive annotations in the 
Tibetan language. 

Already the first thangka of the series makes it clear that the iconometrical 
instructions given in the texts were taken fully into consideration, the measurements 
translated exactly into the paintings, in order to provide the donors as well as the artists 
with sufficient religious merits (Pl. 30.2). The most important figure is the Buddha 
‘Sakyamuni, the representation of the supreme essence. As a central figure he dominates 
the middle space of the thangka. The vertical and horizontal axes divide the Buddha who 
sits exactly in the centre of the picture into symmetrical parts (Figs. 10 and 11); 

But not only the proportions of the central Buddha figure are painted perfectly, the 
whole thangka is convincing in its symmetry. Underneath the throne the disciples 
‘Sariputra (left) and Maudgalyayana (right) are standing opposite to each other, the gods 
Brahma (left) and Indra (right) at their feet (PI. 30.2). The lowermost row consists of 
four worldly figures, King Udriyana, King Suddhodana, Queen Maya and the merchant 
Anithapindada (from left to right). Above, to the left and right, two groups of three 
tantrikas and abbots are represented, while in the middle, above the central Buddha 
figure, another horizontal triad is to be seen with the dialectician and rāntrika 
Süntarakshita in the centre. Directly beneath him, the famous Fifth Dalai Lama who lived 
in the beginning of the 16th century is represented. 

‘This example makes it clear that the design requires three or even more scales of 
measures: that of the main figure, in our case the Buddha Sakyamuni, that of the main 
retinue, here the two main disciples of the Buddha, that of a lesser retinue above or 
below and so on. The different scales of measures usually did not express hieratic 
distinctions, but they depended on the special request of the donor or Lama who advised 
the painter to commission the rhangka. 

Plate 30.3 shows illustrations of legends of the life of Sikyamuni in its lower part, 
together with two other narratives in the upper one. The main figure, the Buddha, 
‘occupies the centre of the picture; his body is divided into two equal parts by the vertical 
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axis. In the horizontal level the figure is somewhat shifted towards the upper margin of 
the painting. This is to be attributed to the fact that the legend of his life, represented in 
detail on the lower part of the thangka, fills two-third of the space there. Here as well as 
їп most of the other paintings with representations of narratives, the composition of the 
single picture is not subjected to any rule of symmetry whatsoever; the legends often 
‘appear not even in their chronological sequence. Thus the tales of the life of the Buddha 
begins below left with the birth of the Bodhisattva in the Lumbini garden; on the right 
follow bath and return to the palace of King Suddhodana. The lower strip pictures the 
youth of the Bodhisattva with two impressive portrayals of his strength—the hurling of 
the white elephant over the city wall and the feat of archery. The scene which has to 
follow, the life in the royal palace, appears above right, the four encounters which 
induced him to leave the world, beside it, while the renunciation of the world itself is 
again incorporated into the palace life. 

As the proportions only of the main persons have been fixed in the texts strictly —I 
have already pointed above to the different classes of measurements— it is not further 
peculiar that the small figures, structures or landscape portrayals, interlaced in the 
legends, appear in an asymmetric manner. Thus as the Buddha on this thangka is shown 
in different sizes within his various stages of life, it becomes quite evident that the 
smaller figures in narratives are not subjected to the iconometrical rules. 

These observations lead to the conclusion that the paintings with representations of 
single persons or special groups must subject themselves to the iconometrical regulations 
laid down in the texts, ie. they are symmetrical to a large extent, whereas scenic 
representations on thangkas are stereotyped but asymmetric.’ 


Notes and references 


1. This series consists of 16 temple-banners, a permanent loan of the State Library of the Prussian 
Cultural Foundation to he Museum of Indian Art Berlin. с 

2. Taken from the Ph. D. thesis of Hans Ruelius, Siripura und Alekhyalaksana. Zwei Text zur 
Proponionsiere in der indischen und ceylonesischen Kunst, Gotingen, 1974. 

3. Gopinatha Rao has compiled materials from the above texts in his book Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. 1, Part Ш (Delhi, 1968), Appendix B, pp. 1-160, and in his monograph, Татала 
or Iconomeiry, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey o India, No. 3 (Calcuta, 1920), 

4. Edited and translated into German by Berthold Laufer, Dokumente indischer Kunst. Erses Heft 
Malerei. Das Curalakşana (Leipzig, 1913). 

5. This paper had been delivered on the occasion of a workshop organized by the Max Mueller Bhavan, 
Bombay, on "Symmetry — Asymmetry". 
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31 
Representations of architectural elements in the oldest murals of Ajanta 


Monika Zin 


In Caves 9 and 10 of Ajanta, parts of horizontal bands of mural paintings of the 
so-called "Hīnayāna" period have survived in their original form despite re-paintings in 
the Sth century AD. and devastating impacts of later times. Scarcely any attention was 
paid to these old paintings by previous scholars. A description of some painted scenes in 
Caves 9 and 10 is given by G. Yazdani in the third volume of his standard publication on 
the Ajanta paintings. Except for Shaddanta-jataka and Sydma-jataka, which were 
identified in 1918 by Foucher? Yazdani gives no other identifications of the old 
paintings. Some later treatments repeated his descriptions, even though they dated the 
murals to other periods.” 

Although only little remains of the original paintings—most are preserved in 
copies they are important because of their considerably large size, their beauty, their 
importance for cultural history, and, above all, they deserve our attention, as they are the 
only surviving paintings from the oldest period of Buddhist art. 

In this article, buildings and other architectural elements painted in Caves 9 and 10 
are discussed. The delicate brush of the Ajanta artist allowed him to depict some features 
of buildings which are never or only very roughly engraved in reliefs from about the 
‘same time in Bharhut, Sanchi and Pitalkhora. 


1. A residential building 

The picture of a building complex‘ (Fig. 1) on the left wall of Cave 9 placed 
between a scene showing the adoration of a stipa and another scene with a group of 
debating persons, is defined by Yazdani as a monastery." 

The depicted buildings contain a square inner space surrounded by rooms, a form 
well-known from the rock-cut version of vihdra architecture. Yazdani's definition 
probably was suggested by the immediate proximity of a stapa to the building. 

According to D. Schlingloff.* the house was not the detail of a story, but rather 
served as a scene-divider or, placed between two different jataka stories. 

The fragment containing the buildings is still relatively visible, yet to examine 
details it is necessary to refer to the copy by Griffiths? 

In his attempt to achieve perspective, the artist drew a building complex as a 
‘quadrangle: four rectangular one-storey houses of equal height face each other in a square, 
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their doors opening out onto the open-air courtyard. Some small, framed square windows 
face out on the other side. The courtyard wall of the farthest house has three openings: a 
central door with windows on both of its sides, through which the doors leading into the 
inner rooms are visible. All four houses are covered with barrel-vaulted roofs supported 
by horizontal beams, which can be scen through the open gables. Eight decorated 
pinnacles top all of the four roofs. Behind the farthest of the four houses one can see the 
second floor of a fifth building standing parallel to it. The roof of this building is 
supported by four pillars that apparently have their base on the roof of the wider ground 
floor. The upper storey's balcony is created through the difference in width between the 
upper and ground floor, and the doors leading into the upstairs rooms are set back in the 
shade. The rather low roof of this top floor probably served as a terrace. 

A tree heavy with fruits grows between the block of four houses and the fifth one. 
The corner of the railing that juts out behind the left-hand courtyard house in the 
direction of the two-storied building indicates an enclosed orchard between the block of 
the four houses and the fifth house. 

The architecture represented here unquestionably depicts the kind of houses known 
in literature as the “four-hall"—chatubsala."° The plot of Mrichchhakatika!! and also of 
the earlier version? of this drama, Daridracharudatta," takes place in such a "four-hall” 
structure.'* The urban house in the drama set in Ujjayaini has a side door!* which led 
into the garden! from a little street through which carts could drive." Entering the 
garden did not mean one was inside the living area," for in order to enter it one had to 
pass the door, or, as the thief in Mrichchhakarika, hack a hole in the wall. 

The format of such houses built around a courtyard, adopted from the farm-house 
model," suited the climatic and sociological dwelling conditions and continued to be 
used over hundreds of years. 

The "four-hall"-house is represented three times on reliefs in Bharhut (Figs. 2, 3, 
4)2 although only in its rustic form. City houses are depicted in Bharhut ог Sanchi only 
from the front, so none of the buildings around the inner court? can be seen. 

The best specimen for comparison is a three-dimensional terracotta model of this 
kind of a house excavated by Н. Härtel in Sonkh.? The model, dated to the Ist century 
эс. and described as a votive tank (Fig. 5)?“ is fashioned in the form of a yard 
surrounded by four vaulted houses, one of which is missing. Several steps are leading up 
to a door in one of the outer walls. The remains of a tree can be found on the same side 
of the model. 

Many archaeological finds? confirm that such houses as represented in art actually 
existed. Excavations led by J. Marshall in 1911 in Bhita’ showed that vaulted?” 
buildings with inner courtyards were a feature of urban architecture for hundreds of 
years. It is particularly interesting to note that older buildings like the "Guild House" dated 
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by Marshall to the Maurya period, bordered the main street on one side of its square 
structure, while later ones, such as the "Nigadeva House" from the Ist century вс. 
were set back from the street?” This was done by building a dvdra-koshthaka,” a 
rectangular multi-storied” building used for trade," next to the road and separating it 
from the living quarters by some space for a garden. 

Returning to our painting in Ajanta, we sce a typical house of ancient India. Judging 
by the multi-storied building, it is probably an urban home. The street runs behind, with 
the main doorway leading from the street into the front hall. On leaving the street, one 
had to cross the orchard to come into the living quarters in the "four-hall". Yazdani's 
statement that the building shown here represents the vihdira should be reinterpreted. It is 
true that the architecture of a monastery was similar to the shape of a chatubsala.”” 
Literature also reveals that vihdras were built in a similar way.™ But the painting leaves 
little room for doubt that the Ajanta artist two thousand years ago was portraying a house 
typical for his time, which was conceived as a scene divider between two separate tales. 


2. A stiipa in a courtyard 

A sacred area for stüpa-worship' (Fig. 6) is depicted to the left of the 
chatuhídla-house. The present state of preservation is poor. For the examination of 
details we again should tum to the copy by Griffiths% in comparison with the 
line-drawing by Syed Ahmad.” 

The enclosure is surrounded by a quadrangular fence with two entrances; it contains 
а stüpa embellished with many umbrellas and worshipped in different ways, with 
offerings, music and processions. The fence seems to be solid; neither rails nor bars are 
visible. On the right side, that means on the side of chatukSdla-house discussed above, it 
has a zorana along the same line as the fence, similar as in Bharhut but different from 
Sanchi. The existence of the Bharhut-like L-shaped extension on the outer side of the 
гала cannot be proved, because trees and a devotee block the view. The torana is 
composed of two pillars without capitals, going through three bent architraves with 
voluted ends. An additional upright element connects all the three architraves, passing 
vertically through their centres and protruding, as do the pillars, over the top architrave. 
All the voluted ends of the architraves are supported by simple but slightly curved 
brackets. The torana is not decorated, and is depicted as though it was made of flat 
boards. This could be accounted because of the difficulty in portraying a perspective. 

‘Two other torana-gateways are depicted in Cave 10 (Fig. 7™ and Fig. 8”) in the 
earliest painting showing the life of the Buddha. The simple form of all those painted 
toranas corresponds to similar depictions on reliefs in Sanchi“! and Pitalkhora.* 

‘The entrance on the opposite side to the sacred area is shown in the form of a 
gateway-building (dvdra-koshthaka). The building is analogous to houses that make up a 
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"four-hall"-house: the vaulted roof with three pinnacles covers a simple rectangular 
building. The door-openings are located within the long walls of the building, through 
which another doorway in a parallel wall can be seen. 

The sanctuary of the enclosure is а stüpa, which is placed not in the middle, but to 
the left of the centre of the yard. This stapa has a globular dome located on the high 
cylindrical base veneered or surrounded by railing-like panels. The copy by Griffiths 
clearly shows that the drum-part of the stüpa has wide mouldings under which опе can 
imagine an elevated balustrade. The upper part of the stapa is surrounded by many 
umbrellas and is hard to define. It seems to have the typical inverted form, but the 
stepped, pyramidal shape cannot be seen. The largest umbrella in the centre apparently is 
a part of the structure. 

On the front of the plinth at ground level a sort of projection is depicted of which 
only the domed upper part is visible. The structure is unique in this time so the question 
of what it represents remains open. 

Comparing the shape of the stápa to the structural stüpa in the same Cave (Fig. 
9),® their shapes are similar; however, there are remarkable differences regarding their 
details. 


3. A vimána floating in the air 

To examine the next painting showing a piece of architectural construction,“ we do 
not have to rely entirely on copies, as this building is so well preserved that even the 
delicate lines of an elaborately-fashioned omament covering the railing are still visible 
(Fig. 10). This beautiful simple building is painted on the interior front wall to the left of 
the entrance of Cave 9, above the window, so it is farther left of the murals on the side 
wall described earlier. Originally there were two such buildings; the comer of the second 
building seen in the copy of Griffiths bears evidence that the second structure was 
analogous to the first one. 

Using a light yellow over the brown background, the painter drew a simple but very 
elegant building with open sides: four neatly shaped tall pillars are supporting the 
multi-layered flat roof which probably served as a terrace. No roof windows are visible; 
it must be observed, however, that the roof touches the brown strip stretching across the 
top border of the whole composition. So a higher roof, roof-windows or balconies could 
have been accidently omitted. The four pillars, which have neither capitals nor bases, 
stand on the floor that is not visible to us. It is hidden behind a regular railing that 
surrounds the whole building. This railing consists of horizontal beams keeping the 
uprights together at the top and bottom. Each upright rail is decorated with an ornament. 
of two semicircles. The building is painted behind a flying male person (identified by 
Yazdani as "an apsaras” (sic!) It apparently belongs to the scene and certainly serves 
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not only a decorative but also a semantic purpose. The fact that the structure is actually 
hanging in mid-air perfectly suits the context of the flying person and could not imply 
anything else but the place from where the male figure is flying. 

According to D. Schlingloff™ the painting represents the story of Mahāgovinda. 
‘The flying figure may represent god Brahma, coming from heaven to honour this wise 
minister, who appears farther down while giving advice to six kings listening attentively. 
Certainly the flying god does not look like the Brahma we know from later art periods, 
but at the time of this paintings the iconography of this god was not developed. Besides 
the appearance of Brahmi, all other elements of the composition confirm Schlingloff's 
interpretation. The building hanging in the air fits into the picture as a whole, signifying 
the place from where the heavenly figure is coming. 

Celestial buildings generally bear the name vimdna, but it is extremely difficult to 
define the meanings of this term. Vedic literature uses vimana in its literal sense, i.e. the 
measuring, covering a (huge) space. In the medieval texts the term indicates the 
architectural structure of certain temples? and today still is used in this context. In 
post-Vedic literature the word signifies both the palace (prásáda) and the vehicle of the 
gods (ratha) flying in the air. In R.V. 240.3, the attributive meaning of vimana already 
carries its later significance. In the Mahdbhdrata, vimdna is the means of transport 
conveying the gods through the air? at the will of the riders. In the same text, 
impressive buildings also are compared to vimanas," while the same term is used to 
describe palaces of the kings. There is one reference to the appearance of such a palace: 
made of gold, it possesses gateways, arches and thousands of columns made of gems. 
In the Ramayana the term vimana is used to signify the normal city-house* or the 
palace"; it denotes also the famous flying palace named Pushpaka.** 

The ambiguous application of vimana is reflected throughout the Purana literature? 
and does not change in classical times. Besides Pushpaka® and the other flying 
vimanas, 6. Kalidasa’s work also mentions city-vimdnas of Alakã® and also one vimana 
construction built for the consecration of the king Atithi, which is described as a pavilion 
standing on four pillars, specially constructed to provide a majestic roof over the king's 
throne, bhadra-pitha. 

In some later texts the gods were deprived of their divine privilege and magical 
kamaga vehicles became mere flying machines for common people. 

Generally, however, flying vimdnas signify palaces inhabited by supraterrestrial 
citizens. Jaina cosmology goes so far as to specify not only the layout of individual 
palaces but also the planning of entire celestial cities. 

In the Jaina and Buddhist literature, flying vimdnas are palaces where blissful 
persons dwell in their heavenly existence before being born on the earth. or afterwards, 
in reward for good deeds they carried out during their earthly lives. A few descriptions of 
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‘such heavenly sojourns are worth mentioning here, because they contain information 
about the architecture and appearance of vimanas. 

Vimanavatthu,” a part of the РАН canon, and its commentary by Dhammapila,* 
include several such descriptions. The text always follows the same cliché: the venerable 
‘Mahi Moggallàna travels around the heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, visiting the flying 
palaces and asking every inhabitant what good deed on earth merits such a splendid 
reward. Naturally the dwellings of well-doers must be portrayed as being especially 
gorgeous. Palaces have enormous dimensions. They are 12” or 307! miles big or 100 
miles high," made of gold” or jewels.” They are built with pillars made of beryl,” their 
plinths are made of precious jewels. The descriptions are in most cases reduced to the 
stereotyped depiction of structures with pillars of gems and 700 pinnacled roof-houses, 
katagaras, supported by beryl beams.” 

Some descriptions also include other features of vimanas, such as a railing of gold 
or precious gems,” or a torana.” The frequent reference to immense gardens? with 
lotus pools"! full of water-birds™ shows that the writers hardly could imagine vimanas as 
really flying. 

Jataka 541% records another episode of sight-seeing in heaven: Matali is driving 
King Nimi in a chariot and explaining the merits for which good souls received their 
vimdnas. Once again we hear of rich buildings supported by pillars, provided with 
roof-houses.* When Mātali and Nimi finally arrive in the assembly hall of the gods, it 
too is described as supported by beryl pillars, which are characterized by the additional 
description of being octagonal." 

Petavatthu® also furnishes several descriptions of vimanas. This canonical text does 
not deal with saints but with the deceased whose deeds brought them part paradisal 
luxury and part infernal suffering. It is set not in heaven but somewhere in the middle of 
the ocean (samuddamajhe)" or im the Himalayas." The palaces of this 
vimdnapetas/-petis are again made of precious stones, decorated with paintings, and 
golden stairs that lead to beautiful gardens full of flowers, pools and birds." In the 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature, the hero of the Sronakotikarndvadána" visits one of these 
half-benefactor half-sinners. Unfortuanately, the pictorial depiction of the story in 
Cave 212 "Seefahrer-Hohle” in the Central Asiatic Kizil”? is limited to the vimdna as a 
sort of throne, not an architectural structure, 

It is clearly stated in all descriptions of non-earthly vimanas that no features besides 
the huge measurements and precious materials were created to distinguish the heavenly 
from the worldly vimanas. The same applies to the iconographic representations. Even 
though inscriptions (зийлаттаӣ devasabhd)" or incontestable interpretations? make 
certain that the scenes play in heaven, their pictorial depictions portray very worldly 
buildings with balconies, railings and roof-houses. It seems that writers always used 
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pillars to signify celestial houses or at least applied the term to describe buildings as 
being very rich and special. Thus, in the inscribed heavenly scene depicting the adoration 
of the turban, the object of worship is located inside a round pavilion supported by many 
columns. In Sanchi I the whole eastem side of the castern gateway's north pillar is 
‘occupied by a representation of the seven heavenly storeys (Fig. 11). One storey is 
placed on top of the other, and each shows a king of a heavenly compartment with а 
vajra and amrita-jar, surrounded by his retinue. The heavens are depicted as pavilions 
supported by four pillars, which in tum stand on top of another pavilion with four 
columns. With the exception of the ground floor of the bottom pavilion, all are 
two-storied structures. Their ground floor is furnished with columns decorated by 
elaborate capitals, while their upper floor has simple shafts with brackets. At the top of 
the Sanchi the highest floor of this multi-levelled structure has a balcony. All 
levels are depicted with railings, all roofs with pinnacled roof-houses. 

Returning to our painting in Cave 9 at Ajanta, the certainty that the painted structure 
is a vimana lies in its depiction as floating in mid-air behind the flying god. Our painting 
is the only vimdna representation in old Indian art shown as really flying. 

The balustrade of the pavilion may help to date the paintings. The omament 
depicted on the rails is by no means accidental. It is painted delicately but with a clear 
and precisely-drawn line. 

А very similar pattern was depicted on the balcony balustrade of the previously 
discussed chatuhédla. It is very possible that the railings were identical, but such tiny 
details on the chatwhédla are known only from the Griffiths’ copy, which is not 
necessarily accurate in all its particulars. 

‘A horizontal beam runs along the top and bottom: of the railing. A row of 
semicircles, some with dots in the middle, is depicted on the beams. The round part of 
the semicircles face the middle of the railing. Each upright is decorated with two 
semicircles, their chords touching the upper and lower beam. Two vertical lines run 
between the bows of the semicircles, parallel to the side lines of the upright. Minute 
bows are still identifiable in the comers between the semicircles and the edges of the 
uprights. Cross elements of the railing are not decorated. 

The pattem is not random. It shows the linear equivalent of vedikd, ог may be the 
wooden version of the railing we know as stone vedikî, and is related most closely to the 
balustrade of the medhi on Sanchi I or the ground-railing of Sanchi II (Fig. 12)% 
However, unlike the railings in Sanchi which are covered with three medallions, the 
painted version in Ajanta depicts only two, like the carved railing-patterns on the north 
gateway in Sanchi 177 

Semicircles on the horizontal rail are also not a random feature, but I was not able to 
find a contemporary comparison in stone. Vedikds in front of the chaityas in Kanheri 
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(Fig. 13)* and Nasik II? carry rows of half-lotuses depicted on copings. Possibly the 
half-medallions on the ushnisha were the basic model used by the painter in Ajanta. 
However, even if one takes into account the schematic drawings of the tiny painting, it is 
immediately obvious that the railing in Ajanta stems from an earlier time in the 
omament's evolution than those carved in the chairyas. In Nasik and Kanheri the host of 
lotus-medallions із so dense that the railing itself is almost undecipherable. In Ajanta, on 
the other hand, the organic features of the posts are very clear. 

‘The paintings of two architectural constructions in Cave 9 (Figs. 14 and 19) have 
never been published or discussed. These structures are depicted on the right side of 
the cave on the upper part of the wall directly under the ceiling. Two equally-sized 
fragments seem to represent related buildings even though they are divided by a now 
‘empty space of about 5 m. They are in a rather poor state of preservation, and no copies 
of any of the fragments were ever made. 

It is my assumption that the damaged rows of many Buddhas" (most probably 
representing the "Miracle of Sràvasti") next to these architectural fragments cover up 
some other depictions of architecture, because some geometrically-shaped surfaces can 
be seen beneath the later painting, which also is very damaged. Since such a large 
surface was covered with representations of architecture, there was definitely at least 
one, if not several narrative scenes, drawn in front of the buildings. The two small 
remainders on the top of the wall can only be interpreted as decorative elements. We will 
never know what was the main scene for which this background was created and 
depicted. 


4, Fortified residential buildings 

‘The first of the unpublished fragments (Fig. 14) shows a tall palace hall. Several 
simple and slender columns without capitals seem to stand at equal distances. 

Columns support a coffered and elaborate ceiling. The drawing of the beams and 
rafters is quite well-preserved. There is a terrace on the entablature, but its balustrade is 
not visible. The upper storey roof-house, kajdlgdra, is located on the terrace. It looks like 
a single, independent house. Thanks to a view from the side, we can sce that the door (or 
window) has its own vaulted roof lying on horizontal beams. The typical pinnacle on the 
top of the arch is missing, but this does not mean that its form is abnormal. The 
‘composition of the painting was calculated wrongly, and the painter reached the ceiling 
before he could finish the top of his subject. 

Very similar construction with one kgdgdra on the top is shown on the north pillar. 
of the eastern torana in Sanchi"? (Fig. 15). On our painting it is no longer clearly visible 
what exactly was located left of the kaydgdra: only а few lines, higher than the roof, 
showing a separate small dome and windows in two walls, could signify a high separate 
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structure, Were it a fortified tower, like that in the Sanchi relief, it would correspond 
closely with the fortified and stepped walls that zigzag along the bottom left side of the 
colonnade. 

Similar city-walls are depicted on the relief in Bharhut, showing "The Great 
Departure" (Fig. 16)? and in Sanchi I, south torana, showing Kusinara'™ (Fig. 17). An 
identical construction is depicted again at the right end of the frieze-like murals on the 
left side wall of Cave 9 (Fig. 18). 

‘The entablature painted on the mural is the only known representation of a network 
ceiling from the old epoch. Such ceilings are depicted often in the later Ajanta—the 
so-called "Mahiy’na"—murals, where most of the palace-scenes are set in pavilions 
shown from the angle of the bare floor. 

Close by is another depiction of the entablature from the pre-Christian times, on the 
ceiling of the aisle just a few centimetres higher up. Both the ceilings of the cave's two 
aisles are decorated with a painting of the network of beams and rafters. The painter 
placed a lotus-rosette in each field of the coffered ceiling, and apparently made a 
conscious effort to give the beams a naturalist outlook by covering them with a veined 
pattern! 


5. Chaitya-grihas 

In 1925 О. Reuter presented the evidence to prove his theory that it would be 
impossible for a wooden chaitya-hall, built according to the construction known to us 
from the rock-cut architecture to stand by itself as a free-standing building." According 
to this theory, the chaitya-hall is a simplified composition of two floors: the hall 
supported by pillars and the vaulted upper floor. To present the magnitude of the interior 
the floor separating those two levels was removed. Reuter's theory never received any 
acclaim, no doubt because the work by Р. Brown, presenting all rock-cut architecture 
forms as their wooden equivalents without accounting for differences in their 
construction, was widely known and accepted. 

Looking at the second painting from Ajanta, never published before, (Fig. 19), we 
first see a typical chaitya-window, and because of its proportion to the lower colonnade 
and the centrality of the whole composition, we presume the building is a chaitya-griha, 
a free-standing chaitya-griha. 

‘Taking a close look at the painting it is possible to see that the chaitya-window was 
painted against the background of a transverse, barrel-vaulted roof. This is proved by the 
clearly-visible pinnacles. What is really astonishing is that the place in which we would 
‘expect an open space or balustrade under the window actually shows a bare floor, drawn 
in perspective. That means a ceiling existed between the lower and the vaulted part of the 
building. The structure is thus similar to the upper part of the fortified building from 
Fig. 14, only drawn from the front. 
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Farther down there are two smaller (window?) arches, shown symmetrically on the 
two sides of the central window. The smaller ones, however, are no longer depicted from 
the front but in side views—the left arch from the left-hand side, and the right arch from 
the right-hand side. Checkered surfaces are visible on the sides of both arches for which 
there is no explanation other than that they are the small vaulted roofs of the two 
'entrance-halls. The complicated construction method using many pillars can no longer be 
explained. 

The painted chaitya-griha' of Cave 10, depicting the Shaddanta-story,""° appears 
to portray a rock-cut temple, since it contains a stüpa inside (Fig. 20). The facade, 
of which only the upper part is visible, is not identical to any chaitya-grihas known 
today but bears similarity with them, as for instance the facade in neighbouring Cave 9 
(Fig. 21)!!! 
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The suggestion of movement: a contribution to the study of 
chariot-shaped structures in Indian temple-architecture 


Gerd J. R. Mevissen. 


South Indian temple architecture, after having reached the peak of unsurpassable 
grandeur in the 11th century AD. with the construction of the two great vimdnas at 
‘Thanjavur and Gangaikondacholapuram, entered a new stage of experimental activity in 
the beginning of the 12th century. One of the features then introduced for the first time 
was the incorporation of the idea of movement into the architectural layout. This 
conception found expression in the embellishment of the temple-base with stone wheels 
and draught-horses thus giving the immovable stone structure the shape of a huge 
chariot. The new imperus seems to have been provided by the sthapatis (architects) of 
Kulotuhga I, the Eastern Chilukyan prince who ascended the newly-unified 
Chijukya-Chola throne in AD. 1070 or 1071, thus establishing а new dynastic line. 

‘Notwithstanding the fact that the special character of chariot-shaped structures has 
been widely acknowledged by many scholars, only a few studies have dealt with the 
subject in some detail discussing either the early development,' typological aspects? or 
geographical interdependences® of a limited number of stone chariots. However, а 
‘comprehensive study of the existing structures including the lesser-known monuments as 
well as descriptions of the different structural components of the stone chariots does not 
seem to have been published until now. The present paper will provide data for a 
differentiated typological classification of chariot-shaped structures, followed by a 
discussion of their geographical distribution and chronological development. Further, 
their religious context and functional relevance will be evaluated, eventually focusing on 
cosmological and mythological aspects in the iconography of the monuments thus 
attempting to reveal their symbolic meaning. 


# 1. TYPOLOGY 


The corpus of the study consists of forty-one chariot-shaped structures listed 
below." The typological classification proposed here is based solely on the structural part 
of the building to which the wheels are joined, viz., vimdna (shrine), mangapa (hall) or 
sopána (stairs). Thus, three major types can be distinguished (I, II, Ш) which have 
further been divided into sub-types (A, В). 
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The list of structures gives information on the following details: 


structure; 
Within the respective types or sub-types, the structures have been arranged in their 
probable chronological order. 


Туре 1. Ratha-vimdna 


A shrine (vimdna) housing a sanctum sanctorum (garbhagriha) complete with 
basement (upapitha, adhishthdna), wall (райда), entablature (prastara) and 
superstructure (griva, sikhara, stüpi) is conceived as a chariot (ratha).” Generally two 
pairs of wheels are joined to the axles which, as in all other types, are located in the area 
of the sub-base (upapi tha). 


CENTRAL SHRINE (MOLASTHANA) OF А TEMPLE COMPLEX (2 nos) 
Mclakkadambur, Amritaghatesvara temple, Chidambaram, S. Arcot, TN 


09) cast, 

(5) base of vimana; 

(©) before 43rd year of Kulotunga | (g) 2; 
1.an 1118), ®) Balasubrahmanyam 1963: pp. 47-53, Figs. 35-54; 

@ east Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 18-25, Pis. 99-11 

Srinivasan 1983: pp. 296-8, Pls. 327- 

Harle 1986: pp. 319-20, 

L'Hernauh 1987: 6, 132, ph. introd. 9. 


Konarak, Sarya temple, Puri, O 


(0) cast Ou 
(b) base of vimana, mandapa and | (D 16, 8 thin (beaded) and 8 broad (roughly 
савет sopóra; diamond-shaped), profusely decorated; 
(©) reign of Narasitha 1 @) 7,3 on the northern and 4 on the southern flank of 
(ко 1238-64), completed the staircase; 
probably AD. 1258; б) Mira 1976; 
@ cast, Bonex/Sarma/Das 1972; 
Donaldson 1986: pp. 592-628, Figs. 1333-1403; 
Harle 1986: pp. 250-3, Figs. 193-7; 
Malville 1989. 
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Both temples face east. The wheels are attached to the base of the vimana and, in 
the case of (2), where twelve pairs of wheels are present, also to the bases of the 
‘mahdmandapa and the platform in front. The ardhamandapa of (1) and the flight of 
stairs in front of (2) are flanked by two and seven horses respectively. 


‘SUBSIDIARY SHRINE IN A TEMPLE COMPLEX; ROADSIDE SHRINE; 
~ MEMORIAL MONUMENT (8 nos.) 


5 


“Thiruvarur, Tyagaraja temple compound, Nagapattinam, Thanjavur TN 


323,4 


(9) east; 

(b) Manuniti Chola shrine, north-east of main 
shrine outside of 3rd präkära, between 
‘eastem and north castem gopu as, 

(© c 13th cent; 

@ south; 


©; 
(9 48 (on north-eastern wheel 37); 


Hampi- Vijayanagara, Vithala temple, Haspet, 


@ cast, 

(©) Garuda shrine facing mahdmandapa, east 
(of main shrine; 

(©) Ist half of 16ih cent; 

@ west, 


(b) Fergusson 1910: pp. 4013, PL XI; 
Longhurst 1917: pp. 128, 130-2, Fig. 60; 
Deana DEEP 657, ELTE 


0) Kameswara Rao 1976: pp. 691, 76, 
215, PL XXX. 


(b) Garuda shrine, east of main shrine, in 
савет part of mahdmandapa; 

(©) mid-lóbhcent; 

@ west, 


à) 2 (mutilated); 
(8) ARASI 1903-4, Pl. XXVI; 
‘Sampath 1980: pp. 85-91, PI. XXXVII,3. 
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Madras, Valjuvar Kotam, Madras, TN 
(a) south; TO) 8,4 big and 4 small; 

(b) memorial shrine for Tiruvalluvar; @) none, disc-like lotus and scroll design; 
(c) completed АР. 1976; 
@ south; (0) Kalidos 1984: pp. 163-4, Fig. 10. 
Near Melakkadambur, Roadside shrine, Chidambaram, South Arcot, TN 

(a) cast; 1 

(b) Ganapati shrine, west of road: 

(c) probably 20th cent; 


(b). Aditya shrine, north-west of main shrine; 
© completed AD. 1991; 
@ еш: 


‘The structures either face west (4-6), south (3, 7) or east (8-10). They all have two 
pairs of wheels except for (10) where only one pair is found, and (7) where two pairs of 
smaller wheels were added between the two major pairs. Draught-horses are con- 
spicuously absent in (4) and (7). When present, their position is invariably in front of the 
whole structure except for (10), where they flank the mukhamandapa. 


Type IL. Ratha-mandapa 


A pillared hall (mangapa) is conceived as а ratha. The part of the mandapa which 
is flanked by the wheels and horses generally projects from the main part of the building 
and is of lesser width. Most of the ratha-mandapas are provided with flights of stairs, 
either with one (26) or two lateral staircases (12, 14, 15, 20, 25, 27-29, 32), or with one 
in front (16, 17, 19, 21, 31). Three structures (11, 18, 33) are devoid of stairs; in (13), 
(23), (24) and (30) the present stairs appear to be later additions. 
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SEPARATE STRUCTURE DETACHED FROM AXIAL VIMANAIMANDAPA 


COMPLEX (12 nos.) 


an 


‘Chidambaram, Natarija temple, Chidambaram, South Arcot, TN 


(a) south; 

(5) neiuasabha, south of main shrine ia 
2nd реда; 

(© reign of Kulotunga 1 (c. A.D. 
1070-1122) or Kulouutiga Ш 
(AD. 1178-1218); 

(d) north; 


(© 2 (oniy top of western wheel now visible); 

(0 26; 

@) 2 (only head of easter horse now visible); 

Ф) Fergusson 1910: pp. 3746; 
‘Somasundaram Pillai 1963: pp. 72-3 
кш; 
[Natarajan 1974: р. 67, PL. [11] (K D; 
Balasubrahmanyam 1979: p. 21-2, 

PLIK D; 


Swamy 1979: pp. 41, 58-65 (K Ш); 


Srinivasan 1983: pp. 317-9, PL. 373 (K Ш); 
Kalidos 1984: p. 161 (K D); 
L'Hernault 1987: pp. 6-7, 132, ph. imr. 6, 
P. PA. imr. TIL (K D; 
3210 Michell 1989: p. 426 (K II). 
(12) | Thiruvakkarai, Chandramaulîévara temple, Tindivanam, South Arcot, TN 
O cast Oz 
Ф) “100-illared” mandapa, north-east of | (D 31 (south; northern wheel buried in earth); 
main shrine in 2nd präkära; 92 
(€) 2nd year of Kulottunga II (D. 1180); | (b) Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 300-1, 
т. 
321 
a» 
O) cast Oz 
(b) Natrtja mandapa, north-east of main | (0) 12, aernating with 12 standing Adityas; 
shrine in 2nd реда; PEJ 
(©) reign of Kulotutga I; Ф) Srinivasan 1959: pp. 28-9, Figs. 1-2; 
т. | (8) south; Mahalingam 1967: pp. 38-9; 
3212 Srinivasan 1983: pp. 316-7, Pls. 3712. 
(14) | Thirupputivanam, Vyighrapurisvara temple, Kanchipuram, Chingleput, TN 
@ cast DE 
©) sabhamandapa north-east of main | (D 16; 
shrine, outside of 2nd prakdraz @) 2 (бю longer extant); 
(©) reign of Кшошшда Ш or later; @ Отари 1970 pp. 662, 
т. | (@) south; 


3213 


Balsérabmanyam 1979: p. 3640. 
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Utarakosamangai, Mafgalandtha temple, Ramanathapuram, TN 


(0) cast; 

(b) Natarüja mandapa in 2nd prakara, 
‘north of main shrine; 

(©) probably reign of Miravarman Sundara 
Pandya (Ар 121638); 

@ south; 


(©) 2 (one lost; 


(0) Nambiar 1969: pp. 304-5 & РЫ: 


(© reign of Miravarman Sundara Pandya 1 
ог Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 1 
(AD. 1251-68); 

@ east: 


(c. AD. 143-79); 
@ south; 


(9) cast; 

(b) mandapa in north-east comer of Ist 
prakare; 

(©) 13th cent or later; 

@ south; 


(a) south; 

(b) centre of "1000-pilared" mandapa in 
‘4th prdtara, north-east of main shrine; 

(©) 13th cent or later; 

@ south; 


@ 12 мета vit 12 stig А 
(9) Hari Rao 1967: pp. 36, 60. 
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Ош) | Kunnandarkoyil, Parvatagirivara temple, Kulatr, Pudukkousi, TN 
@) east CE 
Ф) "100-pillared" mandapa, south cast of | (0 12, alternating with 12 standing Aditya; 
main shine: @2 
т. | ¢) c. 150-16 come; 90 Raghupathy 1983: pp. 27-8, Figs. 456. 
3219 | @ east 
GI) | Thirwvanaikkaval, Јата ала temple, Thiruchchirappalli, TN 
(9 wes CE 
(©) "1000-piliared" mangapa in 3rd (0 12, alternating with 12 standing Adis; 
pratara, vorh-west of main shrine; | (@) 2; 
(9 c. 16d 1h cent; [m 
@ south: 
(Q2) | Sendamangalam, Apatsahtyeérara temple?, Thirukkoyilur, South Arcot, TN 
The existence ofachariotahaped | (h) Mahalingam 1970: p. 41; 
structure could not be verified so far. | Soundara Rajan 1978: p. 128; 
Chandrakumar 1988: p. 65. 


Most of the structures occupy a position north-east of the main shrine (12-15, 
17-19), two are to the north-west (16, 21), one to the south-east (20) and one to the south 
(11) of the málasthana. Seven of them face south (13-15, 17-19, 21), three east (12, 16, 


20) and 


one north (11). In all cases the number of horses is two, as is the number of 


wheels with only one exception (19), where four wheels are found. 


STRUCTURE ATTACHED TO AXIAL VIMANA/MANDAPA COMPLEX (13 nos.) 


Tukkachchi, Apatsahtyesvara temple, Kumbhakonam, Thanjavur, TN 


G) cast, 
(b) agramandapa attached to 


‘mahdmandapa 
@ her AD. 1126 ding ign of Vi 
D. 1118-35) or Киса П 


€) 2 (westem one concealed); 

(9 24: 

@) 2 (келет one partly hidden); 

(0) Balasubrahmanyam 1979: p. 170, PI. 174, 
plan (UT 
L'Hemault 1987: pp. 6, 132, ph. introd. 7, 
pl ind 1. 


Kilapalaiyarai, Somandtha temple, Kumbhakonam, Thanjavur, TN 


(a) cast; 
(0) agramandapa attached io 
 mahdmandopa; 


(9 reign of Rajaraja 11 
(AD. 1146-73): 
@ south, 


Q2 

LES 

@ 2 

®) Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 199-203, 


1987: pp. 6-7, 132, р. ш. 8, pl. иш. П. 
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‘mahdmandapa: 
(© reign of Кара 11 
(AD. 114673); 

@ south; 


5 
E 
2 


Sivaramamuni 1960: pp. 27-9; 

Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 225-34, 

оір. 3, Pls. 226-8; 

Srinivasan 1983: р. 304, Pls. 341-5; 
Fig. 14; 


(9) cast 
(b) agramandapa attached io 


mahimandapa, 

(©) before A.D. 1212 during reign of 
Kulotuóga Ш (A-D. 1178-1218), 

© south; 


©) 2 (one missing, one lose in southem 
malita); : 

@) 12, aerating with 12 standing Adityas; 

@) 2 (vestem horse loose in southern malika, 
easier one mutilated) 

h) Sarkar 1974: pp. 9, 26-7, 44, PL П; 
Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 330-1, 
БЕ 


Kumbhakonam, Sartgaplini temple, Kumbhakonam, Thanjavur, TN. 


@ east, 

(©) mahtmandapa of main shrine; 
(c) probably reign of Kulouutga I; 
LE 


e 

(0 12, alternating with 12 dancing figures; 

@ 2, as well as 4 elephants close to 
the wheels; 

®) Mahalingam 1970: p. 42; 
Soundara Rajan 1978: p. 128, Fig. 18; 
Balasubrahmanyam 1979: pp. 196-9, 
Pis 193-4, 


‘Thiruvalanjli, бусла Vindyaka temple, Kumbbakonam, Thanjavur, TN 


(0) cast; 
C) muthamandapa attached to 
‘ardhamandopa 


(©) reign of Rajaraja IIT 
(AD. 1216-60) or later; 
@ south; 


@ 2 

(0 c. 24 (estimated, since wheels 
and balustrade ме cared fom 
‘one stone); 

@ 2 

(h) ARSIE 1927-28: pp. 22-3, nos. 200-13, 
р. 54, рага. 12; 
Croclalingam 1971: pp. 142-5 & РЫ. 
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‘Chayavanam, Chhayivanesvara temple, Sirkali, Thanjavur, TN 


(9) cast; 92 
(©) muthamandapa attached to [37 
‘mahdmandapa: (g) 2 (eastern one mutilated); 
8 с. late 13th cent (7); Ф) Chockalingam 1971: pp. 40-3 & PI. 
(d) south; 


(©) muthamandapa sched ıo тайа in 
топһ-салст comer of 1н prakära: 

(c) before A.D. 1268; qe Sundaram 1969: pp. 168-9, Pig. 13; 

‘Rajendra Prasad 1980: pp. 192-3, Fig. 54; 

Michell 1989: pp. 392-4. 

Kumbhakonam, Thanjavur, TN? 

© 2; 

(0 12, alternating with 12 standing Абук 

ES 

®- 


TN 
(€) 2 (missing; a loose wheel is sored in the 
Site Museum in southern тїш); 
@ 12, alternating with 12 Adityas (on loose 
whee!) 
(© c Mh cent; PEJ 
@ ош; Ch) Somasundaram Pillai 1958: pp. 12-3, 
Pl. opp. p. 13. 
Oratianadu, Mafgammal Chouliry, Orattanadu, Thanjavur, TN 
7 2x4 
(0 12, undeconued; 


@ 2x2 
®) Kalidos 1984: p. 161. 


"The existence of a chariot shaped structure 
could not be verified so far. 
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Most of the structures are agramandapas with a projection on the south which is 
flanked by the wheels and horses (23-26); or mukhamandapas attached to other mandapas 
(28, 29, 31-33) or to the malika (cloister) (30), either facing south (28, 29, 33), east (31-32) 
ог west (30). In the Sürügapüni temple at Kumbhakonam (27) it is the east-facing maha- 
mandapa that has been conceived as a chariot. Repeatedly, this temple has been classified 
as а ratha-vimana."° In fact the two pairs of wheels are joined to the western (rear) part of 
the mahdmandapa just below the uttardyana vasal (northern gate) and dakshindyana 
vdsal (southern gate), while the horses are located further east flanking the foremost part 
of the mahdmandapa. The position of the wheels in the vicinity of the stairs leading up 
to the rear gates may explain the unusual presence of two pairs of elephants close to the 
wheels. Elephants are never employed as draught-animals!! but are always associated with 
stairs when they appear near chariot-shaped temple structures (4, 13, 16, 23-26, 38, 41). 

The number of wheels is generally two, except for (27), (30) and (33) where we 
find four wheels. The horses are placed just in front of the wheels in most cases; only in 
(28), (30) and (33) they have been placed in front of the whole structure. 


Туре Ш. Ratha-sopana 


А flight of stairs (зорала) is designed in the form of a chariot. The wheels are 
attached to the balustrades or banisters flanking the steps. Only three of the examples 
(36, 40, 41) are original constructions. 

LA STAIRS LEADING UP TO A MANDAPA (4 nos) ] 
GO | Thirupparankunram, Subrahmanya temple, Madurai, TN 
à) noah: 
(5) Nanking the steps to kalyänamandapa: 
(© THb-IBI cent; 


(c) modern construction re-using wheels and horses from 
1700-1800 cent; 

[173 

[ease Ca ита TT 


unie 
faking the steps to mahdmandepa of Уйун 
Tayar shrine; 


(€) probably 20th cent; 
@ cast, 
“Thanjavur, Thanjavur Ап Gallery, Thanjavur, TN 
8) north-east [СЕЗ у 
(©) in front of the main entrance; (0 12, alternating with 12 
(©) moder constructio re-using wheels from Аа 

c. 13dh-15th cent; 
@) northeast: 


d toe. 2 ets in 
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In (36), two stone sculptures, each in the form of a horse pulling two wheels, have 
been placed on the balustrades. The зордла of (37) appears to be a rearrangement of an 
earlier structure which originally consisted of four wheels and two horses; however, only 
the horses and two wheels were used for the present balustrades, while the remaining two 
wheels lie nearby. The wheels and elephants of (38) seem to have been added only in the 
20th century. The two wheels adorning the entrance-stairway to the Thanjavur Art 
Gallery (39) are said to have been brought from Darasuram.'? However, since the stone 
chariot there (25) is complete and nothing is known of a second one, these wheels may 
have originally belonged to another structure, most probably to a ratha-mandapa. 

‘STAIRS LEADING UP TO А СОРОКА Q nos) 
“Taramangalam, Kailisandtha temple, Omalur, Salem, TN 
O) west 
(©) main (western) gopura, flanking the sieps leading 
down into the 2nd praara: 
© c Mih cent; 
O east 


(b) flanking steps leading up to main northern gopura; | (1) none, disc-like; 
Р. | (©) 17-181 cent; 92 
3237 | @ noch: C) Soundara Rajan [1980]: p. 36. 


The two structures differ chiefly in two respects: in (40) the ratha-sopdna is located 
оп the side of the gopura facing towards the temple, while in (41) it is found on the 
outside, The latter has four wheels and the former only two. 


$2. GEOGRAPHY and CHRONOLOGY 


‘The geographical distribution (see Map and Table 1) reveals that chariot-shaped 
structures in temples are a purely Dravidian phenomenon: of the forty-one structures, 
thirty-six (88%) can be found in Tamilnadu. Thirty (73%) are located in 
Cholamandalam, the heartland of the Chola Empire, comprising the modem districts of 
‘Thanjavur, South Arcot, Thiruchchirappalli and Pudukkottai. Of these, ten are 
concentrated in or within a radius of 12 km. around Kumbhakonam (13, 18, 23-28, 31, 
38). Six (15%) are situated in other parts of Tamilnadu (7, 10, 14, 15, 36, 40), while only 
five (12%) are known to exist further north in the states of Andhra Pradesh (5, 6, 30), 
Kamataka (4) and Orissa (2). Peculiarly enough, not a single chariot-shaped structure has. 
been reported from Kerala so far. 

‘Twenty structures can be safely assigned to the 12th and 13th centuries, twelve date 
from the 15th through 18th centuries and five have been erected in the 20th century 
(Table 2). 

Regarding the geographical distribution and the chronological development of the 
different types it may be noticed that certain sub-types are confined to certain regions. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES 
Andhra | Karnataka 
5,6 


B | 3,7,8,9,10 4 


A | 11,12, 13, 14,15, 16, 17, 18, 19,20,21,22 
23,24,25,26,27,28,29,31,32,33,34,35 | 30 


The earliest surviving temple of the whole series (1), built by Kulottufga I in or 
before AD. 1114,9 belongs to sub-type LA. It is located north of the river Kaveri. This 
prototype did not gain acceptance in the core of Cholamangalam south of the Kaveri nor 
in any other region but served as a model for the only chariot-shaped temple in the 
Orissan style, the celebrated Sürya деш at Konarak (2) which was built about 150 years 
later by the Eastern Gaga king Narasirhhadeva I who, being a remote descendant of 
Kulottuhga I, was also linked to the Chola court by matrimonial tics. 

‘Sub-type LB, although it originated in the Kaveri delta in the 13th century (3), did 
not find subsequent acceptance south of the Kaveri. It became popular during the 
Vijayanagara period in the Andhra/Karnataka region (4-6) and returned to the northern 
parts of Tamilnadu only in the 20th century (7-10). 


11, 12,13, 14, 15, 16,1 


23,24, 25, 26,27, 28,29, 30 
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‘Sub-type П.А, created at Chidambaram, just north of the Kaveri, in the beginning of 
the 12th century (11), flourished in Tondaimandalam (modem South Arcot and 
Chingleput districts) in the 13th century (12, 14, 16, 17) and is rarely found in the Kaveri 
delta (13, 18). Subsequently, it spread to the western part of Cholamandalam (19-21). 
‘The only known example of a stone chariot in Pandinigu at Uttarakosamangai (15) also 
belongs to this sub-type. It was probably built by Miravarman Sundara Pandya I 
(AD, 1216-38) who invaded Cholamandalam, defeated Rajarija Ш (AD. 1216-60) and 
crowned himself at Palaiylrai/Ayirattali near Kumbhakonam (Kudamükku), ‘the then 
hub of Chola power." Perhaps the Pandya king was so impressed by the numerous 
ratha-mandapas іп the vicinity of the city (13, 23-27) that he initated this new Chola 
idiom in his home territory. He, or his successor Jitavarman Sundara Pindya I 
(D. 1251-68), probably built the Pandya-niyaka-mandapa at Chidambaram (16) as well. 
‘Another opponent of the Cholas, the Kldava chieftain Kopperuñjiñga (c. AD. 1243-79), 
who imprisoned Rajaraja III in Sendamangalam,"* was responsible for the erection of the 
stone chariot at Vriddhachalam (17) and, perhaps, also at Sendamangalam (22). 

The distributional pattem of sub-type ILB reveals a striking coherence. Of the 
thirteen structures, eleven (85%) are located south of the Kaveri in District Thanjavur 
(23-29, 31-34). The bulk (54%) is concentrated in and around Kumbhakonam (23-28, 
31). A few km. south of the city lies Palaiyrai (Mudikondacholapuram, Ayirattali), 
supposedly the ancient capital of the Cholas before Vijayalaya conquered Tañjai 
(Thanjavur). Although the Later Cholas had their official royal residence at 
Gangaikondacholapuram, most of the kings continued to use Palaiyārai as an ancillary 
capital where they maintained royal palaces including a coronation-hall and also kept 
their families,"* strongly guarded by a series of army-cantonments surrounding the palace 
area." Thus it appears that this nerve-centre of the Chola administrative and courtly life, 
combining the two functions of royal residence and royal performance, was the focal 
point for the development of the attached ratha-mandapaaype. Significantly, the latest 
structure in the group (33) is a palace-like residence erected in the Nayaka period. 

The only ratha-mandapa outside Cholamangalam in the temple at Simhachalam 
(30) was built before AD. 1268 by the order of Narasimha I. Obviously, the Eastern 
Ganga king and his masterbuilders were inspired not only by the ratha-vimdna type (vide 
supra) but also by the more popular ratha-mandapas. 

Type III cannot be traced in the Chola period. It appears to be a late derivation of 
the two earlier types. In all probability the ardhamandapa in front of the ratha-vimdna at 
Melakkadambur, now obstructed by a later mandapa, was originally provided with stairs 
оп the eastern side. The possibility to ascend the wheeled platform of a ratha-mandapa 
by way of stairs did neither exist in the earliest example, the nritasabha at 
Chidambaram”? (11) of the time of Kulottunga І, nor at Tukkachchi (23) of the time of 
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Vikrama Chola, nor at Kilapalaiyarai (24) of the early years of Rajaraja IL?! It was 
introduced by Кајагаја П at Darasuram (25) where, for the first time, the two lateral 
stairs are coeval with the main body of a ratha-mandapa. Subsequently, most 
ratha-mandapas were provided with either lateral or frontal stairs, although the stairless 
variety also continued (13, 18, 30, 33). With the introduction of ratha-sopanas in the 
Nüyaka period a two-fold shift of emphasis seems to have taken place: on the one hand 
from the state of being on the wheeled platform to the act of ascending it, exemplified by 
sub-type Ш.А (36-38), and on the other hand—as a belated parallelism to the Later 
Chola development of the gopura taking over as the dominant feature of the temple 
‘complex—from the conception of a movable vimána to that of a movable gopura, 
visible in sub-type III.B (40-41). 

The tradition of building chariot-shaped structures in the form of ratha-vimánas and 
ratha-mandapas commenced from the unification of the Chãjukya and Chola thrones 


TABLE 3 DYNASTIC DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES* 
Type 1 7 m 
n в ^ в RUE 
Chola 1 3 23,24,25, 26, 
EEE 
Pandya 15, 16,190) 
Kagava 17 
Eastern Ganga | 2 30 
| темна 456 
Nayaka iai 20,21 31,32,33 36,37 | 40,41 


by Kulottunga I. It was handed down within the family of the Chijukya-Cholas for some 
150 years resulting in the construction of at least a dozen stone chariots in the Chola 
homeland (Table 3). The decline of the dynasty around the middle of the 13th century, 
marked by the rise of unruly subordinates (Kldavardyas) and the regaining of power by 
subjugated neighbours (Pindyas), spread the tradition across the borders of 
Cholamandalam to Tondainidu, Pandinddu and Orissa. This process of dissemination 
may well have been fostered by consanguinity and matrimonial relations, especially in 
the case of the Eastern Gahgas 2 
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fier a lapse of more than 200 years, the tradition was revitalized by the powerful 
Tuluva king Krishnadeva Raya (A.D. 1509-29) and his successors Achyutadeva Riya 
(D. 1529-42) and Sadiiva (AD. 1542-76), of the third dynasty of the Vijayanagara 
empire, who held sway over the whole of south India thus uniting the 
dravida countries culturally and politically once again. The Nayakas of Madurai and 
‘Thanjavur inherited the tradition and extended the typological repertoire by adding the 
ratha-sopána variety Finally, modern architects of the 20th century employed the 
historical heritage for ambitious semi-secular and religious projects (7, 10) as well as for 
small rural shrines (8,9). 


$3. RELIGIOUS CONTEXT 


The chariot-shaped structures are presently part of or associated with temples 
dedicated to a limited range of different deities of the Brahmanical pantheon (Tables 4, 
5, 6). The majority is found in the Siva temples (19 nos.) or temples dedicated to Saiva 
deities (7 nos.), viz., Subrahmanya and Ganapati. Of the four examples associated with 
‘Subrahmanya, only one (36) is a temple exclusively dedicated to this deity, while the 
other three structures (16, 31, 32) are subsidiary shrines within the Siva temple 
complexes. The Ganapati shrines (8, 9) at the roadsides are isolated buildings located in 
the fields, while the Sveta Vin&yaka temple (28) belongs to the large Kapardiévara 
complex at Thiruvalanjuli. The temple at Konarak (2) is exclusively dedicated to Sûrya, 
while the Aditya shrine at Madras (10) is а parivardlaya in the Madhya Kaillsa temple, 
indicating that Sürya is regarded as belonging to the retinue of Siva. The semi-secular 


TABLE 4 RELIGIOUS CONTEXT: TYPOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION* 


1 п. 
A в А в 


1 11,12,13,14,15,| 23,24,25, 
17, 18, 20,21, 22| 26,29, 34,35 
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stone chariot at Thiruvarur (3) is located near the spacious Tylgartja (Siva) temple 
compound. Thus a total number of twenty-four structures (59%) is situated in or 
associated with the Siva temple complexes. 

‘The typological distribution (Table 4) reveals that almost all stone chariots in Siva 
temples belong to Type II (17 nos.), while Types I and III are represented only by one 
temple each (1, 40). In the case of Sürya, both structures (2, 10) belong to Type I. The 
chariots associated with Vishnu, on the other hand, are evenly distributed: each type is 
represented by three examples. 

Regarding the chronological development (Table 5) it is interesting to note that in 
the initial period (12th-13th cent) the majority of structures (13 nos. = 65%) is located in 


RELIGIOUS CONTEXT: CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION* 
prope ESET 


1,11, 12,13, M, 15, 17,18, 20,21,40 
23, 24, 25, 26,29 


31,32,36 


4,5,6,37,41 
33 


® Not. 22, 34, 35 and 39 we nat inched. 


the Siva temples, while only three (15%) belong to the Vishnu temples. In the revival 
period (1Sth-18th cent.) the order is almost reversed: five chariots (42%) are found in a 
‘Vaishnava context and only three (25%) in the Siva temples. The number of structures 
associated with Subrahmanya increased considerably in the second period, amounting to 
another 25% (3 nos). The development indicated by this data points to a shift in the 
religious climate of south India, marked by a decline of Saivism and a steady gain in 
importance of Vaishnavism and the cult of Subrahmanya during the centuries following 
the eclipse of the Chola empire. The relatively-small number of structures assignable to 
the 20th century (5 nos.) does not permit one to draw any conclusions since there are 
probably many more modern stone chariots scattered all over Tamilnadu which are yet 
to be traced. 

Regarding the dynastic distribution (Table 6) it becomes evident that the Cholas 
were responsible for the bulk of Saivite structures (13 nos.); only one ratha-mandapa 
was erected during their reign in a temple dedicated to Vishnu, the Śärħgapāņi temple at 
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Kumbhakonam. A similar predilection for a single god can be ascertained in the case of 
the Tuluvas of Vijayanagara, who provided stone chariots exclusively for the Vishnu 
temples (3 nos.), all housing images of Garuda. During Nayaka times, the distributional 
pattern includes the Siva temples (3 nos.) as well as the Subrahmanya temples (3 nos.) 
and the Vishnu temples (2 nos.). 

‘The gods who are found associated with chariot-shaped structures all belong to the 
‘shanmata grouping which Satkarüchlrya is stated to have re-established after reforming 


RELIGIOUS CONTEXT: DYNASTIC DISTRIBUTION* 
Siva Subrahmayys | Сар | Sarya | Vishyu | sec. 
Chota 1,11,12,13,14,180), 28 т 3 
23,24,25,26,297) 
Pandya 15 16 т) 
Kagava 17,220) 
ТЕ. Ganga 2 30 
Tula 4.56 
Nayaka 20,21,40 31,32,36 зла | 33 
modern $9 | 10 | 38 7 
+ Now. 34,35 and 39 are not inchada. 


the extant ritual practices. The shanmatas are six sects or forms of doctrines, viz., the 
Saiva, Vaishnava, Sakta, Kaumāra, Saura and Gánapatya cults. Only the male deities in 
the group appear in the present context. The absence of stone chariots in temples 
dedicated to Devi? is noteworthy and may point to a state of mind where it was thought 
inappropriate to link a female deity with an attribute used mainly for warfare and royal 
representation. However, in the 20th century the prevalent taboo was infringed by the 
sthapati who was responsible for adding two wheels to the зорйла in front of the shrine 
of Vijayavalli Tîya, the consort of Vishnu as Chakrapini at Kumbhakonam (38). 


$4. FUNCTION 
With the expansion of temple-rituals in the Later Chola period there arose the need 
for taking out the deity in procession in a ceremonial car, which was made necessarily of 


wood" The temporal coincidence of the increasing popularity of car-festivals 
(rath-otsava) and the first appearance of chariot-shaped structures in temples led to 
speculations that the later were perhaps only an artistic rendering of wooden 
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festival-cars.? From the structural point of view, the ratha-mandapas generally lack 
most of the characteristics of processional cars, e.g. proportions, superstructure and 
‘embellishment; thus, they can neither be regarded as models nor as replicas of usava- 
rathas. However, their functions appear to be interconnected: during rath-otsava, ratha- 
‘mandapas served as a temporary sojourn of the processional image (uzsava-márti) before 
the deity was taken to the wooden car”! suggesting that the immobile stone mangapa of 
the temple was such a transporter of the gods. 

‘Seven ratha-vimánas of sub-type LB (3-9) are obviously conceived as replicas of 
utsava-rathas. The three stone chariots erected during the Vijayanagara period (4-6) 
‘when car-festivals became very popular all over south India? house images of Garuda, 
the vehicle (vahana) of Vishqu. A suggested movement towards the sanctum is 
conspicuously indicated by their relative position in the temple complex. At Hampi (4) 
the stone chariot is located in the courtyard in front of the mahdmandapa; at Tadpatri (5) 
it seems to have been pulled half-way into the mahdmandapa, being encircled by the 
latter on three sides but still under the open sky; at Somapalem (6) the ratha appears to 
have entered the mahdmandapa completely, the ceiling of which is continued above, 
giving the impression that the god is approached by his vehicle in order to be taken out 
in procession. The wheels of these three stone chariots as well as those of (36), (40) and 
(41), all erected in the revival period (15-18 cent), are of the disk-like variety 
without spokes. Thus they closely resemble the stone wheels used for wooden 
processional cars 34 

The two modem roadside shrines (8-9) are modelled after the goratha variety of 
wooden temple-cars.® They imitate secular cars used for military and royal conveyance 
in bygone ages. The earliest example of this kind of chariot is found at Thiruvarur (3), 
depicting the legend of Manuniti Chola; thus it functions as a memorial for the 
legendary king.” Another memorial in the shape of a chariot is the Valluvar Кодат at 
Madras (7), imitating the huge wooden temple-car (svdmi-ter) of Thiruvarur in all 
architectural details. It houses a sculpture of Thiruvalluvar, the celebrated author of the 
Kura]. Both the memorial monuments face south, the direction of Yama, the god of 
death, thus suggesting a movement towards the great Beyond. While at Thiruvarur (3) 
the chariot itself, driven by the kingly charioteer (presently а modern piece of sculpture), 
is employed as a deadly weapon to re-establish the Justice of Manu, indicated by the 
crushed figure of Manuniti Chola's son under the front right (ie. the south-western) 
wheel, at Madras (7) the chariot is used as а mode of transport for traiisgressing the 
borders of the other world. 

Several large free-standing ratha-mandapas of sub-type П.А have a raised platform 
located at the rear end of the pillared hall (12, 13, 19, 20, 21), while in one example (14) 
the central part of the mandapa is devoid of a roof, thus taking the shape of a spacious 
courtyard." Obviously these structures were formerly used as assembly halls (sabhd- 
mandapa) for religious and/or secular activities.” Since the basements of almost all 
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ratha-mandapas are embellished with numerous reliefs depicting dancing figures and 
musicians it can be inferred that they served as a stage for dance performances. The 
earliest structure of the group, the nrittasabha at Chidambaram (11), is traditionally 
regarded as the site where the dance contest between Siva and КЇ took place,“ and the 
later addition of chariot-shaped mandapas for Natarija at Kumbhakonam (13) and 
‘Uttarakosamangai (15) probably refers to this prototype. Since the latter two structures 
house images of Najarlja they functionally imitate the chitsabhd at Chidambaram, the 
hall containing the celebrated icon of Siva dancing dnanda-tandava. It faces south 
аз do the ratha-mandapas in (13) and (15), while the nrittasabha (11), known as 
etirampalam (“opposite hall") in the inscriptions,* is located opposite the central shrine 
and consequently faces north. In (13) and (15), the architectural model of the nrittasabha 
has merged with the function of the chitsabhd, and again, the function was a decisive 
factor for the direction of the suggested movement. 


$5. SYMBOLISM 


The word vimdna, derived from vi{mû, "to measure out, pass over, traverse", 
designates a temple. It is also a synonym for ratha, "chariot", designating the vehicle of 
the god. The divine chariots of the gods, the sky-travellers, measure time as well as 
space. Their proportions and parts replicate the spatial and temporal measures of the 
‘cosmos. The world of time is composed of the cycles of the heavenly bodies. 

The worship of the deified power of the eternal sun, the most conspicuous of the 
heavenly bodies, has Vedic roots. The Sun-god (Savitri, Sürya) with his rays measures 
the boundaries of heaven and earth.‘ He may be represented either by symbols such as 
the wheel or disk (chakra) or the opened lotus-flower (padma) or anthropomorphically 
оп a chariot drawn by one, four, or seven horses. Twelve is the significant number of the 
sun, The twelve zodiacal signs corresponding to the twelve months of the solar year are 
personified as the twelve Adityas, fundamentally aspects of light and collectively 
regarded as one, called the Aditya, i.e. the Sun in the centre of creation where manifested 
and unmanifested worlds unite.“ 

А striking example of solar symbolism is, of course, the Sûrya temple at Konarak’ 
(2) Facing east towards the direction of the rising sun the chariot has twelve axles, 
representing the fixed zodiacal signs which are traversed by the sun on its annual course. 
‘Around these fixed poles (dhruva) revolve twelve pairs of wheels corresponding to the 
twenty-four hours of the solar day. Twelve wheels are placed on the southern and 
northern sides respectively, referring to the twelve bright and twelve dark hours. The 
seven draught-horses represent the seven days of the week. Thus, the constituent parts of 
the chariot can be equated to the basic units of the solar time reckoning, viz, year, 
‘month, week, day and hour. 
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While at Konarak the solar symbolism pervades the whole construction of the 
chariot, in many cases it is deducible only from the numerical design of the wheels. 
Frequently the number of spokes is twelve, either single and undecorated (1, 15, 33) ог 
coupled with small standing figures of the twelve Adityas which are alternately carved 
in between (13, 19-21, 26, 31, 32, 39). In the Sarügapini temple (27) the twelve spokes 
are interspersed with twelve dancing figures. In this temple the solar symbolism is also 
evident from the position of the wheels just below the uttardyana and dakshindyana 
väsals, the two rear gates used alternately as entrance to the temple when the sun is on its 
northern or southern course in relation to the celestial equator. The dancing figures 
probably refer to the festival celebrated every year when the sun transgresses the point of 
the winter solstice, enters the zodiacal sign of Capricom (тайата) and starts its 
ascending course (makara-satkranti,Tam. poikal).® 

Some chariots (9, 18, 38) have wheels with eight spokes. Eight is likewise a solar 
number referring to the sun’s daily movement through the eight directional quarters 
which are presided over by the eight Adityas.® The wheel at Thirukkarukavur (18) has 
eight standing Aditya figures alternately carved between the eight spokes. 

Apart from the solar symbolism the numerical scheme of several wheels reveals a 
certain lunar significance. There are two numbers that are closely associated with the 
moon. The luminary of the night is regarded as consisting of sixteen digits (kala) repre- 
senting the sum total of its phases;?! such a fixed relation between the moon and the 
number sixteen is traceable through the centuries back to the Vedic culture. Twenty- 
eight is the number of the lunar mansions or constellations on the ecliptic (nakshatra)® 
through which the moon traverses in its monthly course. 

The nrittasabha at Chidambaram (11) which is the only known ratha-mandapa 
facing north, the traditional diréction assigned to the Moon-god, has twenty-eight spokes 
grouped around a sixteen-petalled lotus encircling the hub of the wheel. Sixteen-spoked 
wheels are found in (2), (10) and (14). Interestingly, the temples at Konarak (2) and 
Madras (10) are dedicated to the Sun-god thus combining solar and lunar symbolism. 

Since tiiny-two lunar months are roughly equal to thirty-one solar months, the 
reconciliation of the motions of the sun and the moon is symbolized by the number 
thirty-two, the original number of the symbolism of space. The wastu-purusha-mandala 
accommodates thirty-two padadevats within the border of the square of the ecliptic, 
thus adjusting the solar and lunar cycles. Thirty-two-spoked wheels are found in two 
examples of our list (24, 25). The southern wheel at Thiruvakkarai (12) has thirty- 
‘one spokes. 

‘Apparently, in some cases multiples or divisions of the basic symbolic number have 
been used. The six-spoked wheels present in two examples (8, 37) and the twenty-four- 
spoked wheels in another two items (23, 28) are supposedly derived from the basic 
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number twelve. The forty-eight spokes of the wheels at Thiruvarur (3) may be regarded 
either as three times sixteen or four times twelve. Peculiarly, one of the four wheels of 
this stone chariot has only thirty-seven spokes. Apart from this single wheel and the 
wheels of two other structures, viz., at Vriddhachalam (17) with twenty spokes and at 
Chayavanam (29) with nineteen spokes, all wheels with spokes in our list can thus be 
numerically related either to solar or lunar symbolism; and also the spokeless and 
disk-like variety of wheels as represented by eight structures (4-7, 30, 36, 40, 41) 
alludes, morphologically, to the ever-moving luminaries. 

The fifth decade of the reign of Kulottuhga І, ie. the second decade of the 12th 
century, in which the earliest known chariot-shaped structure (1) was constructed, 
witnessed the reinforcement of the worship of the Sun-god as is evident from several 
inscriptions related to the 41st through 48th regnal years of the king." The only south 
Indian Sürya temple at Suryanarkoyil near Kumbhakonam, the god of which was named 
Kuldttwikachola-mandnidlaiyattu-chariyatevar after the king's name,” was completed 
before AD. 1114. It has been held that the friendly diplomatic relations between the 
Gahagavala kings of Kanyakubja (Kannauj), who were worshippers of the Sun-god, and 
the Chola empire during the time of Kulottuóga I might have been responsible for the 
propagation of Sûrya worship in south India.® This view is corroborated by the fact that 
the temple at Suryanarkoyil houses near the cult image of Sûrya sculptures of Visvesvara. 
and Visalaksti,®" deities associated with Varanasi, one of the capitals of the Gahagavala 
kingdom where at least two temples dedicated to the Sun-god are known to have existed 
in the first half of the 12th century. 

The temple at Melakkadambur (1), apart from presenting for the first time the 
concept of a temple on wheels, has several unique features unknown to any other 
monument of an earlier age. The two structural components ratha and vimana are treated 
differently. The former is confined to the upapitha zone which, consisting of 
only three mouldings (updna, kantha and раі), is plain and undecorated, while 
the latter, being entirely covered with numerous sculptures, exhibits a bizarre vitality. 
The iconographic scheme of sculptures includes the placement of large figures of Sûrya 
and Chandra in the karnas on the westem (rear) wall of the dditala. Both are 
iconographically unique as they lack the usual lotuses as attributes and have their hands 
joined in afijali-mudra holding akshamdla, identifiable only by their haloes and 
inscribed labels below. They are slightly turned towards the figure of Vishnu in the 
‘central western bhadra niche. Their position on the rear side of the vimdna deviates from 
the distributional pattern of earlier Chola temples where Sürya and Chandra, if present, 
are usually placed on the front facade, flanking the entrance to the sanctum and separated 
by an axial mangapa, as for example in the great temples at Thanjavur and Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram. However, the relative position of the two luminaries with regard to the 
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central axis of the wall on which they are found is the same as in the preceding two 
: Sürya is placed on the proper right and Chandra on the proper left of the 
respective axis in all three cases. Other unique features of the temple are the absence of 
hära over the Aditala and the presence of detached karnakiijas at the four corners over 
the prastara, the octagonal second tala topped by the round griva/Sikhara and the 
placement of eight unidentified four-armed deities at the eight comers in front of the 
griva. This arrangement has been regarded as marking a new development in the 
Dravidian architecture. 

Most of the unique features of the temple at Melakkadambur, viz, the square 
aditala with wheels joined to the upapitha, the octagonal dvitiya tala, eight figures of 
devas facing the eight directions, the round griva/ «ала, the absence of Айга over both 
the ralas and the symmetrical positions of Sûrya and Chandra with regard to the axis of 
the temple, are found in an almost identical arrangement on a peculiar piece of sculpture 
(Pl. 32.38), in the temple at Gangaikondacholapuram, which is presently worshipped as 
navagraha-mandala with special ritual affiliation to Saturn, the "slow-goer" (Sanaiéchara) 
among the nine planetary deities (Navagraha). The slab has three tiers: a square 
basc-plate (updna) topped by a row of lotus petals (mahdpadma), an octagonal middle 
tier and a circular part above. The middle tier consists of a plank moulding (prati), a 
recess (kantha) with slightly canting pilasters at the comers and a projecting flexed 
cornice (kapota). Set against the lateral sides are two wheels tuming the sculpture into 
the representation of a chariot Although it has been stated that the wheels are 
‘ornamented with twelve lotus-petals each,” a close examination reveals that only the 
right wheel, when facing the direction of the suggested movement of the chariot, has a 
circle of twelve petals instead of spokes and a second circle of twelve petal tips behind 
(Pl. 32.386). The left wheel is ornamented with a circle of sixteen petals, eight broad and 
eight narrow, connecting the hub with the rim, and a second circle of sixteen petal tips 
behind (Pl. 32.38c). It is obvious that the different design of the two wheels refers 
symbolically to the sun and the moon respectively. 

‘The outer face of the circular drum above, slightly converging at the top, is 
again divided into different zones: the lowermost base-mouldings are topped by a zone 
which has eight full-fledged pilasters framing eight recesses filled with two lotus-buds 
each, The bracket-capitals (potikd) of the pilasters carry an architrave (шга) which 
is surmounted by a row of sixteen lotus-petals, forming the upper border of the vertical 
рап of the drum. The horizontal top portion is worked as a multi-petalled lotus-bud, 
with a central pistil surrounded by three circles of eight, ten and sixteen petals 
respectively. 
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The two lower tiers of the sculpture are studded with numerous figural representa- 
tions of divine entities. Sitting in padmäsana on the flexed kapota there are eight 
identical two-armed male figures holding an indistinct object, probably a fruit, in their 
left and a lotus-bud in their right hands respectively. They all wear a conical headdress 
(karanda-mukuja?) with a circular halo behind. These deities may be identified either as 
the eight Adityas* or as eight planetary deities (graha). On the square base-plate below 
are found the following figures: six flying vidyddharas holding lotus-buds and flower- 
garlands, two at the comers of the right and left sides and two at the centre of the rear 
side; Aruna, the charioteer of Sürya, in the centre of the front side just above the seven 
rearing horses; two dwarfish figures flanking the horses, the right one blowing a conch 
(Sahkhanidhi?) and the left one perhaps holding a lotus (Padmanidhi?); and two sages 
(rishi) sitting in padmasana at the corners of the rear side with their hands joined in 
afjalimudra.” The latter feature is again paralleled by the figures of Sûrya and Chandra. 
in the same relative position at Melakkadambur. 

The sculptured slab has been assigned to the time of Rajendra I (A.D. 1012-44), the 
maternal grandfather of Kulottuüga I, and some authors are of the opinion that it 
originated from the Chalukyas.” It may also be possible that it was carved in the time of 
Kulottufga I when the worship of the Sun-god gained importance in Cholamandalam. A 
careful examination of the sculpture is necessary before a definite conclusion on the date 
and provenance can be drawn. At any rate, it seems to be sure that the slab was in 
existence in the temple at the capital Gangaikondacholapuram in the time of Kulottuiga 
1,” and in all probability it was known to the king as well as to his sthapatis. The close 
resemblance of morphological and conceptual features of the slab with the temple at 
Melakkadambur, just about twelve km. away, makes it highly probable that the solar 
pitha was a source of inspiration and may even have served as a model for the Amita- 
‘ghajeSvara temple. 

‘Whereas the numerical and iconographical details discussed above allude mainly to 
cosmological symbolism, especially to that of the sun and moon,” another interesting 
architectural detail present in at least five ratha-mandapas indicates that the sthaparis 
referred also to the symbolism of water” when designing stone chariots. On the central 
part of the front side of the structures at Kilapalsiyarai (24), Darasuram (25) and 
Kumbhakonam (27), just above the upapitha, there are miniature balustrades imitating 
the railing of a chariot. At intervals they are perforated with small openings at the 
опот, The low basin thus obtained was obviously meant for receiving water. A similar 
arrangement is found at Kumbhakonam (13) and Chidambaram (16); in the latter 
instances, however, the balustrade is not confined to the front side but extends also to the 
lateral sides of the building, creating the impression that the whole upper part of the 
mandapa is floating оп water. The reflections of the incident sun-rays must have 
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produced a dazzling movement of lights on the pillars and ceiling of the structure. 
Symbolically, the heavenly region or abode of the gods (upper part and platform) is 
separated from the earthly region (upapitha) by the purifying waters. The man-made 
model of a divine chariot thus integrates in its massive body and wheels the basic 
elements constituting space (earth and water) and time (sun and moon) in order to denote 
the ability of the gods to move across the universe. 

Finally, another interesting feature of the Melakkadambur temple leads us to some 
mythological considerations. In Indian art, representations of chariots are often found in 
depictions of wars and battles, e.g. on panels illustrating scenes from the Ramayana ог 
Mahabharata. The weapon which is of primary importance in such representations” is 
the bow, a symbol of royalty. Several chariot-shaped structures are embellished with 
reliefs depicting archers. Below the «аға of the temple at Melakkadambur (1), on the 
surface of the round griva,” there are a number of scenes showing archers engaged 
combat; по doubt they depict scenes from the Kirdsdrjuniya (Arjuna's fight with Siva 
disguised as a hunter)? The panel in the south-east® shows Siva as Kirütamürti 
approaching the forest, in the south-west (Pl. 32.1) and in the north-west (Pl. 32.2) 
Arjuna and Kirãta are shown fighting, and the final scene in the north-east represents 
Siva in the form of Pásupatástradánamürti granting the weapon to Arjuna. The walls 
of the Subrahmanya sub-shrine at Thanjavur (32) have several representations of 
‘Subrahmanya, the slayer of the demon Türaka, as a warrior with bow and arrow as 
attributes. Some temples refer to archery by their names, e.g. the Sárhgapani temple at 
Kumbhakonam (27), dedicated to Vishnu as "the one who holds the sariga (a bow made 
of horn) in his hand", and the Kodandarima temple at Ariyalur (37), dedicated to 
Rãmãvatãra holding his bow kodanda. 

‘According to local legends several holy places in and around Kumbhakonam came 
into existence when Siva in the form of a Кла pierced a pot of amrita with his arrow. 
It has been suggested that the area around Kumbhakonam may have been the centre of a 
certain iconographic type of a “divinity with a bow". The most impressive and perfectly 
preserved stone chariot of the Kumbhakonam group, the ratha-mandapa at Darasuram 
(25), has been identified elsewhere™ as a representation of the heavenly chariot of the 
bow-bearing form of Siva, Tripuriintaka ("Destroyer of the three cities"). According to 
‘epic and paurdnic sources, the chariot had been constructed by Visvakarman, "the divine 
architect of the universe, the personification of creative power which ‘welds heaven 
and earth together’," in order to enable Siva to fight the three asuras TürakBksha, 
Kamalaksha and Vidyunmli, the sons of Taraka. He included all elements of the macro- 
‘cosmos within the microcosmos of the chariot, establishing a new organization of cosmic 
space. The proposed identification is based on the presence of several representations of 
‘Tripurfintaka and the figure of the Buddha in the upapitha of the structure as 
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well as on the arrangement of seven figures of deities in the devakoshthas of the 
adhishthana, viz., Brahma, Vishņu and Indra, Vayu and Agni, Sûrya and Chandra, all 
Of them acting characters in the Tripurintaka myth. This outstanding structure, 
ingeniously merging cosmological with mythological symbolism, thus marks the 
culmination of the early development of chariot-shaped structures" and bears witness to 
the imaginativeness of the sthapatis employed at the Chola court in the mid-12th century 
who even dared to pit their skills against Vigvakarman himself. 

To conclude the discussion on chariot-shaped structures in south Indian temples, it 
has to be pointed out that two out of three major types,viz., ratha-vimdna (I) and 
ratha-mandapa (П) were created during the time of Kulottuñga I (c. AD. 1070-1122) near 
Gangaikondacholapuram on the northern border of Cholamandalam. A variant of the 
‘second type, viz., the attached ratha-mandapa (ILB), constituting the most numerous 
single group of chariot-shaped structures, is traceable from the time of his successor 
Vikrama Chola (A.D. 1118-35) onwards, created and almost exclusively employed in the 
heart of Cholamandalam, i.e. the environs of Kumbhakonam where the imperial Cholas 
developed an extensive urban centre around the twin-city of Kudamükku-Palaiyarai. The 
practice of the Later Chola monarchs to move about their territories on permanent 
inspection tours—a custom especially known to have been practised by Vikrama 
Chola" —may well have fostered the creation of this sub type: just as the king with his 
royal attendants travelled (on chariots?) from one palace or ceremonial centre to 
another,” the gods and their attendants experienced а new movability which, on the one 
hand, led to a modification of temple-rituals exemplified by the increasing popularity of 
car-festivals (rath-otsava) from the 12th century onwards and, on the other hand, to the 
construction of stone chariots attached to the foremost mandapa of the axial temple 
complex as though a car had been moved along to take up a passenger. 

The predominance of solar and—to a lesser extent—also lunar symbolism, 
traceable in the numerical scheme of the spokes as a feature inherent in the design of 
almost all wheels, points to a prevailing association of the immovable stone structures 
with the ever-moving luminaries, the visible symbols of time and space, thus aptly suited 
for propelling the transporters of the gods. The temporal coincidence of the 
reinforcement of solar worship in south India and the first appearance of chariot-shaped 
structures with their significant solar/lunar symbolism is parallelled by the amalgamation 
of the Chola and Chalukya dynasties who claimed descent from the Sun and the Moon 
respectively. The sthapatis of Kulottuga I ‘who was Бот to rule under one umbrella the 
two kingdoms of the royal Houses (of the Lunar and Solar dynasties) are to be credited 
with having created—whether deliberately or not—a metaphor in stone for the 
revitalized kingship by utilizing the royal symbol of а chariot! for emphasizing the 
‘outset of a new dynastic line.* 
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commemorating the ceremony; see Pal 1977: passim. Another item in the same catalogue (Pal. 1991, 
р. 66, Fig. 30 = Pal 1977, p. 180, Figs. 4-5) is a gilt copper chaiya dedicated in AD. 1882 10 
‘commemorate the performance of the bhimaratha rite. Auached to the front of the chalya is a 
fout-wheeled chariot drawn by three horses. The couple for whose benefit the rte was performed is 
shown riding the chairot. "This is no doubt the literal interpretation of the component ratha, meaning, 
‘chariot’, in the word Bhimaratha, as if the two are ascending to heaven in style.” (Pal 1991, p. 66). 
‘This object provides a rare representation of a chariot shaped structure in a Buddhist context. The 
‘bhimaratha rite seems to be linked to the solar symbolism as is suggested by its depiction in the 
‘commemorative Sürys-mandala and the key number seven (on seven see Chapekar 1974, pp. 37-8; 
Brereton 1981, pp. 4-5; Snodgrass 1990, p. 189) determining the date of its performance. A similar 
ritual is observed in south India, when a person sees the full moon for the 1008 time after his 
ог her binh (roughly equal to 81 and a half years). Here, the timing clearly indicates a lunar 
basis for calculating the span of human life; see Lakshmanan Chettiar 1980, pp. 26, 201. 
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54. Sircar 1965, p. 225. 
55. Kramrisch 1946, pp. 31-2. 

56. Ibidem. 

57. Аз the Lunar Node, ie. the point where the moon's orbit crosses the ecliptic from south to north, 


takes approximately 19 years to complete а full revolution one might be tempted to relate the 
19-spoked wheels at Chayavanam to lunar symbolism. 
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58. Balasubrahmanyam 1979, р. 131. The name of one of Kulotuhga's daughters Sûryavalli, who was 
given in marriage to a Sinhala prince (Srinivasan 1983, p. 289), may also be of some significance in 
this context. 

59. ARSIE 1926-27, p. 44, 79 para. 19. For a description of the temple see Balasubrahmanyam 1979, 
рр. 130-3, Pis. 121-5. 

60, Nilakania Sasu? 1955, p. 325; Balasubrahmanyam 1979, p. 131. This assumption is mainly based on 
Фе existence of an inscription at Gangaikondacholapuram of a Gahadavala prince citing the 41st 
year of Kulouunga 1 (V. Venkayya in ARASI 1907-08, p. 228). The close contact between the 
Cholas and Gahadavalas is also evident from the adoption of certain south Indian taxes by the rulers 
м Kannauj; sce Niyogi 1959, pp. 180-3. 

61. Balasubrahmanyam 1979, p. 133. However, images of these two deities are found in many temples. 
in Tamilnadu, and it would be interesting о probe for the beginning of their cuk in south India. 

i 1959, p. 208. For an account of the Sun-worship in and around Varanasi given in the Кай 

Khanda of the Skanda Ригала soe Pandey 1971, pp. 146-7. 

(63. For Thanjavur see L'Hernault 1987, p. 8, Fig. 2 (on the plan the positions of Sürya and Chandra 
appear accidentally reversed); for Gangaikondacholapuram see Srinivasan 1983, p. 246, Table 3. 

(64, Balasubrahmanyam 1963, p. 50. 

65. This interesting and well-preserved ‘great gem of art (Sivaramamurti 1955, pp. 24-5, PL XVc) did 
not receive adequate attention yet; few lines have been devoted to the slab by Nilakanta Sastri (1955, 
Bp, 729,760, PI. XXI, Fig. 60), сапаты! (1960, p. 25, PL X) Nagaswamy (1970, p.39). 
Balasubrahmanyam (1975, pp. 250-1), $һеш (1992). In а recently-publishad 
Gangikondacolapram ti sculpture as been discussed in some dei by Françoise L Hera 
(Pichard 1994, pp. 152-3, photo 314). The size of the slab is about 83 x 83 x 40 cm. 

66. "In recent years, it has assumed great significance as a large number of devotees worship it as 
Navagraha for the fulfilment of their vows. When the planet Saturn changes its position (іе. enters 
another zodiacal sign] once in 27 months, nearly a million pcople offer worship to this alar’ 
(Nagasvamy 1970, р 35). И is intresting to note that in the Rajarsjesvara temple at Thanjavur, а 
single (probably modem) figure of Sanaischara is kept in worship in the north-eastern part of the 
muthamandapa in front of the mahdmandapa, in approximately the same relative position where the 
slab is found at Gangsikondacholapuram, and the temple at Darasuram (25) tco houses а figure of 
Saturn inthe north-eastern рал of the mahdmandapa. 

67. Nagaswamy 1970, p. 35; Balasubrahmanyam 1975, p. 250; Shetti 1992, р. 336. 

68. Sce supra note 50, An identification as the guardians of the eight directions of space (Dikpala) can 
be ruled out, since the figures are not individually characterized like the earlier Dikplla 
representations. from Thanjavur (malika) and Gangakondacholapuram (devaloshas in the 
Vindna's second ala). Of the iconographically undiffercniated groups of eight devas, the eight 
Vasus, а class of gods regarded as atmospheric powers, are said to be of terrible appearance, holding 
а sword and a shield (Mayamata 36.171-173a, see Dagens 1985, p. 358); thus they also can be 
‘excluded. A possible alierative would be the identification as the eight Maruts, the Vedic 
storm-gods who arc described as having coiled knoued hair and carrying divine lowers (Mayamata 
36.1730-174), However, for lack of comparable representations of the Marats this identification. 
‘seems rather unlikely, tog. 

69. Previously they have been identified as eight planetary deities of the Navagraha group 
(Sivaramamuri 1955, pp. 24-5; Balasubrahmanyam 1975, p. 250; 5һеш 1992, p. 337; F. L’Hernault 
in Pichard 1994, pp. 152-3). Although there is room for doubt about this identification since there 
seems lo be no evidence that all the grahas, including Chandra, Rabu and Кеш, were ever shown in 
опе set as identical two-armed figures in human form (cf. the carliest datable south Indian sculptures. 
of grahas known so far from the Chidambaram gopuras of с. 120-130 cent, published by Harle 
1963, pp. 112-3, 116-7, 121-2, 125, 127-8, Pls. 147, 153-4, 159, 162, 165, which are dis 
by certain individual features), a Chalukyan sculpture may provide a hint lo the correct identification 
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ofthe figures. The Sûrya image enshrined in the garbhagriha of the Süryantrhyara temple at Aihole 
Shows the deity standing on а miniature two-whecled chariot drawn by seven horses (Gupte 1967, 
PL 77). On the prabhavall are carved cight identical two-armed male figures, four on the left and 
four onthe right side, holding a ш Бой and an indistinct object (frui?) in thcir right and let hands 
respectively. Thus they strongly resemble the eight deities of the Gangaikondacholapuram slab save 
forthe siting posture which differs in that the right legs do not rest flat on e seat but are slightly 
mised (ardh endu- Аз the total nomber of deities at Aihole is nine, it is rather unlikely 
that hey represent Adityas who in sculptural ал cither (rarely) number eight, e.g. om the wheel at 
‘hinkdardaver (18), or- most feque. wele; see eg. he wheels of (1), (19.21, 00) 
01-2), and (39); cf. also the seventeen Bengal sculptures of Sûrya surrounded by cleven Aditya, 
mentioned by Haque 1992, pp. 184-5, 190-1, Pis. 164-7. Thus it seems quite probable that the 
figures on both the sculptures from Gangaikondacholapuram and Aiole represent the planetary 
deities in a two-armed human form, an iconography unknown in north India and replaced in south 
India in the 12ih century by the iconography of indivdnalized gradas. 

70. F. L'Hemault in Pichard 1994, pp. 152-3. 

'.. he brilliant creation of the Chola sculpo of Rajendra... * (Sivaramamurti 1955, p. 25). This 

is accepted by Sheti 1992, p. 337. 

72. “This legant ресе is also decidedly а Chalukyan sculpture, probably brought here as a war trophy" 
(Nagaswamy 1970, p. 35). The same view is held by Balasubrahmanyam 1975, pp. 250-1 and 
F. L'HernaulinPichard 1994, pp. 152-3. 

73. The present location in the nonb-eastem comer of the mahämandapa is probably no its original 
Position as it is placed on a plafonm supposedly built during the Nayaka times. The position 
‘corresponds to its present ritual function as navagraha-mandala; in south Indian Siva temples such 
mandalas arc almost invariably found in the north-eastern direction. 

74, At Melakkadambur the solar features seem to outnumber the lunar references. While there are iconic 
representations of both Sûrya and Chandra, the four 12-spoked wheels attached ıo the base elevate 
the temple symbolically upon a solar charot This structural solar predominance is balanced by a 
cern lunar significance deducible from the name of the god of the temple, viz, Amritaghatetvara. 
(Lord of the bowl containing the elixir of immortality"). "а late Vedic texts Soma (he тооп- доб) 
is regarded as the receptacle of soma juice (the sacrificial oblation), or aliematively of атла, 
belief which was he basis of many Pauranic legends, among them being that абий the waxing 
of the moon to the replenishment of йз stre of атла by sunbeams.” (Suey 1977: p. 11) 
‘According 10 the Brahma Purdna, Amrit is the name of the fist kald of the moon 
Monier- Williams 1899, р. 82, со. 2) it denotes also the number 4 (idem), mathematically the 
Square roo of 16, бе symbolic lunar number par excellence: Further, Chandra is likened to а bowl 
‘overflowing with атейа, Staley 1977, p. 6). The name of the god may thus be understood as 
"Lord of the moon", which is paralleled by the name of the temple at Kilpalaiyara (24), viz., 
Ѕопалаћа, Therefore, the solalunar symbolism in the Melakkadambur temple appears 10 be 
balanced: the upapiha with its 12-spoked wheels, being predominantly solar, is surmounted by the 
vimana with the garbhagriha containing he Шла Amriaghajcévara, predominantly relating 10 lunar 
symbolism. (For a possible interpretation relating the balanced employment of solar and lunar 
features to the historical situation se the concluding remarks at the end of this paper.) However, it is 
not known when the present name of the temple came inio existence. Another combination of solar 
and lunar symbolism is present in the tree ione chariots housing images of Garuda (4-6). On the 
one hand, Garuda as Amritaharana stealer of amita”) is related o amrita and hence 10 the moon, 
and on the other hand, referring to his possible prototype Garutmán, he is associated with the sun 
and identified withthe all-consuming sun's rays. He has also been considered as the theriomorphic 
form ofthe Vedic Aditya Уа; ee Suey 1977, p. 95. 
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Fox the relevance of water in the worship of the Sun-god and the ritual of sürydrghoa sce Malville 
1985, pp. 213-5. 
‘The tradition of employing water 


L'Hernault 1987, pp. 43-4, fig. 1. This feature may well be linked 
carfestivals (ирр-обан) which became popular since the 12h 
Even in the Rajasitha period of Pallava architecture we can find traces 
recenily-excavated miniature shrine near the zoomorphic vardha to the north 
‘Mamallapuram has а low water channel in the upper part o js base 
suggesting that also this alpa-simdna- ike the two larger Siva 
‘conceived as lating on water. On he west ofthe same compound маст had been ch 
series of passages and pools; c. Huntington 1985, p. 314. 

See eg. Deloche 1981, Pis. LV, VI-IX, XIV, XV. 

‘According to Balasubrahmanyam 1963, p. 50, the present fithara is recent in date. He suggests that 
the original sikhara was octagonal ‘s0 as to be in harmony with the сотке of the second tala.’ This 
view is accepted by Kalidos 1984, p. 162. However, considering the fact that according to the canons 
of Indian architecture the form of the kapoia must conform to the tala below but not to the member 
above, in this case the griva, and further that a square 4ditala surmounted by an octagonal dvilya 
lala is per se quite an unusual combination, І am inclined to belive that the griva and fibhara were 
originally round and the sthapatis perhaps intended ю replicate the vertical elevation of a Aga in the 
shape of the vimana. 

Fora summary of the different versions of the story soe Ramachandran 1950-51, pp. 3-15. 

Sce L'Herrault 1987, ph. introd., p. 9. 


in 


|. "liis believed thatthe Vaid vimana of Ње Sara)agspani temple із the offshoot of the 


Pranava vimana and a replica of the vimana presented to Vibhishana of Lanka by the Ikshvakus of. 
Ayodhya at the time of Rama's coronation." (Balasubrahmanyam 1979, p. 197). Thus, there seems 
to be a mythological connection between the Sartgapani temple and the SriraMgam temple where 
another stone chariot (19) is found, and both are inked with Ramachandra, the ‘archer анала of 
Vishnu. 

Fora summary of the legends see Mahalingam 1967, р. 17 and Balasubrahmanyam 1979, p. 196-7. 
‘Sanford 1974, pp. 12-8. 

Mevissen 1993; idem 1994. 

Stay 1977, p. 337 quoting Rigveda X. 812.3; 82, 2. 

Sce L'Hernault 1987, pl. ico. L 

The ratha-mandapa at K ilapalaiyarai (24) resembles the one at Darasuram in many structural details. 
It looks like an earlier version of the latter and may be regarded as the first atempt at realizing а 
concept that was eventually executed at Darasuram. However, all the devakoshthas in the 
 adhishi hdna are empty now and it is not known if they had originally contained any images. 


$. CI. Nilakanta Sastri 1955, p. 346. 


Cf. Champakalakshmi 1990, p. 672. 
Venkataraman 1971, p. 17, quoting the Kaligatsparani of Jayatkongar. 

The chariotdrive after a king's abhishetha (unction) as part of the rijasioa (consecration) 
ceremony in Vedic and ров Vei mes cele an aspect of ceni orter; vs Scharte 1909, 
pp. 80-1. 

Му thanks are due to the Freie Universit Berlin for granting financial support for a six week stay 
in India to collect the relevant data for this study. Further, 1 should like to express my gratitude 10 
Françoise L'Hernault for her helpful suggestions on an earlier draft of this paper and the hospitality 
she extended to me when 1 stayed at the French Institue, Pondicherry. Finally, Vandana Nadkarni 
deserves my war mest thanks for going through the manuscript and improving my English. 
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33 
Temples at Narayanapuram (Andhra Pradesh) 
D. R. Das 


Narayanapuram,’ a prosperous village in District Vizianagaram of Andhra Pradesh, 
was once a well-known place of pilgrimage under the name Nidumjeruvu as well as 
Navapalli.? Four temples, standing in a row and facing east (Pls. 33.1 & 2), are the living 
testimony of the religious importance which the village seems to have enjoyed during the 
time of the Gañgas of Kalifiga. From south to north, these four temples are known as 
Nalesvara, Nilakagghesvara, Saftgamesvara and Malliktrjuna? Made of khondalite, all 
these temples underwent partial restoration and renovation. 

None of the temples at Narayanapuram is provided with a plinth. A paved floor on 
the ground level was made before the construction of the main structure of the temple. In 
each of them, the courses of stone blocks are laid without any binding mortar, a feature 
‘common to the early temples of India. The stone blocks are kept in position by weight 
and balance and occasional use of iron clamps and dowels. 

Of the four temples at Narayanapuram, the Sahgamesvara is of the khakhard order, 
while the rest belong to the rekha type of Orissan canonical literature.“ The presiding 
deity in every temple is Siva in his lingam form. The Nilakarthesvara, the largest and 
‘most important of the group, has a mukha-sûld in front of its bada deula. Other temples 
are single-chambered structures. An account of the Nilakamthesvara, known originally as 
the Nilisvara or Nilesvara, has been given by Debala Mitra. Not much is known about 
the three other temples from any published report. Venkata Ramayya's unpublished 
survey also is not very comprehensive so far as these temples are concemed’ In a 
modest way, the present paper endeavours to focus on their characteristics. 


1 


‘The Nalesvara temple (Fig. 1 and Pls. 33.3-5), the smallest of the group, stands on 
the right of the Nilakanthesvara temple. It is tri-ratha on plan. The rathas are faceted 
and demarcated from one another by indents. Along the vertical axis, the temple is 
divided into three sections—bada, gandi and mastaka. The Баа is subdivided into 
pàbhàga, jdhgha and baranda. The pabhdga consists of three mouldings, viz., pada 
(ша type), noli and Базата (hurd type). On each ratha-paga segment of the jaagha 
is a shrine-like niche, meant for containing an image. The niches on the rahds are larger 
than those on the kanikas. Ganesa, Kirtikeya and an eroded image occupy the 
rahd-niches on the south, west and north respectively. The niches on the kanikas 
are empty. А Алі frieze, underlined by a khur moulding, indicates the baranda. 
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‘The curvilinear gandi above the baranda is serrated by barandikas. The gandi, however, 
does not have the usual bii stages in the absence of bhimi-dmalakas from its edges. 
At its base, on each face of the gandi, is a chandrafdld in low relief. A bisama with 
indented sides caps the gandi. The mastaka upon the bisama consists of a beki, an 
таайа and а damaged cylindrical finial (kalafa?). The last member of the mastaka has 
undergone restoration. 


+1 - 


Fig. 1. Nalefvara temple: ground-plan 
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The door-case of the Nalesvara temple is bereft of any decoration and without the 
crest figure on the laldta-bimba and dvdrapdlas on the jambs. A short passage with the 
ата above leads to the garbha-griha. The side walls of the garbha-griha supports a 
‘corbelled vault. The garbha-muda, made of four stone slabs placed side by side, rests 
upon the vault. Under the joint of each two stone slabs is an iron bar. Of the three such 
iron bars, one is missing. 

‘The metric analysis of the temple suggests that some of its parts were built 
according to the following proportions: 

(8) length/width of garbha-griha 2725 and wall-thickness 1; 

(b) ràhd 1 and kanika 1; 

(©) pabhdga 1`5, jdhgha З and baranda 1 (approximately). 

Of the images, occupying the rahd-niches on the jdhgha, the iconographic features 
of Ganesa is not discernible. The image of Kürttikeya is weathered and has lost most of 
the details. As stated before, the third image is beyond recognition. 

The Sahgamesvara temple (Fig. 2 and Pls. 33.6 & 7) stands on the left side of the 
Nilakanthesvara temple. It is an oblong structure belonging to the khdkhard order. The 
temple is paicha-ratha on plan on the longer side and tri-ratha on the shorter side. The 
rathas are faceted. The three principal segments along its vertical axis are Бада, gandi 
and mastaka. The bada is tri-ahga being consisted of pabhaga, jahgha and baranda. The 
pabhaga has three mouldings—páda (khura type), noli and basanta (khurd type). The 
‘pada is much wider than the азала. In the jdAgha section, the rarha-pagas bear 
shrine-like niches, all at present empty. The baranda is represented by the recessed kati 
frieze with a khurd moulding running under it. The gandi is composed of two distinct 
pans. The lower part consists of two bhZmi-stages, each of which has three and a half 
bhümi-barandikas and a right-angled bhümi-dmalaka. The upper part exhibits a 
khükharà vault rising in two stages. Between these two stages is a recessed kani. At the 
base of the rûhê, on each face of the gandi, is a subdued chandrasald. It is somewhat 
bolder on the facade than on other sides of the gandi. Three dmalakas, set in a row upon 
the ridge of the vaulted gandi, are the only extant remains of ће mastaka.” The kalasa 
with trisilla-dhvaja on each of them seems to be of recent origin. 

On the east, the Safgamesvara temple had its door-opening. The door-case is a 
plain frame devoid of the graha-panel and dvdrapdlas. As the door-lintel is partially 
damaged, the presence or absence of any crest figure on the Jaldja-bimba cannot be 
ascertained. A deep passage, leading from the door, communicates with the 
garbha-griha. Over the passage exists the gama. It is screened from outside by the 
‘Sukands on the face of which is depicted the chandragala. 

The garbha-griha is an oblong chamber whose four wali» have been brought 
gradually closer by stepped-out courses and finally sealed by the garbha-muda. The 
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ig. 2. Satigamesvara temple: ground plan 
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temple does not have a second ceiling above the garbha-muda which happens to be the 
underside of the capstone. It із not provided with any iron bar for additional support. 

Some parts of the temple were built in accordance with the following proportions: 

(a) Бада bahala (longer side) 1°25 and bada bahala (shorter-side) 1; 

(b) length of garbha-griha 1'5 and width of garbha-griha 1; 

(с) garbha-griha (longer side) 3°25 and wall-thickness 1; 

(d) garbha-griha (shorter side) 225 and wall-thickness 1; 

(e) longer side — 

raha Y 25, anuratha `5 and karika 1; 
shorter side— 
raha 1'5 and kanika 1; 

(D pabhaga 2, jarigha 4 and baranda 1. 

The Mallikarjuna temple (Fig. 3 and Pis. 33.8 & 9), standing on the left of the 
Sahgamesvara temple is a tri-ratha temple. Its kanikas are indented at the flanks, while 
the rähäs show a wide recess in the middle. Indeed, the ground-plan of the Mallikarjuna 
temple is identical, іп every respect, with that of the Nalesvara. The temple has only 
bada and gandi extant. The bada is subdivided into päbhäga, jahgha and baranda. The 
 pübhága consists of pada (khurā type), noli and Базата (khurd type). The jdhgha has 
shrine-like niches on its ratha-pagas, the niches harbouring divine images associated 
with Siva. Ganesa, Karttikeya and Mahishlsuramardini Durga, the three parivara- 
devatàs of Siva, occupy the rahd-niches respectively on the south, west and north. 
Images displayed in the kanika-niches on the left and right of Ganesa are Lakulia 
and Gangidhara Siva, of Kartikeya are ArdhanBrisvara and Hari-Hara and of 
Mahishisuramardin? Durga are Aja-Ekapida and an unidentified ugra form of Siva. 
Above the image-bearing niches runs the baranda which is made of the kanti-frieze with 
a khura moulding underlying it. The валй, demarcated from the bada by the baranda, is 
a curvilinear structure. It rises in three bhûmi-stages. Each bhimi consists of three 
bhüni-barandikas and a right-angled bhimi-dmalaka. The bhimi-dmalaka, extending 
from end to end of the kanika, is divided into two halves. The outer half is ribbed at the 
‘edges and the inner is relieved with a series of lotus-petals. A chandrasala is depicted at 
the base of the rahd on each face of the gandi. On the facade, it is on a little bolder relief 
because of its execution on the face of the sukandsd. The upper part of the gandi has 
been renovated with a liberal use of cement plaster. 

The door-case of the Mallikirjuna temple is partially damaged. From the extant 
remains, it seems that the door-jambs once comprised three sathas. They were 
‘embellished with decorative bands which extended over the door-lintel as well. From the 
inner to the outer, these bands were made of motifs like scroll, lotus-petal and scroll. As 
the inner sakhd, on either side of the door, has almost entirely gone, it is not possible to 
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Fig. 3. Mallikasjuna temple: ground-plan 


ascertain the characteristics of the dvdrapdla, if there was any, at its base. Similarly, the 
damaged door-lintel leaves one to conjecture whether its laldsa-bimba housed a crest 
figure. The extant part of the door-lintel gives evidence of the presence of a graha-panel 
on it. In this panel, only five grahas, viz., Sûrya, Soma, Mañgala, Budha and Brihaspati, 
are preserved. Сайра and Yamuna, the two river-goddesses, occupy a niche each in the 
jühgha respectively on the right and left of the door-case. 
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From the door-opening, a short passage, surmounted by the gamd, leads to the 
garbha-griha. The water outlet is provided through its northern wall. The four walls of 
the sanctuary have been brought sufficiently close by oversailing courses of masonry to 
support the slabs of the garbha-muda. There is no iron bar to provide any additional 
support to the garbha-muda. The temple has no other ceiling above the garbha- 
muda. 

The ratio of some parts of the Mallikirjuna temple were found to be as follows: 

(a) length/width of garbha-griha 2'5 and wall-thickness 1; 

(b) raha 1 and kanika 1; 

(©) pabhaga 2, jäñgha 3 and baranda 1. 


It has been observed before that the images, if ever embellishing the Sahgamesvara. 
temple, have disappeared from its wall. Those on the Nalesvara are so eroded as to make 
their iconographic features beyond recognition. Only the image of Karttikeya, in the 
arivaradevata-niche on the west side seems to be sitting in ardha-paryaikdsana and 
holding a spear in the left hand. The object in his right hand is indistinct (PI. 33.5). On 
the Mallikarjuna temple the images are comparatively in a fair degree of preservation. In 
the description of these images the following abbreviations have been used: 


1.1. = lower left hand. 

Lakuliga (Pl. 33.10), the Saiva Pasupata saint, is placed in the kanika niche on the 
left of the raha on the south. He is seated on a visva-padma in utkutikasana with a 
уова-раца tied around his knees. He is two-handed, the hands being disposed in the 
jfiana-vydkhydna pose. The lakuta is placed between the folds of his left fore arm and 
upper arm. He is haloed and drdhvaliaga. His four disciples are accompanying him. Two 
of them are seated on his two sides, while two others are uplifted to the right and left 
‘comers of the stele by long stalks of their lotus-seats. 

Ganesa (РІ. 33.11) occupies the parsvadevaid niche on the south. The god is 
haloed, four-handed and seated in ardha-paryaakasana on a visva-padma. The attributes. 
in his hands are a tusk (u.r.), an axe (u.1.), a rosary (1.r.) and sweetmeat (1.1.). 

‘The mouse, the mount, is shown under his seat. 

Gangidhara Siva (PL 33.12) is in the kanika niche on the right of the raha on the 
south. The god is standing, four-handed and wearing а sarpa-kundala in the right 
ear. The attributes in his three hands are a trident (u.1.), a damaged object (1.r.) and 
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а pot (1.1.), while the upper right hand is in the act of releasing GaAgl from the matted 
locks. A tiny image of Garig is shown on the top right comer as being released from the 
matted hair of Siva. The river-goddess appears again as standing near the left foot of Siva 
to suggest her descent on the earth. The kneeling figure of Bhagiratha is present on the 
right side of Siva. 

 Ardhanirisvara (Pl. 33.13) is in the kanika niche on the left of the raha on the west. 
‘The god is standing and four-handed. The bull mount of Siva and the lion mount of Devi 
stand respectively on the right and left of the image. The hands of the god display a 
trident (и.г), a mirror (u.1.), varada-mudra (1.r.) and a flower (1.1.). 

Kürttikeya (Pl. 33.14) is fixed in the pdrsvadevatd niche on the west. The god is 
haloed and seated in ardha-paryatkdsana on a throne. His peacock mount is present 
under the seat. He holds a spear in his right hand and a bell in the left. 

‘Hari-Hara (Pl. 33.15) is placed in the kanika niche on the right side of the rahê on 
the west. The god is standing, haloed, four-handed and йлйнуайй ga. The attributes in his 
hands are a trident (u.r.), a conch (u.1.), a damaged attribute (1.r.) and a mace (1.1.). 

‘Aja-Ekaplda (Pl. 33.16), representing an ugra aspect of Siva, is placed in the 
kanika niche on the left of the rahd on the north. The god is haloed, four-handed and 
Ārdhvaliñga. Invhis hands, he holds a damaru (от), a damaged attribute (u.1.), a trident 
(Lr) and an indistinct object (1.1.). 

Mahishásuramardini Durga (Pl. 33.17) is placed in the pdrsvadevatd niche on the 
north. The goddess is eight-handed and shown in the act of killing Mahishisura who is 
‘coming out in the anthropomorphic form from the decapitated body of the buffalo. Devi 
carries in her eight hands (clockwise from the lower right to the lower left) a discus, a 
‘spear which pierces the body of the demon, a sword, an arrow (shown as being taken out 
of the quiver attached to her right shoulder), a noose, an elliptical shield with a trident 
and a spike fixed to its top and bottom respectively, a bow and an axe. 

‘The unidentifiable ugra form of Siva (РІ. 33.18) is placed in the kanika niche to the 
left side of the rahd on the north. The god is standing, haloed, four-handed and wearing a 
sarpa-kundala im the right ear. His hands display a flower (ur), an axe (u. 
varada-mudrà (u.r.) and a pot (?) (1.1.). 

Ganga (Pl. 33.19) occupies the jdAgha niche on the right flank of the door. The 
river-goddess stands on her makara mount. Her right hand is akimbo and the left one 
carries a vase. 

Yamuna (PI. 33.20) occupies the jdÀgha niche on the left flank of the door. The 
river goddess stands on her tortoise mount. Her left hand is akimbo and the right hand 
carries a vase. 

As regards the five extant grahas on the door-lintel, all of them are seated in 
 padmásana. Sûrya, as usual, is holding stalks of two full-bloom lotuses in his two hands 
and the rest carry a rosary and a pot in their respective right and left hands. 
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In the Кайда country," comprising Districts Srikakulam, Vizianagaram and 
Visakhapatnam of Andhra Pradesh and Districts Ganjam and Koraput of Orissa, a 
sub-regional version of Orissan rekha order was developed under the aegis of the Eastern 
Gaigas. The Mallikirjuna and the Nalesvara temples together with the Ni lakanthesvara. 
belong to this sub-regional version. The Nalesvara, however, is unique in having its 
gandi without bhami divisions. Three temples of Kalihga, viz, Madhukesvara and 
Bhimesvara at Mukhalingam (District Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh) and Yudhishthira 
оп the Mahendragiri (District Ganjam, Orissa), also have no bhimi divisions in the 
gandi, but the barandika mouldings, relieving the gandi of these temples, are not as 
closely spaced as these are оп the Nalesvara and other temples of the rekha order. 
However, Temple No. 15 at Ranipur-Jharial has its gandi disposed in the fashion of that 
of the Nalesvara.!° In the Mallikirjuna, the rise of the gandi in three bhûmi stages is a 
feature which is not commonly met with. Three other known examples are the temple of 
the Paramaguru family and the buried temple in the Yamesvara temple-compound in 
Bhubaneswar and the Lihgarija temple at Bhowanipur (District Cuttack, Orissa). The 
smallness of these temples may explain the three bhümi rise of their gangi. 

All the temples at Narayanapuram are provided with one ceiling. This characteristic, 
common in Kalidga, is usually absent from the temples in Utkala and Kosala, 
‘comprising the lower and upper Mahanadi valleys respectively. 

‘The metric analysis of the Nalesvara and the Mallikürjuna temples shows that they 
were built according to an identical rules of proportion. The minor discrepancy, that is 
there, may have crept at the time of their construction. However, the relative proportions 
of length/width of garbha-griha and wall-thickness, and of pabhdga, jäħgha and 
baranda of these two temples do not seem to have ever been popular in Utkala. On the 
other hand, they share the 1:1 ratio of raha and kanika in common, with the early 
tri-ratha temples of Utkala. 

‘The placement of parsvadevatds on the Mallikarjuna temple and also probably on 
the Nalesvara agreed with the practice followed in Utkala, Kosala and Кайда. As 
regards the placement of other images on the jaigha, the Mallikärjuna followed a 
stereotype current in Kalinga. It thus displays Siva in his benign form on the south, 
composite form on the west and fierce form on the north. Though this stereotype appears 
to have been known in Utkala, its application was not universal." In conformity with the 
prevailing practice, a graha-panel is present on the door-lintel of the Mallikirjuna 
temple. Apparently, like similar temples of Kalitga, the damaged panel contained nine 
planets, of which only five are extant. The Mallikirjuna further adheres to the Kalifgan 
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convention having Сай and Yamuna placed in niches on the jdAgha and not at the 
bases of door-jambs. 

The Safgamesvara at Narayanapuram belongs to Class I type of the three varieties 
of khdkhard temples recognised by Debala Mitra." Like other temples of this type, its 
khakhara vault is a simple cylinder with the length remaining constant on all horizontal 
planes and width going on diminishing. According to Mitra, the available evidence 
indicates that the temple of the kKhdkhard order in Orissa belonged to the аа cult." At 
the same time, the author comments, “Whether this is invariably true or not, cannot be 
stated until all the available khdkhard temples of Orissa are recorded." Though all the 
known living khdkhard temples, including those noticed by Mit, are of Sakta 
affiliation, the Safigamesvara is dedicated to Siva. It may be mentioned in this 
‘connection that the first two of the three khûkhard shrines on the south, west and north of 
the bada deula of the Madhukesvara at Mukhalingam house Ganesa and Kãrttikeya. For 
the same gods were meant two khdthard shrines of a Saiva temple complex at Joshimath 
(District Chamoli, U.P.), the complex being a duplication of the Madhukesvara in 
respect of general plan and layout. 

The Vishrudharmottara” lays down that a valabhi prasdda (i.e. a building of the 
khdkhard type) should have its length thrice its width while, according to the 
Bhubanapradipa,"* а vàstu text of Orissa, the length-width ratio of some varieties of 
khdkhard shrines should be 1°33 to 1. The builders of the Sahgamesvara were guided by 
none of these prescriptions. 

The Safgamesvara is unusual in having its shorter side built on a tri-ratha and the 
longer side on a paficha-ratha plan. Though in all the known temples with a райсћа- 
ratha plan, the pabhaga consists of not less than four mouldings and the kumbha is one 
of the pabhaga mouldings, the Sahgamesvara has a three-moulding pabhdga and the noli 
in its pabhaga has not been replaced by the kumbha. 


Iv 


Of the four temples at Narayanapuram, the NTlakanhesvara bears several 
inscriptions. The earliest of these inscriptions is a donative record dated in 1017 Saka 
(AD. 1095). Therefore, the Nilakanjhesvara and, in all likelihood, the three other 
temples standing by its sides were built before AD. 1095. Indeed, some of the features 
‘exhibited by them indicate that they were built long before the 11th century. Reference 
may in this connection be made to their rri-ratha plan (cf. Nalesvara and Mallikārjuna), 
three-moulding pabhdga, presence of noli among the pabhdga mouldings, baranda 
indicated by ће Калі frieze (cf. Nalesvara, Mallikirjuna and Sagamesvara), rightangled 
bhüni-Amalaka (cf. Mallikisjuna and Satgamesvara) and a flattish dmalaka without 
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а pronounced khapuri (cf. Nalefvara and Sahgamesvara). None of these characteristics 
appears as a regular architectural clement long after the commencement of the 10th 
century. Some of these elements reappeared sporadically on temples datable after the 
10th century but that was in contravention of the contemporary building tradition. 

In pre-9th century temples of Utkala, the ratio of length/width of garbha-griha and 
wall-thickness was in general 2 to 1. Thereafter, a tendency to reduce the wall-thickness 
im relation to the length/width of garbha-griha was noticeable. The temples at 
Narayanapuram, making this tendency evident, therefore, should be assigned to a date 
later than A.D. 800. The use of iron-bar under the garbha-muda of the Nalesvara is an 
innovation of the post-8th century period. 

Images in the jdAgha niches of the Nalesvara and the Mallikirjuna and obviously 
the Sangamesvara, as its empty niches would suggest, had been executed separately 
before they were placed in their present position. This practice was discontinued in 
Utkala after the 7th century to be revived again during the 9th2" On the Mallikirjuna, 
Devi is shown as killing Mahishãsura who is coming out of the decapitated body of the 
buffalo and Ganesa is accompanied by his mouse mount. The anthropomorphic 
representation of Mahishisura and the mouse mount of Ganesa were unknown in Utkala 
before the 9th century. 

In the history of Orissan temple architecture, the change from miatha to 
Paiicha-ratha plan seems to have taken place sometime during the 10th century. The 
Sahgamesvara being tri-ratha on one side and paiicha-ratha on the other belongs to a 
transitional phase so far as the ground-plan is concerned. In respect of its other features, 
the Safigamesvara is not very different from the Nalesvara and the Mallikirjuna. Under 
the circumstances, these three temples should be taken as near contemporaries and 
assigned to а period around AD. 900. By this date, the number of pabhdga-mouldings 
had increased from three to four. Therefore, the three-moulding pabhdga of these 
temples may suggest the lingering of a tradition during a period when it was almost 
forgotten? 


Postscript 


In the recently-published Encyclopaedia of Indian Temple Architecture, North 
India, Period of Early Maturity, c. AD. 700-900, Vol. II, Part 2, ed. Michael W. Meister 
and M. A. Dhaky, New Delhi and Princeton, 1991, Chapter 44, written by Debala Mitra, 
contains a short account of the temples at Narayanapuram (pp. 444f.). Mitra suggests, 
without referring to any evidence, that the Ѕайратебуага was a Sakta shrine before it 
was converted into a temple of Siva. 
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Glossary 


Irolaka: spheroid ribbed a the edges. 

‘erdha-paryahkisana: sing posture in which one leg, usually the lef, is tucked up on the set, while 
the right dangles down along it. 

bag: wall. 

bada bahala: length of wall. 

ada deula: principal ctu enstrining бе presiding deity of a emp 


na-vylkiina: hand-pose combining dna and уйла тиба. In the former, úps of the 
middle finger and thumb are joined together and held near the heart, with the palm tumed 
towards the heart. In the latier, ps of the thumb and forefinger are made to touch each other, so 
аз io form a circle, the other finger being kept open. The palm of the hand is made to face the front. 

kalasa: jar. 

kanika: outermost segment of a temple with more than one ratha. 

recess. 
Идда: rectangular parallelopiped with S ike vertical sides. 


lala-bimba: rectangular boss on the door-lintel. 
lingam: phallic representation of Siva. 
matara: mythical creature with the head of a crocodile and body either of a fish or beast. 


Parivradevait: member belonging o the family of a given deity. 
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Pirsradevatd: accessory deities, occupying the raha niches of a temple with whose presiding 
deity they are usually associated. 

‘hd: central projection. 

ratha, ratha-paga: segments produced upon the face of а temple by projecting part of it to a more 
forward plane; ri-, temple with the wall divided into three segments; pakcha-, temple with the wall 
divided into five segments. 

rekha: order of temple with a curvilinear tower presenting the appearance of a continuous line. 

ida: branch. 

‘sarpa-undala: snake as ear-omament. 

заліз: integrated projection from the base of pandi constituting a gabled roof over the vestibule, 

iriahga: division of baa into three segments along the vertical axis. 


міці хала: sitting posture in which legs are crossed with heels kept close to the bottom and knees 
raised above the seat. 

varada-mudrà: hand-pose showing the palm turned to the front and extended downward. 

stu: relating to architecture. 

visva-padma: double-peaalled lotus with the upper set of petals tuming upward and the lower 
drooping downward. 

Joga-pata: cloth-band. 


Notes and references 


1. The village is approachable from Bobbili (on the Vizianagaram-Tilagarh section of South-Eastern 
Railway) via Balijipeta, the distance between the two being 26 km. 

2. Debala Mitra, ‘Nilakagphesvara Temple at Narayanapuram (District Vizianagaram, Andhra Pradesh)’, 
Investigating Indian Art, ed. Marianne Yaldiz and Wibke Lobo, (Berlin, 1987), p.191. 

3. For a general survey of these temples see G. Venkata Ramayya, The Temples at Narayanapuram 
(unpublished Ph. D. thesis, Andhra University, 1984). 

|. For the canonical classification of Orissan temples see N. К. Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture 
(Calcutta, 1932), pp. 78. 

5. Mitra, ор. cit., pp. 191211. 

6. Loe. cit. 

7. According lo the locally available information, the Safgamesvara temple had originally been 
‘crowned by three dmalakas which fell on the ground and were тейлей in their former position 


subsequently. 

3. Fora discussion on Kalinga see D. R. Das, “The Sangamesvara Temple at Sangam (Andhra Pradesh) 
to be published in the Prof. В. K. Gwaraja Rao Feliciation Volume, ed. К. V. Ramesh et al. 

9. In respect of metrology, structural and decorative details, and selection, placement and iconographic 
features of images, the Kalinga builders, notwithstanding their Orissan affiliation, developed а local 
tradition. Sce D. R. Das, "Temples at Jayati (Andhra Pradesh)’, Archaeology and History, Essays in 
Memory of Sh. A. Ghosh, ed. B. M. Pande and B. D. Chattopadhyay, (Delhi, 1987), p. 528. 

10. Р.В. Das, Temples of Ranipur-Jharial (Calcutta, 1990), pp. 15. and Pls. 22 & 23. 

11. Idem, ‘Saiva Images on Orissan Temple Walls’, Journal of Ancient Indian History (abv. ТАН), Vol. 
Xll, p. 108. 
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Probably under the influence from Кайр, some temples in Uikala, e.g. Svapnesvara at Kualo, 
BhriMgefam ar Bajakot (District Dhenkanal), Litgartja м Bhowanipur and Sirhanttha м 
 Gopinathpur (District Cuttack), Сала and Yamuna were accommodated in niches on the дл gha. 


j. Debala Mitra, ‘Four Litle-known Khakhara Temples of Orissa", Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1960, 


pp. 13. 
Ibid. p.2. 


Ibid. p. 2, n. S. 


‘Among the Мола temples eft unnoticed by Mitra, one, belonging 10 the Phtlefvar temple 
‘complex at Paikapara (Koraput Distric), is a shrine of Зараз, Another ruined Sapamatikà 
shrine of an oblong plan a Већа (Kalahandi District) was apparendy of the Аааа type. See 


D. R. Das and S. S. Biswas, “Three Early Somavamsi Temple-sites of Orissa’, Indian Archaeological 
Heritage (Sh. K. V. Soundara Rajan Felicitation Volume), ed. C. Margabandhu et al, (Delhi, 1991), 
pp. S138. 

Ch. LXXXVI, 21. 


Bose, op. cit., pp. 1T1. 
Venkata Ramayya, loc. cit: 

‘Among the temples datable after the 10th century, the Rajirici (Bhubaneswar) and the Indralath 
(Ranipur-Jharial, District Bolangir) have rightangled bhdmi-dmalatas and the Parvati (Bhubaneswar) 
‘and the Lakshmi (Puri) have their respective barandas indicated by the käng. 

К. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar (Bombay eic., 1961), p. 150 and D. R. 
Das, "The Lingaraja Temple at Bhowanipur (Orissa), /AIH, Vol. XIII, p. 78. 
Panigrahi, op. cit., pp. 1266. 

‘At Galavalli (Disrict Vizianagaram, Andhra Pradesh), the Kimegvara temple also has a 
three-moulding pabhäga of the type found at Narsyanapuram. On the basis of iconometric analysis, 
К. Jaya Sree (‘Chronology of the Temple at Gallavali: An Iconometric Study’, JAIH, Vol. XVIII, 
р. 59) places the temple during the first half of the 9th century and J. Vijaya Lakshmi and M. 
Krishnakumari (Kamesvara Temple at Gallavali, Delhi, 1991, p. 127) during the first half of the 
lh century. The Gallavalli copper-plate inscription of 393 Gaga Year records that 
Manujendravarman granted three villages to lord Gundesvara and made Samaveda Bhagavanta as 
trustee of the grant (N. Ramesan, 'Gellavalli Copper-plate Inscription of King Manujendravarman of 
Easiem Ganga Dynasty’, Journal of Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. XX, pp. 16И), Аз 
the Ganga era commenced sometime between AD. 496 and 498 (D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, 
Delhi, 1965, p. 291), the temple of Gupgesvara, identifiable with the Khmesvara in the absence of any 
‘other old temple at Gallavalli, must have been built before the close of the 9th century. The 
Divyesvara temple at Sarapalli and the two shrines of Durga and Siva temple at Jayati (District 
Vizianagaram, Andhra Pradesh), assignable 1o а date not far removed from that of the Kamesvara 
temple are also characterized by a three-moulding pdbhdga. 
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Coinage of Dvárávati in South-east Asia and the 
Kharosh(i -Bráhmi script 


В.М. Mukherjee 


‘The kingdom of Dvirivati was founded by the Mon people in the lower valley of 
the Menam river in Thailand. Its birth probably coincided with the end of the domination 
of Fu-nan in inter айа Thailand in the sixth century AD." The core of the kingdom 
probably extended from Lopburi (or Suphanburi) in the north, Ratchaburi in the west 
(or south-west), Prachinburi in the east and the Gulf of Siam or Thailand in the south.? 
At times it could have extended from the border of Cambodia to the Bay of Bengal.’ Its 
capital was first at Nakhon Pathom and later at Lopburi (Lavapuri).* 

It appears from the Pali chronicles Chdmadevivarhsa and Jinakalamalini that 
(Chamadevi, the daughter of the king of Lavanagara or Lavapura (Lopburi) and a spouse, 
probably a widow, of the king of Ramafiia-nagara (in lower Burma), came from her 
father’s capital with a large number of Buddhist teachers, and was placed on the throne 
of Нагірийјауа (modern Lamphun) in northern Thailand.’ Thus the kingdom of 
Dvirivati was strong enough to spread its influence over other parts of Thailand. 

The kingdom of Dvãrãvatî sent embassies to China in AD. 638 and 639.5 Probably 
Dvaravati participated in the maritime commerce between India and China. In the 
second quarter of the seventh century AD. Hsüan-tsang gathered information about 
To-lo-po-ti or Dvirivati and five countries in south-east Asia situated beyond ‘large 
‘oceans, mountains and valleys.” Obviously Samatapa (including the Noakhali and 
Comilla regions of Bangladesh) had commercial and cultural contacts with these 
kingdoms, situated apparently in South-east Asia." 

The kingdom of Dv&rivati flourished till the tenth century AD. when the kings of 
Kambuja extended their authority over the lower Menam valley. The Kambuja 
‘supremacy in the region declined with the establishment of kingdoms by the Thais in the 
territory of Thailand in the thirteenth century AD? 

_ The relevant archaeological remains, found at different sites (like Nakhon Pathom, 
U Thong, Phra Prathon, etc.) in the above-noted territory and ascribable to different 
dates within the above-mentioned period, include inscriptions, coins, sculptures, etc.!° It 
appears from these finds that the dominant religion of the kingdom was Hinaylna 
Buddhism. However, in the eighth-ninth century AD. Mahlytna was also practised." 
‘There might have been also some followers of Brihmanical саз !2 The sculptural style 
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formulated within the kingdom was extended to other areas of the present-day 
Thailand." The style itself betrays the impact of the Gupta idiom.'* 

‘The Indian influence could have reached Thailand via land-routes through Arakan 
and lower Burma or through sea-routes. Hslian-tsang noted the connection of Samataja 
with countries beyond the sea (Le. Bay of Bengal) like Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo or Srikshetra 
(around Prome on the Irrawaddy, and at times including arcas near the sea, as suggested 
by I-ching), Ka-mo-lang-ka or Kämalañkā (incorporating Pegu and the Irrawaddy delta 
ог Lankasuka of I-ching around Ligor in about the middle of the Malay peninsula?) 
To-lo-po-ti or Dvarivati (in central Thailand, as noted above), l-shang-na-pu-lo or 
lénapura (Cambodia), Mo-ha-chan-p'o or Mahichamp& (part of Vietnam) and 
Yen-mo-na-chou (2). It is interesting to note that analogous series of uninscribed silver 
coins datable (fully or partly) to the pre-Mon period in Dvarivatî (before the middle of 
the sixth century A.D)'® have been recovered through chance-finds and excavations in the 
areas of Arakan, Srikshetra, Dvàr&vati and 1Sinapura (or earlier Fu-nan).'” The coinages 
of these regions were connected by types, metal and metrology." Apparently five pieces 
of Arakanese coins of full weight (about 8 gm.) were exchangeable with five unit pieces 
(of about 10 gm. each) belonging to the Prome area, lower Thailand and Cambodia 
(Fu-nan).? The most common device of the coins of the last three regions was "a 
temple-like structure with a figure inside." If ће evolution of the representation of this 
device is followed carefully, there will be no doubt about its origin from the tripartite 
symbol (with or without representations of the sun and the moon above it) on the 
uninscribed Arakanese coins (PI. 34. 1 and 1а) 2! The latter seems to be a combination of 
an early Indian srivatsa symbol and the device of a trident (rrisüla) 2 While the outline 
of the srivatsa symbol developed into that of a structure, the inner prong of the trident 
маз transformed into a figure (simulating a human form or some other device)? Similar. 
developments of the srivatsa symbol took place in the Indian subcontinent itself™ 
(compare PI. 34.1а with PI. 34.21). 

Thus an analogous system of coinage spread from Arakan to Fu-nan before the Mon 
period in Dvirivati. Indian influences in different spheres (including writing, religion 
and culture) percolated through the same overland routes. 

The influences could have also spread through sea-routes. The maritime relations of 
the easter and peninsular India with South-east Asia in early Christian centuries are 
well attested. The evidence of Hsüan-tsang indicates eastem India's maritime 
connection with lower Thailand. 

The uninscribed silver coins (bearing “conch: the so-called temple", "deer or rather 
horse: the so-called temple", "conch: the so-called temple with the sun and moon above 
and a fish below", "a pitcher with leaves sprouting out of it" on both the sides, and 
а conch on the obverse as well as reverse) (Pls. 34.2-4) have been recovered from 
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inter alia several sites of the Dvàrüvati kingdom (like Nakhon Pathom, U Thong, 
Supanburi, etc.).?” Since analogous series of coins have been found in deposits of the 
Fu-nan? period in Cambodia, the coinage in Thailand might have been initiated in the 
age of domination by Fu-nan, which ended by the middle of the sixth century A.D. The 
fact that the finds include very small pieces, weighing less than 0'100 gm. and 
corresponding to the hundredth fraction of the full unit of about 10 gm.,” indicates the 
use of coins for even very ordinary transactions. 

The pre-Dvärāvatī coinage might well have continued during the Mon period 
in the kingdom of Dvaravati.9 The territory also struck inscribed silver coins bearing 
@) "a pitcher with sprouting leaves: a legend’, (ii) "a cow and a calf: a legend" (PL. 34.5), 
(ii) "a wheel: a legend", and (iv) "an inscription on both the sides"?! The coins of 
the series no. (iv) bearing the name Lavapura in Brahmi letters of about sixth century 
AD. are obviously the issues of the city of that name (Lopburi of the present дау) 22 
The Brahmi legend on the pieces of the series no. (iii), reading Sri-Sucharitaviko- 
rana (=Sri-Sucharita-Vikarna 7), is palacographically datable to c. sixth or seventh 
century АР? 

The legend in two lines in the Brahmi script on the pieces of the series (i) and (ii) 
can be read as (line i) Sri-Dvdrdvar(i) (line ii)-svara punya (-Sri-Dvardvatisvarah 
punyah), meaning “the illustrious lord of Dvaravati, the Righteous (or Just)" 
(Pls. 34.5-6) 24 The forms of the letter ra and va betrays the influence of the early Pallava 
variety of the Brahmi script of c. sixth-seventh century A.D? The old form of na found 
here is noticeable also in certain Pallava inscriptions and South-east Asian records of the 
sixth-seventh century A.D 

The legend on a recently-noticed piece, unearthed in Thailand, has some 
palaeographic peculiarities (РІ. 34.7). The inscription is in two lines. The first letter is 
ап ornamented form of the Brühmi letter $a with medial 7 and subscript r. However, the 
horizontal bar across the central part of the usually-noticeable form of Sa is absent. The 
base of the medial sign for Г at the top of the letter is left open. The second letter is 
Brihmi d (da + 2) with the lower end curved and looking like a semicircle, The third 
letter may be taken as an early Pallava variety of ra™ with the sign for medial 4 added to 
it. Nearly similar forms of the letter can be seen in certain South-east Asian records of 
c. sixth or seventh century AD2 The next letter can be intelligibly read only as 
Kharoshii va with a semicircular curve at the bottom“ ( 4 ). The last character of line 1 
may perhaps be Kharoshji га with medial i placed across its middle (nearly horizontal) 
section“ (44). The first figure of line 2 is surely a compound letter consisting of 
Kharoshii ха and va. The next letter can be doubtfully taken as a variety of Kharoshji 
ra‘ with the stroke for medial o placed to the left of the main figure but not attached to 
it The third letter is Brahmi pa with the sign of medial u. The last character is surely 
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пуа (ie. na with the subscript y) of the Brahmi alphabet, as noticeable in the coin legend 
discussed in the last paragraph. The curved lower ends of several letters may allude to 
the influence of the style of writing south Indian Brahmi. However, semicircular 
curves at the bottom of letters are noticed also in certain Kharoshtî inscriptions.“ 

It appears that the legend in question (722/15 PY) ) is written in a 
mixed script consising of Kharoshg and Brahmi letters. It can be deciphered. as 
Sr(i)-Daravatisvaro punya, meaning "the illustrious lord of Dvaràvati, the Righteous 
(or Just)". Since the legend refers to the king of Dvirivai, which kingdom was 
founded only after the end of the Fu-nanese domination by about the middle of the sixth 
century A.D, the date of the legend cannot be earlier than the late sixth or early seventh 
century AD. 

The above discussion demonstrates that Cha-ame Kaewglai is not correct in reading 
the coin-legend as a Kharoshti inscription” The legend is in a "mixed" script. 

We have already shown that such a mixed script (probably referred to as 
‘Vimistita-lipi in the Lalitavistara) was in use in ancient Уайра (including the lower 
West Bengal and coastal Bangladesh up to the Padma) from about the second half of the 
first century AD. to about early fifth century aD It was developed there by a powerful 
community hailing from the Kharoshti-using zone in the north-western section of the 
Indian subcontinent.” The economically and politically powerful immigrants from the 
north-west used Kharoshti and the mixed script (called by us Kharoshti-Brühmi ) and the 
north-westem Prakrit for writing their documents in Vahga? They developed 
‘commercial relations with South-east Asia, exporting, among others, Central Asian 
horses?! The horse trade was fully developed by c. third century AD‘? The 
Kharoshti-Brihmi using traders probably had a settlement at or near Oc-Eo in the 
Mekong delta, where was an emporium of the Fu-nan kingdom during that period.? It is 
now a part of south Vietnam. 

We have elsewhere noticed а Kharoshti-Brahmi legend of c. fourth-fifth century 
AD. On a seal discovered at U Thong in central Thailand. A Kharosht-Brühmi 
inscription can be seen on a rectangular carnelian bead (0°9x0'45 cm.) found at Khao 
Samkaeo (Chum-phon province of Thailand). It has been taken as a Brahmi inscription 
and read as Akhidaro. However, the third letter is surely Kharoshti sa. The last letter is 
probably Кћагов га with the sign of medial i. So the legend can be read as Akhisar. It 
probably refers to a personal name. The comparatively-early forms of the Brahmi letters 
а and kha tend to place the legend some time in the second or early third century A.D. 
The open mouth of the Kharosh letter sa, on the other hand, indicates a date in or after 
the first century AD" Thus the carnelian bead in question may be dated to the second or 
third century AD. 
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Some early inscriptions engraved on carnelian seals and seal matrices have been 
unearthed at Khuan Lukpad (Khlong Thom) in Karbi province of the Malay Peninsula. 
under Thailand? The legend on a seal matrix readable as Rujjyo can be dated 
palacographically to c. first or second century AD One of the letters on a circular seal 
inscription can be deciphered as Brlhmi a of c. first or second century A.D." The form 
of the next letter on the right is that of 1a of not later than the second or third century 
ADS The next letter can be intelligibly read only as a variety of Kharoshjî га.® The 
following letter is Brahmi jha or Kharoshji a if read, as in the cases of the other letters, 
from outside. So the Kharoshti-Brihmi inscription, datable to c. second or third century 
AD, reads as (УП) Atarafia or Atarajha 54 

Chinese sources indicate contacts between Tümralipi (in the Tamluk area of 
District Midnapore) of Уайда and Chû-li or T'ou-chi-li (Tokola emporium mentioned 
by Ptolemy) in the third century AD The emporium was on the western coast of the 
Malay peninsula, now controlled by Thailand. The Yüeh-chih traders (from Vaga) 
used to bring horses to the kingdom of Ko-ying or Chia-ying, located perhaps in the 
littoral Malay peninsula. The discovery in the west coast of the Malay peninsula of the 
seal inscription of c. second-third century AD. referring to Artarija may allude to the 
presence of the Kharoshyi-Brahmi using Yeh-chih traders of Vahga, who had originally 
‘come there from the north-western section of the subcontinent * 

t appears that the immigrant traders introduced the Kharoshji-Brahmi script in 
Fu-nan and Fu-nan dominated Thailand by the second-third century AD. The interest 
of Fu-nan in the Central Asian horse exported through Vaga, where the mixed script 
had been in use, probably gave impetus to its adoption in the area concerned. If the 
obverse device of the "horse: the so-called temple” variety of silver coins originated 
typologically in Thailand, where specimens have been found,” we have then further 
‘corroboration for the hypothesis about the introduction of the mixed script through 
immigrant horse-dealers. 

The coin of Dvarivatî under review proves the continuity of the use of the 
Kharoshji-Brühmi script in addition to the Brãhmî in Thailand even in the late sixth 
ог early seventh century AD. The fact that the Kharoshyi-Brahmi was used to write 
the legend on a variety of coins struck officially, proves that though Brahmi was the 
regular script, the mixed script was also important enough to receive official 
recognition." 

For the first time the mixed script is found to have been used for writing coin 
legends. The evidence of the coin concerned demonstrates the use of the script concerned 
in South-east Asia even during the late sixth or early seventh century Ар, if not in a still 
later period.” Thus the new discovery adds a fresh impetus to Kharoshji studies. The 
horizon of Eastern Kharosh is indeed expanding.” 
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35 
Mahasthan—the earliest urban centre in Bangladesh 
Afroz Akmam 


Mahasthan or Mahasthangarh, about 13 km. north of the headquarters of District 
Bogra, is today a humble village. It has a number of scattered mounds spreading over a 
wide area along the river Karatoya. The site (PL. 35.1) of Mahasthangarh seems to hold 
in its womb the remains of an ancient town which was fairly extensive in area and 
well-fortified all around (РІ. 35.2). The remains of the rampart are still clear 
(S0007 x 4000. 

The ruins of the garh were first described by Buchanan Hamilton! and later on by 
Beveridge, Cunningham and others. according to them the site was studded with 
isolated mounds. The entire area was well protected from the very beginning: on the east 
by the river Karatoya, and on the other three sides by a moat, the remains of which are 
known today as the Baranasi hd! (south), the Gilatala khal (west), Kalindaha sdgar 
(north)? From the archaeological evidence it is clear that the city spilled over the 
fortified area and drew the adjacent, presumably semi-urbanised, centres within its 
‘economic and cultural orbit. Within the petimeter of the citadel, isolated mounds, 
intervened by low grounds, are found, each bearing local names, such as Khodir Pathar 
‘mound (Dhip), Minkilir Kunda, Munir Ghon, Narasithgher һар, Parasurimer BAI 
and Лум Kunda.“ 

The earliest excavation in the Mahasthan region goes back to as early as 1929, when 
the site was first excavated by the Archaeological Survey of India under the guidance of 
K.N. Dikshit The activity was confined to three highest mounds of this area. The 
archaeological remains laid bare by him were scanty and provided very little evidence of 
the site, except a broad outline of the cultural sequence. The city was possibly founded 
by the Mauryas, as attested by a fragmentary inscription mentioning pudanagala 
(Pundranagara) identified with Mahasthan, the find-spot of the inscription (РІ. 35.3), . 
and was continuously in existence for a long time. The site was partially excavated (Pl. 
35.2) again by the then Department of Archaeology of Pakisthan in 1960 and 1961 which 
‘exposed at least three main non-descript building periods.’ Successive occupation at this 
place was found so intensive, that no building remains here offered a coherent complete 
plan. The spade that had cut through the virgin soil had reached at a depth of 25 feet 
from the surface. Recently a joint venture of Bangladesh and French team is involved in 
me-excavating the site. The team has worked for twosuccessive seasons—1993 and 1994, 
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The final report is awaited, but what one gathers from the verbal communication, it 
seems that the chronological sequence remains more or less the same." Dug down to a 
depth of 25 ft. below surface on average, the site revealed the following periods.” 

Period I, representing the Maurya cultural phase, is characterized by the so-called 
Northem Black Polished Ware (N.B.P.W.) punch-marked and cast copper coins, 
а large number of beads and terracotta females and animal figurines with punched 
design. Other notable finds from this period are beautiful buttons, ear-drops, rings, 
‘bangles, pendants and nose-studs of various materials, ranging from terracotta to stones 
and copper. Copper antimony-rods have been found in good numbers. The uncovering of 
thick deposit of the Maurya level along with the remains of mud-built houses reveals that 
the place during this period was crowded with thickly-set houses. There is no doubt that 
the city witnessed a well-settled life in the third-second century B.C. Recently-traced mud 
wall around the city of Pundranagara has been accredited to the fortfication-wall, 
belonging to this phase. A few pieces of the N.B.P.W. have been found at the working 
level of the fortification-wall. That the ancient city of Pundranagara was a fortified town 
is well-attested by the evidence of the fortified wall and the moat. A few ring-wells have 
been found at the Maurya occupational level. 

Period TI of Mahasthangarh stratigraphically belongs to the Sufiga-Kushina (7) 
phase; apart from revealing remains of houses of wattle and daub walls, roof tiles and a 
rich yield of terracotta art-objects of the second-first century В.С, it has laid bare within 
the fortified area a remarkable well-preserved brick-paved floor. A hearth and some 
post-holes at the centre have been found in the stratified level of this phase. In one 
trench, the lowest stratum was found to be associated with a thick accumulation of ash 
and charcoal, below which was noticed one wooden plank burnt and decayed. The period 
is represented by the black polished pottery, grey ware and red ware. A few pieces of 
black and red wares were found decorated with flower-motif. The period is characterized 
by a large number of copper cast coins and terracotta art-objects (Pls. 35.4 and 5). 

Period Ш represents the Kushtina-Gupta phase, exposing thick deposit of Kushtina 
pottery (PI. 35.6), terracotta figurines with definite stylistic affiliation of the 
contemporary idiom. Noteworthy pottery specimens of this phase are handled cooking 
vessels with incised design, bowls, basins, sprinklers and lids. A number of cast copper 
and silver coins and a gold coin of а Kushãna king have been found. The period shows 
prolific structural activities in brick. The rampart-wall during this phase seems to have 
been rebuilt in brick (Pl. 35.7). The evidence of secular architecture is rather scanty. 
However, the data are sufficient to indicate that large-scale building construction was 
done during this period. But no noteworthy masonry structure was built here before the 
time of the Guptas. The occurrence of beads of semiprecious stones, shell bangles, cast 
Copper coins and diagnostic terracotta figurines betrays favourite urban taste. 
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All these, no doubt, imply that the city witnessed an organized social structure with a 
sufficiently-strong base to support it 

Period IV representing the so-called Gupta and late Gupta periods is datable to 
about the fifth to the seventh centuries A.D. The city's connection with fortification-wall 
is very clear. Nazimuddin's ‘second building period’ belonging to this phase, termed as 
Gupta and late Gupta," is characterized by the remains of thickly-set structures in bricks, 
strengthened by iron nails and big iron hooks. Datable to about the fifth to the seventh 
centuries AD., the period has yielded rich antiquities, including varieties of terracotta 
plaques of the characteristic style (PI. 35.8), seals, sealings, beads of various materials 
including semiprecious stones (РІ. 35.9), copper objects, beautifully-modelled bricks 
and the stamped potsherds, diagnostic of the time. Another important object of this 
period found in the stratified level is a terracotta head adorned with a crown, indicating 
the royal association." But the most important discovery of this period (found at 
Govinda Bhifã) is the remains of a massive structure of bricks, supposed to be of a 
temple, belonging to the late Gupta period.!? 
. Тһе Pala phase of Mahasthangarh region, though stratigraphically not precisely 
labelled by the excavators, has been the most flourishing phase at this place. According 
to Nazimuddin Ahmed this period (along with post-Gupta materials) is well-represented 
at several sites like Khodir Pithar, Mānkālir Kunda, ParaSurimer Bagi and Bairāgīr 
Bhifî, all split-up mounds lying scattered over the main site of Mahasthangarh.? 
Interestingly, all these sites are spread in the eastem side of the mound. Discovery" of 
the ruins of a large number of big and small structures of religious and secular character 
from different sites of Mahasthangarh show how during the early and the late Pala period 
large-scale building activities took place in the entire region. A few pieces of beautiful 
‘ornamental pillars, some of which are decorated with designs like half-lotus medallions 
and floral scrolls and a door-frame were found from the stratified level. One such pillar 
of the РМа period of the place had been utilised at the nearby site, Bairhgîr ВА, to form 
а drain in a later structure. Characteristic of this period is the boldly-designed row of 
irti-mukhas emitting garlands of jewels. A fairly large collection of antiquities, pottery 
of distinctive character, terracotta plaques, ornamental bricks, stone objects, beads of 
precious and semiprecious stones and iron, bronze and copper objects have been 
unearthed from the Pila level at several sites scattered in Mahasthangarh area. 5 

We are now in a position to make an overview of the assembled materials found 
from the main site of Mahasthangarh. In terms of antiquities and structural remains there 
‘cannot be any doubt that the place from the so-called Maurya period to the post- 
Gupta-Pala phase (the place was in occupation till the Muslim period) was a flourishing 
centre, reaching its height of glory during the Gupta, post-Gupta and Pala periods. The _ 
archaeological evidence of the internal layout of this city-centre is admittedly very much 
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inadequate, but the physical magnitude of the place is significant. As a matter of fact the 
structural remains lying scattered in Mahasthangarh and in the adjoining area confirmed 
that attached to the core of the city, a rich countryside developed and both were 
intimately interacting parts. This is so clearly evidenced in the ruins of Mahasthangarh 
and the adjoining area. As regards the settlement location of the ancient city of 
Pundranagara, the archaeological evidence categorically provides a distinct picture—that 
the city in its ancient time was divided into two parts; the first one was Mahasthangarh, 
the main city centre, and the second stood for the greater or the outer Mahasthangarh 
zone. The outer Mahasthangarh comprised a large number of sites scattered all around. 
"Important sites yielding significant materials are Bairigir ВАА, Govinda ВАЧ, Skander 
Dhãp, Mangalkot, Kichak, Lakshindarer Medh etc. It is in this second or the peripheral 
part we propose to concentrate now. 

‘The archaeological materials collected from this outer area provide an interesting 
evidence. It is noted that while the appearance of the N.B.P.W. is very casual in this 
region, a rapid development of history is evidenced from the Kushiina period onwards. A 
look into the archaeological assemblage of the following sites would be helpful to 
appreciate the historical situation of the Mahasthangarh and its adjoining part. 

Bairlgir ВЬЦА or РВар' (30° x 250 x 10°), located near the northern rampart wall 
of the ancient city of Pundranagara (Mahasthangarh), reveals the materials which are 
similar to the objects found in the core centre of Mahasthangarh. The flourishing stage of 
this site coincides with the Gupta period, when a group of brick temples were built. The 
temples remained in occupation during the post-Gupta-Pala period. A large number of 
bricks of the Gupta period along with bricks of the later period are found freely in use. 
Excavation at this place has yielded the remains of structures belonging to different 
periods, one overlying the other. According to Nazimuddin," the structural remains of 
this place represent four major building periods, commencing from the Gupta period 
onwards. The system of using courtyard is found in both religious and secular structures. 
On one of the courtyards, arrangements for fixing the hinges of door-leaves are clearly 
‘seen in the semicircular notches in the wall on either side of a doorway. Regarding the 
settlement character of this place it is clear that though the site shows the beginning of 
history in the first-second centuries AD. (a large number of Кизћада potsherds have been. 
found), it had reached its peak in the Gupta, post-Gupta and in the Pala periods. 

‘Abutting the river Karatoya, Govinda Bhi," is located outside the citadel walls of 
Mahasthan. The site, supposed to be a part of the ancient town of Mahasthangarh, was 
subjected to excavations for two seasons. The diggings revealed successive occupational 
levels showing massive structural remains of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The 
Place seems to have reached the most flourising stage during the Gupta time. 
Nazimuddin' is of the opinion that the curious cellular style of construction was а 
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remarkable development in building architecture during this time. In fact, most of the 
structures show rows of cells in the foundation. Among the antiquities found from this 
site, a terracotta medallion representing a male and a female (Pl. 35.10), a head with 
strong Gupta affiliation and a flat circular clay sealing (PI. 35.11) bearing three stalks of 
a wheat-plant placed together within a railing and enclosed by an inscription written in 
Gupta Brahmi character are important. 

The next important site in the area is Lakshindarer Medh?? at Gokul (about 1 mile 
from the Mahasthan citadel), revealing interesting remains of a structure with 172 
rectangular blind cells of various dimensions. The whole bulk of this cellular 
‘construction forms the base of a stüpa or temple (about 6th-7th century AD). A number 
of terracotta plaques and associated art-objects of the late Gupta-Pala period have been 
found in the assemblage. Over the base was an octagonal plinth (no longer extant), over 
which was built a shrine with a porch at a much later period. The excavation inside the 
shrine "revealed а small intrusive cell containing human skeleton . . . and underlying that 
was found a circular brick-paved pit. ... A stone-slab was discovered at the centre of the 
shrine which bore 12 shallow holes with a larger hole in the centre containing a tiny gold 
leaf,’ bearing the figure of а recumbent bull in relief. The shrine was possibly dedicated 
to Siva. During the Pala period several smaller and subsidiary structures were built up; 
one was a solid rectangular platform and there is a group of ring-wells within the 
‘compound wall. The functional part of this rectangular platform is not very clear, but the 
ring-wells obviously indicate the presence of a large number of inmates living in this 
complex. 

Located about 4 miles west of Mahasthangarh Vasu-vihir, identified with 
Po-shih-p'o monastery,” is an important monastic complex of the post-Gupta period. On 
‘excavation, the site yielded two monasteries and a shrine. A large number of terracotta 
plaques that profusely decorated the outer wall of the shrine were found in the 
assemblage. Excavation at Narapatir Dhãp (one of the mounds in Vasu-vihar village) 
during 1973-74 exposed two monasteries (PL 35.12) with four wings and a 
semi-cruciform shrine with three terraced ambulatory passages all around. Among the 
rich antiquities registered from the stratified levels of the post-Cupta-Plla phases ‘the 
‘most interesting are 86 bronze objects, 34 terracotta plaques and a dozen inscribed clay 
seals, and a few stone images (Pls. 35.13, 14 and 15). 

‘About 2 miles south-east of Mahasthangarh, Skander Dhäp,? а mound located on 
the east bank of a big pond, has yielded an interesting red stone headless image of a 
divine figure, perhaps of Krttkeya (PI. 35.16). Stylistcally the image is typical of the 
Kushāņa cultural phase. No stratigraphical position of this image has been found so far. 
Explorations undertaken in this area have, however, laid bare ceramic evidence, typical 
of the Kushiina-Gupta period. 
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About 1 mile west of Mahasthangarh there is a site locally known as Mangalkot. 
A limited excavation at this site has yielded the remains of a temple of the medieval 
period. But the most important discovery happens to be an extraordinary hoard of 
terracotta figures (including heads, Pl. 35.17) consisting of a fairly good number of 
female figures of the so-called Kushiga-Gupta formal and stylistic affiliation. Some 
interesting terracotta figurines belonging to the Gupta and the late Gupta periods have 
been laid bare as chance finds, from the sites like Kichak™ (РІ. 35.18), Palasbari?" 
(Pl. 35.19) and Saralpur?—all located within the area of the greater Mahasthangarh 
region. A gilt bronze image of Mafijuéri , ascribable to the Sth-6th century A.D., has been 
discovered at Saralpur. Gupta vestiges in the forms of Gupta gold coins (one of Chandra 
Gupta П, and the other of Kumara Gupta T) were found in Bamanpara, a site close to 
Mahasthangarh. Prabhas Chandra Sen in his Mahasthan and its Environs? tentatively 
identified Gokul with Gopagriha, mentioned in an epigraph found outside the 
Mahasthangarh rampart. 

Should these archaeological materials be accepted as the remains of history then it 
would stand to reason to accept the fact that from about the 3rd century BC. 
Mahasthangarh and its environment give a clear idea of compact settlement. The 
‘over-all pattern of settlement in this area shows that during the third century B.C. the 
region witnessed a clear historical direction, to an extent even suggesting settlement 
hierarchy. This character emerges from a number of indications in the epigraphical 
record of Mahasthangarh. First, the suffix nagara in the name of the ancient town— 
Pundranagara— distinguishes it from grdma by which a village settlement of the period 
was known. Secondly, whatever meagre information is available regarding the 
politico-economic life of this region confirms that during the 3rd century BC. or 
thereabout, the ancient town Pundranagara was an. important political centre, 
administered by а mahdmárra, attached to the Magadhan kingdom. Economically too the 
city seems to have reached a stage of stability where currency was freely used. Thirdly, 
‘one may presume that the place was a nerve centre of the region where surplus grain was 
stored in a public granary or kophdgdla (koshthagara) under the control of a royal 
officer. The evidence of the existence of an official house in the epigraph for public use 
‘confirms one of the ten criteria of urbanisation formulated by Gordon Childe.” Another 
dimension to urban problem which seems to be very striking in connection with the 
emerging urban situation of Mahasthangarh is the city's involvement in, and 
participation with contemporary religious establishments. As a matter of fact the place 
was a centre of religious and cultural activity through the course of history. Religious. 
structures were indeed the dominant monuments of urban landscape of Mahasthangarh 
and its adjoining area. But what is important to note in this connection is that the 
existence of such a huge number of religious edifices as found through archaeological 
materials implied congregation of a large number of people in this area who were 
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attached to these establishments. These people needed food and shelter for their living. 
Unfortuiately, we have not as yet sufficient archaeological data to suggest corresponding 
secular settlement, at least not earlier than the Gupta period. 

Proceeding chronologically it is indeed most difficult to appreciate development of 
urbanisation in Mahasthangarh region on the basis of the objective data of archaeology. 
‘The primary hurdle that one faces in this is the paucity of evidence, not providing any 
clue to know about the antecedence of history in this region. Thus the process of change 
in the socio-institutional sphere following the farming settlement of the pre-N.B.P.W. 
autochthonous people, that is of the Pundra-jana, remains totally unexplored. But one 
observes here a pattern. While the usual picture of settlement of the older alluvium 
stretch of Bengal shows the Chalcolithic black-and-red ware succeeded by Northern 
Black Polished Ware, Mahasthangarh located in the older alluvium belt of Varendra 
exposes а cultural sequence starting with the N.B.P.W. (N.B.P.W., punch-marked coins, 
Maurya inscription, diagnostic terracotta art)—thus linked up to a socio-institutional 
‘economic process which had its root in the Magadha region. It is, therefore, clear that the 
beginning of the urban growth in the Mahasthangarh region is likely to be the result of a 
techno-economic historical process which was operative in the heartland of the Gangetic 
valley. The process was active till the end of the Gupta period. As for example, 
Mahasthangarh Period II reveals Suága-Kushága level yielding materials in the forms of 
ceramics (grey pottery, incurved bowl, red and black polished sherds decorated with 
flower motif), the diagnostic terracotta figurines, the cast copper coins, the beads, all 
time-bound types of pan-Indian character. The architecture of this period shows 
‘mud-built houses using wood, reed, tile, the type which was common in the preceding 
centuries. Ring-wells remained as a necessary adjunct to dwelling houses, as it was in the 
earlier period. The third phase (Period Ш) which is equated to the Kushtina period 
witnessed a prosperity in the historical process, revealing thickly-set buildings in bricks 
strengthened with iron nails and iron hooks. The period yielded rich antiquities like 
beads made of semiprecious stones, cosmetic sticks, bone combs, copper and glass 
bangles, seals, sealings, terracotta figurines, stone images, including varieties of pottery 
to cater to the urban tastes and needs. Gupta Period (IV) shows an elaboration in the 
settlement pattern. The building tradition of Period III continued in this period when 
brick, wood and iron were lavishly used as the building materials. The remains of the 
city—all in ruins—give a clear idea of the density of population evidenced by crowded 
houses crumbling down to others, thus offering no coherent plan. The city had at this 
stage no other option than to spread horizontally, including a number of new sites within 
its orbit. The sites, like Govinda Bhiti, Jahaj Ghat, Kichak, Lakshindarer Medh, 
Palasbari, Bamanpara and Saralpur, provide positive proof of archaeology establishing 
Gupta stratigraphy at the basal level. The period is characterized by its rich yields of 
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antiquities,—varieties of fine grained moulded pottery, a large quantity of beads of 
semiprecious stones, copper objects, antimony-rods, a few pieces of stone and stucco 
‘sculptures, terracotta figures and bronze images. A few Gupta gold coins have been 
found both in the stratified level and on the surface. There is no doubt that the region 
during this period experienced not only prosperity, but also a kind of identity, the 
causative factor of which lay in the formation of an organized political unit under the 
Gupta dynastic administration. An overview of the Gupta epigraphs” following AD. 433 
‘shows very clearly how Mahasthangarh during this period was united with the Gangetic 
valley as a part of a unified empire. After the Guptas the region's important political 
masters were the Pilas, when the city of Mahasthangarh seemed to have reached its 
zenith. It was in fact the principal territory of the Pala empire. Quite naturally the entire 
region and its epicentre Mahasthangarh witnessed during this period further development 
of the already-existing stability attained in the preceding century. The structures during 
this time were: made of the materials like bricks, stone rubble and black stone. The 
mortar and plaster were profusely used. The floors were renewed several times. The 
fortification-wall which at the initial stage (3rd century B.C.) was made of mud got 
renovation at several stages. During the Kushina-Gupta period renovation work was 
done with bricks. Our evidence shows that the rampart-wall was further strengthend in 
the late Gupta and in ће Pala periods when brick, slabs of stone, iron nails and iron 
hooks were used at random. In the Pala period the city is found to have spread 
‘extensively beyond the fortification-wall. The evidence of such an extension in the 
‚ habitational area no doubt suggests that the region at this phase witnessed a stupendous 
‘economic development that followed as a result of stable political situation. Numerous 
agricultural settlements grew up in this region, forming a strong base of economy. The 
index to this economic stage of life is evidenced in the appearance of a number of 
massive and majestic shrines connected with Buddhism and Brühmanical religion. Ап 
analysis of the epigraphs provides us an insight to appreciate how the penetration of 
different religious groups in the Varendra region started with the Mauryas and how the 
process continued without any break. In the early centuries of the Christian era two Jaina 
sects— Kotivarshiya and Pundravardhaniya— grew up in northern Bengal.” During the 
Gupta period, Pundravardhana-bhukti (of which Mahasthangarh was a key centre) had 
two other cities, namely Kofivarsha and Pafichanagari. Ruins of a large number of 
religious structures lie scattered not only in and around the ancient site of 
Mahasthangarh, but in two other city complexes as well. A closer observation of these 
structures would show traces of having been rebuilt, renovated and enlarged at several 
times. Such structural phases would confirm that there was a continuity of these religious 
edifices from the Gupta to the late Pala periods. During the time of the Palas the building 
of temples or installation of icons was considered as the highest act of merit. Such 
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emphasis on religious pursuits through erection of temples and making of icons could. 
mot have been possible without the support of the royalty and the rich people. 
Archaeologically speaking, during this period many stately buildings, secular and 
religious in nature, were built up at several places in the Varendra region, of whose 
magnificence no idea can now be had; but these undoubtedly constitute the most vital 
evidence of the phenomenal prosperity of this region that took place during the course of 
history. Some observations about art-activity may be useful in this context. While it is 
observed that art of Bengal till the Gupta period was rendered in a style corresponding 
perfectly with the art of its core territory—that is the middle Ganga plain—, in the Pala 
period, we see evidence of renewed activity in art, emphasizing its regionality. This is 
most explicit not only in the sculptural art, but, more significantly, in the temple 
architectural style characterized by cruciform ground-plan and pyramidal roof. The 
monuments are uniquely regional and vital, so much so that the type exerted enormous 
influence, extending far into Burma and South-east Asia. If we may judge that art grows 
up into a commercial and religious entrepôt, (two most distinguishing characters of 
urbanisation), then the enormous art-activity that characterizes Mahasthangarh during the 
Gupta, late Gupta and the Pala phases suggests a new ideational base regulating the 
urban life and culture of the region. The distinct aesthetic norms shown in stylistic 
homogeneity which happens to have been the hallmark of both architectural and 
sculptural art of Pala Bengal were undoubtedly the products of the skilled artists and 
craftsmen who were trained in an atelier supervised by master artists like Dhīmān and 
Bitpalo. Such condition persists only in urban setting. 
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36 
Buddhism and trade in early historical India 
Himanshu Prabha Ray 


This paper deals with the role of Buddhism in the expansion of trading networks in 
the Indian subcontinent from the latter half of the first millennium В.С, i.e. c. 400 BC. to 
AD. 300. The subject is of interest for two reasons: one is more general and relates to the 
notion of trading networks and traders as agents of social change. This is particularly 
relevant to the spread of early Indian influence to South-east Asia and I would argue 
against the proposition put forward by van Leur (1955) that the vast majority of traders 
from India were pedlars and the most unlikely media for the spread of cultural 
influences. 

‘The second issue relates to the emphasis on the so-called Roman trade in studies on 
the early historical period. There is little doubt that the post-Maurya period was 
characterized by a spatial expansion of urban settlements from the nucleus in the middle 
Ganga valley to regions which had hitherto been on the periphery, such as peninsular 
India (Ray 1987: pp. 94-104). The problem is: was this prosperity a result of Roman 
trade with the subcontinent under Augustus and Tiberius as argued by several scholars or 
was it the result of internal dynamics? I would take the position that the prosperity was 
the culmination of events that unfolded themselves in the middle Ganga valley in the 
pre-Maurya and Maurya periods, and one of the contributing factors in this was the 
support provided by Buddhism, 

The second issue shall be taken up for discussion first and the inter-relationship 
between Buddhism and trade in the early historical period outlined. It is only then that its 
expansion into South-east Asia shall be analysed. The model that trade per se can lead to 
social change should perhaps be qualified with the refinement that trading networks can 
only act as agents for opening up channels of communication, whereas social change 
results from shifts in ideological affiliation. 

A related issue is the question of identity of long-distance trade networks in 
pre-industrial economies. These networks required resolution of the infrastructural 
problems of storage, credit, payment and transportation for their success. More important 
was a regular flow of information regarding supply and demand; adjudication of 
commercial disputes; and creation of mutual bonds of trust. These problems could be 
best overcome by the formation of a "trading diaspora’ which created а corporate identity 
and cultural unity among its members (Cohen 1971: pp. 266-70). The criteria chosen for 
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the definition of this distinctiveness depended on a variety of factors, but a common 
religion has generally been recognised as a potent binding force (ibid.). Another issue 
that has come in for scrutiny is the alien element of these diasporas which takes for 
‘granted that these merchant communities continued to maintain their distinctive identity 
in the regions where they settled with little or no integration with the local cultures. As a 
result they were marginalised socially and politically and there was а disjunction 
between trade and elite politics (Chaudhuri 1985). As against this it has been argued that 
the alien element of trading diasporas was not a universal feature and in many cases the 
merchant communities appear to be rooted in the broader framework of society and to 
have become associated with revenue collection and court politics (Subrahmanyam 1986: 
рр. 31 and 538; Wink 1990: ch. Ш). 

But before the role of the Buddhist trading groups among early South-east Asian 
‘communities can be spelt out the question that needs to be answered is: what led to the 
appeal of Buddhism amongst the trading groups and what was its relationship with 
contemporary religious sects in the Indian subcontinent? 

The dissimilarity between Buddhist and Brühmanical ethos lay in their varied 
trajectories of evolution. While Brühmanical norms evolved at a time of agrarian 
expansion in the Ganga valley, Buddhism developed in a milieu of growing trade 
networks and the emergence of a complex economic system in northern India. A study 
of the social composition of the early saAgha shows that from a sample of over 300 
monks and nuns as indicated in their biographies, more than two-thirds came from large 
towns. As for their varna or caste affiliations, about 40% of these were brdhmanas, 22% 
kshatriyas, 29% gahapatis or vaifyas and only 1% fadras. Thus nearly half of the early 
members of the saigha came from powerful and wealthy families (Gokhale 1965: 
pp. 391-402). 

As a result early Pali texts reveal the use of two different schemes of social 
stratification. On the one hand the existing Brahmanical division of society into a 
four-fold varna hierarchy was accepted. On the other, early Buddhist literature 
higher and lower occupations. Listed among the higher occupations were agriculture, 
trade and cattle-keeping (Chakravarti 1987: p. 102). That these categories were not 
merely theoretical adjuncts is clear from a study of the inscriptional evidence from 
Buddhist monastic sites which record donations by a cross-section of the populace who 
mention only their occupations (Ray 1989: pp. 437-57). 

In contrast to the Buddhist perception of occupational groups is their position in 
Brahmanical literature. The expansion of the economy meant a proliferation in the 
number of occupational groups and the need to absorb them in the four-fold varna 
framework. One recourse adopted for the incorporation and.assimilation of these groups 
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was the theory of miscegenation or varna-sahkara, i.e. their origin out of the mixture of 
the four varnas. The comparative position of these groups, however, constantly 
‘oscillated depending on their economic power (Mukherjee 1988). But perhaps one 
‘category of donors that is intriguing is that of monks and nuns. Donations by Buddhist 
monks and nuns are particularly conspicuous at Mathura, Sanchi, Bharhut and monastic 
‘cave-sites of both the eastern and the western Deccan. These gifts by the clergy are in 
marked contrast to those of the Jainas where only an indirect reference is made to the 
monks, i.e. as revered teachers at whose behest donations have been made (Lüders 1912: 
по. 34). Nor can there be any comparison in scale between the natural caverns of District 
Madurai, where stone beds were gifted to Jaina monks, and the elaborate rock-cut 
carvings of the Deccan. How then are these donations of money, land and images by the 
Buddhist clergy to be explained? The Vinaya rules clearly do not allow the use of gold 
and silver by Buddhist monks and nuns. 

‘These references taken together with the fact that a majority of the Buddhist 
monastic establishments were located along the main trade-routes led Kosambi to 
suggest that monasteries may have supplied essential provisions to trade-caravans at a 
profit and also provided much needed capital at an interest (1955: pp. 60-1). This direct 
intervention of monastic establishments in economic activities has not found general 
acceptance. It has been argued by Heitzmann, for example, that ‘the location of the 
Buddhist monastic sites at a distance from the arenas of economic and political activity 
made their direct participation in such activity inefficient’ (1984: p. 132). 

In spite of the spatial isolation of the Buddhist monastic establishments there is little 
doubt that by the early centuries of the Christian era, the sahgha was a major holder of 
land and property, but this still leaves the question open about the affiliation of the 
merchant and trading groups. One indicator of their Buddhist identity is the donatory 
inscriptions from the major monastic sites. The other is the archaeological data. The 
archaeological evidences particularly relevant to this study are the seals, sealings, and. 
inscribed pottery, as the connection of these with trading activities is obvious. Of the two 
Tock-crystal intaglios from the north-westem part of India, one, now in the Berlin 
Museum, depicts а seated monk and a legend, in Kharoshihi of the Kushlina period, 
indicating that the seal (mudra) belonged to the sangha (Schlingloff 1969: pp. 69-70). A 
sealing comes from Kumrahar near Patna and is dated between AD. 100 and 300. In the 
upper half it shows the plan of a building, while the legend in the lower half reads 
saghasa or ‘of the sahgha'. This symbol of a building-plan presumably representing а 
vihdra is again repeated on pottery and has been found at several sites such as Kasrawad 
(Diskalkar 1959: p. 9), Salihundam, Nasik and Nagarjunakonda. 

Sherds inscribed with Kharoshthî and Brihmi legends are a consistent feature at the 
early historical sites in the Indian subcontinent. The distribution of these is extensive, 
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stretching from Mohenjo-daro, Kara Tepe and Tor Dherai in the north-west to 
 Chandraketugarh and Tamluk in the lower Ganga valley and via sites in central India to 
Arikamedu, Vasavasamudram and Korkai on the Tamil coast (Ray 1987a: pp. 1-14). 
‘The ceramics on which the inscriptions are found are varied and include both coarse 
and fine wares. In a majority of cases the inscriptions contain names of owners, but 
owing to the fragmentary nature of the sherds it is often not possible to reconstruct the 
shapes of the pots. The evidence from Shaikhan Dheri and Kasrawad suggests that two 
of the commodities that may have been transported in pots were wine and oil (ibid., p. 3), 
both major commodities of trade. 

In addition to the names inscribed on pots are the expressions or formulae known 
from early epigraphs from Buddhist monastic sites, for example dana-mukhe or 
‘principal gift of", aroga-dakshinae or ‘for the bestowal of health upon’ and saghe 
chatudife or ‘of the sangha of the four quarters’. These Buddhist formülae on vessels 
and the large number of sherds bearing auspicious symbols, such as the triratna, srivatsa 
and svastika, indicate the extensiveness of the trading network accepting the Buddhist 
symbolism. 

The excavations at Sonkh indicate that the use of symbols on ceramics dates to the 
post-Maurya/pre-Gupta period at the site. In the second-first centuries BC. these were 
either incised on the shoulder of pots or applied, though in the later Kushina period these 
were generally stamped (Hartel 1989: p. 187; Achilles-Brettschneider 1980: p. 129). 
Early historical sites yielding sherds with the trirama, rivatsa and svastika symbols 
include those of Kasrawad, Bhokardan, Kaundinyapura, Salihundam, Nasik, Prakash, 
Ter, Ahichchhatra, Rairh and so on. Some of these symbols also occur on tribal coins but 
are not used from the Gupta period onwards, i.e. from the fourth century A D. onwards. 

Certain questions arise out of the discussion so far: Buddhism shared the concept 
of renunciation with other contemporary religions—Jainism and Brahmanism. What 
then was the reason that it gained ascendancy in the early historical period? Both 
Buddhism and Jainism had a more liberal attitude towards trading activities and traders 
than Brihmanism, and yet we know that the influence of Buddhism was far more 
extensive than Jainism, which was limited to certain pockets. To what extent can we 
speak of a Buddhist identity? Related to this is the issue of the machanics of maritime 
trade and the channels through which Buddhism spread into South-east Asia. 

But first, what was unique about Buddhism? It was the only religion among its 
contemporaries organised into a sarigha or monastic institution. Among all the bodies of 
renouncers it was only the Buddhists who conceived monastic life; or perhaps monastic 
life grew out of the concept of the rain-retreat, the practice of remaining in retreat by 
ascetics during the rainy season, which was fairly prevalent but which only the Buddhists 
formalized. “The Jaina and Brahmanical wanderers had no regulations prescribing living 
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together during the rain-retreat. In Brahmanical texts it is living at one place (ekatra) or 
м a fixed residence (dhruvasila) that is contemplated. In the Jaina rules no specially 
made lodgings (like the диза of the Buddhists) are allowed and only the teacher 
(асагуордаћудуа) and his group of pupils (ganavacchedaka) can lawfully live together. 
But the Buddhist vassa became an occasion for the bhikkhus to live together in 
‘congregation’ (Dutt 1962: рр. 53-4). 

Though originally the dvdsas and drdmas were nominally for three months’ 
sojourn, they gradually became places of permanent residence. What united the monastic 
order and the lay society in the early period of Buddhism was the celebration called the 
uposatha held at the time of the new moon and the full moon. On these occasions, the 
monks recited the rules of conduct, while the laity affirmed their vows through the eight 
precepts. This also brought the monasteries into closer contact with the lay community, 
and it was this interaction that provided distinctiveness to the Buddhist зайвћа, both as a 
pioneer in agrarian expansion as well as in providing identity and cohesiveness to trading 
‘groups. 

Early Buddhist literature provides interesting vignettes of the process of interaction 
between the lay devotees and the saigha and the changes resulting from this. First is the 
change in the list of items that were to be given as dana or gifts to the Buddhist monks. 
‘The earliest lists included only four categories of objects: robe; food given as alms; place 
for rest; and medicine (Digha-nikdya, 1.61; Majjhima-nikdya, IL62; Vinaya Pitaka, 
TIL89). By the time of the Chullaniddesa (523), i.e. third century B.C. however, the list 
had already expanded to include fourteen items, some of the additions being clothing, 
vehicles, garland, perfume, paste, dwellings and material for lighting lamps. 

What is interesting is the inclusion of items like oil for lamps, perfume and garlands 
in the list, All these were major items of trade in the early historical period, and 
oil-millers, perfumers and garland-makers figure frequently among the list of donors at 
Buddhist monastic sites. 

Another concept that underwent a change was the concept of recompense. The early 
Pali canon had few tangible benefits to offer to the layman in return for gifts in kind. The 
only feasible reason for large donations to the saAgha was enhancement of social status. 
It is in the non-canonical texts that the idea of gift-giving is first attributed rewards like 
deliverance from the cycle of rebirth, old age and death (Milindapafiha, 41 dilemma). 
These undergo further changes in the Mahisiitghika doctrine and in return for the 
construction and decoration of stüpas, lay devotees were now promised wealth and even 
a stature at par with the gods (MahZvastu TI:363-97). 

Perhaps the single crucial contribution of the Buddhist monastic establishments to 
the physical well-being of the lay devotees was their role as repositories of 
knowledge: knowledge of writing; and the development of an indigenous system of 
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medicine. The Vedic system of healing was essentially magico-religious and the healer 
possessed only a superficial understanding of human anatomy (Zysk 1991: p. 16). 
Physicians and medicine were denigrated by the priestly hierarchy and brühmanas were 
prohibited from practising the art of healing (Taittiriya Sarihita, 6.4.9. 1-3). There was a 
shift from this magico-religious system to empirico-rational medicine in ancient India as 
laid down in the Sarhitds of Charaka and Suérüta of the early centuries of the Christian 
era. This empirico-rational system to а great extent incorporated and adapted the 
knowledge of medicine as developed in the Buddhist Order (Zysk 1991). Roots, leaves, 
gums and resins played an important part in the Buddhist materia medica and this 
knowledge of plants would have been crucial in the early historical period when spices, 
aromatics and woods formed a bulk of the commodities involved in trade. 

Learning in the Buddhist monasteries was first conceived as a grounding in 
canonical lore, though gradually its scope was liberalised. There are references in the 
Pli canon to writing and the composition of letters (Dutt 1962: p. 236), though its use 
seems to have been limited. According to the Chronicles, the transition from oral texts to 
written manuscripts took place in Sri Lanka in the reign of Vattagimani dated between 
43 Bc. and 17 вс. In the Indian context, inscriptions on the Buddhist monuments appear 
from the second century BC. onwards. While at Bharhut they are explanatory and simply 
indicate the legend depicted in the medallions, at Sanchi and at other Buddhist sites, they 
record donations made by the lay devotees. 

А legend in the Divydvaddna (532) mentions women reading the Buddhavachana 
by the light of a lamp and taking notes on birch-bark with pen and ink. Sculptural 
representations from the beginning of the Christian era are far more illuminating. A relief 
in the Gandharan style shows the young Siddhärtha being initiated into the art of writing. 
‘Another relief from Nagarjunakonda in the Site museum shows a scribe making a record 
with a stylus on a palm-leaf or thin piece of wood while priests interpret Siddhürtha's 
horoscope to the king (Dutt 1962: p. 236). 

‘An area in which the Buddhist approach, unlike that of its contemporary religions, 
is regarding sea voyages. Brahmapical texts like the Dharmasüra forbade travel by sea, 
while the Manusmriti (III.158) takes a less rigid stand. It is, however, in Buddhism that 
the notion of a protector who could be called upon in distress either by seafarers or by 
merchants travelling in caravans, developed into the concept of a Bodhisattva. 
Though the cult of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is often traced to the Saddhar- 
mapundarika-süra (ch. XXIV), the enumeration of the dangers is to be found 
in earlier texts as well, such as the Aguriara-nikaya (Kessivagga 119-20; Vol. П:121) 
and the Divydvaddna (92.25-8). The cult was already prevalent at the time the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien came to India in the year AD. 399 (Wintemitz 1933, II: p. 306; 
Schlingloff 1988: ch. 18). According to the available sculptures from Mathura, standing 
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and seated images of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara for worship are dated from the 
reign of Kanishka П, none being available from the earlier period (Mitterwallner 1986: 
pp. 115-24). 

What is, however, worth mentioning are the early beginnings of the concept. 
Perhaps the earliest representation of a seafarer in distress is to be seen on a medallion at 
Bharhut which shows a gigantic sea-monster threatening to swallow a boat (Barua 1934: 
р. 78). On the basis of the inscription the merchant has been identified as Vasugupta who 
was saved by meditating on the Buddha in his moment of peril. Chronologically, the next 
depiction is at Mathura where the Bodhisattva in the form of a horse saves some 
shipwrecked sailors from a group of hungry yakshis or female demons (Järaka, Bk П, 
no. 196). 

‘Through what channels did Buddhism spread, and by whom? The Buddha from the 
‘outset conceived the sagha as а missionary organisation and monks and nuns were 
exhorted to go out and preach— no two going the same way nor being allowed to turn 
down any invitation to preach (Vinaya 1.21). Indeed while monks were not normally 
allowed to travel during the rainy season an exception is made for the monk who is with 
a caravan or on a ship (Vinaya 1.52). 

One of the controversial issues relating to the history of early Buddhism is the 
question of a distinctive Buddhist identity, and to what extent it was different from a 
Brühmanical identity. A criticism that has often been made is that the Buddha preached a 
doctrine which prescribed a path to salvation and was not inclined towards expounding a 
ritual or communal religion. Thus the Buddha neither tried to abolish the caste system 
пог to do away with slavery—it was only those who joined the saigha—the 
professional salvation-seekers who were required to renounce conformity with the 
practices of the wider society. This statement is valid to a point but need not necessarily 
imply a contradiction, as there was no dichotomy between the two aspects of religion in 
ancient India or in the countries culturally influenced by India (Gombrich 1988: pp. 
23-81). Thus while the lay community followed the precepts and doctrines of the saAgha 
in its search for salvation, its daily life continued to be governed by Brahmanical rituals. 
It is significant that an inscription at Kuda refers to the gift of a brahmani Bhayila, wife 
of a brahmana updsaka Ayitila (Lüders 1912: no. 1050). 

In contemporary Theravidin societies, the term updsaka is generally applied to 
people who spend considerable time and energy on Buddhist activities, whether in 
private rituals or in organising support to the sangha (Gombrich 1988: p. 75). The term 
is earlier used in the early historical donations to the sagha. These together with the 
extensive adoption and use of Buddhist symbols and the location of Buddhist 
monasteries along trade-routes are ample evidence for the existence of a Buddhist trading 
diaspora in the early historical period. Ritual religion, however, continued to be 
dominated by Brihmanical precepts. 
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‘Thus the data presented so far explicitly supports the view that Buddhism was the 
dominant religion in the Indian subcontinent between 400 Вс. and AD. 300 and was 
patronised to a large extent by trading and merchant groups. It was also at this time that 
there was an expansion of trading networks both overland and maritime. This expansion 
‘cannot be dealt with here owing to spatial constraints, but has been discussed elsewhere 
(Ray 19891; Ray forthcoming). One of the lucrative ventures frequently referred to in 
literary sources at this time is the sea-lane to parts of South-east Asia. A variety of 
people ranging from princes to monks and minstrels are mentioned as voyagers on ships 
in quest of riches and fortune. 

‘A major problem is to identify ideological changes within South-east Asia at the 
beginning of the Christian era in the total absence of written records. We know very little 
of the belief systems of the early South-east Asian communities; burial was the main 
form of the disposal of the dead in mainland and peninsular South-east Asia and 
‘prehistoric graves with sumptuary goods and status symbols reveal hierarchical 
distinctions’ (Wolters 1982: p. 5). Slab-lined graves and boat-burials predominate in 
Thailand and the Malay peninsula, and archaeological excavations at many of these 
burial-sites indicate that they actively participated in the local maritime network 
extending from the Indian subcontinent in the west to the Vietnamese coast in the east. 
Objects of foreign workmanship include beads of carnelian, etched carnelian and glass 
‘and the Dong Son drums. 

In the Indonesian archipelago, the early Metal phase is associated with a variety of 
funerary monuments. The most striking are the stone monuments on the Pasemah plateau 
in Sumatra (Bellowood 1985: p. 293). For the moment there is little evidence of Indian 
contacts in Sumatra, though Dong Son drums have been reported from coastal sites. In 
а and Bali, the early Metal phase assemblages are associated with slab-graves and 
jar-burials and many of the coastal sites in the two islands provide evidence of maritime 
contacts. In addition to carnelian and glass beads, sherds of the Rouletted Ware which 
occur extensively along the east coast of India, have also been reported. It is then 
axiomatic that within this diverse fabric of society no single model can explain the 
process of social change. The trajectory of development would vary with the 
micro-environment and so would the adaptation and indigenisation of Indian influences. 

‘What is relevant to this discussion is that there is a shift in the nature of settlement 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. There is an increase in the number of sites and 
‘one of two major centres emerge in the settlement hierarchy. The new centres of power 
were located in the fertile river-basins of mainland of South-east Asia, such as the 
Irrawaddy, Chao Phraya and Mekong valleys. These are also associated with the early 
political elite and surface-finds indicate the presence of statuary and religious 
monuments increasingly adopting the use of bricks. 
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‘A number of wooden images of the Buddha dug out from places іп the Mekong 
delta have been radiocarbon dated between the second and seventh centuries A.D. (Smith 
& Watson 1979: p. 259). U Thong and Nakhon Pathom have yielded large quantities of 
gold jewellery similar to that from Taxila and Oc-Eo together with votive and Buddhist 
images embossed on heavier gold foil (Lyons 1979: p. 355). The problem is that as the 
bulk of the jewellery із in private collections of dubious provenance, documentation and 
study becomes difficult. 

Excavations at Beikthano in the middle Irrawaddy valley have unearthed traces of a 
stópa with similarities to that from Nagarjunakonda (Aung Thaw 1972: pp. 18-9) as well 
as structures described as residential quarters for monks. The site is dated to the 
fourth-fifth centuries AD. and the nature of the finds show similarities with those from 
Nakhon Pathom and other sites in the Chao Phraya basin. 

So far there is little evidence for structural activity in the Chao Phraya valley in the 
pre-Dvirivati period. Excavations at the site of Tha Muang within the precincts of the 
old town of U Thong led to the recovery of numerous bricks and brick-fragments in the 
pre-Dvarivati levels. This led the excavator to suggest that they may have been part of a 
religious or stüpa complex, as brick was not known to have been used for non-religious 
‘construction at this time (Loofs 1979: p. 349). 

The evidence from Oc-Eo is somewhat similar; while the site has yielded a range of 
of any structure prior to the fifth century A.D. Parmentier (1927), however, suggested that 
the small brick sanctuaries found in the vicinity may have housed the wooden images of 
the Buddha found in the area. 

‘Another region that needs to be considered in some detail is the Malay peninsula. 
Coastal sites on the eastern and western litorals of the Malay peninsula participated in 
the local trading circuit especially with settlements on the Vietnamese coast as suggested 
by the extensive distribution of the Dong Son drums. Certain pockets emerge in the early 
historical period — Kedah on the Malaysian coast and Chaiya and Nakhon Si Thammarat 
‘on the south-east coast of Thailand. Settlement at Kuala Selinsing, a site 100 km. south 
of Kedah, dates to around the second century AD. (Stargardt 1984: p. 6). However, it is 
the Bujang valley and the plains of the Merbok and Muda further north that provide 
indications for Buddhist structural activity dated from the fifth-sixth centuries onwards. 
In addition to four Buddhist inscriptions, this phase has yielded votive tablets and images 
of the Buddha (Shuhaimi & Yatim 1990). 

Three Buddhist inscriptions found in the Bujang valley are dated to the fifth 
century AD. It was earlier believed that these inscriptions were imports into the Malay 
peninsula, but a more recent study has shown that the stone used is shale which is locally 
available, thereby indicating that these inscriptions were incised at the site (Allen 
1986-87: pp. 37-8). 
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In the Indonesian archipelago, the earliest Sanskrit inscriptions have been found in 
Java around Jakarta and Bogor and belong to Pürgavarman, possibly of the fifth century 
AD. Sixty-eight protohistoric sites have been identified in and around the region. 
‘Archaeological exploration has also revealed extensive brick remains at Batujaya and 
Cibuaya, though more work is required to identify the religious affiliation of these 
structures. Another carly site is that of Kutei in Kalimantan. Here seven уйра 
inscriptions were found, inscribed on pillars of local stone. 

In addition to these structural remains, there are references to the presence of 
brühmanas. An oft-quoted example is the Chinese text Liang-Shu which refers to 
Tun-Sun in a schedule of territories incorporated in the ‘kingdom’ of Fu-nan in the third 
century A.D. Here more than a thousand brdhmanas lived and ‘devoted themselves solely 
to the study of sacred texts, purified themselves with fragrant flowers and practised tapas 
by day and night’ (Wheatley 1983: p. 299). Early Chinese writings need to be used with 
caution, as it is now clear that many of the terms used by them are not accurate 
descriptions of reality. These include terms like ‘kingdom’ which refers to chiefdoms 
rather than centralised polities. Similarly the word brühmana referred to is more likely to 
be a generic term for priests. 

Scholars writing on South-east Asia (ibid) have often assumed a migration of 
brahmanas to the courts of the emerging chiefdoms in the region. This assumption, 
largely based on inscriptional evidence of post-eighth century, does not hold for the 
‘earlier period. As has been discussed in this paper, Buddhism was the dominant religion 
їп South Asia up to the early centuries of the Christian era. But the equation between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism underwent a change from the fourth century onwards. With 
the evolution of the Brihmanical temple, Buddhist monasteries gradually started losing 
‘ground in the Indian subcontinent and could no longer attract patronage and donations. 
This in turn influenced the economic structure in the region and the make-up of the 
trading networks. 

Besides, by the middle of the first millennium AD. several crafts which owed their 
inspiration to the Indian subcontinent were widely practised in South-east Asia. These 
included brick-making, working in stone, especially the production of images, writing 
and more secular occupations such as bead-making. The construction of Buddhist 
monuments at a variety of sites in South-east Asia and the local engraving of inscriptions 
are further indicators of the extent of Indian influence. This could not have been the 
‘outcome of inviting a few brähmanas to the royal courts, but was the result of maritime 
contacts starting from the beginning of the Christian era. 

To summarise the discussion: maritime trade in the early historical period was 
considered a worthy occupation owing to the supportive role of Buddhism. Monks 
travelled on sea-voyages and it was through these channels that varieties of influences 
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were disseminated. Maritime trade assumes a crucial importance in the context of 
South-east Asia, because of the unequal distribution of natural resources in the region. 
‘Thus though the northern mainland has moderately rich deposits of copper, the bulk of 
the tin is concentrated in the peninsula. In contrast, iron-ore is more evenly distributed. 
Asa result in most parts of South-east Asia, copper and iron were introduced at about the 
same time in the centuries around the Christian era. It was also through these early metal 
age networks that the prestige goods of Indian origin were dispersed and more lasting 
changes introduced with the expansion of the Buddhist trading diaspora. An issue that is 


maritime network, though this has been dealt with elsewhere (Ray forthcoming). 
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Vangasigara-sambhandariyaka: a riverine 
trade-centre of early medieval Bengal 


Ranabir Chakravarti 


1 


‘The ongoing and increasingly-intense interactions between experts of earth and 
social sciences have in recent years left a definite mark on historical researches. 
Historians have been showing keen interests in the study of human settlements vis-a-vis 
the existing environmental, socio-economic and political conditions of past ages. There 
is little doubt that these interrelating factors do give shapes to human habitats which are 
among subjects of major concem of historians. Such trends in historiography appear to 
have encouraged historians of early India to take a close look at different types of settle- 
ments and their functional importance. It is only natural that the predominantly agrarian 
set-up of Indian society would generally favour a sustained research in rural settlements 
(both at micro and macro levels). Despite the definite thrust on understanding rural 
settlements and society during the early period of Indian history, historians, however, are 
not disinclined to the study of non-rural spaces. In fact, the study of the processes of the 
emergence, spread and decay of early Indian urban centres over the last three decades has 
been one of the most significant facets of historical researches on ancient India. 

‘The major problem of taking up such a subject for in-depth research is of course the 
paucity of evidence which plagues historians of early India, particularly those interested 
in socio-economic history. It is true that a judicious combination of archaeological and 
epigraphic data has often led to our better understanding of the nature of both rural and 
non-rural settlements of early India. The wealth of literary/textual information on 
different categories of settlements cannot of course be lost sight of. But these often tend 
to present a stereotyped and/or idealised picture which may have some relevance to the 
historian as and when they are corroborated and supplemented by epigraphic sources and 
archaeological remains known from explorations and excavations. 

‘Among non-rural settlements urban areas and commercial centres seem to enjoy 
historians’ preference. But sustained studies of early Indian port-towns are not frequently 
carried out. The recent spurt of publications on the Indian Ocean studies is expected to 
give a definite boost to the researches on ancient ports— whether located near or on the 
Coast or situated in the interior on the banks of rivers 
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‘These preliminaries may now be followed by our particular attention to а non-rural 
settlement of the early medieval Bengal. It must, however, be made clear at the outset 
that there was no ‘Bengal’ in pre-1200 AD. days. The undivided British province of 
Bengal embraced areas now substantially included within West Bengal and Bangladesh. 
Early Bengal may be taken here—for the sake of convenience—to denote roughly the 
same area. But in pre-1200 AD. period the area in question had within it four major 
geographical units with their distinctive ethos. These were: (i) Pundravardhana 
(originally denoting northern part of Bengal, ie. Rajshahi-Bogra-Dinajpur areas of 
Bangladesh and part of northern sector of West Bengal, but subsequently covering—in 
addition to the above mentioned zone—very large areas to the east of the Bhagirathi up 
to Chittagong and Sylhet); (ii) Radha (roughly denoting areas to the west of the 
Bhagirathi, i.e. present Districts—Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah and 
Midnapur in West Bengal); (ii) Vañga (embracing Dhaka-Faridpur-Vikrampur and 
Barishal and Buckerganj areas in Bangladesh)“ and (iv) Samatata-Harikela (the territory 
to the east of the river Meghna, i.e. Noakhali, Comilla, Chittagong and adjacent areas in 
Bangladesh). There was neither any uniform nor unilinear socio-economic development 
їп these four units which were never unified under a single paramount political power in 
the pre-1200 AD. times.’ The early medieval period did witness the rise of the Palas and 
then the Senas as the most formidable powers over this area," but they did not rule over 
the entire area of early Bengal. Among political powers of early medieval Bengal which 
made their presence felt in the history of this region, mention must be made of the Devas 
and Chandras? The Chandra rulers would figure prominently in our present discussion. 
‘They came into political limelight in and around the beginning of the tenth century AD. 
in eastern part of Bengal. Their earliest stronghold seems to have been in Harikela, 
but gradually their power grew to gain mastery over Samataja, Vahga and also 
Srihatta by the second quarter of the tenth century AD. 

The most reliable source of information for early medieval Bengal, including the 
territory under the Chandras, is epigraphic. Most of the inscriptions record transfer of 
plots of land and/or transfer of revenue in favour of individual Brihmanas and religious 
institutions by the issue of copper-plate charters. The present paper particularly focuses 
‘on one such copper plate, viz, the Madanpur copper-plate charter of Srichandra, the most 
important ruler of the Chandra dynasty, who is known to have had a long reign of nearly 
half a century (c. AD. 925-75). The plate was first edited and partly translated by R.G. 
Basak?! and was later commented upon by D.C. Ѕігсаг.!2 The plate was issued, according 
to Basak, in the 44th year of Srichandra's reign, ie. AD. 969, while Sircar dated it to the 
46th терла] year, i.e. AD. 971. 
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‘The main purport of the plate is to record the gift of a plot of land by Srichandra to 
а Brihmana named Sukradeva whose genealogy is also given in the text. The 
proclamation was issued from the victorious camp (jayaskandhdvara) at Vikramapura. 
‘The donated plot measured, according to Basak, 8 dronas; a revised reading by Sircar 
shows that actually 8 dronas and 8 gandas of land were transferred to the donee, 

‘The area where the donated plot was situated gives us some interesting clues about 
the settlement. Land was donated to Sukradeva at a place called Vahgasigara- 
sarhbhiingiriyaka in Yolhmandala (mandala = an administrative unit smaller than а 
province) included within Pundravardhanabhukti.' The administrative unit Yolimandala 
also figures in the Dhulla copper plate of Srichandra./5 N.K.: Bhattasali places. 
Yolimandala to the north of the river Dhaleswari in the Manikganj subdivision of the 
Dhaka district.'* Ancient Yolàmandala seems to have covered areas around modem 
Sabhar (about 15 miles to the north-west of Dhaka) which has yielded many significant 
archaeological objects, including the present Madanpur copper plate under discussion. 

The rather unusual toponym Vañgasāgara-sarħbhāņdāriyaka calls for a close 
scrutiny. Neither Basak nor Sircar offers any translation or explanation of such a queer 
place-name. Plots of land donated in copper plates are generally found to have been 
located in rural areas, minute details of which appear in the record along with precise 
information regarding relevant administrative divisions and units. The Madanpur copper 
plate merely refers to the name of the bhukti and the immediately lower administrative 
unit, mandala (literally, circle), without at all mentioning any name of a village. This 
may give one the impression that VahgasSgara-sarhbhindiriyaka was not situated in a 
rural space. Moreover, no information regarding detailed boundary demarcations of the 
donated plot and adjacent rural areas figures in our record, though this is a very common 
feature of early medieval land-grants. This further strengthens our inference that 
 Vahgasügara-sarhbhündáriyaka was a non-rural settlement. 

The term sambhdndariyaka may stand for a place where storage of items 
(bhdndara) could be appropriately (samyak) done.” Such storage of items may logically 
be associated with commercial activities at a given centre of exchange. This leads to a 
further inference that an exchange centre such as the one under consideration could have 
also offered warehousing facilities (sabhandara). The sahbhändäriyaka, as а non-rural 
centre of commerce, may correspond to pütabhedana, literally meaning a place where 
lids (of merchandise) were broken (by merchants for sale)." A püabhedana, like the 
sarkbhándariyaka, seems also to have provided arrangements for the storage of ‘sealed’ 
items of trade, ‘seals’ having been stamped on consignments to attest their quality, purity 
and weight. Both pütabhedana and sarbhándariyaka, therefore, may have had similar 
functions as a particular type of trade centre which offered facilities of warehousing of 
‘commodities. 
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The other component of the place-name, Vahgasigara may now be examined. It 
should denote the sea (sdgara) of Vañga. While Vahga generally covers the central part 
of deltaic Bengal (Le. Dhaka-Vikrampur-Faridpur), it also occasionally included in it 
areas near the coast, known in ancient times variously as Vahglla (Vahga + dla) and 
 Anuttaravahga (southern Уайра).!# Ancient and early medieval Vafiga thus extended up 
to Barishal-Buckerganj areas of the present Bangladesh. Vahgaslgara may, therefore, 
indicate the early medieval name of the eastern sector of the Indian Ocean. This is 
possibly the earliest base of an indigenous name wherefrom later terms like the Bay of 
Bengal and Vañgopasāgara (in Bengali) were derived. 

The history of maritime affairs in and associated with the Bay of Bengal has to be 
appreciated in the broader background of activities in the vast maritime space known as 
the Indian Ocean. The expression ‘Indian ocean’ is based on the Latin expression ‘mari 
Indicum’ used for the first time by Pliny in his Natwralis Historia (completed in or 
before AD. 79). His mari Indicum or the Indian Ocean apparently has a narrower 
‘connotation than that of the homonymous maritime space in modern times." Pliny seems 
to have placed his mari Indicum to the south of Indian peninsula. In fact, the Classical 
‘authors were better conversant with the Erythraean Sea by which a considerable part of 
the western Indian ocean was denoted. The eastern segment of the Indian Ocean was 
vague to the Classical authors. Ptolemy (c. AD. 150) refers to the Gangetic Gulf? for the 
first time and this has usually been identified with the present Bay of Bengal. Sanskrit 
sources generally use two terms to differentiate between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal: these two are pafchima (western) and pürva (eastern) jaladhi (sea). Interestingly 
‘enough, some epigraphic records, datable to the second half of the sixth century AD. and 
discovered from Vañga® (Le. Dhaka-Vikrampura-Faridpur region), speaks of prük- 
samudra. The expression has been interpreted to mean the eastern sea. This is of course 
the same as the Bay of Bengal which was definitely known to the inhabitants of Vahga 
in the later part of the sixth century AD. The Madanpur copper plate shows that the 
‘easter sea or the Bay of Bengal was called Vahgasigara in the third quarter of the tenth 
century AD. 

The practice of naming the Bay of Bengal or parts thereof after a regional unit of 
‘early Bengal (i.e. Vahga) appears to have resembled the custom of naming the Bay of 
Bengal (or parts thereof) as Bahr Harkand (or На!) in Arab accounts. The 
anonymous Persian text on geography Hudud al Alam (A.D. 982) uses this term to denote 
the Bay of Bengal which was one of the seas of India, according to the Arab writers.” 
‘The name Harkand or Harkal is derived from Harikela, a territory contiguous to Samtaja, 
and identified with the modern Noakhali, Comilla, Chittagong and adjacent areas in 
Bangladesh. That Harikela was an important commercial zone since the late seventh 
century AD. is clear from the Chinese evidence” But its rise to prominence in the 
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international maritime trade of the Indian Ocean in general and the Bay of Bengal in 
particular began from the ninth century onwards. Its major port Samandar (located at or 
near modem Chittagong) attracted considerable attention of Arab writers (and obviously 
merchants also).”* The unmistakable evidence of the commercial activities in this area is 
furnished by the continuous minting of high-quality silver coinage from seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. The integration of this area into the larger maritime long-distance 
trade networks in the Indian Ocean can further be demonstrated by the discovery of a 
gold coin of the Abbasid Caliphate Abu Ahmad Abdallah al Mustasim Billa (AD. 
1242-1253) from Mainamati All these may drive home the suggestion that both 
‘Vatigasigara and Bahr Harkand (Harkal) denoted more or less the same maritime space, 
the importance of which in sea-borne trade can hardly be lost sight of. 

‘One may remember that the Chandras had their primary strong-hold in Harikela.”” 
This provided the platform wherefrom the Chandras began to spread their authority over 
Уайра, Vahgila and Srihatta, due principally to the aggressive designs of Srichandra.”! 
This firmly established the Chandras as the most formidable power in Vafiga during the 
tenth-eleventh centuries. Significantly enough, the lexicographer Hemachandra of the 
eleventh century equated Harikela with Vafiga ™ If these two territorial nares apparently 
became coterminous, it would be logical to suggest that Bahr Harkana (or Harkal) and 
Vahgasigara were virtually interchangeable terms to denote the same maritime space, i.c. 
the Bay of Bengal. 

The compound expression Vahgasigara-sarübhandariyaka may, therefore, speak of 
an exchange centre associated with the trade in the Bay of Bengal (Vangasdgara). We 
may now take a close look at the officers present at Vabgaslgara-sarübhàn dariyaka at the 
time of the grant of land to Sukradeva. While most of the names of officers arc 
commonly seen in many epigraphic records of early medieval Bengal, three names seem 
to be rather unusual. They are nauvdjaka, arddhanauvdaka and gochchhakapati. The 
term nauvdtaka occasionally occurs in some records in the sense of fleet of boats, the 
context being descriptions of movements of victorious fleets along certain rivers. But 
the Madanpur copper plate of Srichandra furnishes the solitary evidence of the use of the 
term in the sense of a royal officer. ‘In the context of our plate’, suggests Basak, ‘the 
word nauvdjaka may, therefore, refer to the Head of the royal navy. 5 It would, however, 
be difficult to prove that the Chandras ever maintained a regular navy. Seen from this 
angle, nauvajaka could have been an officer entrusted with the affairs of the mercantile 
marine. The expression ardhanauvdjaka, also unique in the Bengal inscriptions, 
therefore stands for an officer of the same department, but junior to the nauvajaka.™ The 
presence of the officer looking after the mercantile marine, along with his subordinate, at 
Vahgasügara-sarbbhándáriyaka further highlights the commercial significance of the 
non-rural settlement. Now to the term gochchhakapati. Basak equates it with Sanskit 
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goshthakapati, i.e. the administrative head in charge of pasture lands and cowherds.*” 
Without at all disputing Basak's interpretations, an alternative meaning may be ventured 
here, The term goshtha/goshthi may also be taken to mean an association, a pro- 
fessional group ог body. In this sense it has a close correspondence to terms like srent, 
gana, pūga, sahgha, denoting a guild-like association of persons following а common 
craft or trade. Goshthakapati, therefore, may signify an officer in charge of goshthis or 
guilds. At a commercial centre such as Vangasügara-sarbbhündariyaka the presence of 
an officer looking after goshthis or guilds is a distinctly likely possibility. The functions 
of these three officers, viz, nauvāțaka, arddhanauvataka and gochchhakapati being 
oriented towards the non-rural sectors of the economy, they underline the material 
interests of the Chandras in Vahgasigara-saribhindariyaka.” 


ш 


The above discussion may help understanding the nature and possible functions of 
the area under review. But where was it actually located? There is no direct evidence to 
suggest its location on or near the coast On the other hand the record gives an 
impression that the donated plot was not far away from either the issuing centre 
(Vikramapura) or the findspot (close to Sabhar). The archaeological treasures of Sabhrar 
have aroused interest of scholars over a long time. Lying at distance of 15 miles to the 
north-west of Dhaka and on the bank of the river Bangshi, Sabhar has several mounds. 
‘The Kotbari mound has a large rectangular area (720' x 550^), enclosed by a mud wall 
the height of which was 25’ (as reported in 1921). That it was a flourishing Buddhist 
centre can clearly be seen in a number of Buddha-images—inscribed as well as 
uninscribed (from the Rajasan mound) —, a stüpa (near the bus-stand at Sabhar) and a 
stüpa complex of impressive size (from the Rajbari mound). Among other antiquities 
discovered from Sabhar, mention may be made of six post-Gupta gold coins and two 
inscriptions (from Harish Chandra Rajar Bari), a silver Harikela coin and a gold coin, 
datable to the eighth century.*° The location of the site on the bank of river having 
connexions with distant areas has naturally encouraged archaeologists to suggest that 
Sabhar was a riverine port in older times. It still commands a respectable commercial 
traffic in timber, rice, pulses and maintains linkages with Barishal, Sylhet and Rajshahi.“ 
‘The importance of this rich site can hardly be overemphasized, particularly in view of its 
location on the bank of a river. Long ago, N.K. Bhattasali guessed that the present namie 
Sabhar could have been derived from Sanskrit sambhara which means wealth, 
Collection of items etc. Such а name would aptly fit a riverine archaeological 
site with definite commercial significance. The discovery of the Madanpur 
copper plate of Srichandra from the Sabhar area may therefore strongly suggest 
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that a sambhandariyaka (a trade centre with warehousing facilities) could very well have 
existed at Sabhar in the early medieval times. Vañgasāgara-sarhbhändäriyaka thus would 
closely correspond to present Sabhar and also appears to have been a riverine port under 
the Chandras. 

The suggested identification of Vahgastgara-sarhbhindariyaka with present Sabhar 
near Dhaka may raise another question: how to explain the possible connexions of this 
sarkbhandariyaka at Sarbbhira or Sabhar with Vaigasigan or Bay of Bengal which was 
at a distance from the said riverine port? The problem may be tackled by going back to 
the conditions in Майра in the second half of the sixth century Ар. It was during this 
time that Уайда emerged as an independent political entity under three rulers, 
Dharmãditya, Samüchiradeva and Gopachandra? The politico-administrative and 
socio-economic history of Vañga during the latter half of the sixth century Ар. is known 
from several copper plates issued by these kings. Land-traasactions were recorded in the 
Varakamandala-vishaya (vishaya = district, the area embracing parts of Goalando 
subdivision and Kotalipara region in the Gopalganj subdivision of the Faridpur district), 
following the customs or practices prevalent in the territory up to the sea 
(prak-samudra-maryyada)“ The expression prük-samudra has also been taken to 
‘mean the eastern sea (ie. the Bay of Bengal) 5 Whichever interpretation of 
 prük-samudra is accepted, it cannot but denote the Bay of Bengal. This unmistakably 
shows that the Уайда country, though not situated in a littoral tract, had an intimate 
knowledge of the eastern sea. Ancient Vañga had in it another significant administrative 
centre named Navyävakāśikt, where as important an officer as the Mahdprati haroparika. 
(Mahapratihtra = chief of palace guards and uparika = local governor), named 
Nügadeva was stationed. Navyävakāśikā literally means а new opening or channel 
(navya = new and ауада = opening, canal). The relevance of such a new opening in a 
territory designated ‘prdk-samudra’ can be properly appreciated if we logically 
surmise that such ‘new openings’ (or canals) led to new access to the sea. Changes 
in river courses leading to new channels in the delta are quite common in this area. 
Such channels—old or new—were mostly navigable and must have facilitated 
riverine communications between Vanga and littoral areas in the Bengal coast. Ancient 
people and rulers of Уайда must have been well aware of the economic significance 
of the riverine connexions of Майра, oriented to the sea. That ancient Уайра (and 
also Samatata) was very rich in inland riverine communication network will clearly 
be illustrated by the frequent epigraphic references to nau-bandhakas!nau-dandakas 
(parking stations for boats and vessels plying in rivers). Even more, interesting is 
the information about a nûv-dtû-kshenî, figuring in a record from ancient Vaga. 
This term seems to have denoted a ship/boat building harbour (nau = boat/vessel/ 
ships, did = door-frame; ksheni from kshayana = harbour). Information regarding 
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nau-vátakas and ndv-dtd-ksheni invariably occurs in the final portions of grants where 
boundary demarcations of the donated area are specified. Seen from this angle, 
bboat-parking stations and boat/ship building harbours of ancient Vahga were prominent 
enough to have been regularly considered as important landmarks in the rural space. The 
commercial significance of riverine communication networks іп ancient 
Майа, cannot, therefore, be overemphasized. The awareness of the rulers of Vahga in 
that direction can clearly be appreciated in the appointment of an officer, 
Vyapara-karandya in Varakamandala-vishaya during the reign of Dharmãditya. He 
appears to have been an officer, according to Pargiter, ‘who has to regulate trade.’ 
АЙ these may help us understand why an administrative unit had to be set up at 
Navyüvakkéikà in the same vishaya. In this context the earlier suggestion of Bhattasali 
that Navyavakasika was the same as Sabhar itsclf,*? assumes special significance. The 
commercial significance of this area may, therefore, be pushed back to the latter half of 
the sixth century AD. 

The area of Vaága continued to maintain connexions with the Bay of Bengal and 
the littoral areas of Bangladesh in early medieval times through its many rivers. This 
must have resulted in the coining of the name Navya to denote a part of Vanga, as 
seen in the Calcutta Sahitya Parishad copper plate of the thirteenth century (Paund- 
ravardhanabhuktyantahpdti-Vahge пдууе) The same record speaks of the village of 
‘Vinayatilaka (in Navya) which had the sea (ie. the Bay of Bengal) as its eastern 
boundary (navye Vinayatilakagrame parvve samudrasima) and a channel as its southern 
limit (dakshine pranullibhüh sima). The term ndvya was used definitely to highlight 
the navigability of water courses (rivers, new channels, canals etc.), up to the sea. If 
B.C. Sen's reading of the Rampal copper plate of Srichandra is accepted, then the 
existence of Navyamandala, an administrative unit, in Vahga has to be recognized. 
B.C. Sen locates it in Barishal-Buckerganj area and it had the main stream of the Meghna 
as its eastern limit. The navigability of rivers of ancient and early medieval Vanga may 
be appreciated in view of Sabhar's riverine communications with Barishal also in recent 
times. 


Vv 


The above discussions would underline the importance of riverine commercial 
networks in early Vahga which had connexions with the littoral areas. This explains 
the significance of the archaeological site at Sabhar which seems to have functioned 
as an inland riverine por—first as Navyāvakāśikā and then as Vangaságara- 
saribhandariyaka—of ancient and early medieval Vanga. Trade at this centre and 
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it riverine linkages with the Bengal coast was largely responsible for its being 
considered as an administrative centre under early rulers of Vahga and also the 
Chandras. Around the sixth century A.D. it emerged as a riverine port, while in the third 
quarter of the tenth century it had a sarabhdndariyaka, i.e. it probably offered 
storing/warehousing facilities. 

But what happened at Sabhar between the sixth and tenth centuries remains in the 
dark. Precisely during this time, epigraphic evidence suggests the emergence of another 
riverine port to prominence. This is Devaparvata, situated in Samatata-Harikela region 
(i.e. roughly to the east of the Meghna). It has been identified with Mainamati-Lalmai in 
Comilla, Bangladesh. The earliest epigraphic description of Devaparvata figures in the 
Kailan copper plate of Sridharanarata (c. AD. 665-75). Devaparvata was encircled by the 
river Kshīrodā (ie. modem Khira or Khimai), both banks of which were decorated by 
boats and in which elephants bathed. Devaparvata is further described as sarvatobhadra, 
meaning either it was approachable from all four sides (by river?) or it had gates on all 
four sides (Atha mattamdtarga-Sata-sutha-vigahyamdna-vividha-tirthaya naubhir- 
aparimitabhir=uparachitakulaya — parikshitüd-abhimatanimnagáminy — xshirodayà 
sarwatobhadrakad=Devaparvvatach.*) This unmistakably shows Devaparvata to be а 
riverine port in Samatata in the second half of the seventh century ло. Devaparvata was 
also the principal political centre of the Rata rulers. Apart from being a riverine port and 
а political centre, Devaparvata was situated in an area which had a distinct orientation to 
riverine communications. Towards the end of the record three boat parking-stations 
(naudandakas) appear. The eastem boundary of the donated plot had villa-bhanga 
(ef. the Bengali word bil, moss covered with water) which was associated with 
nishkrantaka-pravishtaka (facilities of entry and exit of vessels”). Terms like naw- 
prithyi, nau-ithira-vegd, etc. are used to denote boundary marks." The exact meaning of 
these unusual words is difficult to ascertain, But that these were intimately associated 
with the plying of boats in the inland riverine network is beyond doubt. 

Devaparvata once again figures in the Asiatic Society copper-plate of Bhavadeva 
Abhinavamrigatika (c. AD. 765-80), a ruler belonging to the Deva dynasty of Samatata. 
Devaparvata's association with the river Kshirodà appears in this record too. The 
interesting point is that the epigraphic account of Devaparvata here is more elaborate and 
grand —though doubtless stereotyped—than the one found іп the Kailan copper-plate 
inscription composed nearly a century ago. In the eighth century Devaparvata is 
explicitly stated to have been the jayaskandhavara (literally,victorious camp) which in 
the then phraseology was often conterminous with the royal capital or at least a major 
political centre.” The more elaborate account and the epithet jayaskundhavara of 
Devaparvata in the eighth century point to the enhancement of the status of Devaparvata 
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both as a riverine trade centre and a political centre. The Devas as the local power 
of Samatata did not fail to appreciate the significance of this riverine port. 

The last known epigraphic evidence of Devaparvata is furnished by the 
Paschimbhag copper plate of Srichandra (c. AD. 925-75), dated in his regnal year 5 (i.e. 
с. AD. 930). Once again the recurrent feature of the account of Devaparvata is its 
location on the Kshiroda (Kshirodam=anu Devaparvata=iti Srimat=tad=etat purarh), оп 
which plied many boats. That Lalambivana (same as the Lalmai) was searched by 
hundreds of boatmen (Lalambivanam=atra ndvika-Satair=anvishta) is also mentioned by 
this record. This further underlines the navigability of Kshirodi and the role of 
Devaparvata as a riverine port. But significantly enough, the record was issued by 
Srichandra по! from Devaparvata, but from Vikramapura, the jayaskandhdvdra. In fact, 
the reference to Devaparvata figures in the context of Trailokyachandra’s (father of 
Srichandra) conquest of Samatata country and his authority over the riverine port. 
Though Devaparvata is mentioned in Srichandra’s record of c. AD. 930, it has its proper 
relevance to the previous reign of his father. 

The above survey indicates that Devaparvata was the most important riverine port 
їп Samatata country from the second half of the seventh to the first quarter of the tenth 
century. The Samatata-Harikela country during this period provided the primary 
power-base to the Rtas, Devas and carly Chandra rulers. The accession of Srichandra to 
the throne in c. AD. 925 signalled a remarkable expansion and growth of the Chandra 
Political power. By the time of the composition of the Paschimbhag copper plate (i.e. c. 
AD. 930) Srichandra's authority spanned over wide areas including КАтагйра, Srihatta. 
and айва, while retaining his control over Samatapa-Harikela zone. On or before 
AD. 930 Vikramapura became the new jayaskandhdvara or seat of power of the 
Chandra, indicating the shift of the stronghold of the Chandra power from Samatata to 
the very heart of Vahga. This probably became necessary in order to ensure a better 
administrative integration of the expansive Chandra domain. The reasonable assumption 
would be to view Уайда as a more important zone than Samatata-Harikela area in terms 
of the Chandra polity and politics. 

As Vahga began to emerge into limelight, a riverine port like Sabhar, situated not 
far away from Vikramapura, would gradually come into greater prominence. 
Correspondingly, the earlier riverine harbour at Devaparvata in the Samataja country 
seems to have been relegated to a less significant position. The commercial activities at 
the harbour of Devaparvata are to be situated, at least on epigraphic grounds, in a period 
of three centuries when nothing is heard about the riverine port at Sabhar, whether as 
Navyävakāśikā or under the new name Vahgasigara-sarhbhándáriyaka. The renewed. 
importance of the riverine port at Sabhar in the tenth century appears to have been due, at 
least partly, to the interests of the Chandras in this area. 
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The site of Sabhar, therefore, twice came into limelight in four centuries as a 
riverine port, having linkages with the littoral areas of Vafga: first as Navyävakāikā in 
the sixth century and then as Vañgasāgara-sarhbhāņdāriyaka in the tenth century. A 
common pattern in the history of this harbour is that on both the occasions its 
commercial significance was followed by and/or associated with its being a local 
administrative centre also. Unlike Devaparvata, this riverine port never enjoyed the 
status of being а jayaskandhivara, 

When the inland riverine port at Sabhur first came to our notice in the second half of 
the sixth century AD, the most famous port in Bengal, if not of the whole of 
north-eastern India, was Tamralipta (in District Midnapur). Tamralipta was in a 
flourishing condition for a further century or slightly more. The last known reference to 
this harbour figures in a 8th-century record. The gradual decay of this leading port must 
have adversely affected Bengal’s sea-bome trade and also the conditions of inland 
riverine ports like Navyävakāśikā at Sabhar. The effect of the decline of this port of 
international connexions seems to have been overcome with the rise of а major harbour 
at Samandar, located near present Chittagong in Bangladesh, from the ninth century 
onwards. Samandar often appears in the accounts of medieval Arab writers as a major 
harbour. Thus the centre of maritime trade of Bengal seems to have shifted in the early 
‘medieval period from Dandabhukti area to Samataja-Harikela, The rise of an 
international harbour in Samataja-Harikela would have certainly proved advantageous 
for an inland riverine port like Vañgasāgara-sarhbhāndāriyaka. 

Studies in the maritime history and maritime trade generally tend to highlight 
leading ports with far-flung international network where overland, coastal and overseas 
routes converged. Priority is given to such celebrated ports of early India like Barygaza, 
Muziris, Cambay, Quilon, NAgapatfanam, Kaveripattinam, Tàmralipta and Samandar, by 
maritime historians of early and medieval India. The role of a harbour of international 
stature cannot adequately be appreciated merely in terms of ‘its litorals and the 
immediate maritime space. The importance of a port is largely shaped, among other 
factors, by its hinterland and foreland.“ The situation of a harbour vis-a-vis its hinterland 
and foreland can hardly be judged merely by being an ‘at sea’ historian. The conditions 
inland are inseparably linked with the affairs in the littorals. It was Fernand Braudel who 
‘made us conscious about the unity between the land and the sea by his magistefial study 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The history of the Mediterranean, wrote Braudel, ‘can no more 
һе separated from that of the lands surrounding it than the clay can be separated from the 
hands of the potter who shapes it: 
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Such a perspective may help us appreciate more meaningfully the role of inland 
riverine harbours of early Bengal, like Vaiga-ságara-sambhündáriyaka. They would 
often remain in the background, overshadowed by international harbours either in an 
estuary or on a roadstead. But inland riverine ports hold the very life-line of supplies to 
and from larger ports. The existence of a large port would invariably suggest the 
existence also of a series of secondary harbours around it or somewhere away, but having 
definite linkages with the greater port. These smaller inland ports like Navyavakisika or 
later Vangasigara-sambhandariyaka were generally rooted firmly to their respective rural 
spaces and hence could have held the key to the long distance overseas trade in daily 
necessities, including crops. 

‘An attempt has been made here to situate the riverine port at Vahgasigari- 
sahbhāndäriyaka in the over all background of trade in the eastern sector of the Indian 
Ocean in the early medieval times. The focus on non-rural spaces often falls on 
celebrated urban areas, and tends to ignore the smaller ones. ‘But it would be mistake,’ 
as Braudel puts it, ‘to count the sun-cities—Venice, Florence, Nuremberg, Lyons, 
Amsterdam, London, Delhi, Nanking, Osaka. Towns form hierarchies everywhere, but 
the tip of the pyramid does not tell us everything, important though it may be." If the 
historian of the Indian Ocean does not wish to be at bay, the importance of such inland 
riverine ports as the one that stood at Sabhar has to be weighed in. 
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38 
Land-measurement and land-revenue system in Bengal under the Senas 
Chitrarekha Gupta. 
1 


Twelve copper-plate inscriptions of ihe Sena rulers have so far been found in 
different parts of Bengal. Since most of these charters were issued from Vikramapura in 
Майра, D.C. Sircar suggested that it was the main capital of the Senas.! From their base 
at lower Bengal the Senas stretched their arms of power in other directions. This was in 
sharp contrast to the Guptas or the Palas, who had their main stronghold, so far as 
Bengal was concerned, in north Bengal, as is suggested by the spatial distribution of 
their land-grant documents. 

Of the twelve copper-plate inscriptions of the Senas nine refer to grants of lands 
situated within the Paundravardhana-bhukti? which included by this time an extensive 
area of north and south Bengal. Only two inscriptions referred to grants of lands in the 
Vardhamāna-bhukti, including the Radha area? Kankagrüma-bAukti, referred to in one 
inscription of the Senas, was created by parcelling out Utara-Righa from the 
Vardhamina-bhukti.* 

Of the nine inscriptions recording grants of lands situated within the 
Paundravardhana-bhukti two refer to lands in Varendri, or north Bengal one in 
Vylighratati, а part of district Murshidabad* and two in the Khagi area of District South 
24-Parganas.” Four inscriptions speak of grants of lands in the Vanga region." 

But it is worth notice that the Senas granted lands in Vañga only during their 
declining days. The Bhawal copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena was such a grant, 
which was issued in the 27th sanivat, i.e. the last year of Lakshmagasena's reign and 
айет the conquest of a part of Bengal by the Muslims? Three other charters of this 
category were issued by Vivarüpasena or his son Süryasena, when the Senas were a 
dying force. 

If we agree that legal documents reflect on the necessities of the time, and thus, a 
comparative study of such documents of different ages can focus on the socio-economic 
changes, the land-grant documents of the Sena period may be juxtaposed against those of 
the Palas and the Guptas to reveal some social issues. The land-grant documents of the 
Senas, particularly those of their early days, were drafted very cautiously. Meticulous 
care was taken in referring to the particular measuring rod which was used in a particular 
and, the exact area of land given, and the precise boundaries of such a land. The Pala 
records show indifference regarding such details. The Khalimpur copper-plate inscription 
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of Dharmapala recorded the boundaries of all the four donated villages.'? But such 
details are lacking in other documents of the Palas, where the boundary of the donated 
village was described by the stereotyped expression like sva-simd trina-yüti-gochara- 
paryantdh.! The Belwa copper-plate inscription of Mahiplla I records the grant of 
three plots of lands situated in three different places. It became necessary to give an 
account of the area of land in each plot. But these have been given vaguely as 
dafottara-$ata-dvaya-pramapa (210), etc." Whether the standard refers to kulyavapa or 
dronavüpa or any other unit of land measurement is difficult to say. The Belwa and the 
Amgachhi copper-plate inscriptions of Vigrahapāla III give details of the areas of lands 
granted, but there also the boundaries of donated lands remain unspecified. In none of 
these inscriptions is there any reference to the standard measuring rod. 

The Sena copper-plate inscriptions also speak of the annual income of the donee 
from the land given to him. The Pila records are almost silent in this regard. The 
Bangaon copper-plate inscription of Vigrahapāla III, referring to the grant of land in 
‘Tirabhukti, recorded that the donated land yielded 500, without specifying the standard 
of the coin. Whether it referred to the annual or monthly income also had to be 
understood from the prevalent custom. Moreover, the record did not specify the area of 
land giving the yield.“ 

So, the unprecedented precision regarding land-measurements and land-revenue in 
the land-grant documents of the Senas draws our attention. It is not unlikely that the 
discontentment of the Pala period vented in the so-called "Kaivarta-revolt' 5 made the 
Senas alert about the proper working of their settlement and revenue offices. That this 
suggestion may have more weight than a mere guesswork is supported by two other 
additional epigraphic evidence. First, the earliest land-grant document of the Senas was 
issued in the 62 regnal year of Vijayasena,' whose endeavour to put in order the 
settlement department, which must have been in a mess, can be understood from his 
introduction of the Vrishabha-Sahkara-nala. Secondly, the early Sena rulers were chary 
of making extensive grants of lands. Vijayasena and Ballalasena issued only one charter 
each and those also recorded gifts by Vildsadevi, the wife of Vijayasena, possibly out of 
her own fief." 

The land-grant records of the Sena rulers can be utilised to study the method of 
land-administration in different zones of Bengal under one particular dynasty. When 
these documents are studied as historical continuum of an earlier process, these would 
throw light on different aspects of land-administration in Bengal. 


п 


Varendra in the Sena period denoted the region which during the time of the Guptas 
was included within the Pundravardhana-bhukti. It comprised the Rajshahi, Bogra and 
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Dinajpur districts of undivided Bengal. The Tarpandighi copper-plate inscription of 
Lakshmanasena, while recording the grant of land in the Velahishti village of Varendri, 
states that the land granted was measured by the standard measuring rod of that 
locality—tatratya-defa-vyavahdra-nalena.'* The Madhainagar copper-plate inscription 
of the same king also records the grant of land in Varendri, but the charter is silent about 
the rod of measure." So, it is difficult to say what was the standard rod of 
land-measurement in north Bengal under the Senas. 

During the Gupta period the ashia-navaka-nala was used in that part of Bengal.” 
The exact meaning of the expression is as yet unknown. F.E. Pargiter suggested that the. 
length was measured with a rod of 9 cubits while the breadth was measured with that of 
8 cubits" D.C. Sircar while suggesting that the unit of measurement might also have 
been 8x9 reed measuring rod, preferred the suggestion offered by Pargiter. 

In the Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the time of Budhagupta 
(GE. 162- AD. 482) the term has been given as ashtaka-navaka-navaka-nala. D.C. Sircar 
considered it to be a mistake for ashta-navaka-nala of other inscriptions. But he was 
not quite sure. The relevant portion of the inscription reads: 


(line 9) thila-kshetrasya kulyavdpamekamasya Vayigramokattara-par$vasyaiva 
cha satya-maryyddaya dakshina-paschima-pürvvena. 

(line 10) mahartaradyadtikarana-kutumbibhih pratyavekshdshtaka-navaka-navaka- 
nalübhyamapavifichchhya chatussimd ullihgya cha Nagadevasya 

(line 11) (daran). * 


D.C. Sirar suggested that the expression ashta-navaka-navaka-nala may be 
"related respectively to dakshina, pafchima and pürvva of line 9.725 This inscription, in 
that Case, gives support to the hypothesis of Pargiter. Morrison, however, is in favour of 
taking the expression ashta-navaka-nala to mean ‘eight lengths of the nine-fold nala.” 

The Baigram copper-plate inscription of 128 GE. (= AD. 448) has the expression, in 
a similar context, "Darvvi-karmma-hastendshtaka-navaka-nalabhyam apaviñchachhya 
. . "7 The same expression has been found in the Nandapur copper-plate inscription of 
169 GE. or A.D. 4493 These indicate that at least in the eastern part of the Gupta empire, 
comprising north Bengal and east Bihar, the same standard rod was used in measuring 
land. While trying to explain the meaning of the line D.C. Sircar suggested that since the 
expression dürakarma referred to the dita, darvvikarmma might have been ‘the technical 
designation of the person who measured the arca." 

The Faridpur copper-plate inscriptions of Dharmiditya and Gopachandra suggest 
that in Vahga region also the same ashta-navaka-nala was in use and the nala itself was 
measured by the hasta of some honest official of the settlement department, as in these 
records we hear of one dharmasila Sivachandra, whose hand (forearm) was used for the 
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aforesaid purpose.” The custom of calculating the length of the measuring rod by the 
hand of some person, who possessed a standard cubit length, was widely prevalent in 
different parts of India during the ancient period," and the custom seems to have had a 
continuous history. 

The measurement of hasta varies from 18 to 21 inches. Assuming the length of a 
hasta to be 20 inches Morrison argued that the ash(a-navaka-nala would mean a rod of 
120 feet QU" x8 = 160"; 160" x9 = 1440" - 120)? But we cannot be sure on this point 
because, as we have already noted, scholars are not unanimous about the meaning of the 
‘expression ashta-navaka-nala. The absence of any reference to the nala in the whole 
arena of land-grant documents of the Pala period makes it difficult for us to throw any 
further light on this problem. And, it is also impossible to say whether or not the same 
unit of nala measurement was prevalent in Varendri even during the Sena period. 

In this connection mention should also be made of the Paharpur copper-plate 
inscription of ae. 159 (=a. 479). Here, too, the donated land was situated in north 
Bengal, but in that locality a different type of nala was used, called shatka-nada in that 
land-sale document. But here also scholars are not definite about the meaning of the 
expression. D.C. Sircar suggested that it referred to a measuring rod which was 6 cubit 
long, and not possibly to a unit of land measuring 6х6 reeds. 

Thus, this Paharpur inscription aggravates the problem further by suggesting that 
though normally the ashtaka-navaka-nala was prevalent in Айва, Pundra and perhaps 
also in the Уайра region during the Gupta period, it was not the only nala by which all 
lands were measured. It is possible that in taking ashtaka-navaka-nala as the standard 
‘measuring rod attempts were made to solve various problems of land in accordance with 
the geo-physical aspects of the same ih each locality. So, the expression tatratya-defa- 
vyavahara-rala found in the Sena inscription can only suggest the regional characters of 
the measuring rods. 

That land in each locality was measured by customary local measures becomes 
evident also from other land-grant documents of the Sena period. The Barrackpur 
copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena records the grant of land in the Ghasa-sambhogs- 
bhajfabaga village of the Khadi-vishaya. There the Samatajiya-nala was used for 
measuring the land. The Khadi-vishaya seems to have included the modem district of 
South 24-Parganas and the Samatapa country comprised Comilla-Noakhali and plain 
Tippera. There is no reference to the Khádi-vishaya in any record of the pre-Sena period. 
But the region may have been included Within the dominion of the Chandras who started 
their career from Chandradvipa or modem Bakla-Chandradvip of the Bakharganj 
(Barisal) district and extended their sway over Samataja and Harikela regions. During 
the time of the Chandras the Samatatiya-nala might have been used in the deltaic parts 
of Bengal. 
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The measurement of the Samatatiya-nala perhaps сап be obtained from the 
‘Sundarban copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena which records the grant of land in 
а village of Khidi-mandala. This record, instead of giving the name of the nala by which 
the land was measured, mentions the cubit measurement, most probably, of the 
Samatajiya-nala, which was used in the Khãdi area according to the Barrackpur 
‘copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena. According to this inscription, 12 Angulas are 
‘equal to 1 Hasta and 32 Hastas are equivalent to 1 Unmana. 36 

Unmána, as we shall see below, was а unit of land-measurement which was used in 
various parts of the Sena dominion. Thus, this inscription suggests that the measurement 
of the Samatariya-nala might have been of 32 cubit length. 

As we have assumed, the same Samatatiya-nala might have been in use in the 
deltaic Vaiga region, intervening between Samataja and Khãdi. The Bhawal copper- 
plate inscription of Lakshmanasena, recording grant of lands in the Vañga arca, referred 
то the nala used in that part of the Sena dominion. Randle was not sure about his reading 
of that portion which he read as dvdvirhfari-hastena. .." Can we suggest on the basis of 
the Sundarben copper-plate inscription that it was a mistaken reading for dvarrikéati- 
hastena? Unfortunately, though we have three more inscriptions of the Sena period 
referring to land-grants in Уайда we have no opportunity of verifying the reading of 
Randle because none of these records mentions the measuring rod. 

While in the Khddi region, i.e. the eastern part of the Bhagirathi, the Samatatiya- 
nala of 32 cubit length was in use for measuring the land, in the western part of КЫМ, 
lying to the west of the Bhagirathi and forming part of the Vardhamāna-bhukti, a 
different unitof measuring rod was in vogue. In his second regnal year by the Govindapur 
copper-plate inscription, Lakshmanasena granted some lands in the Viddarastsana of the 
Vetadda-chauraka, which was in the PaSchima-Kkhatika region and was included within 
the Vardhamána-bhukri. Veiadda-charuraka has been identified with modem Betad in 
District Howrah." There the land was measured by а nala consisting of 56 сий. 

In some other parts of the same Vardhamina-bhuki the Vrishabha-Sahkara-nala 
was in vogue. The Naihati copper-plate inscription of Balllasena recorded the grant of 
dand, in the Utara-Ragha region of the aforesaid bhuksi, which was measured by the 
Vrishabha-Sahkara-nala. When Uttara-Righa became part of the Katkagrüma-bhukzi 
during the reign of Lakshmanasena then also the same unit of nala continued to be used 
there." The river Ajay in the south and the Bhagirathi in the east demarcated the area 
known as Uara-Ragha and it must have included Birbhum and parts of Murshidabad 
districts. 

It is tempting to equate the Vrishabha-Sahkara-nala used in the Utara-Ragha area 
of the Vardhamina-bhukti with the nala of 56 cubits used in the Vetadda-charuraka of 
the Vardhamina-bhukti, but nothing can be said definitely. 
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In the Bagdi region also the Vrishabha-fahkara-nala was used. The Anulia 
copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena mentions that the said nala was used in 
measuring the land in the Mitharandiya village of Vy&ghraati, which, however, was 
included within the Pundravardhana-bhukti, Vyüghrataib-mandala was an important 
region even during the time of the Palas and seems to have included the Bagi area of 
Districts Murshidabad and Nadia. 

‘An overview of the above discussion suggests that different types of nalas were 
used for measuring lands in different parts of the Sena dominion. Even in the same 
bhukti one standard unit of nala might not have been in use. In the Varendri area of the 
Paundravardhana-bhukti some unspecified nala was used which seems to have been 
different from the Vrishabha-fahkara-nala, that was in use in the Vylghratai area of the 
same bhukri. In the Khāqi area of the same Paundravardhana-bhukti the Samatayiya-nala 
was the standard measuring rod, which, in all probability, was equal to 32 cubits, if that 
did not refer to a separate unit of measuring rod prevalent in some other parts of the 
same Khãdi area. In the Vaga region of the Paupdravardhana-bhukti the 
Samatatiya-nala might have been in use, but in the absence of any evidence the 
suggestion may at best be a plausible one. If we do not agree with the equation of the 
Vrishabha-fahkara-nala and the nala of 56 cubits prevalent in Uttara-Ragha and 
Paśchima-Khājikā respectively then we shall have to assume that in the 
Vardhamana-bhukti also two different units of nala were in use. 

But one thing is worth consideration. The ashtaka-navaka-nala which was used 
during the Gupta and immediate post-Gupta days in Pundra and Vañga regions was 
discontinued, unless we take the unspecified measuring rod of Varendri to be the same as 
the old one. 


m 


When we study the units of land-measurement of the Sena period we notice that 
Kulyavàpa, which was the standard unit of land-measurement in north Bengal during the 
Gupta rule, and in Vañga in the immediate post-Gupta days,” finds no mention in any of 
the Sena land-grant documents. But the Belwa copper-plate inscription of Vigrahap&la Ш 
shows that Kulyavdpa remained as a unit of land measurement in north Bengal during 
the Pala period also.“ So, it may be assumed that though we have not received any 
land-grant document of the Sena period referring to Kulyavdpa it might not have been 
discontinued altogether. 

Though Kulyavdpa was the highest standard unit of land in the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti and Vahga region during the Sth-6h centuries AD, Pdiak was the highest 
standard of land-measurement during the same period in the Samataja region. 
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The difference was due to the underdeveloped condition of the later region. Since 
there was less scarcity of land in the Samataja region during the 6th century AD, 
Pajaka, which was five times higher than Kulyavdpa, could be a common unit of 
Jand-measurement there. 

The Gupta inscriptions from north Bengal speak of only Kulyavapa and 
Dronavapa, References to lower units of land measurement in later inscriptions suggest 
pressure on land when even smaller units had to be recognized. 

On the basis of textual evidence, partly supplemented by epigraphic evidence, the 
following chart has been prepared by D.C. Sircar:*” 


1 Pataka = 5 Kulyavdpa 
1 Kulyavapa = 8 Dronavüpa 
1 Drosavapa = 4 Adhavapa 


Scholars have discussed at length the derivative meanings of these terms and the 
‘actual amount of land in modern equation indicated by them. But the riddles have not yet 
been solved. We quote here a long passage by D.C. Sircar to indicate the gravity of the 
problem. 

"The words Kulyavápa, Dronavapa and Adhavapa indicate the area of land that was. 
required to sow seed grains of the weight respectively of one kulya, drona and ddhaka. ... 
Both the systems of planting, seedlings and of sowing seeds are prevalent in Bengal, the 
first in some parts and the second in others, though in cetain localities like the Faridpur 
District, both the practices are followed. It is said that one maund of paddy seeds are 
required for 3 Bighds for sowing, while seedlings of the same weight of paddy require 
10 Bighas for transplanting. Seedlings of one Kulya (12 maunds 32 seers or 16 maunds) 
оГ paddy would thus require 128 Bighds or 160 Bighds of land for planting. A Kulyavapa. 
would therefore appear to have been originally equal to 128 to 160 Bighas, a Dronavapa 
16 t0 20 Bighas, and an Aghavapa 4 to 5 Bighds. If the original calculation was based on 
the system of sowing seeds and not of transplanting seedlings, the postion would be: 
1 Кшуаъдра = 38 to 48 Bighds, 1 Dronavdpa = 4} to 6 Bighds; 1 Adhavapa = 1} to 1} 
Bighds. The original meaning of the root эйр, ‘to sow’, seems to support the second 
alternative, а 

That Sicar's conclusion may not be correct can be shown by a reference 10 
Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, to which Sircar himself has drawn our attention. 
Hunter's account showed that these ancient terms were used in their modified forms 
‘even during his time. For example, Don could easily be equated with the ancient Drona. 
Now, during Hunter's time the area of land denoted by Don varied from place to place. 
While in District Chittagong it was equal to 21 Bighds, in District Noakhali it was equal 
to 100 Bighas and to about 144 Bighds in the Shaistanagar Pargana. In certain areas of 
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District Mymensingh it was equal to about 17 Bighds, and in others to about 51 
Bighas.® These lists speak more in favour of transplantation, which was originally the 
contention of Pargiter, though the area of Kulyavdpa measured by him was quite 
different. 

Hunter noticed that the difference in measurement was due to differences in the 
nala and hasta of various places. Thus, the system does not appear to have changed 
much from the time of the Senas when, as we have seen above, various types of 
measuring rods were used in different parts of the country. 

So, it would be futile to search for modern equivalents for ancient terms of 
Tand-measurement. But we should know the relative relationship of those ancient units of 
measurement and try to understand their socio-economic implications in the perspective. 
of the area where the land under discussion was situated. 

Let us start with Рдаќа. The earliest epigraphic reference to Pdaka is found in the 
Gunaighar copper-plate inscription of Vainyagupta (188 G.E. = AD. 507), which records 
the grant of eleven Pajakas of Khila land by Maharaja Rüdradatta in favour of a 
Buddhist monastery. These lands were not in one compact area. These were scattered in 
five different plots. The distribution pattem was as follows: 


7 Pajakas and 9 Dronas of land 
28 Dronas of land 
23 Dronas of land 
30 Dronas of land 
„of land 


1} Patakas 


Therefore, the total amount of land given was 8} Patakas and 90 Dronas or 
11 Pdiakas. Thus, this epigraphic record showed that 40 Dronas were equivalent to 
1 Pajaka. It also showed that Drona was the standard unit of land-measurement and no 
other unit like Kulyavdpa intervened between Drona and Pütaka.. 

The inscriptions of the Ratas, Nathas, Khadgas and the Devas show that, under their 
rule during the 7th-8th centuries A.D. in wide regions of Vahga, Samataja and Harikela, 
Pütaka unit of land-measurement?! came to be used. Units of land-measurement lower 
than Drona are not found in any of their inscriptions also. Socio-economic conditions of 
these regions were changing. But its effect on land-measurement system was not yet 
pronounced. 

Some changes might have taken palce in the settlement affairs of these regions 
during the 9th or the 10th century AD. for which we have dearth of epigraphic record 
from this area. But the Paschimbhag copper-plate inscription of Srichandra (Sth regnal 
year), which records the grant of land in the Srihatta-mandala of the Paupdravardhana- 
bhukti, gives a very important information in this regard. It records the grant of an 
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extensive area included in three vishayas and comprising more than 400 Pajakas of land. 
But the standard of that Pazaka was not 40 Dronas as it was during the time of 
Vainyagupta in the 6th century лр. It was Paraka of 10 Dronas. While giving details of 
distribution of lands among the recipients the record started by saying that the teacher of 
the Chdndra-vydkarana would get dagadronika dafapMaka, ie. ten Pütakas, each 
measuring ten Dronas only. The same expression appears again in the charter while 
describing the fifty-two Pdjakas of land of Indresvara. When this change did take place 
cannot be ascertained. Morcover, it cannot be said definitely on the basis of epigraphic 
documents whether this system was introduced only in the Srihattamandala or in 
Samatata and Vahga regions also. 

Is it possible that when the Palas extended their power in the Samatafa region it 
became necessary for them to bring about a parity in land-measurements in their whole 
kingdom and that they were responsible for this change? By this change the ratio 
between a Kulyavdpa used in north Bengal and Bihar regions and a Päjaka used in the 
Deltaic Bengal and Sylhet became only 1 : 1}, whereas originally it was 1: 5. 

We should remember that Samatata of the 91-10% century A.D. was not the same as 
that of the earlier periods. Its development as a centre of mercantile activity with the 
facility of a рог is bound to affect the land-system of its hinterland area as well. The 
drastic reduction in the area of a Pátaka. even in the Sylhet region is an indirect evidence 
оГ socio-economic change in that region during the period under discussion. 

The background for the use of samatatiya-nala in the KhAgi-mandala of the Sena 
dominion and for the use of Рака instead of Kulyavdpa in the Sena inscriptions may 
possibly be found in these changed economic factors. 

By the time of the Senas Pátaka as a unit of land-measurement came to be 
recognised, so far as epigraphic documents can suggest, in the Khãdi and Vydghrataii 
areas of the Paundravardhana-bhukai and in the Uttara-Righa area of the Vardhamāna/ 
Kafkagrima-bhukti. But none of the inscriptions referring to land-grants in Varendra, 
Vahga and Paschima-khatikã mention this unit of land. The Tarpandighi copper-plate 
inscription of Lakshmanasena records the grant of 120 Adhavdpas and 5 Unmánas of 
land in the village Velahishii of Varendri.* 120 Adhavapas meant 30 Dronawapas or 3 
‘Kulyavapas and 6 Dronavapas of land according to the old Gupta-system and 3 Раа 
according to the new system found in the Chandra inscription. But it appears that 
Adhavapa was the most popular unit of land-measurement in that part of Varendri. We 
shall see in a later section that the area where land was granted by the Tarpandighi 
copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena was infertile. The purchasing capacity of the 
people of that locality might have been low and that may explain the relative 
unpopularity of the higher units of land-measurement. 
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In Viddirasana of the Paschima-khitiki area of the Vardhamdna-bhukti 
Lakshmanasena granted 60 Dronas and 17 Unmdnas of land. The Govindapur 
inscription, referring to this grant, therefore, speaks of the popularity of Drona unit of 
Jand-measurement in that area. The Saktipur copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena 
suggests that in the Dakshina-vithi of Uttara-Radha of the Kankagrima-bhukti, though 
higher unit of land-measurement called Pafaka was known, Drona was the popular unit 
of land-measurement. So the inscription speaks of tripafichasad-bha-drona, unanavati- 
bhiü-drona, etc. That Drona became a very popular unit of land-measurement in Bengal 
is attested by Hunter's statistical account also. 

By the Sundarban copper-plate inscription Lakshmanasena granted 3 Dronas, 
1 Khadika, 23 Unmánas and 2} Kakinis of land in the Khadi-mandala of the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti. This inscription shows that Khddikd like Adhavapa, was a unit of 
land-measurement in between Drona and Unmdna, but the relationship between Khddika 
and Adhavapa cannot be determined. 

The unit of land-measurement called Khädikā has been found in the Madhainagar 
copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena along with a higher unit of land-measure- 
ment, in connection with a grant in the Dapaniyapataka on the Ravana lake in Varendri. 
The higher unit was called Кай. Khadi (correct form Khari) as a unit of 
measurement is known from the Amarakosha Khari as a unit of land-measure is found 
in the Pandukeswar plates." which speak of its prevalence in the Kumaun-Garhwal area 
during the 10th century A D. KhAdi was regarded as equal to 16 Dronas. 

Now, the Madhainagar inscription records the grant of 100 Khddis and 91 Khadikas 
of landS Studying the Sundarban and the Madhainagar copper-plate inscriptions 
together it is now possible for us to say that while КВА was a unit of measurement 
higher than Drona, Khadika was lower to that. 


Unmana 


Unmána was popular as a unit of land-measurement in different parts of the Sena 
dominion. It has already been noted that the Sundarban copper-plate inscription of 
Lakshmanasena supplies the information that 1 Unmdna was equal to 32 Hastas. This 
unit of land-measurement was known during the Pala period also. In the Amgachhi 
and Већа copper-plate inscriptions of Vigrahapila III the same unit has been referred to 
as Udamüna. just as in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat copper-plate inscription of 
Vifvarüpasena it is synonymous with Udāna. D.C. Sircar said: ‘The: relation of 
Udamina-Unmina-Udina and of its subdivision, the Kakini, with the Ádhavàpa is 
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difficult to determine. But Monier-Williams mentions on the authority of Taranatha 
Tarkavachaspati's Dictionary that Udamdna was the 50th part of an Афһауйра 6 Thus 
50 Unmanas are equal to 1 Adhavapa. 

Nihar-ranjan Ray depending on some other local evidence came to the same conclu- 
sion and he also cited the relationship between Unmdna and its subdivision Kakin?. The 
table is as follows: 

4 Аф (or Афһаудра) =1 Don (or Drona) 

50 Оуйп (or Udana) =1 Adi (or Adhavapa) 

4 Kan (or Kakini/Kaka) = 1 Uydn (or Udana/Unmana) 
16 Слез (?) = 1 Кап (or Kakini ® 

In summing up this section it can be said that almost all the units of 
land-measurement found in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Sena period can be put in 
their tabular order except Yashti, and Süra which appear in the Bhawal or the India 
Office copper-plate of Lakshmanasena, according to the reading given by Randle.® D.C. 
Sircar, however, has written that the area given in that record was 1 Drona 1 Adha 28 
Gandas minus 1 Kaka.” The tabular order of the units found in the Sena records comes 
like this: 

Pataka (originally 40 dronas) 
] 


Khadi (16 dronas) 
1 

|Кшуауйра (8 dronas) 
1 


Drona (4 adhavapas) 
[ 

Adhavapa (50 unmana) 
] 


Оптдла (4 kakani) 
1 


Kakani 
 KhAdika cannot be placed within this table, though we know it was lower than Drona but 
higher than Unmdna. 

Iv 


Detailed informations regarding the nalas, units of land-measurement and standard 
units of land prevailing in different parts of a kingdom are preconditions for the effi- 
cient working of the revenue-administration in all ages. Kautilya's Arthasastra provided 
the model for revenuc-administration during the ancient period." But the epigraphic 
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documents at our disposal do not give much direct evidence regarding revenue-system. 
and as such many ambiguities still exist and it becomes difficult w analyse the 
evolutionary stages of revenue-administration. 

So far as Bengal is concemed the Mahasthan inscription of the Maurya period 
suggests that the royal ‘granary and treasury received, obviously in the form of taxes, 
paddy and other crops, and also coins like Gandaka and Kãkanika.” On the basis of 
Kaujilya it is assumed that lih of the produce was king's share as revenue, though 
recommendations for different rates for different classes of soil could also be found in his 
book.” The Rummindei Pillar inscription indicates that the king had power to decrease 
or to remit any type of tax." 

‘The Gupta and immediate post-Gupta inscriptions from Bengal refer to three types 
of lands—Vastu-kshetra, (homestead land), Vapa-kshetra (cultivated land) and 
Khila-kshetra (fallow land). The Khila-kshetra did not earn any revenue for the royal 
exchequer. Such lands were often purchased at low prices by moneyed men for making 
religious grants. Since these lands belonged to the king, the royal treasury received the 
money from such land-sales and the king received one-sixth of the religious merit of 
such gifts. From such indirect evidence it is suggested that the Maurya model of th of 
the produce was retained as the normal land-revenue from Vapa-kshetra or cultivable 
land even during the Gupta period.” 

But whether the tax was assessed on gross or net production cannot be said 
definitely. Similarly, whether or not the tax was levied by means of simple appraisement 
or by actual division of the produce remains undetermined.” 

Though the Pala copper-plate inscriptions throw very meagre light on the 
revenue-administration under them, we can assume that after the period of mdtsyanydya 
it was not very easy for ће early Pala rulers to put the revenue-administration in proper 
order. Various intermediary interests in lands had grown up by this time and direct 
‘contact between the king and his tenant must have been hampered by their growth. 

Vijayasena, after becoming the king, made an endeavour to organise the revenue 
office. The varied systems prevalent in various parts even of the same bhukti made the 
task of standardizing measuring rods and measuring units difficult for him. The 
Vrishabha-faskara-nala introduced by him could be used only in Uttara-Ragha of 
Vardhaména/Kafkagrima-bhukti and Vyaghratati of Paundravardhana-bhukti, where the 
units of measurements were also standardized as Pajaka, Drona, Adha, Unmánd and 
Kükani. Such standardized forms could not be introduced everywhere. But that 
Vijayasena or any other ruler of his dynasty did not make any attempt to change the 
basic pattern of revenue-administration coming down from the time at least of the later 
alas can be shown by the similarity of assessment-system under the two dynasties, as 
revealed by the late-Pala and early-Sena copper-plate inscriptions. 
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The Bangaon copper-plate inscription of Vigrahapila III records the grant of a plot 
of land in favour of a donee. The land yielded 500, referring perhaps to the annual 
income from the produce of that land, expressed in terms of the prevalent coin-type, i.e. 
the Purdna.” In spite of the lack of precision this record links up the revenue-system of 
the Senas with that of the later Palas. Vijsyasena's Bárrtáckpur copper-plate inscription 
also recorded, that the donated land, of which details are given, yielded 200 
Kapardakapurdnas per annum and that it was now given to the donee as а rent-free 
holding, leaving him in the sole enjoyment of its eaming.” From a reference to the 
official called Shashrhadhikrita in the Khalimpur copper-plate inscription of Dharmapala 
it is assumed that as in the Gupta period, one-sixth of the produce was regarded as ће 
king's share of grains.” But no other Pala record makes mention of this important 
officer. So it is difficult to determine what was the standard rate of assessment on 
production after Dharmapala. It is likely that the system of assessment remained the 
same during the late-Pala and the early Sena periods. We have, however, no evidence to 
determine what was the standard rate of assessement on production, 

‘The Govindapur copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena recorded the grant of 
60 Dronas and 17 Unmdnas of land in a village of Paschima-Khajika in the 
‘Vardhamana-bhukti, with an annual yield of 900 Purdnas. The record mentioned that the 
assessment was made at the rate of 15 Purdnas per Drona." But that this rate was not 
applied for assessment everywhere can be shown. For example, the Tarpandighi 
‘copper-plate inscription of ће same region speaks of the grant of 120 Adhavapas and 
5 Unmánas of land in Velahishti village of Varendri, which was within the 
Paugdravardhana-bhukti" 120 Adhavdpas can be equated with 30 Dronavdpas 
according to the generally-accepted conversion-table. Now, according to the rate of 
assessment given in the aforesaid Govindapur inscription the annual yield from the 
donated land of Velahishti village should have been at least (30 Dronas x 15) 450 
Kapardaka Puranas. But the land yielded only 150 Kapardaka Puranas per annum. So, 
it appears that the land of a tenant was measured and the average production from it was 
also taken into consideration at ће time of revenue-assessment. ® 

If the Govindapur inscription solves an important problem of revenue-assessment 
under the Senas, it also creates some problems on the same issue. According to the rate 
of assessment of 15 Puranas per Drona the yield of 60 Dronas alone would have been 
900 Puranas. What about the yield of the remaining 17 Unndnas of land? 

The Sena inscriptions suggest that for revenue-assessment unproductive waste 
lands, such as public paths or cattle-tracts were excluded, but homestead lands and both 
arable and fallow lands were brought under the revenue-scheme. When big plots of lands 
were donated, the charters referred to Vydmisra-bhümi to include Vastu (homestead), 
Nala (cultivated) and Ка (fallow), types of lands.™ Similarly forest areas also get their 
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inclusion in inscriptions in such expressions as vana, hata, vitapa cic., and were granted 
to donees for their enjoyment, if such an area come within his rent-free holding 85 

The revenue assessed on a specific plot of land seems to have been all inclusive, i.e. 
it was assessed not only on the production of paddy and other crops but also on yields 
from gardens and plantations. The Vaigiya Sahitya Parishat copper-plate inscription of 
Visvarüpasena provides valuable information in this respect. It refers to grants of lands 
in several areas of the Navya Division of Vahga. In one section it referred to 67] 
Udanas of land, the annual revenue income of which was 80;, Purdnas. While giving 
details of this area the record mentioned that the Vastu portion of a plot measuring 4; 
Udanas fetched an annual revenue income at the rate of 1} Puranas per Udana whereas 
Nala or arable land of another plot, measuring 2 Uddnas fetched an annual revenue 
income at the rate of lj Purdnas per Udana.® In another section reference had been 
made to 10 Udanas of land which fetched an annual revenue income of 25 Puranas. 
Of these 10 Udanas of land 7 Udanas were arable land and 3 Uddnas were Vastu land 
and included a betel-nut plantation." Similarly, 7 Udanas of land were granted which 
lay in the Deulhasti village. It included 3 Udanas of Nala land and 4 Udanas of Vastu 
land with betel-nut plantation, The annual yield from these 7 Uddnas of land was 
50 Purdnas.* D.C. Sircar suggested that possession of betel-nut plantations etc. ‘was a 
monopoly of the kings, jagirdars and privileged tenants." But Section VI of the grant 
portion of the aforesaid inscription makes the suggestion untenable, because Halayudha 
is found to purchase 10 Udanas of land, including the betel-nut plantation, from Brahma 
and Amritoka, who, from the absence of any honorific titles added to their names, donot 
appear to have belonged to any of the category referred to by Sircar.® 

Specific references to income from Barajas, Guvdka-Kalanas etc. indicate that 
cultivable lands were distinguished from gardens and plantations and were recorded 
separately in the revenue rolls. The Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat inscription, for example, 
records that in the donated village called Ramasiddhipataka there were four new and 
three old betel-vine plantations which were now granted to the donee 
Halayudhadevasarman. These seven units of betel-vine plantations in two plots yielded 
an annual income of 191; Purdnas?! In another section the charter records the grant of a 
betel-nut plantation, possibly containing 3000 betel-nut trees, the annual revenue yield 
from which was 40 Purdnas.% Such detailed information about plantations indicate their 
importance in the contemporary economy, for which they could not be ignored by the 
revenue officers. In fact, localization of betel-vine growers in some localities gave rise to 
place names like Virayipàdà, as is found in the Madanapada copper-plate inscription of 
Visvarüpasena. Reference to two areca-nut gardens within Västu-land is found in the 
Ashrafpur copper-plate inscription of Devakhadga also.” The mention of the 
Dalimbakshetra as the western boundary mark of the donated land of Viddira-SEsana 
indicates the separate entity of gardens also in the revenue-rolls 
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The Sena inscriptions speak of three types of land-holdings—(1) revenue-paying 
holdings, (2) revenue-free holdings and (3) holdings paying revenue at a reduced rate. 
Revenue-free holdings included (i) lands granted to deities, (ii) lands granted to 
brahmanas, (iii) lands granted to members of the royal family and (iv) lands granted to 
officials and other favourites of the king. 

None of the charters of the Senas records grant of land in favour of any deity or 
religious institution. But that there were such lands during the Sena period can be known 
from the boundary descriptions of the donated villages. To the east of the 34} Uddnas of 
land granted in the village Ramasiddhipdjaka lay the land of a god, deva-bhoga, at 
Devahāra.% A large area of land was in the possession of the Kandarpasatkara-dsrama, 
referred to in the Madanapada copper-plate inscription of Vivaripasena.” 

The Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat copper-plate inscription of Vi$varüpasena raised an 
important question relating to rent-free lands granted to brahmanas. Avallika-pandita 
Halayudha purchased 12} Udanas of land from rdjapandita Mahesvara. The land was 
originally a Sasana (or revenue-free holding). Из annual revenue income is said to have 
been 50 Puranas. Later on the land was granted to Haltyudha as a rent-free holding by 
the king.” This led D. C. Sircar to suggest that ‘a revenue-free holding lost its special 
character on alienation and that its new owner had to pay the annual rent fixed for it 
unless the king again made it revenue-free, 9? 

The revenue-free lands belonging to the possessions of members of the royal family 
included lands, income of which was enjoyed by the king, and allotments made to 
queens and princes. The Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat inscription records that a plot of land 
in the possession of tenants like Aranto, Kimya, Pinthaniga and others was sold to 
Haläyudha. This plot fetched an annual income of 50 Purdnas and that was for rdja-hita, 
an expression translated by D. C. Sircar as ‘the income of which is enjoyed by the 
king. 1® 

If Sircar’s interpretation is accepted, revenues of such lands went to the private 
purse of the king. The tenants of such lands, however, were free to transfer their holdings 
even by sale. 

The Barrackpore copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena and the Naihati 
copper-plate inscription of Ballslasena record grants of lands to brahmanas as fees for 
conducting the Tuldpurusha and Hemasva mahddanas respectively for Vilisadevi, the 
wife of Vijayasena.'?! She was the princess of the Sura dynasty, possibly of south-west 
Bengal, referred to in the Ramacharita."® Vilãsadevî might have granted these lands out 
of her own allotments. The Bhawal copper-plate inscription of the time of 
Lakshmanasena records the grant of land to increase the merits of two mahddevis, one of 
whose name can be read as Kalyfnadevi.!® These queens might have been the actual 
donors. Vivarüpasena's mother is found to make land-grants yielding an annual income 
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of 250 Puranas on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. This grant also might have been 
made out of her own allotments. 

Similiarly. we hear of land-allotments in favour of princes like Süryasena and 
Purushottamasena.'% They enjoyed the revenues of these holdings, while the tenants in 
possession of those holdings, though paid the revenue to the respective land-holder, were 
free so far as their own plots of lands were concemed. Thus, for example, Halãyudha 
could purchase 10 Uddnas of land from Brahma and Amyitoka who were tenants of that 
land, the revenue income of which was enjoyed by prince Süryasena. 

Revenue incomes from certain lands were enjoyed by high officials. A section of 
the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat copper-plate inscription of Viévarüpasena records that 
7 Udanas of land were purchased by Haliyudha from Kino and Amrita. Later on 
Sandhivigrahika Nafisithha made а gift of that plot of land to Haliyudha. The king made 
it rent-free holding. D. C. Sircar suggested that the plot ‘formed part of a jagir in the 
possession of Naisithha. '*' It is not unlikely that Nafisimiha paid a lump sum amount 
in the royal exchequer to make the land given by him as a revenue-free holding. 

The Madanapada copper-plate inscription of Viévarüpasena records the grant of a 
plot of land situated in the Narandapagrama. Its annual revenue yield was 127 Puranas 
ог Charnis. It was, at the time of the grant, in the possession of a dependant of the king, 
who obviously enjoyed the income referred to above." This portion of the grant 
indicates that the king could sometime take off such revenue-free holding belonging to 
опе for granting the same to another beneficiary. The old land-holder possibly was 
compensated with another plot of land. 

The Tarapandighi copper-plate inscription of Lakshmanasena, while describing 
the boundary of the donated land, said that to its east lay— Buddha-vihari devata- 
nikara-deya-tmmana-bhiimyadhavapa.'* When R. D. Banerji edited the charter he left 
the passage unexplained. Later on N. G. Majumdar gave his own interpretation of the 
line. He translated the relevant portion as: 'adhavàpa of rent-free plain land (7) 
belonging to the deity of the Buddhist monastery.’""° He could not explain, the word 
‘ammana-bhimi and suggested that the reading intended was mdla-bhimi, meaning a 
table-land. But he missed a very important point related to revenue administration, i.e. 
the said land of the vihdra was nikara-deya, which in the light of the Bhaturiya 
inscription of Rajyapãla cannot be taken as ‘rent-free’ land. 

The Bhaturiya inscription mentioned that YaSodisa, a very high official of 
Rajyapala, built a Siva temple and at his request the king granted the village Madhusrava 
to the said temple. But it was not a rent-free village. It might be called nikara village. 
А small amount of rent was fixed for such lands as а sort of concession to the donee. In 
the case of Madhusrava it was fixed at 100 Purdnas.!!! D.C. Sircar said that though 
evidence of such kara-Sasanas were common in the adjoining province of Orissa, the 
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Bhaturiya inscription was the only document of its kind from Bengal. But now we can 
perhaps say that the Tarpandighi copper-plate inscription shows that nikara lands existed 
‘even during the time of Lakshmagasena and that the Bhaturiya inscription is not the only 
‘example of kara-Sasana in Bengal. The Adhavapa of nikara land of the Buddhist 
‘monastery mentioned in the Sena charter was related to the dmmana-bhimi, which 
N.G. Majumdar took for plain land. Can it be taken as a field fit for cultivating mana or 
‘autumn rice? Н 

In this connection mention may be made of the 165 Udanas of land granted by 
Viévarüpasena to Pandita Halyudha. The land yielded an annual revenue of 100 
Purünas only." The unusually low amount of revenue led D.C. Sircar to suggest, оп 
the basis of an expression in the relevant section, that due to some calamity many tenants 
of the neighbourhood had died and so a low revenue was levied on that locality.""“ Thus, 
it provides an example of other circumstance under which the king was compelled to 
levy tax at a lower rate than the normal one. 

A critical analysis of the Sena copper-plate inscriptions suggests that 
revenue-admiristration started becoming slack from the time of Lakshmanasena. The 
precisions regarding nalas, units of measurements, boundaries and annual yields, which 
could be found in early records of the Senas were missing in the records of 
Visvardpasena 

Lakshmanasena granted as much as 6 Pajakas of land to the dchdrya Kuvera 
without knowing that the said land had already been given to the Gayala-brahmana 
Haridisa by his father. After detection of the fault a new arrangement had to be made." 
A similar incident happened again during the reign of Vigvarlipasena. A plot of 
land yielding 132 Puranas or СВйпыз was granted to a brühmara, named 
'iSvarüpa-devafarman. But later on it was found that the plot of land belonged to the 
KandarpaSafkara-2srama, The donee was then compensated by another plot in 
exchange, which yielded 127 Puranas or Charnis.1'6 

The Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat copper.plate inscription of ViSvardpasena hints at 
undue pressure made upon the royal exchequer by powerful persons of the state. The 
charter records grants of several plots of lands as revenue-free holdings in favour of 
Pandita Hialtyudha.'"” Some of those lands were given to him as gifts by important 
persons like the queen-mother, the princes or the Sandhivigrahika. But some of the plots 
‘were purchased by Halāyudha himself from several persons. These gifts and the 
purchases indicate that Hallyudha was a very rich brahmana. So by making his plots of 
lands revenue-free Vivarüpasena only strengthened the hand of a solvent and influential 
brühmana landholder at the expense of the state. 

To sum up, with the expansion of settlements in different areas of Bengal from 
about the 7th century AD, under regional ruling authorities, local factors became 
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prominent in agrarian administrative system. However, we do not get detailed account of 
these changes шій we come to the Sena period. By the Sena period, several types of 
‘measuring rods were introduced in different regions. The Gupta system of nala became 
obsolete and new nalas had to be accepted for measuring lands in various areas. Due to 
intensive agricultural activities arable lands were in great demand. So not only higher 
units of land-measurements, but lower units also were taken notice of. The area of a 
Pataka of the underdeveloped region had to be reduced with the changed economic 
pattem of the locality. Since instead of bigger plots many people now enjoyed smaller 
land-holdings Kulyavapa and Рацаќа were replaced by Dronavapa and Adhavapa as the 
standard unit of land-measurement in various localities. All types of lands and 
land-products were taken in consideration for assessing revenue. Not only grains and 
cereals, but also cash crops like betel-vines and areca-nut plantations and fruit-gardens 
were included in revenue-rolls for assessments. The same was the case with forest area, 
Each plot of land was evaluated by its intrinsic value. Revenue assessed was commuted 
to its money value and thus the system was far in advance to the Gupta systems of 
payment in grains. 

But the revenue-system was vitiaied by the growth of various intermediaries 
between the king and the actual tiller of soil. Many of these intermediaries enjoyed 
revenu¢-rights over various plots of lands. This class included royal-blood relations, high 
officials and privileged brdhmanas. 

When Vijayasena tried to organise the revenue-administration, it was really а 
Herculean task for him. His attempt evokes our praise, but the later Sena records show 
that his attempt did not achieve its desired fruit. The same old lack of precisions, detailed 
informations regarding donated lands and its revenue in the later Sena records make us to 
think that had there been no Muslim invasion the Sena power would have collapsed 
under certain other pressures. 
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39 
Restoration of India’s tallest Jaina statue 


R. Sengupta 


Introduction 

It is rather unfortunate thet the tallest (26 m.) rock-cut statue of India, locally called 
Bawangaja (‘52 cubits’), of the first Tirthankara, Adinatha, remained so long unnoticed 
by scholars of Indology. Even in the publications brought out on the occasion of the 
2500th anniversary of Mahavira's nirvana, there is a casual mention of this unique statue 
without mentioning its importance or date. Nestled in the folds of the Satpura hills 
(Pl. 39.1) and only 7 km. from Barwani (District Khargaon, Madhya Pradesh), a princely 
state tll the British rule, the statue remained virtually unknown to art-lovers, though the 
site is not far from the famous Buddhist caves at Bagh on the north and Maheshwar, an 
ancient place of pilgrimage, on the north-east. 

It is indeed difficult to fix any definite date of the statue without any reliable 
'epigraphical or literary evidence. A publication in Hindi, Madhyapradeste Digambar 
Jaina Tirtha, nonetheless, discusses the available sources and concludes that although no 
date can be fixed with any certainty, on the basis of a mention of the statue in the 
work Sasanachaturstringsika, its date may be prior to the 13th century A.D. On the other 
hand, the Hindi book makes a contradictory statement saying that the author of the 
above-mentioned old work, Yati Madanakirti belonged to the 13th century A.D. and’ also 
was employed in the coun of the Paramfra king of Malwa, Arjunavarman 
(хр. 1153-1161). Madanakirti had called it the statue of Brihad-deva made of one stone 
by King Arkakirti at Adi Nishadhikà in the city of Brihatpura. No reference is available 
of King Arkakirti of the place Adi Nishadhikà or of the city of Brihatpura of which the 
former is said to have been a part. The proposed date of c. 12th century A.D attributed to 
the statue, therefore, lacks credibility. The protagonists of the earlier date argue that past 
repairs had effected changes, as a result of which the statue looks later. But the face 
remains unaltered, except for the marks of repaired cracks and does not interfere with the 
assessment of its age, c. 15th century AD. 

It must not be forgotten that political conditions in Malwa and Gwalior, between 
12th and 15th centuries AD. were unfavourable for openly undertaking religious 
activities by the Jainas, though Muslim rulers used them for maintaining their treasury 
and to carry out trade for them. Occasionally they were permitted to take out processions 
for pilgrimage. One such occasion was during the time of Ghiasuddin Tughlag when 
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Jinakumar Suri led a procession to Satrunjaya, Gimar etc. in Gujarat. But such favours 
were exceptions and not bestowed on the Jainas as a rule by others. For fear of damage 
and desecration, images of Jaina deities had to be prepared in modest sizes which 
conveniently could be concealed. Similarly, the bhandards of religious texts and books 
were kept at inconspicuous places. Large statues could be made and worshipped openly 
in north and central India only when the Jainas felt free to do so. From AD. 1400 onwards 
statues were carved on the cliff of Gwalior Fort ( PI. 39.2) varying in heights from 7 m. 
upwards; the tallest image was 18 m.; chiselled out in mid-15th century A.D. at Urwahi. 
Most of these statues are said to have been damaged subsequently by Babar. 

In any case, the form of the Bawangaja statue is stylistically dissimilar to those of 
the 12th century AD. which are found at other centres of Jaina art in Madhya Pradesh 
(PI. 39.3), Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan. The treatment of the face, the form of 
the developed srivatsa-mark on the chest, the pronounced fold of the abdomen and the 
discs on the knees of the Bawangaji (PI. 39.4) are not to be seen on the sculptures of the 
12th century A.D. and evidently are later developments. Even the statue called Naugajā 
(Pl. 39.5), at a lower level, with an inscription of the 14th century A.D. shows a superior 
workmanship of an earlier date. It may be noted that after the establishment of the temple 
at Chülagiri in the 12th century AD. the next spurt of activities were seen in the 14th 
century A.D. when many inscribed sculptures were donated. Thus, considering the artistic 
features of the statue of Bawangajé, it appears that it would not be unreasonable to 
ascribe it to a time after the second revival of activities at the site, under 52 Sahghapais. 

The number 52 appears to occupy a sacred position in Jaina cosmology. The 
‘monastic establishment at Bawangaja is reported to have in it 52 Sanghapatis, as also the 
height of the statue is 52 cubits. Fifty-two weeks make one year or one cycle of the 
earth's moving round the sun and so denote fullness or completeness. In the conception 
of forms of temple complexes, Bávanna-Jinalaya or Bawan-Jindlaya is considered as the 
‘most complete and a very satisfactory form of a Jaina temple-complex. In this form there 
are 17 Jinālayas on the sides, 9 at the back and 4 on either side of the front entrance; thus 
with the principal shrine in the centre, the total number of shrines in the complex comes 
to 52. Among the extant examples of such a temple-complex is the one called 
Luna-vasahi temple (A.D. 1231) at Dilwara, Mt. Abu, while the other one at Sarotra, also 
of the 13th century, in Gujarat has disappeared. 

So with a definite purpose the height was fixed at 52 cubits (gaja) for the statue of 
the first Тгићайкага who is to remain physically ever supreme and at the same time 
would symbolize spiritually the embodiment of fulfilment of human aspiration. 


Past repairs 
An epigraphical record mentions that the old temple at Chülagiri hill erected in A.. 
1166 was restored in AD. 1459 by Bhattaraka Ratnakirti, the chief of the Gwalior 
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Sangha. Another inscription also informs of the restoration of the siitraSala at the same 
time, but none of the two inscriptions mentions about any restorations having been 
carried out to the rock-cut shrine of Adinathe or Rishabhanitha. 

In the repairs executed over five decades ago, the two side-galleries for the 
abhisheka and the tin-shed over them were added. The statue was then treated with a 
polish. That the statue had been repaired extensively can be made out from the 
discoloured marks on the body. It was reported that on the left side of the belly there had 
been a big cavity which was filled in by using reinforcement that was unnecessary. It 
was also reported of the statue being damaged by lightning which information, 
considering its sheltered location among higher hills, did not seem to be likely. 

Most probably, after the disintegration and disappearance of the natural rock-roof of 
the shrine, there used to be occasional fall of boulders from the top and this had damaged 
the head and also the feet which were restored. Possibly the fall of portions of the 
disintegrated rock had caused damages to the feet. Similarly, the fall of boulders from the 
top had injured the head and ears and also caused development of cracks on the forehead, 
left eye and face. 

The head and the ears were restored reproducing the original features like the curly 
hair-locks, ears etc. But the repairs to the forehead, left eye and face were done 
improperly so that the pigment mixed with the mortar, used for repairing, washed away 
and the repaired portions stood out prominently to cause distraction (PI. 39.6). Similarly 
the mixed mortar used on the left leg was in a marked contrast with the colour of the 
rock-surface of the statue. 

Apart from the colour of the mortar, the workmanship of mending the cracks was 
rather crude and did not match with the original surface of the stone of the statue. 
‘Obviously, the person engaged on the job did not have the necessary skill of modelling. 
Nor was he aware of the relative strength of materials used in the mortar; a strong mortar 
would not necessarily make a good mortar for a weathered, age-old or weak material, be 
it stone or brick. If the mortar for plaster was stronger than the object to be plastered, а 
bonding with the plastered surface would not be established and in the course of time the 
new material would get separated. This phenomenon was well demonstrated by the 
plastered feet and the leg below the left knee from where patches of plaster had been 
peeling off and at other places the repaired portions emitted an empty sound when struck, 
indicating a gap between the old and new surfaces. For this reason, conservators were 
required to select their mortar very carefully to maintain a balance between the strength 
of the original building materials to be treated and of the new materials to be applied. 


Conservation measures suggested 

The statue looked rather tarnished due to ill-advised application of oily matter, 
unrestricted pouring of liquids for abhisheka and seepage of rain-water through the 
seams of the volcanic rock. 
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‘Towards its preservation, therefore, the first step should be to control the pouring of 
liquids for abhisheka. If at all there was а demand for abhisheka from the devotees, the 
Tite could be performed on a replica of the statue and the liquid disposed suitably. The 
two balconies above the shoulders of the statue and the framed arch in front, which 
distracted the view of the statue, should be dismantled and the two doors leading to the 
balconies closed for safety. 

To stop oozing of rain-water through the body of the rock of the statue and 
decaying and disfiguring it, the rock behind the shrine should be grouted by drilling 
holes to form a curtain. In drilling the holes, a rotary drilling machine should be used to 
prevent any vibration to be caused in the otherwise weathered rock. The shrine of 
Adinatha was scooped out of a volcanic rock, basalt of the Satpura range of hills. In the 
section of the rock of the statue of Bawangaja may be read a number of flows of lava and 
in these flows 23 sheets are spread out horizontally. In the interspaces there are vertical 
joints and cavities of all sizes and shapes which permit seepage of rain-water. In respect 
of the Ajanta caves in the stratum of the rock of the Sahyadri range of hills in which the. 
caves were scooped out, 36 sheets of lava could be made out. At Bawangaja, though not 
all the seams permit seepage, quite a number of them have proved to be offensive. These 
seams being at different levels, from the breast to the ankles, drilling and grouting will 
have to be done to fill in the seams and to prevent seepage of water through them. To be 
effective, grouting may be done from the top of the rock to about two metres below the 
floor of the shrine and extended on both the sides up to the natural drains. After 
examining the rock, it may be decided if cement should be used for grouting or 
alternately a consolidant chemical would better suit the purpose of sealing off the seams 
in the rock. If the grout showed a tendency to run away, the liquid should be thickened or 
the viscocity of the consolidant chemical improvised to prevent from dispersing over а 
large area and allow to setile within a limited space to produce a barrier. Anyway, these 
matters of details should better be left to the specialists on grouting to decide upon. 

Two surface-drains should be provided at two levels on the hillside at the top 
behind the shrine. The lower one could be sited behind the mound at the back of the 
shrine and extended on both the sides to release the water in the natural drains. The upper 
one should be wide enough and its outer wall sufficiently strong to collect the boulders’ 
which might fall from the top. As a precautionary measure, the loose boulders from the 
area above the shrine, should be removed or large ones secured in position to avert any 
fall in future. 

As indicated above, the structure of the rock not being homogeneous and the 
‘exposed portions having been weathered, in the course of time the roof of the shrine had 
fallen and disappeared. Everywhere when sculptures of such magnitude were scooped 
out of the rock, niches were provided and the sculptures remained as part of the back 
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wall and well protected under а roof. At Ajanta and Kanheri in the earlier period and 
later at Gwalior use of this method could be seen. At Bamiyan in Afghanistan where two 
sculptures of Buddha, 55 m. and 38 m. high, were scooped out of the conglomerate rock 
of the Hindukush mountain, such niches could be seen. In the case of Bawangaja also the 
stumps of side-walls indicate that originally the statue had been sheltered with a roof on 
the shrine. With the disappearance of the roof the statue was exposed to the actions of 
weather and fall of boulders from the hill-top as the nature of repairs tò the head and 
cracks on the face suggested. Subsequently, when the statue was repaired, the necessity 
of providing a roof was felt and one of tin-shed was put up. 

To improve the look and expose the statue to full view without distractions, the 
modern additions should be removed and the shrine restored to its earlier form as far ав 
possible. To achieve this, after removal of the balconies and the framed arch, 
replacement of the roof with one of reinforced cement concrete (RCC) simulating the 
rock could be considered. In doing so care should be taken to follow the sky-line and 
contour of the rock so that the new roof in RCC would form and look as part of the 
rock and does not stand out as an incongruous modern addition. In mass, shape, colour 
and texture the roof should merge with the surrounding rock. As part of the restorati 
work the modern arches of the gallery behind the statue should also be treated to modify 
the sharp edges and regular arched forms to look irregular and less precise. The two 
side-walls in masonry also needed to be trimmed and the ashlar facing substituted with 
one plastered surface to match with the rock around them. On the right side, a portion of 
the rock-surface was exposed at the top and provided the clue to the level to which the 
ashlar face should recede to make room for the simulated rock-surface. When the 
side-walls are treated in this manner, the look of the statue would improve to a great 
extent. 

The statue needed to be cleaned and treated with a preservative chemical. The 
sequence of treatment should be: cleaning of the rock-surface of the statue of all the 
deposits and unseemly marks to expose the original texture, mending the damages and 
ugly patches of plaster applied earlier so as to lend the statue the look of a uniform 
surface. A skilled modeller should be able to mend the damages to match with the 
rock-surface in colour and texture. Thereafter, the statue should be treated with a 
preservative and the rock-surface made water repellant. The statue should be treated with 
preservative and with a water repellant before and after the ritual of mastakabhisheka. 

To expose the statue to full view and to give it its due prominence, the objects 
which now cause distraction or hide the view from the steps below the modern structures 
їп front, should be removed and the whitewash from the other structure taken off. The 
existing steps rise much above the ground. The steps may be re-aligned to ascend 
 meanderingly from the left side and meet the platform in front of the statue. The steps 
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may follow the lie of the ground as far as possible and for safety and protection railings 
of G.I. pipes may be provided. The floor of the platform in front of the statue should be 
lowered and if necessary extended; its front walls should be sloped and finished to look 
like the scarp of the rock. 

With the removal of modern constructions which are obstructing the view, the 
whitewash removed and the steps re-aligned, the statue would be in full view from 
below. Some plantation of flowering trees would further enliven the surroundings. To 
preserve its serenity, no new construction should be permitted in the area in front of the 
shrine. 


Conservation-works done and discussion 

The restoration work has been successful in bringing about improvement t6 the site, 
especially with the removal of the obtrusive modern constructions erected in front and 
reconditioning the platform (PI. 39.7) to accommodate greater number of pilgrims for 
congregations. The statue has been restored to replace the battered and the 
incongruously-repaired look with an improved one. The buttress-walls at the sides and 
the roof were not treated as envisaged earlier. 

Restoration of damaged ancient statues in stone is rather a complicated operation, 
more so if it is a volcanic rock as at Bawangaja and in western India. The international 
community of scientists working on the problem of preservation is yet to find a 
satisfactory solution. The personnel to be engaged on the job, therefore, must be 
proficient in the execution of the job and committed to the cause of preservation. The 
means and methods to be used should ensure a prolonged life of the objects to be 
preserved by halting the process of decay without altering anyway its look, character, 
colour, texture, volume etc. In India restorers have used tinted cement-sand mortar to 
repair rock-cut shrines at Ajanta, Ellora, Elephanta etc. and even after four decades no 
alteration in the treated portions has been noticed. But at Bawangaja as the Samiti was 
against the use of cement mortar it was not used in the restoration of the statue. 

Carvings and sculptures in stone needing fine repairs are, however, mended with 
polymers. For a strong bonding in cracks or joining separate pieces of stone objects, 
thermoset polymers like araldite or epoxy resin may be used judiciously (due to its 
‘non-reversibility) where the object to be repaired is not exposed to the sun. On the other 
hand, use of such resins on exposed surfaces would cause rapid thermally-induced 
saturation followed by its breakdown with appearance of bloom and blanching 
(whitening) to lend a mottled patchy look to the stonework. The cracks on the head of 
the statue, repaired earlier, were to be redone with a thermoplastic polymer like 
polyvinyle acetate or polymethylmethacrilate in toluene mixed with powdered rock to 
match with the original rock of the statue. These polymers do not alter in normal 
conditions and are reversible, i.e. can be taken off whenever not required. The entire 
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rock-surface of the head was not required to be repaired and certainly not with a 
thermoset polymer. That is why the mistake committed in earlier repair had to be 
rectified (PI. 39.8) with great difficulty. 

The degree of success of a project executed under the guidance of a professional 
architectural conservation expert depends on how faithfully his instructions are carried 
‘out at site by a site-supervisor or a dependable agency with technical background and 
aesthetic taste. In the execution of works, therefore, mistakes committed, time wasted 
and infructuous expenditure incurred very often would be avoidable if there is an 
adequately-trained and experienced technical hand at the site for execution of works of 
a project. 

Reverting to the issue of suitability or otherwise of cement mortar in restoration of 
rock-cut shrines. At Bawangaja cement mortar was used in the past in repairing, the 
repaired portions in due course of time lost bonding with the stone and fell which 
incidence might have worked in the minds of Samiti-members to go against it. In Europe 
the main objection being thet calcium, sodium and potassium sulphates and free lime in 
‘cement might pose problems when used. This apprehension is countered by our scientists 
by saying that in setting of cement there is a formation of complex silicates which bind 
the soluble salt in cement and so it does not remain in free state to cause any harm. For 
example at Ajanta in filleting the broken edges of plaster (of: murals) Prof. Cicconi 
(Italian expert hired by the then Nizam Government) used cement in 1921-22 which 
does not show any alteration or affected by salt, at least not detected by naked eyes. As 
indicated above, a satisfactory solution to the problem still eludes the scientists all over 
the world. 

Under the Intemational Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), a Non. 
Governmental Organisation working in close co-operation with the UNESCO, there are 
two Intemational Committees on Stone and Rock Art (prehistoric) respectively. 
Unfortunately, none of these Committees are concerned with or interested in the 
problems of preservation and restoration of róck-cut shrines. Therefore, no worthwhile 
research has been done on the problems. Only recently Chile had arranged for an 
Intemational Competition by calling for research papers on preservation of monuments 
їп lava and tuff. As the decaying monolithic statues in Easter Islands needed early 
preservation measures, they wanted the successful method to be adopted for application. 
‘The details of the successful method are yet to be known. 

A research project, therefore, needs to be launched on the use of cement in 
restoration of rock-cut shrines. The Project's work should be to find a suitable chemical 
additive especially to bind the soluble salts and free lime, if any present, to make them 
inert, in new samples of cement mortar. Samples of old cement mortar used in the fifties 
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in the restoration of rock-cut shrines may also simultaneously be analysed by X-ray 
powder diffraction and infra-red spectrophotometry and studied by scanning electron 
microscopy, to evaluate their present condition after aging for four decades. The results 
should indicate the future actions to be taken. 


Pl. 6.1. Gabarbund at Mowar, Mazarani Nai, Kirthar mountains 


Pl. 62. Tiered Gabarbund at Nuko, Sindh Kehistan 


Pl. 63. Prehistoric sie of Salari, with i siu agricultural field boundary-markers of stone, Kirthar mountains. 


PL64. South side of the mound, Ghazi Shah 


Pl. 10.1. Pots including pedestlled goblets, Mehrgarh УШ (afier JF. Jarrige 1987, Abb. 77) 


5 #49 
Scale } 
Pl. 102. Pedestalled goblet, Khurab burial L-i. (afier Stein 1937, PS. XV and ХХХІ, no. 19) 


Pl. 10.4, Bacrian cosmetic 
pin decorated with 
a mountain-goat 
and a human boing 
(after УЛ. Sarianidi 
1986a, PL 71) 


Pl. 103. 


Copperfbronze homed animal (probably a goat), Hamala North 
(During Caspers, JESHO, XXX, 1987, PI. 1, 1. By courtesy of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Department of Western Asiatic 
Antiquities) 


Pl. 10.5. Gold tworheaded and two-torsoed сарде, Qatarrah, Abu Dhabi (afier S. Cleuziou 
1978-79, PI. on p. 44) 


PLIO6. Pedestalled goblets, "Ali (after M. Rice 1985, PI. X) 


Pl. 107. Copperfbronze pedestalled goblet, Hamala Noth (During Caspers 1980, 
Pl. VI, по. 2. By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Department of Western Asiatic Antiquities) 


nidi 1986a, PI. 64) 


Pl. 10.9. Gold pedest let, Quetta hoard 
(after J-F. Jarrige 1987, Abb. 85) 
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Pl. 10.10. Pot with lid in the shape of a yurt from Bactria (after УЛ, Sarianidi 1986a, PI. 27) 


"» — — —— 


10.11, Beaker, Shimal Tomb 6, Ras 
al-Khaimah, U.A.E. (afer B. 
de Cardi 1988, Fig. 3) 


Pl. 10.12. Beaker, Shimal Tomb 6, Ras 
al-Khaimah, U.A.E. (after B. 
de Cardi 1988, Fig. 2) 


Jar, “Ali, Tumulus 5 (after Mackay 1929, PI. УП, 12. By courtesy of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, Department of Western Asiatic 
Antiquities) 


Pl. 10.14 bec. Vessels with suspension-lugs, Tello, Djokha and Susa 


(During Caspers 1972-1974, PI. XX, e, h-i. By courtesy 
of the Musée du Louvre, Departement des Antiquités 
Orientales) 


Pl. 10.15. Footed bowl, AL-Hajjar, Site 1, grave no. 
9B (photograph by courtesy of M. Rice) 


1.16. Mehi burial deposits 11 and 111 (after Stein 1931, Pl. XXXII) 


Pl. 10.17, Bactrian mirrors (alter M.-H. Pottier, 1984, Figs. 38 and 39) 


Pl. 10.18. Mirorhandle, Barbar Temple ПА, Bahrain (lefi), and mirror from Mehi (ight) 
(During Caspers 1973, Figs. 2 and 3) 


PI. 10.19. Samp-seal, Mehi (after Stein 1931, Pl. XXXI) 


Pl. 10.20. Stamp-scals, Margiana (after V.1. Sarianidi 1986a, PI. 86) 
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Pl. 10.21. Goblet, Mehi burial deposit 111 (after Stein 1931, 
PL XXX) 


Pl. 10.22, Bowls, Mehi burial deposit 111 
(after Stein 1931, PL ХХХ) 
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PL 10.24. Pedestlled chalice, Khurab burial L. i (after Stein 1937, Pls. XV and XXXII, no. 9) 


Rhur,L.i.176 


Sealed 


Pl. 10.25. Pot, Khurab burial L. i (afier Sein 1937, Pls. VI and XXXIII, no. 15) 


or Meh HE BSE 
71.10.26, Fragment of a rim with an animal, Mehi burial deposit 11 (afier Stein 1931, Pl. XXXI) 


ЕЕ А 
Pl. 1027. Togolokculic vase with human and animal figurines (after V.I. Sarianidi 1986a, PI. 33) 
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Pl. 10.28, Togolok cultic vase with human and animal figurines (after V.I. Sarianidi, 1986a, Pl. 35) 


Ve compartmented seals, Afghanistan, early second millennium sc. The Metropolitan. 
Purchase Mrs. Vladimir S. Littaer Gift. 1978. 261.6 (diam. 4'8 cm.) 1978. 261. 4 


PL 11.2a,b Copperforonze compartmented seals. Afghanistan: (a) seated monkey, late third or early 
and с. second millennium вс The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Sheldon Lewis Breitbart. 
1983.535.108 (diam. 41 cm); (b) curled snake, early second millennium вс The 
‘Metropolitan Museam of Art. Gift of Mary C. Reed. 1978. 261. 1 (diam. 3 В cm.) (c) rosete, 
carly second millennium вс The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Purchase Mrs. Vladimir S. 

Littauer Gift, 1978 261. 5 (diam. 5 em.) 


PLILS. Pair of nineteenth century brass 
stamps, South India (from The 
Tantric Way by A. Mookerjee and 
M. Khanna, fig. on p. 169) 
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PLILA. Steatite/chlorite and limestone statuette, Afghanistan, late third or early second millennium ac The 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of the Norbert Schimmel Trust. 1989. 41 a, b (9 cm. high) 


Pl. 11.5. Small bronze cosmetic container 
in the form of a monkey carrying 
а wineskim, Afghanistan, lac 
third or early second millennium. 
өс Musee du Louvre, Paris 


PL 11.6. Coin ofthe Indo-Greek king Agathocles from a hoard at 
Ai Khanum in Afghanistan, mid-second century вс. 


PLILT. Silver axe with gilding. North Afghanistan, nineteenth or cighteenth century ас The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Purchase, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, James N. Spear and Schimmel Foundation inc. 
Gis. 1982.5 (L. 15 cm.) 


PLILS. Details of a stone capital, Swat (Pakistan) fint or second century Ab 
Gandharan style, from Butkara 1 excavations. Muzeo Nazionale de 
T Ante Orientale, Rome (photograph: courtesy of ISMEO) 


Pl. 11.9. Copperforonze compartmented seal, Afghanistan, 
late third or early second millennium nc Private 
collection 


Pl. 11.10. Obverse of a gold compartmented stamp, Afghanistaa, late third 
or early second millennium вс. Private collection. 


Pl. 132. Chalcedony scaraboid, 1. 17x19 сти. 


Pl. 13.1. Camelian scaraboid, British Museum 


1.2 1x1 7 em., British 


Carnelian scaraboid, 1. 1'314 cm.. 


Pl. 13.3. Camelian scaraboid, 1. 1 2x1 4 cm., Peshawar ви. 
British Museum 


Museum 


PLISSa&b. Chalcedony saraboid, 
1 12x1 6em, British Pl. 13.6. Chalcedony scaraboid, 1. 1 7x19 cm.. 
Museum British Museum 


Pl. 13.7. Haematite (?) scaraboid, 1. 192 cm., British 


PLISSa&b. Chalcedony scaraboid, 
1 16x14cm., British Museum 


PLI39. Camelian scaraboid, 
113x16 cm., 
Peshawar Museum 


Pl. 13.10. Chalcedony scaraboid, |. 12x1 '5 em., 
British Museum 


Pl. 13.11. Chalcedony scaraboid, I. 1'72 cm., Victoria 
and Albert Museum 


Р. 13.12a&b. Chalcedony stamp-seal, I. 1х1 cm., PI. 13.13a & b. Stetit (?) stamp-seal, 1. 2:6 7 em. 
Peshawar Museum Peshawar Museum 
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Pl. 16.1. Inscribed metal vase, most probably from Chittagong 
(Bangladesh), now in the collection of Sam Fogg of 
London (photo courtesy: Sotheby's London) 


Pl. 16.2. Inscribed metal vase from Chittagong (Bangladesh), now in the Bangladesh National 
Museum. Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 
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Pl. 16.3. Inscribed metal vase from Chittagong (Bangladesh), now in the Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 16.4. Inscribed metal vase from Chittagong (Bangladesh). now in the Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 
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Pl. 16.5. Inscribed metal vase from Chittagong (Bangladesh), now in the Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 166. Partial view of the inscribed metal vase from Chittagong, now in the Bangladesh 
National Museum, Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 16.7. 
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Khalimpur copper plate (obverse) of Dharmapala, regnal year 32 
(published in JASB, Vol. LXIII-1, p.39; photo courtesy: 
‘Archaeological Survey of India) 


Pl. 16.8. Partial view of the inscribed vase from Chittagong, now in the Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka (copyright of photograph: Bangladesh National Museum) 
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Pl. 16.9. Partial view of the inscribed vase in the Sam Fogg collection, London (photo courtesy: 
Sotheby's London, through Pratapaditya Pal) 
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PL 16.10. Chittagong copper plate (incomplete) of Kantideva (published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXVI, pp. 313-18; photo courtesy: Archaeological Survey of India 


Pl. 19.1 of Müritiva with the lower pan 


en, now in Asutosh Museum (соруп 
sh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University) 


al with the feet of Mürtisiva and two other 


ics, flanking Mūrtisiva, now in Asutosh 
sum (copyright: Asutosh Museum of Indian 
Art Calcutta University) 


P. Эз. Inseribed label giving the name of the sae figure оа the denter opi Авдо 


Museam of Indian Art, Calcutta Uni 


L195. елбей label or he figure onthe sinister copyright Asuosh Muscum of Indian An 
Calcutta University) 


PL202. Lower part of a terracotta female, Mahasth 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, 


Terracotta winged figure, Chandraketugarh (copyright 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcuta University) 


PL203. Terracotta musician couple, Mahasthangarh (copyright: Directorate 
of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL204. Terracotta chariot drawn by horses, Mahasthangarh (copyright: 
Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 


Pl. 20.5. Terracotta fragmentary plaque with the PL 20.6. Fragment of a terracotta plague 
relief of the upper part of a female, with the figure ofa yakshî. 
Mahasthangarh (copyright: Directorate Mahasthangarh (copyright. 
of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh National Museum. 
Bangladesh) Dhaka) 


Pl. 20.7. Terracotta heads, Mangalkot (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


PI. 208. Terracotta heads, Mangalkot PL209. Fragmentary bust of a terracotta young boy 
(copyright: Bangladesh National kot (copyright: D 
Museum, Dhaka) ‘Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


sads, Mangalkot (copyright: Directorate of Arch 
Bangladesh) 


PL 20.11 head, Mangallot (copyright: Directorate of 
у and Museums, Bangladesh) 


of a terracotta female, Mangalkot 
Archaeology 
W 


Pl. 20.14. Terracotta grotesque figure. 
Mangalkot (copyright Directorate 
of Archaeology and Museums. 
Bangladesh) 


PI. 20.15, Terracotta mother with a child, Mangalkot, 
in the Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


PL 20,16. Terracotta nāgř, Mangalkot (copyright 
Directorate of Archacology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.17. Terracoua image of Sûrya, Mahasthangarh 
(aller F. M. Asher, The Art of Eastern India, 
300-800 a», Delhi, 1980, PI. 41) 


Pl. 20.19. Fragment of a terracotta image, Mahasthangarh 
Museum (copyright Directorate of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


: SOAM 


Pl. 20.18. Stone image of Vishnu, Майна 
(District Ворт), now in Rajshahi 


Pl. 20.20. Terracotta head of an image, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


Terracotta head of an image, from 
shak area (copyright: Directorate 
of Archaeology and Museums, Pl. 2022. Тепасопа head with  snake-hood, Mahasthangarh 


Bangladesh) Museum (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology 
‘and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.24, Terracotta head of a nobleman, 

Pl. 20.23. Terracotta figure of Mañijuśri (?), Mahasthangarh ‘Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright: 
Museum (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology Directorate of Archaeology and 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


9.2025. Terracotta head, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(copyright; Directorate of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.26. Terracotta bust of a female figure, Малай, 
now in Mahasthangarh Museum (copyright. 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


PL 2027. Terracotta head with a serpenthood, 
Mangalkot (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL2028. Terracotta head of a serpent-hooded nägi, 
Mangalkot (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL 


2030. 


Terracotta plaque showing the bathing, а part 
of the ritual of the marriage of Rama and Sita, 
Palasbadi (copyright: Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka) 


Pi. 20.29. 


Terracotta plaque depicting Rama stringing 


ofthe ar, Palas (asst jen 
as Palasbari), near Mahasthangarh (copyright 
Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 20.32. Terracotta plaque depicting Rama 
and Lakshmana listening to 
Viswamitra, behind whom is an 
upadhyaya (preceptor), Palasbadi 
‘copyright: Bangladesh National 
Museum, Dhaka) 


PL2033. Terracotta plague showing an 
ирайһуйуа in the company 
‘Visvamitra performing a sacrifice 
(айа) and Rima aiming his bow 
towards Tādakā, Palasbadi 
(copyright: Bangladesh National" 
‘Museum, Dhaka) 


Vifvamitra, the latter accompanied by Rama and Lakshmana, Palasbadi 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 


and Satrughna by Janaka holding a tray of flowers, Palasbadi (copyright: 
Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 


Pl. 20.36. Terracotta plaque depicting Sita entering a gateway (possibly of a temple), 
Palasbaai (copyright: Bangladesh National Museum, Dhaka) 


Pl. 20.37. Terracotta plaque with lying vidyidharas, Mahasthangarh Museum. 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 2038, Terracotta plaque with an unidentified scene, Mahasthangarh Museum 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 2039. Relief of the story of the Kurwiga-miga-Jätaka in which Bodhisattva, 
bom as an astelope, was ensnared by a hunter and ultimately escaped with the 
help of a wood-pecker and a tortoise, Bharhut balustrade (after H. Zimmer, 


The Art of Indian Asia, Vol, Il, New York, 1955, PI. 31a) 


Pl. 20.41. Worship of 
a stupa, 

North gateway 
of Stapa 1, 
Sanchi (after H. 
Zimmer, The 


T 
H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian 
Asia, Vol. П, New York, 
1955, PL 16) 


Pl. 20.42. Terracouta plague depicting churning 
of milk or curd by a lady, Paharpur 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 20.43, Terracotta plaque showing a man playing 
on cymbals, Paharpur (copyright: Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 


Pl. 2044. Terracotta plaque with a Kirata 
‘couple throwing an arrow, Paharpur 
(copyright: Indian Museum, 
Caleuta) 


Pl. 2045. ‘Terracotta plaque with a bearded ascetic 
figure, reduced to skeleton, Paharpur 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


PL2046. Temacota plaque with a bearded 
travelling ascetic, Paharpur (copyright: 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 20.47. ‘Terracotta plague having a man fighting 
with a lion, Pabarpur (copyright: Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 20.48. Terracotta plaque 
with deer, from 
Vasu-bihar 
(variantly written as 
Vasu-Bihar and 
Bhasu Vihar) 
(copyright 
Directorate of 
‘Archaeology and 
Museums. 
Bangladesh) 


Pl. 2049. Terra que with a 
rabbit in the clutch of a lion, 
Vasu-bihar (copyright: 


Directorate of Archaeology 
anê Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20,50. Terracotta plaque with a hantsa holding a pearl 
hûra in its ЫП, Vasu-bihar (copyright 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.51. Terracotta flying vidyädhara, Vasu-bihar 
(copyright Directorate of Archaeology. 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.52. Terracotta merman, Vasu-bihar (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.53, Terracotta composite male figure with the lower part 
in the form of a foliated scroll, Vasu-bihar (copyright: 


Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


Pl. 20.54. Terracotta dancing male playing on a damaru (a kind of small drum), 
Mainamati (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 10.55. Terracotta plaque with а seated female, Mainamati (copyright: 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


PL20S6. Terracotta plaque with а peacock, from the bill of which hang down beaded strings, 
Mainamati (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


plaque showing the dream 
of Mayldevi, Mahasthan (copyright 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 21.1 (a). Front view of a plaque carved with figures on a fossilized 
bone, Mangalkot (District Burdwan, West Bengal), now 
in the State Archaeological Museum, West Bengal 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Government of West Bengal) 


Pl. 21.1 (0), Back view of the plaque, shown on PI. 21.168) 


PL212. Sandstone image of PL2L3. Sandstone image of 


‘Vasudeva, Devangarh Ekinarhéà, Devangarh 
(District Nawadah, Bihar), (District Nawadah, Bihar), 
now in Patna Museum now in Patna Museum 
(after CRP. Sinha, (after CRP. Sinha, ор. сй.) 
Early Sculpture of Bihar, 

Patna, 1980, P.26) 


PL2L4. Sandstone image of 
Balarama, Devangarh 
(District Nawadah, 
Bihar), now in Patna 
Museum (after CR P. 
Sinha, ор. сй.) 


PI. 215. 


Metal image of Rishabhanatha, 
Chausa (District Bhojpur, Bihar), 
now in Patna Museum (copyright: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi) 


Pl. 21.7. Metal image of a Tinhañkara, Chausa (District 


Bhojpur, Bihar), now in Patna Museum (after 
CRP. Sinha, op. cit, Р. 29) 


Metal image of Rishabhanitha, Chausa (District Bhojpur. 
Bihar), now in Paina Museum (copyright: American Institute 
of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


Pl. 21.8. Sandstone image of Sûrya, Niyamatpur (District Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh), now in Rajshahi Museum (Museum of the 
Varendra Resarch Society, Rajshahi) (after S.K. Saraswat, 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, 1938, PI. 1) 


i of Sûrya, Kumarpur (District Rajshahi, 


P. 21.10. 


Pl. 21.9. Sandstone image of Vishnu, 
Hankrail (District Malda, West 


) now in Rajshahi Museum (after Frederick 
M. Asher, The Art of Eastern India, 300-800, Minnesota, 


Bengal), now in Rajshahi Museum 
1980, PI. 13) 


(afer S.K. Saraswati, op. cit, Pl. 2) 


Pl. 21.11. Sandstone torso of a Tirthankara, 
 Chandraketugarh (District North 
24-Parganas), private collection. 
(copyright: G.S. De, Sri Chaitanya 
College, Habra, District 
North 24-Parganas) 


Pl. 21.12. Sandstone image of Buddha of year 64 of Maharaja 
Trikamala, Bodh-Gaya, now in Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Pl. 21.13. Black stone image of Neminütha, 
Rajgir, Bihar (copyright Pl. 2114. Stone image of Parsvandtha or 


‘Archaeological Survey of India) Suprivanitha, Patna, in the 
collection of Gopikrishna Kanoria. 
(after F.M. Asher, op. cit, Pl 4) 


Pl. 21.15. Dark grey stone image of Narasitha, 
Shahkund (District Bhagalpur, Bihar) PL2L16. Black stone chaturmukha: 
(afer Р.С. Singh, Journal of the Asiatic Vaisali, Bihar (copyright: Gautam 
‘Society, 1963, Pl. facing p. 82) Sengupta) 


Pl. 21.17. Reddish stone image of Lakulita. 
from District Murshidabad (West 
Bengal). now in Asutosh Museum 
of Indian Art, Calcutta University 
(copyright: Asutosh Museum of 
Indian Art, Calcutta University) 


A row of five Tirthankaras carved on a wall of Sonbhandar Cave, Rajgir, Bihar (copyright 
Archaeological Survey of India) 


Pl. 2118. 


Pl. 21.19, Darin 
Museu 


age of Buddha, Nalanda, now in Nalanda 
;chacological Survey of India) 


Pl. 21.20. Sandstone image of Buddha, Biharail (District Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh), now in Rajshahi Museum (after S.K. Saraswati, 
op. cit, PL. 4) 


Pl. 21.21. Sandstone head of Buddha, Kumrahar, now in Patna 
Museum (copyright: American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi) 


PI. 2122. Naga. Maniyir Math at Rajgir, 
Bihar (copyright: Archacological 
раная Rr у 
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аа іа, c. seventh century A D., carved on rockface near a step-well, Mandor, 
Rajasthan (photo courtesy: M.W. Meister) 


PI. 22.2. Yoga-Niciyana, c eighth century AD., on the lintel of the Kumbhasyima temple, Chittor, Rajasthan (photo courtesy: 
MW. Meister) 


PL224. Lakulíés,c. early eighth century A. above the south bhadra niche, Mahadeva temple, Bithu, 
Rajasthan (photo courtesy: M.W. Meister) 


PL22S. Vishnu-Visvardpa, c. eighth century ло. Changu-Narayana, Nepal 
(photo courtesy: M.W. Meister) 


Pl. 23.1, Kevala-Narasirtiha, Mothadaka, now in Site Museum, 
Amaravati 


Pl. 24.1. Eka-pida-sthiti Gauri, Hingalaigadh (photo courtesy: 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


Pl. 242. Parvati with Lakuli and Nava-grahas, Hingalajgadh 
(photo courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi) 


PI. 24.3. Parvati with Kavciki, Brahm. etc., Hingalajgadh (photo 
courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


PL244. Jagadgauri Manas, Sivadvara, Mirjapur (photo courtesy: American Institute of Indian 
Studies, Varanasi) 


PL24S. Lajja-Gaurî, Dhank (photo courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


ee 


PL2SA. Gaja-Lakshmī with four river deities, Adivaraha-mandapa, Mamallapuram 
(photo courtesy: Adalbert J. Gail) 


Pl. 26.1. A view of one of the exterior walls of an unfinished modern temple (before demolition) in the compound of a 
тайа on the Land hill, Lalitagiri (copyright: Archaeological Survey of India, abbreviated ASI) 


Pl. 262. Khondalite image of Buddha before its shifting to Sculpture-shed on the Land 
hill, Lalitagir (copyright: ASI) 


PL. 263. Khondalite image of Samantabhadra within a niche of a modern 
temple, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL264. Khondalite image of Kshitigarbha before its shifting to 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL265. Khondalite image of Mañjuśrř, Sculpeure-shed. 
Lalitagiri (copyright: ASD, 


PL266. Khondalite image of Avalokitesvara within a niche of a 
modern temple, now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(copyright: ASD) 


PL267. Khondalite image of Maitreya within а niche of a moder temple, 
now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL26. Khondalite image of Akisigarbha from Lalitagiri. 
‘now against the compound-wall of the Hanumàn 
temple at Mahanga (copyright: ASI) 


PL269. Khondali image of Vajrapani originally from Lalitagiri 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (copyright: ASI) 


PL 26.10. Khondalite image of Sarvanivarana-Vishkambhin, originally 
from Lalitagiri, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
(copyright: ASI) 


PL. 26.11. Porch of the Vasulî Thakurin’ temple, near the base of the Landa hill, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.12. Two khondalite images, one of Maju 
now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.13. Khondalite image of Kshitgarbha, from the immediate 
precincts of the Visuli Thakur temple, now in 
Sculptue-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.14. Khondalit image of Maitreya, from the immediate 
precincts of the Visali Thákuriei temple, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.15. Khondalite image of Sarvanivarana- 
\Vishkambhin from the immediate 
precincts of the Visuli Thakurini 
temple, now in Sculpture-shed, 
Lalitagir (copyright: ASI) 
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Pl. 26.16. Row of partly-buried khondalie images (before shifting to Sculpture-shed) at Hätikhäl, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Р. 2617. Khondilte image of Akasagarbha from 
Hatikhàl, now in Sculpture-shed, 
Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.18. Khondalite image of Samantabhadra 
from Hatikhal, now in Sculpture. 
shed, Lalitagin (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.19. Khondalite image of Kshitigarbha, 
from Hatikhal, now in Sculpture- 
shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 26.20. Khondalite image of Майјикӣ. 
from Hatithal, now in Sculpture. 
“shed, Laliagin (copyright: ASI) 


Pl. 2621. Lower part of a khondalite image of AvalokiteSvara from Hatikhal, now in 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL2622. Khondalite image of Maitreya from Hänikhäl, 
‘now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(copyright: ASD) 


PL2623. Khondalite image of Vajeapani from НЫМА, 
now in Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(copyright ASI) 


Pl. 26.24, Lower part of a khondalite image of Buddha. from 
‘Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri (copyright: ASI) 


al, now in 


Í PL2625. Khondalite image of Ахмадаа ( 
Sculpture-shed, Lalitapri ( 


PL2626. Khondalite image of Малый, Sculpture-uhed, 
Гү sce ran RE 


PL2627. Khondalite image of Buddha with Bodhisattvas, Sculpture-shed, Lalitagiri 
(copyright: ASI) 


т. 2628. Khondalita image of Buddha with eight Bodhisattvas, unearthed during 
the excavation of a monastery, Udayagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL 26.29. Damaged khondalite sculpture of Buddha with eight Bodhisattvas, found on 
surface, Udayagiri (copyright: ASI) 


PL 26.30. Khondalte image of Akshobhya or Salyamuni Buddha in the company of eight. 
a miche of the western wall of he later antechamber in front of the 
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PL 26.32 


eight Bodhisattvas, found on the 
Temple 5, Ratnagir (copyright: ASI) 
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Front view of the bronze image of 
Kshetrapala, Chola period (c. AD. 1000), now 
in Thirutturaipundi village, District 
‘Thanjavur (courtesy: The Commissioner, 
Hindu Religious and Charitable 

Department, Tamilnadu) 


Bronze image of Kshetrapila, early 
Chola period (c. AD. 925) in the 
Piravimaruntiivara temple, Taluk 
Thirutturaipundi, District Thanjavur (courtesy 
The Commissioner, Hindu Religious and 
Charitable Department, Tamilnadu) 


».2220. 


Back view of the bronze image of Kshetrapila, Chola 
period (c. Ap 1000), now in Thirutturaipundi village, 
District Thanjavur (courtesy: The Commissioner, Hindu 
Religious and Charitable Department, Tamilnadu) 


PL273 Bronze image of Kshetrapila, Chola period 
(с. Ар 1000), now in Musée Guimet, Paris, 
France (courtesy: Musée Guimet, Paris) 


Pl. 274a). Front view of the bronze image of 
Kshetrapila, Chola period (c. AD. 1000) in 
the Nataraja temple, Chidambaram (courtesy: 
The Podu Dikshitar, Chidambaram) 


PI.27.4(b). Back view of the bronze image as shown on PL27.4(a) 


PLILSGh Front view of the bronze image of Kshetrapsa, 
Chola period (с ло 1010), Thinovenkadu, 
District Thanjavur, now in the Tanjore Art Gallery 
(courtesy: Tanjore Ал Gallery) 


PL. 27.50). 


Back view of the bronze image of 

Kshetrapila, Chola period (c. Ар 1010), 

‘Thiruvenkadu, District Thanjavur, now in the Tanjore Art 
Gallery (courtesy: Tanjore Art Gallery) 


p.276. 


Pl. 27.7, Stone image of Kshetrapila (ninth or 
tenth century ло) in the Siva temple at 
Jambai, District South Arcot (courtesy: 
R. Nagaswamy) 


Stone image of Kshetrapila, Chola period (с. др 1005), 
in the Siva temple (built by Rájarája Chola I), Sivapuram, 
District Chinglepet (courtesy: Directorate of Archaeology, 
Tamilnadu) 


Pl. 27.8. Image of Ksheirapäla, Chola period (c. an. 1020), in ё 
the Ádipuritvara temple, Thiruvorriyur, near Madras 
(courtesy: Directorate of Archaeology, Tamilnadu) 


Pl. 28.1. Carved ring-stone (disc) showing mother-goxesses, Patna (copyright: National Museum, 
New Delhi) 


Pl. 28.2. Carved ring-stone (disc) with mother-goddesses (copyright: National Museum, New Delhi) 


Pl. 28.3, Silver plaque depicting ihe goddess Cybele, Ai Khanum, Afghanistan (after Henri Paul Frankfort in Fouilles 
ФА! Khanoum, Ill, Paris, 1984, PI. XLI) 


Pl. 28.4. Jaina Sarasvati, Mathura (copyright: Archacological Survey of India) 


Pl. 28.5. Terracotta plaque showing Sakia Anantatyin Vishnu, Bhiargaon (copyright 
Archaeological Survey of India) 
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9.1. Stone image of Bhütadámara, Nalanda, 
now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Bronze image of Bhütadimara, Tibet, now in 
Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg (after 

Pl. XVI, 2 of the Introduction à l'iconograp 
du Tânsrisme Bouddhique, Paris, 1975 by 
Marie-Thérèse de Mallmann) 


PL 301. Thangla with various Buddhist legends, 
housed in the Museum of Indian Art 
Berlin (copyright: Museum of Indian Art Berlin) 


PL302. Thangla with representations of Sakyamuni Buddha, 
his two principal disciples and others, housed in the 
Museum of Indian Art Berlin (copyright: Museum of 
Indian Ап Berlin) 


Thangka with representations of the incidents 
of the life of Sakyamuni Buddha, housed in 
the Museum of Indian Ап Berlin (copyright. 
Museum of Indian Art Berlin) 


PL323. Thinwarur (3), Tyigaraja temple compound, Р. 324. Thiruvarur (3), north-eastern wheel (photo: author) 
Manuniti Chola shrine, north-western wheel 
(photo: author) 


PL325. Tadputi (5), Vetkaterimana temple, Garuda shrine, view from 
south-east (photo courtesy: American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi) 


Pl. 32.6. Somapalem (6), Chennakesava temple, mahdmandpa 
‘and Garda shrine. view from south-east 
(alter ARASI 1903-04) 


Pl. 127 Madras (7), Valluvar Kottam, view 
from west (photo: author) 


ur (8), Ganapati 


PL 32.10. 


Pl. 321. 


Chidambaram (11), 
Natacija tempi 
mrittasabhà, western 
wheel and horse 
alter Somasundaram. 
Pilla 1963) 


Thiruvakkarai (12), 
(Chandramaul vara. 
temple, 100-pillared" 
mandapa, northern 
horse and wheel 
(photo: author) 


PL3212. Kumbhakonam (13), 
Nagesvara temple, 
Nataraja mandapa, 
самот wheel 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 32.13. Thiruppulivanam (14), B 
Vyághrapuritvara. 
temple, sabhaman 
Чара, western wheel 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 32.14. Utrakosamangai (15) 
Mangalanitha temple, 
Nataraja mandapa, 
western wheel and 
horse (photo: author) 


Pl. 32.15. Chidambaram (16), 
Nataraja temple, 
Pandya-nãyaka- 
mandpa, remnants 
‘of southern horse 
and wheel (after 
Glasenapp 1928) 


PI. 32.16. Vriddhachalam (17) 
Vriddhagirisvara 
temple, "Chitraman: 
dopa', eastern wheel 
and horse (photo: 
author) 


Pl. 3217. Thirukkarukavur (18), 
Mollaivapanitha | 
temple, rarhamandapa. JJA 
view from south-west fl 
(photo: author) 


PL 32.18. Srirangam (19), 
Ranganitha temple. 
“1000-pillared 
mandapa, eastern 
hore and wheels 
(photo: author) 


Р. 32.19, 


PI, 32.20. 


Kunnandarkoyil (20), 
Parvatagiriévara temple, 
7I00-pillared" mandapa. 
northern wheel and 
horse (photo: author) 


Tokkachchi (23), 
Apatsahiyesvara temple. 
agramandapa, eastern 
wheel and horse 

(photo: author) 


Kilapalaiyarai (24), 
Somanitha temple, 
agramandapa. western 
‘wheel and horse 
(photo: author) 


PL3222. Darasuram (25), 
Airivatetvara temple, 
‘agramandapa. eastern 
wheel and horse: note 
the figures of Chandra in 
the devakoshiha and of 
Buddha in the upapítha. 
below the horse 
(photo: author) 


‘Tribhuvanam (26). 
Kampaharesvara temple, 
‘agramandapa. view 
from south-east; note 
remnants of the eastern 
horse (photo: author) 


Pl. 3224. Tribhuvanam (26), деше 10 
wheel, now stored in souther 
‘malta (photo author) 


Pl. 3225. Kumbhakonam (27), 
Saragapûni temple, 
‘mahdmandapa, view 
from north-east 
(photo: author) 


Thirwvalanjuli (28), 
Svea Vinûyaka temple 
‘makhamandapa. eastern 
wheel (photo: author) 


Chayavanam (29) 
 Chhüyivancivara. 
temple, mukhamandapu. 
western wheel and horse 
(photo: author) 


d PL3231. Thanjavur (32), Rájarájetvara temple, detached wheel 
stored in southern malika (photo: author) 


т. 32.32. oratanad (эз) 
Masgunnàl Chouluy, 

south-western corner of 

astern wing 

(photo author) 


PL3233. Thirupparankunram (36), 
‘Subrahmanya temple, 
western banister of steps in 
front of kalyanamandapa 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 32.34. Ariyalur (37), Kodandarima 
temple, southern horse and 

wheel flanking steps to 

‘mahdmandapa (photo: hor) 


PL 32.35. Kumbhakonam (38), 


‘mahdmandpa (photo: author) 


PI. 32.38, Gangaikondacholapuram, Gangaikondacholisvara temple, solar piha in 
fnon-eastern corner of mahdmandapa, (a) general view from north-west 
(photo courtesy: French Institute. Pondicherry) 


иһ). Detail of northern wheel Pl. 32.38%), Detail of southern wheel 


Pl. 33.1. General view (from the east) of the temples at 
Narayanapuram (photo: author) 


WL333. General view {бош the west) of the templos at Maenyenapurnm (phous: sutor) 


PL333. Naletvara temple, east side 
(photo: author) 


PL334. Nalesvara 
(photo: author) 


Naleévara temple, partial view of the Бада, 
west side (photo: author) 


PL337. Sahgameivara temple, 
‘west side (photo: author) 


Pl. 33.8. Mallikirjuna temple. 
east side (photo: author 


PL 33,10. Lakulita. Malliijuna temple 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 33.9. 


Pl. 33.11. Gapeta. Mallikirjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 33.12. Gahgidhara Siva, Mallikirjuna 
temple (photo: author) 


Pl. 33.13. Andhandevara, Mallikirjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 33.14. Kirtikcya. Mallikirjuna 
temple (photo: author) 


PL3AIS. Hari-Hara, Mallikarjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


РЫ 33.16. Ajs-Ekapóda, Mallikirjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


PI. 33.17. Mahishisuramardini, Mallikirjuna temple. 
(photo: author) 


Pl. 3318. Ugra Siva, Mallikarjuna temple 
(photo: author 


PI. 33.19. Gand, Mallikirjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


PL3320. Yamuni, Mallikirjuna temple 
(photo: author) 


PL 34.1 (obverse) & la (reverse). E Arakan: conch on obv. & 


symbol on rev. 


забу) Pre Diiriva 


PI. 34.3 ob) Заке), Pre-Dvärävati coin of Thailand: horse (?) on obv. & the so-called "temple" on rev 


PL 34.5 (obv.) А Sa (rev). Coin of the Dvirivati kingdom: а cow and a calf on obv. & legend on rev 


PL 34.6 (obv.) А 6a (rev). Coin of the Dvàrdvaii kingdom: párna-kumbha on obv. & legend on rev 


Pl. 347 (obv.) & 7a (rev.). Coin of the D 


PLSSJ. Mound of Mahasthangarh, Bangladesh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL3S2. Fomtification-wall of Mahasthangarh, partly excavated in 1960-61 (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL3S3. Fragmentary inscribed slab, Mahasthan, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(copyright: Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


Fragment of a terracotta plaque showing the lower part 


of a female wearing a profusely-decorated girdle, 
Mabasthangarh (copyright: Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 35.5. Fragment of a terracotta plaque preserving 
richly-caparisoned elephants and a 
 chamara-bearer, Mahasthangath 
(copyright: Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 35.6. Handle of a shallow cooking pan of earthenware, 
Mahasthangarh (copyright: Directorate of 


‘Archaeology and Museums, Bangladesh) 
PL357. Citadel-wall showit 


Mabasthangarh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology. 
and Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 35.8. Fragment of a terracotta plaque preserving a head of the Gupta style, 
Mahasthangarh (copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


PL3S9. Beads of semiprecious stones, Mahasthangarh 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 3510. Terracotta lotut-medallion with an amorous 
couple, Govinda Виа, Ma 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (copyright 
Indian Museum, Calcutta) 


PL 35.11. Inscribed clay sealing, Govinda Bhità, Mahasthan 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 3512. А part of the partly excavated, 
monastery of Vasu-bih 
(copyright: Directorate 
f Archaeology and 


Museums, Bangladesh) 
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Pl 359. Beads of semiprecious stones, Mahasthangath 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 
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Pl. 3510. Terracotta lotus-medallion with an amorous 
upie Bhità, Mahasthan, now is 
the odas inan, Cae (copyright 
Indian Museum, Calcuta 


Pl. 35.11. Inscribed clay sealing, Govinda Bhità, Mahasthan 
(copyright: Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


PL. 35.13. Sandstone standing 
image of Buddha, 
Vasu-bihar (copyright: 
Directorate of 
Archaeology and. 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


Buddha, Vasu-bihar, now in 


PL 3515. 


‘Archaeology and Museums, 
Bangladesh) 


Pl. 35.16. Headless red stone image of Kirtikeya from 
Skander Dhip, Mahasthan, now in Asutosh Museum. 
of Indian Art, Calcutta University: (copyright: 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta University) 


Pl. 35.17. Terracotta heads, Mangalkot (copyright: 
Directorate of Archaeology and 
Museums, Bangladesh) 


Pl. 35.18. ‘Terracotta upper part of an image of Vishnu. 
Kichak area (copyright: Bangladesh 
[National Museum) 


Pl. 35.19. Terracotta seated figure, Palasbadi (copyright. 
Bangladesh National Museum) 


Pl. 391. General view of the statue of Adinatha, locally called Blwangajà near Barwani, 
District Khargaon, Madhya Pradesh (photo: R. Sengupta) 


PL392. Rock-cut Jaina images near Urwahi gate, Gwalior 
Fort (copyright: Archacological Survey of India) 


PL 39.3, Inscribed Jaina image (12th century л), Un, Madhya Pradesh (copyright 
Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Madhya Pradesh) 


PL 39.4, Statue of Ádinitha, locally called Bawangaja, before preservation 
(photo: R. Sengupta) 


РА 39.5, Inscribed Jaina image (14th century aD), locally called Naugajî near Bawangaja 
statue (photo: R. Sengupta) 


Pl. 39.6. Face of Büwangajà statue showing past repairs (photo: R. Sengupta) 


PL 397. General view of he shrine of Bawangaja after reconditioning the platform 
(photo: R. Sengupta) 


И Аиа after treatment by the Jimoddhar Samiti 


(photo: В. Sengupta) 


